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THE 
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OF 

THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER LXH. 
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Revolutions and present State of Athens. 


The loss of Constantinople restored a momentary vigour to the BMiorano. 
Greeks. From their palaces, the princes and nobles were driven ot jjj L,®"* 1 
into the field; and the fragments of the falling monarchy were 
grasped by the hands of the most vigorous or the most skilful can- 
didates. In the long and barren pages of the Byzantine annals (1), 
it would not be an easy task to equal the two characters of Theo- 
dore Lascaris and John Ducas Vataces (2), who replanted and 
upheld the- Roman standard at Nice in Bithynia. The difference •*«-«». 
of their virtues was happily suited to the diversity of their situa- 


(1) For the reigns of the Nirono emperors, more especially of John Ya laces and his son, their mi- 
nister, George Aeropoli la, is the only genuine contemporary; but George Pachymer returned to 
Constantinople with the Greeks at the age of nineteen (Hanckios, dc Script. Byzaot. c. 33, 34. 
p. 564—578. Fabric. Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. p. 448 — 460.). Tet the history of Nicephoros Gre- 
goras,* though of the xivlh century, is a valuable narrative from the taking of Constantinople by 
the Latins. 

(2) Nicephoros Gregoras (I. ii. c. I.) distinguishes between the o((?a opp.v) of Lascaris, and the 
i wcra'Gc cot of Yataccs. The two portraits are in a very good style. 

VIII. 1 
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John Doras 
Vataees, 
A. D. 

1722 — 1255, 
Oct. 30. 


tion. In his first efforts, the fugitive Lascaris commanded only 
three cities and two thousand soldiers : his reign was the season of 
generous and active despair : in every military operation he staked 
his life and crown ; and his enemies, of the Hellespont and the 
Moeander, were surprised by his celerity and subdued by his bold- 
ness. A victorious reign of eighteen years expanded the princi- 
pality of Nice to the magnitude of an empire. The throne of his 
successor and son-in-law Vataees was founded on a more solid ba- 
sis, a larger scope, and more plentiful resources; and it was the 
temper, as well as the interest, of Vataees to calculate the risk, to 
expect the moment, and to insure the success, of his ambitious de- 
signs. , In the decline of the Latins, I have brieily exposed- the 
progress of the Greek ; the prudent and gradual advances of a con- 
queror, who, in a reign of thirty-three years, rescued the provinces 
from national and foreign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the 
Imperial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which must fall at the 
first stroke of the axe. But his interior and jieaceful administra- 
tion is still more deserving of notice and praise (3). The calami- 
ties of the times had wasted the numbers and the substance of the 
Greeks : the motives and the means of agriculture were extirpated; 
and the most fertile lands were left without cultivation or inhabit- 
ants. A portion of this vacant property was occupied and im- 
proved by the command, and for the benefit, of the emperor : a 
powerful hand and a vigilant eye supplied and surpassed, by a skil- 
ful management, the minute diligence of a private farmer: the royal 
domain became the garden and granary of Asia; and without im- 
poverishing the people, the sovereign acquired a fund of innocent 
and productive wealth. According to the nature of the soil, his 
lands were sown with corn or planted with vines; the pastures 
were filled with horses and oxen, with sheep and hogs; and when 
Vataees presented to the empress a crown of diamonds and pearls, 
he informed her, with a smile, that this precious ornament arose 
from the sale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry. The produce 
of his domain was ajiplied to the maintenance of his |>alace and 
hospitals, the calls of dignity and benevolence: the lesson w r as still 
more useful Ilian the revenue : the plough was restored to its an- 
cient security and honour; and the nobles were taught to seek a 
sure and independent revenue from their estates, instead of adorn- 
ing their splendid beggary by the oppression of the people, or (what 
is almost the same) hv the favours of the court. The superfluous 
stock of corn and cattle was eagerly purchased by the Turks, with 
whom Vataees preserved a strict and sincere alliance; but he dis- 
couraged the importation of foreign manufactures, the costly silks 


{S) PsHivwpt, 1. 1. e. 23. 24. Tfle. Greg. 1. ii. e. 6. The trader or ibe Hvrantinov must observe 
how rarel v we are indulged with such precious details. 
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of the East, and the curious labours of the Italian looms. “ The 
“ demands of nature and necessity,” was he accustomed to say, 

“ arc indispensable ; but the influence of fashion may rise and sink 
“ at the breath of a monarch;” and both his precept and example 
recommended simplicity of manners and the use of domestic in- 
dustry. The education of youth and the revival of learning were 
the most serious objects of his care; and, without deciding the pre- 
cedency, he pronounced with truth, that a prince 'and a philo- 
sopher (4) are the two most eminent characters of human socioly. 

His first wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, a 
woman more illustrious by her personal merit, the milder virtues 
of her sex, than by the blood of the Angeli and Comncni, that 
flowed in her veins, and transmitted the inheritance of the empire. 

After her death he was contracted to Anne, or Constance, a natu- 
ral daughter of the emperor Frederic' the second ; but as the bride 
had not attained the years of puberty, Yataees placed in his solitary 
bed an Italian damsel of her train; and his amorous weakness be- 
stowed on the concubine the honours, though not the tit#, of law- 
ful empress, ilis frailty was censured as a flagitious and damnable 
sin by the monks; and their rude invectives exercised and displayed 
the patience of the royal lover. A philosophic ago may excuse a 
single vice, which was redeemed by a crowd of virtues; and- in the 
review of his faults, and the more intemperate passions of Lascaris, 
the judgment of their contemporaries was softened by gratitude to 
the second founders of the empire (5). The slaves of the Latins, 
without law or peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren 
who had resumed their national freedom; and Yataees employed 
the laudable policy of convincing the Greeks of every dominion 
that it yvas their interest to be enrolled in the number of his sub- 
jects. 

A strong shade of degeneracy is visible between John Vataces i,.,. 

and his son Theodore; between the founder who sustained the 'i.Tc iisr.' 
weight, and the heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the Imperial A oc ,J- *£5 
crown (6). Yet the character of Theodore was not devoid of 
energy ; he had been educated in the school of his father, in the ex- 
ercise of war and hunting : Constantinople was yet spared; but in 
the three years of a short reign, he thrice led his armies into the 


(4) M^vot yar* * avOo'OT'fuv cvouaTrorotTot ^*7t).ivc ia! ^t). [Gr<*?. 

Acropol. C. 32.). The emperor, in a lam i liar conversation, examined and ooqpu raged the slml.es el 
hit fiituri' logoth^e. 

(5) Compare Acropolita fc. 18- 52.), and the two GrM hooks of Xicpphoru* Gregnras. 

(6) A Persian saying, that Cyrus was the father, and Oariut the matter % of his subjects, was ap- 
plied to VaUcct and hut sou. But Pachynter (I* *• C. 23.] has mistaken the mild tyahus for 
the cruel Cambyses, despot or tyrant of hi* people. By the institution of taxet, Darius had 
incurred the leu odious, bul more contemptible, name of KatuvAoc, merchant or broker (Hero- 
dotus, iii. 89.). 
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heart of Bulgaria. His virtues were sullied by a choleric and sus- 
picious temper : the first of these may be ascribed to the ignorance 
of control ; and the second might naturally arise from a dark and 
imperfect view of the corruption of mankind. On a march in Bul- 
garia, he consulted on a question of policy his principal ministers; 
and the Greek logothete, George Acropolita, presumed to ofTond 
him by the declaration of a free and honest opinion. The emperor 
half-unsheathed his cimeter; but his more deliberate rage reserved 
Acropolita for a baser punishment. One of the first officers of the 
empire was ordered to dismount, stripped of his robes, and ex- 
tended on the ground in the presence of the prince and army. In 
this posture he was chastised with so many and such heavy blows 
from the clubs of two guards or executioners, that when Theodore 
commanded them to cease, the great logothete was scarcely able to 
rise and crawl away to his tent. After a seclusion of some days, 
he was recalled by a peremptory mandate to his seat in council ; and 
so dead were the Greeks to the sense of honour and shame, that it 
is from lift narrative of the sufferer himself that we acquire the 
knowledge of his disgrace (7). The cruelty of the emperor was ex- 
asperated by the pangs of sickness, the approach of a premature 
end, and the suspicion of poison and magic. The lives and for- 
tunes, the eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and nobles, were sacri- 
ficed to each sally of passion; and before he died, the son ofVataces 
might deserve from the people, or at least from the court, the ap- 
pellation of tyrant. A matron of the family of the Palaeologi had 
provoked his anger by refusing to bestow her beauteous daughter on 
the vile plebeian who was recommended by his caprice. Without 
regard to her birth or age, her body, as high as the neck, was in- 
closed in a sack with several cats, who were pricked with pins to 
irritate their fury against their unfortunate fellow-captive. In his 
last hours the emperor testified a wish to forgive and be forgiven, a 
just anxiety for the fate of John his son and successor, who, at the 
age of eight years, w f as condemned to the dangers of a long mino- 
■ioority of rity. His last choice entrusted the office of guardian to the sanctity 
uraAs, °f the patriarch Arsenius, and to the courage of George Muzalon, 
A Aogm?*’ ^ lc great domestic, who was equally distinguished by the royal fa- 
vour and the public hatred. Since their connection, with the La- 
tins, the names and privileges of hereditary rank had insinuated 
themselves into the Greek monarchy; and the noble families (8) 
were provoked by the elevation of a worthless favourite, to whose 
influence they irtiputed the errors and calamities of the late reign. 

(7) Acrojy.litn (c. 63.) seems to admire his own fihmim in sustaining a boating, and not roturn- 
ing to council till bo wa* called. lie relates the exploits of Theodore, and bis own service?, from 
C. 53. to c. 74. of bis history. See tbc third book of Nirephorns Gregoras. 

(8) Pachymer (I. i. c. 21.) names and discriminates fifteen or twenty Greek families, xott oaot 

a).).ot, oT$ vi aiyaJ.oytvvj; Titoa xott avyxtxpoxr.xo, Does he mean, by this deco- 

ration, a figurative, or a real golden chain ? Perhaps, both. 
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In the first council, after the emperor's death, Muzalon, from a 
lofty throne, pronounced a laboured" apology of his conduct and 
intentions: his modesty was subdued by an unanimous assurance 
of esteem and fidelity; and his most inveterate enemies were the 
loudest to salute him as the guardian and saviour of the Uornans. 

Eight days were sufficient to prepare the execution of the conspiracy. 

On the ninth, the obsequies of the deceased monarch were solem- 
ni jWH n the cathedral of Magnesia (9), an Asiatic city, where he ex- 

• LTjpjSToh^tiy 1 - banks of the llermuS, and at the foot of mount Sipy- 
^Ss. The holytfites were interrupted by a sedition of the guards; 

• * Muzalon, his brothers, and his adherents, were massacred at the 

‘ foot of the altar; and the absent patriarch was associated with a 

new colleague, with Michael Palamlogus, the most illustrious, in 
birth and merit, of the Grejjk nobles (10). 

Of those who are proud their ancestors, the far greater part Family ami 
must be content with local or domestic renown; and few there are ch «"wi <rf 
who dare trust the memorials of their family to the public annals p * l * olos "'' 
of their country. As early as the middle of the eleventh century, 
the noble race of the Palamlogi (11) stands high and conspicuous 
in the Byzantine history: it was the valiant George Paltcologus who 
placed the father of the Comneni on the throne ; and his kinsmen 
or descendants continue, in each generation, to lead the armies and 
councils of the state. The purple was not dishonoured by their 
alliance; and had the law of succession, and female succession, 
been strictly observed, the wife of Theodore Lascaris must have 
yielded to her elder sister, the mother of Michael Palaiologus, who 
afterwards raised his family to the throne. In his person, the 
splendour of birth was dignified by the merit of the soldier and 
statesman : in his early youth ho was promoted to the oflico of 
constable or commander of the French mercenaries ; the private 
expense of a day never exceeded three pieces of gold ; but his am- 
bition was rapacious and profuse; and his gifts were doubled by 
the graces of his conversation and manners. The love of the sol- 
diers and people excited the jealousy of the court ; and Michael 
thrice escaped from the dangers in w hich he was involved by his 
own imprudence or that of his friends. I. Under the reign of Jus- 
tice and Yataccs, a dispute arose (12) between two olliccrs, one of 


(9) The old geographers, with OHaritu ami D'Anville, and our travellers, particularly Pocock 

and Chandler, will teach us to distinguish the two Magnesias of Asia Minor, of the Macander and of 
•Sipvlus. The latter, our present object, it still flourishing for a Turkish city, sod lie* eight hours, 
or leagues, to the north-east of Smyrna (Tournciort, Voyage du Levant, torn. iii. It lire axil. p. 365 
— 370. Chandler's Travels into Asia Minor, p. 267.). > 

(10) SH* Acropolila (c. 75, 76, die.), who lived too near the limes; Pachymer (I. i. C. 13 — 25.), 
Gregoras (1. iii. c. 3, 4, 5-)* 

(11) The pedigree of Paltcologns is explained by Ducange (Famil. Bvzanl. p. 230, &c.) : the events 
of his private life arc related by Paclnuicr (I. i. c. 7 — 12.) aud Gregoras (I. ii. 8. L iii. 2. 4. 1. iv. 1.) 
with visible favour to the father of the reigning dynasty. 

(12) Acropolita (c. 50.) relates the circumstances of this curious adventure, which seem to have 
escaped the more recent writers. 
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whom accused the other of maintaining the hereditary right of the 
Palicologi. Tile cause was decided, according to the new jurispru- 
dence of the Latins, by single combat : the defendant was over- 
thrown ; but he persisted in declaring that himself alone was guilty; 
and that he had uttered these rash or treasonable speeches without 
the approbation or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of sus-. 
picion hung over the innocence of the constable : he was still pur- 
sued -by the whispers of malevolence; and a subtle courtinythc 
archbishop or Philadelphia, urged him to accept the jurigbnoa^pf • 
God in the fiery proof of the ordeal (13). Three •days before tfH^ 
trial, the patient's arm was inclosed in a bag, and secured by tne * 
royal signet; and it was incumbent on him to bear a red-hot ball 
of iron three times "from the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, with- 
out artifice and without injury. Pnla'ojogus eluded the dangerous 
experiment with sense and pleasantry. “ I am a soldier,” said lie, 

“ and will boldly enter the lists with my accusers; but a layman, 

“ a sinner like myself, is not endowed with the gift of miracles. 

“ Your piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the interposition - of 
“ heaven, and from your hands I will receive the fiery globo, the 
“ pledge of my innocence.” The archbishop started; the em- 
peror smiled ; and the absolution or pardon of Michael was ap- 
proved by new rewards and new services. II. In the succeeding 
reign, as he held the government of Nice, he was secretly informed, 
that the mind of the absent prince was poisoned with jealousy; and 
that death or blindness would be his final reward. Instead of 
awaiting the return and sentence of Theodore, the constable, with 
some followers, escaped from the city and the empire ; and though 
he was plundered by the Turkmans of the desert, he found an hos- 
pitable refuge in the court of the sultan. In the ambiguous slate 
of an exile, Michael reconciled the duties of gratitude and loyalty: 
drawing his sword against -the Tartars; admonishing the garrisons 
of the ltoman limit ; and promoting, by his influence, the restora- 
tion or peace, in which his pardon and recal were honourably in- 
cluded. III. While he guarded the West against the despot of Epi- 
rus, Michael was again suspected and condemned in the palace; 
and such was his loyalty or weakness, that he submitted to be led 
in chains above six hundred miles from Durazzo to Nice. The 
civility of the messenger alleviated his disgrace; the emperor’s sick- 
ness dispelled his danger ; and the last breath of Theodore, which 
recommended his infant son, at once acknowledged the innocence 
and the power of Palacologus. 

But his innocence had been too unworthily treated, and his power 


(13) Pachymer (I. i. c. 13.), who speak* «ilh proper contempt or tliic barbarous trial, affirms, that 
he had seen in his youth many poison* who had sustained, without injury, the fiery ordeal. As a 
Creek, he is credulous; hot the ingenuity of the Greek* might furnish *ome remedies of art or fraud 
against their own superstition, or that of their tyrant. 
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was too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the fair field 
that was opened to his ambition (lit). In the council after the death 
of Theodore, he was the first to pronounce, and the first to vio- 
Iato, the oath of allegiance to Muzalon ; and so dexterous was his 
conduct, that he reaped the benefit, without incurring the guilt, or 
at least the reproach, of the subsequeht massacre. In the choice 
of a regent, he balanced the interests and passions of the candi- 
dates ; turned their envy and hatred from himself against each other, 
and forced every competitor to own, that, after his own claims, 
those of Palieologus were best entitled to the preference. Linder 
the title of great duke, he accepted or assumed, during a long mi- 
nority, the active powers of government; the patriarch was a ve- 
nerable name; and the factious nobles were seduced, or oppressed, 
by the ascendant of his genius. The fruits of the economy of Va- 
laceswerc deposited in a strong castle on the banks of the llermus, 
in the custody of the faithful t arangians : the constable retained his 
command or influence over the foreign troops; he employed the 
guards to possess the treasure, and the treasure to corrupt the 
guards ; and whatsoever might he the abuse of the public money, 
his character was above the suspicion of private avarice, by him- 
self, or by his emissaries, he strove to persuade every rank of sub- 
jects, that their own prosperity would rise in just proportion to the 
establishment of bis authority. The weight of taxes was suspended, 
the perpetual theme of popular complaint ; and he prohibited the 
trials by the ordeal and judicial combat. These Barbaric institu- 
tions were already abolished or undermined in France (15) and 
England (lfi) ; and the appeal to the sword offended the sense or a 
civilised (17), and the temper of an unwarlike, people. For the 
filture maintenance of their wives and children, the veterans were 
grateful : the priest and the philosopher applauded his ardent zeal 
for the advancement of religion and learning ; and his vague pro- 
mise of rewarding merit was applied by every candidate to his own 


(14) Without com (>a ri op Pacbvmer to Thucydides or Tacitus, 1 will praise bis narrative (I. i. c. IS 
— 32. I. ii. c. 1—9.), which pursue* the ascent of Pal&ologus with eloquence, perspicuity, and toler- 
able freedom. Acropolita it more cautious, and Gregoras more concise. 

(15) The judicial combat was abolitbed by St. Louis in bit own territories; and bit example and 
authority were at length prevalent in France (Esprit des Lois, I. xxviii. c. *29.). 

(10) In civil case# Henry II. gave an option to the defendant: Glanville prefers the proof by evi- 
dence, and (bat by judicial combat it reprobated in the Fleta. Yet the tnal by battle hat never 
been abrogated in the English law, and it wit ordered by the judges at late a# the beginning of the 
last century.* 

(17) Yet an ingenious friend-hat urged to mein mitigation of tbit practice, I. That in nations 
emerging from barbarism, it moderates the liccuce of private war and arbitrary revenge. '2. That 
it is less aliturd than the trials by the ordeal, or boiling water, or the cross, which it bat contributed 
to abolish. 3. That it served at least at a test of personal courage; a quality to seldom united with 
a bate disposition, that the danger of a trial might be some check to a malicious prosecutor, and an 
Useful barrier agaiost injustice supported by power. The gallant and unfortunate Carl of Surrey 
might probably have escaped bit unmerited fate, bad not bit demand of the combat against bit a©- 
cuser been over-ruled. 


* And even demanded in the present. — M. 


Hit elevation 
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hopes. Conscious of the influence of the clergy, Michael success- 
fully laboured to secure the suffrage of that powerful order. Their 
expensive journey from Nice to Magnesia, afforded a decent and 
ample pretence: the leading prelates were tempted by the liberality 
of his nocturnal visits; and the incorruptible patriarch was flattered 
by the homage of his new colleague, who led his mule by the bridle 
into the tow r n, and removed to a respectful distance the importunity 
of the crowd. Without renouncing his title by royal descent, Pal«o- 
logus encouraged a free discussion into the advantages of elective 
monarchy; and his adherents asked, with the insolence of triumph, 
what patient would trust his health, or what merchant would -''an- 
don his vessel, to the hereditary skill of a physician or pilot? The 
youth of the emperor, and the impending dangers of a minority, 
required the support of a mature and experienced guardian ; of an 
associate raised above the envy of his equals, and invested with the 
name and prerogatives of royalty. For the interest of the prince 
and people, without any selfish views for himself or his family, the 
great duke consented to guard and instruct the son of Theodore ; 
but he sighed for the happy moment when he might restore to his 
firmer hands the administration Of his patrimony, and enjoy the 
blessings of a private station. He was first invested with the title 
and prerogatives of despot, which bestowed the purple ornaments 
and the second place in the lloman monarchy. It was afterwards 
agreed that John and Miehacl should be proclaimed as joint empe- 
rors, and raised on the buckler, but that the pre-eminence should 
be reserved for the birthright of the former. A mutual league of 
amity was pledged between the royal partners ; and in case of a 
rupture, the subjects were bound, by their oath of allegiance, to 
declare themselves against the aggressor ; an ambiguous name, the 
seed of discord and civil war. Palaeologus was content ; but on the 
day of the coronation, and in the cathedral of Nice, his zealous ad- 
herents most vehemently urged the just priority of his ago and 
■ithaci merit. The unseasonable dispute was eluded by postponing to a 
more convenient opportunity the coronation of John Lascaris ; and 
*■£«•’ he walked with a slight diadem in the train of his guardian, who 
alone received the Imperial crown from the hands of the patriarch. 
It was not without extreme reluctance that Arsenius abandoned the 
cause of his pupil ; but the Varangians brandished their battle- 
axes ; a sign of assent was extorted from the trembling youth ; and 
some voices were heard, that the life of a child should no longer 
impede the settlement of the nation. A full harvest of honours and 
employments was distributed, among his friends by the grateful Pa- 
kcologus. In his own family he created a despot and two sebasto- 
crators ; Alexius Strategopulus was decorated with the title of 
Cajsar ; and that veteran commander soon repaid the obligation, 
by restoring Constantinople to the Greek emperor. 
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It was in the second year of his reign, while he resided in the R«o»»ryor 
palace and gardens of Nymphaeum (18), near Smyrna, that the first Co ° 5 “u! mo ' 
messenger arrived at the dead of night; and the stupendous in- 
lelligence was imparted to Michael, after he had been gently waked 
by the tender precaution of his sister Eulogia. The man was un- 
known or obscure; he produced no letters from the victorious 
Caesar ; nor could it easily be credited, after the defeat of Yataces 
and the recent failure of Palaudogus himself, that the capital had 
been surprised by a detachment of eight hundred soldiers. As an 
hostage, the doubtful author was confined, with the assurance of 
dea'h or an ample recompense; and the court was left some hours 
in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the messengers of Alexius ar- 
rived with the authentic intelligence, and displayed the trophies of 
tlie conquest, the sword and sceptre (19), the buskins and bon- 
net (20), of the 'usurper Baldwin, which he hail dropped in his pre- 
cipitate flight. A general assembly of the bishops, senators, and 
nobles, was immediately convened, and never perhaps was an event 
received with more heartfelt and universal joy. In a studied ora- 
tion, tlie new sovereign of Constantinople congratulated his own and 
the public fortune. “ There was a time,” said he, “ a far distant 
“ time, when the Roman empire extended to the Adriatic, theTi- 
“ gris, and tlie coniines of /Ethiopia. After the loss of the pro- , 

“ viuccs, our capital itself, in these last and calamitous days, has 
“ been wrested from our hands by the Barbarians of the West. 

“ from the lowest ebb, the tide of prosperity has again returned in 
“ our favour; but our prosperity was that of fugitives and exiles; 

“ and when we were asked which was the country of the Romans, 

“ we indicated with a blush the climate of the globe and the quarter 
“ of the heavens. The divine Providence has now restored to our 
“ arms the city of Constantine, the sacred seat of religion and em- 
“ pire ; and it will depend on our valour and conduct to render this 
“ important acquisition the pledge and omen of future victories.” 

So eager was the impatience of tlie prince and people, that Michael RHum ti* 
made his triumphal entry into Constantinople only twenty days .mpror, 
after the expulsion of the Latins. The golden gate was thrown A i„ u g 
open at his approach ; tlie devout conqueror dismounted from his 
horse; and a miraculous imago of Mary the Conductress was borne 
before him, that the divine Virgin in person might appear to con- 


(18) The site of Nymphaeum is not clearly defined in ancient or modern geography. But from 
the last hours of Va lacvs [Acropolita, c. 52.), it is evident the palace and gardens of his favourite 
residence* were in ibe neighbourhood of Smyrna. Nympb.xum might bo loosely placed in Lydia 
(Gregorat, 1. vi. 6.). 

(19) This sceptre, the emblem of justice and power, was a long staff, such as was used by the 
heroes- in Homer. By the latter Greeks it was named Duanice, and the Imperial sceptre was dis- 
tinguished as usual by the red or purple colour. 

(20) Acropolita affirms (c. 87.), that this bonnet was after the French fashion ; but from the ruby 
at the point or summit, Ducange (Hist.dc C. P. 1. a. c. 28, 29.) believes that it was the high-crowned 
hat of the Greeks. Could Acropolita mistake the dress of his own court? 
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duct him to the temple of her Son, the cathedral of St. Sophia. 
But after the first transport of devotion and pride, he sighed at the 
dreary prospect of solitude and min. The palace was defiled with 
smoke and dirt, and the gross intemperance of the Franks ; whole 
streets had been consumed by fire, or were decayed by the injuries 
of time ; the sacred and profane edifices were stripped of their orna- 
ments ; and, as if they were conscious of their approaching exile, 
the industry of the Latins had been confined to the work of pillage 
and destruction. Trade had expired under the pressure of anarchy 
and distress, and the numbers of inhabitants had decreased with the 
opulence of the city. It was the first care of the Greek monarch to 
reinstate the nobles in the palaces of their fathers; and the houses 
or the ground which they occupied were restored to the families 
that could exhibit a legal right of inheritance. But the far greater 
part was extinct or lost ; the vacant property had devolved to the 
lord; he repeopled Constantinople by a liberal invitation to the pro- 
vinces ; and the bravo volunteers were seated in the capital which 
had been recovered by their arms. The French barons and the 
principal families had retired with their emperor ; but the patient 
and humble crowd of Latins was attached to the country, and indif- 
ferent to the change of masters. Instead of banishing the factories 
of the Pisans, Venetians, and Genoese, the prudent conqueror ac- 
cepted their oaths of allegiance, encouraged their industry, con- 
firmed their privileges, and allowed them to live under the jurisdic- 
tion of their proper magistrates. Of these nations, the Pisans and 
Venetians preserved their respective quarters in the city ; but the 
services and power of the Genoese deserved at the same time the 
gratitude and the jealousy of the Greeks. Their independent colony 
was lirst planted at the sea-port town of Heraclea in Thrace. They 
w'ere speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive possession of 
the suburb of Galata, an advantageous post, in which they revived 
the commerce, and insulted the majesty, of the Byzantine em- 
pire (21). 

The recovery of Constantinople was celebrated as the sera of a 
new empire : the conqueror, alone, and by the right of the sword, 
renewed his coronation in the church of St. Sophia; and the name 
and honours of John Lascaris, his pupil and lawful sovereign, were 
insensibly abolished. But his claims still lived in the minds of the 
people; and the royal youth must speedily attain the years of 
manhood and ambition. By fear or cpnscience, Palasologus was 
restrained from dipping his hands in innocent and royal blood; 
but the anxiety of an usurper and a parent urged him to secure his 
throne by one of those imperfect crimes so familiar to tlie modern 


(21) Swt Pacbrmer (1. 2. c. 26 — S3 ), Acropoliu (c. 88 ). Nieephorttf Gregory (l. hr. 7.), and for 
the treatment of the subject Latin*, Ducange (I. ▼. c. 36, 3l.). 
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Greeks. The loss of sight incapacitated the young prince for the 
active business of the world : instead of the brutal violence of 
tearing out his eyes, the visual nerve was destroyed by the intense 
glare of a red-hot basin (22), and John Lascaris was removed to a 
distant castle, where he spent many years in privacy and oblivion. 

Such cool and deliberate guilt may seem incompatible with remorse; 
but if Michael could trust the mercy of Heaven he was not inac- 
cessible to the reproaches and vengeance of mankind, which he had 
provoked by cruelty and treason. His cruelty imposed on a servile 
court the duties of applause or silence; but the clergy had a right 
to speak in the name of their invisible Master; and their holy 
legions were led by a prelate, whose character w as above the tempt- 
ations of hope or fear. After a short abdication of his dignity, 

Arsenius (23) had consented to ascend the ecclesiastical throne of 
Constantinople, and to preside in the restoration of the church. His 
pious simplicity w'as long deceived by the arts of Palseologus ; and 
his patience and submission might soothe the usurper, and protect 
the safety, of the young prince. On the news of his inhuman 
treatment, the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual sword ; and su- 
perstition, on this occasion, was enlisted in the cause of humanity 
and justice. In a synod of bishops, who were stimulated by the i« fxcommu- 
example of his zeal, the patriarch pronounced a sentence of excom- 
munication ; though his prudence still repeated the name of Michael 
in the public prayers. The Eastern p rehab's had not adopted the 
dangorotr maxims of ancient Home; nor did they presume to en- 
force their censures, by deposing princes, or absolving nations from 
their oaths of allegiance. But the Christian, who had been sepa- 
rated from God and the church, became an object of horror; and, 
in a turbulent and fanatic capital, that horror might arm the hand 
of an assassin, or inflame a sedition of the people. Palaeologus 
felt his danger, confessed his guilt, and deprecated his judge: the 
act was irretrievable ; the prize was obtained ; and the most rigorous 
penance, which he solicited, would have raised the sinner to the 
reputation of a saint. The unrelenting patriarch refused to an- 
nounce any means of atonement or any hopes of mercy; and con- 
descended only to pronounce, that, for so great a crime, great indeed 
must be the satisfaction. “ Do you require,” said Michael, “ that 
“ I should abdicate the empire?” And at these words, he offered, 
or seemed to offer, the sword of state. Arsenius eagerly grasped 


(23) This milder invention for extinguishing the sight, was tried by the philosopher Democritus 
on himself, when he sought to wit lid raw his mind from the visible world: a foolish story! The 
word abacinarrj in Latin and Italian, has furnished D mange (Gloss. Latin.] with an op|K>rtuoity 
to review the various modes of tdinding : the more violent were scooping, burning with au iron, or 
hot vinegar, and binding the bead with a strong cord till the eyes bunt from their sockets. Inge* 
nions tyrants! 

(33) See the first retreat and restoration of Arsenius, in Pachymor (I. ii. c. 15. 1. iii. c. 1 j 3.), and 
Nicephoros Gregoras (1. iii. c. 1. 1. iv. c. 1.]. Posterity Justly accused the a’.f<A((a and paOJuia 
of Arsenius, the virtues of an hermit, the vices of a minister (I. xii. c. 3.). 
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this pledge of sovereignty; hut .when he perceived that the emperor 
was unwilling to purchase absolution at so dear a rate, he indig- 
nantly escaped to his cell, and left the royal sinner kneeling and 
weeping before the door (24). 

Schism of ihc The danger and scandal of this excommunication subsisted above ' 

A 7.u. ’’ three years, till the popular clamour was assuaged by time and re- 

i 2 ti 6 — isu. pentauce; till the brethren of Arsenius condemned his inflexible 
spirit, so repugnant to the unbounded forgiveness of the Gospel. The 
emperor had artfully insinuated, that, if he were still rejected at 
home, he might seek, in the Roman pontiff, a more indulgent judge ; 
but it was far more easy and elTectual to find or to place that judge 
at the head of the Byzantine church. Arsenius was involved in a 
vague rumour of conspiracy and disaffection ; * some irregular steps 
in his ordination and government were liable to censure; a synod 
deposed him from the episcopal office; and he was transported 
under a guard of soldiers to a small island of the Propontis. Be- 
fore his exile, he sullenly requested that a strict account might be 
taken of the treasures of the church ; boasted, that his sole riches, 
three pieces of gold, had been earned by transcribing the psalms; 
continued to assert the freedom of his mind; and denied, with his 
last breath, the pardon which w as implored by the royal sinner (25). 
After some delay, Gregory, ) bishop of Adrianople, was translated 
to the Byzantine throne ; but his authority was found insufficient to 
support the absolution of the emperor; and Joseph, a reverend 
monk, was substituted to that important function. This edifying 
scene was represented in the presence of the senate and people ; at 
the end of six years, the humblo penitent was restored to the com- 
munion of the faithful ; and humanity w ill rejoice, that a milder 
treatment of the captive Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of his 
remorse. But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a powerful 
faction of the monks and clergy, who persevered above forty-eight 
years in an obstinate schism. Their scruples were treated with 
tenderness and respect by Michael and his son ; and the reconci- 
liation of the Arsenitcs w as the serious labour of the church and 
state. In the confidence of fanaticism, they had proposed to try 
their cause by a miracle ; and w hen the two papers, that contained 


(24) The crime and excommunication of Michael ore fairly told by Pachymer (I. iii. c. 10. 14. 
19, die.) and Grrgoras (I. iv. c. 4.). Mis confession and penance restored their freedom. 

|‘2S) Pachymer relates the exile of Arsenius {l. iv. c. 1 — 16.): he was one of the commissaries who 
'it>ited him in the desert island. The last testament of the unforgiving patriarch is still extant 
{Uupiu, Uibliotheque Ecclcsiaslifjnc, tom. x. p. 96.). 


* Except the omission of a prayer for the om- service. It was pleaded, in favour of Arsenius, 
peror, the charge* against Arsenius were of a among other proofs of the sultan's Christianity, 
different nature : he was accused of having al- that he had offered to eat ham. Pachymer, I. iv. 
lowed the sultan of Iconium to bathe in vessels c. 4. p. '266. It was after his exile that he was 
signed with the cross, and to have admitted him involved in a charge of conspiracy. — M. 
to the church, though unbapliicd, during the 1 Pachymer calls him Germanus. — H. 
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Chap, mii.] 

their own and the adverse cause, were east into a fiery brasier, they 
expected that the catholic verity would be respected by the flames. 

Alasl the two papers were indiscriminately consumed, and this un- 
foreseen accident produced the union of a day, and renewed the 
quarrel of an age (26). The final treaty displayed the victory of the 
Arsenites : the clergy abstained during forty days from all eccle- 
siastical functions; a slight penance was imposed on the laity; the 
body of Arsenius was deposited in the sanctuary; and in the name 
of the departed saint, the prince and people were released from the 
sins of their fathers (27). 

The establishment of his family was the motive, or at least the Reiso oi 
pretence, of the crime of Palaeologus; and he was impatient to 
confirm the succession, by sharing with his eldest son the honours 
of the purple. Andronicus, afterwards surnamed the Elder, was 
proclaimed and crowned emperor of the Romans, in the fifteenth <* 
year of his age; and, from the first a;ra of a prolix and inglorious thcEi'i™' 
reign, he held that august title nine years as the colleague, and fifty \ 0 i . '™’ 
as the successor, of his father. Michael himself, had he died in a A Vvi,. l Jj ! ’ 
private station, would have been thought more worthy of the em- 
pire; and the assaults of his temporal and spiritual enemies left 
him few moments to labour for his own fame or the happiness of 
his subjects. He wrested from the Franks several of the noblest 
islands of the Archipelago, Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes: his brother 
Constantine was sent to command in Malvasia and Sparta ; and the 
eastern side of the Morea, from Argos and Napoli to Cape Tecnarus, 
was repossessed by the Greeks. This effusion of Christian blood 
was loudly condemned by the patriarch; and the insolent priest 
presumed to interpose his fears and scruples between the arms of 
princes. Rut in the prosecution of these western conquests, the 
countries beyond the Hellespont were left naked to the'Turks; and 
their depredations verified the prophecy of a dying senator, that the 
recovery of Constantinople would be the ruin of Asia. The vic- 
tories of Michael were achieved by his lieutenants; his sword 
rusted in the palace; and, in the transactions of the emperor with 
the popes and the king of Naples, his political arts were stained with 
cruelty and fraud (28). 

I. The Vatican was the most natural refuge of a Latin emperor, 

(26) Pacbymer [V. rii. C. 22.) relate* this miraculous trial like a philosopher, and treats with si- 
milar contempt a plot of the Arieniles, to hide a revelation in the coffin of some old saint (I. vit. 
c. 13.). He compensates this incredniitf J>jr an image that weeps, another that bleeds (I. vii. c. 30.), 
and the miraculous cures of a deaf and a mute patient (I. li. c. 32.). 

(27) The story of the Arsenites is spread through the thirteen hooks of Pacbymer. Their union 
and triumph are rcschred for Nicephoros Gregoras (I. vii. c. 9.), who neither loves nor esteems these 
sectaries 

(28) Of the xiii hooks of Pachyroer, the first six (as the ivth and vlh of Nicephoros Gregoras) 
contain the reig^ of Michael, at the time of whose death he was forty yean of age. Instead of 
breaking, like bis editor the Pere Poussin, his history into two parts, 1 follow Ducango and Cousin, 
who number the xiii books in ooc sexies. 
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who had been driven from his throne; and pope Urban the Fourth 
appeared to pity the misfortunes, and vindicate the cause, of the fu- 
gitive Baldwin. A crusade, with plenary indulgence, was preached 
by his command against the schismatic Creeks: he excommuni- 
cated their allies and adherents; solicited Louis the Ninth in favour 
of his kinsman; and demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of France and England for the service of the holy war (29). The 
subtle Greek, who watched the rising tempest of the West, at- 
tempted to suspend or soothe the hostility of the pope, by suppliant 
embassies and respectful letters ; but he insinuated that the esta- 
blishment of peace must prepare the reconciliation and obedience 
of the Eastern church. The Homan court could not be deceived by 
so gross an artifice ; and Michael w : as admonished, that the repent- 
ance of the son should precede the forgiveness of the father; and 
that fait It '[an ambiguous word) was the only basis of friendship 
and allianoe. After a long and afTected delay, the approach of 
danger, and the importunity of Gregory the Tenth, compelled him 
to enter on a more serious negotiation : ho alleged the example of 
the great Yataces; and the Greek clergy, who understood the in- 
tentions of their prince, were not alarmed by the first steps of re- 
conciliation and respect. But when he pressed the conclusion of 
the treaty, they strenuously declared, that the Latins, though not 
in name, were heretics in fact, and that they despised those stran- 
gers as the vilest and most despicable portion of the human race (30). 
It was the task of the emperor to persuade, to corrupt, to intimi- 
date, the most popular ecclesiastics, to ’gain the vote of each indivi- 
dual, and alternately to urge the arguments of Christian charity and 
the public welfare. The texts of the fathers and the arms of the 
Franks were balanced in the theological and political scale; and 
without approving the addition to the Nicene creed, the most mo- 
derate were taught to confess, that the two hostile propositions of 
proceeding from the Father nr the Son, and of proceeding from Uie 
Father anb the Son, might be reduced to a safe and Catholic 
sense (31). The supremacy of the pope was a doctrine more easy 
to conceive, but more painful to acknowledge; yet Michael repre- 
sented to his monks and prelates, that they might submit to name 
the Roman bishop as the lirst of the patriarchs; and that their dis- 
tance and discretion w ould guard the liberties of the Eastern church 
from the mischievous consequences of the right of appeal. He pro- 


[29) Ducange, de C. P. I. v. c. 33, &c. from the Epistles of Urban IV. 

[3l>) From iboir mercantile intercourse with ibo Venetians and Geoocsc, tbev brand. <1 the La- 
tins a* xaTrvjiiot and j>Ayav90t (Pacbymer, 1- v. c. JO.). “ Sous* 1 are ber«Uc« in uaate ; others, 
“ like the Latins, in fact,' said tbe learned Veceus (1. ». c. 12.), wbo soon afterwards Ix-catae a 
coovcrt (c. 13, 16.) and a patriarch (c. 24.). 

(31) lu Ibis class we «ua> place Pachymirr hurt self, wbosa copious and candid narrative occupies 
the sth and vitU books of hi* bistory. Vet the Greek it silent on the council of Lyons, and seems to 
believe that tbe popes always resided io Rome and Italy (I. v.-c. 11 . 21.)/ 
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tested that he would sacrifice his life and empire rather than yield the 
smallest point of orthodox faith or national independence; and this 
declaration was sealed and ratified by a golden bull. The patriarch 
Joseph withdrew to a monastery, to resign or resume his throne, 
according to the event of the treaty : the letters of union and obe- 
dience were subscribed by the emperor, his son Andronicus, and 
thirty-live archbishops and metropolitans, with their respective sy- 
nods ; and the episcopal list was multiplied by many dioceses which 
were annihilated under the yoke of the infidels. An embassy was 
composed of some trusty ministers and prelates : they embarked 
for Italy, with rich ornaments and rare perfumes, for the altar of 
St. Peter ; and their secret orders authorised and recommended a 
boundless compliance. They were received in the general council 
of Lyons, by pope Gregory the Tenth, at the head of five hundred 
bishops (32). He embraced with tears his long-lost and repentant 
children ; accepted the oath of the ambassadors, w ho abjured the 
schism in the name of the two emperors; adorned the prelates w ith 
the ring and mitre; chanted in Greek and Latin the Niccnc creed 
with the addition of /ilioque; and rejoiced in the union of the Last 
and West, which had teen reserved for his reign. To consummate 
this pious work, the llyzantine deputies were speedily followed by 
tlie pope’s nuncios ; and their instruction discloses the* policy of 
the \atican, which could nut be satisfied w ith the vain title of su- 
premacy. After viewing the temper of file prince and people, they 
were enjoined to absolve the schismatic clergy, who should suli- 
scribe and swear their abjuration and obedience; to establish in all 
the churches the use of the perfect creed ; to prepare the entrance 
of a cardinal legale, with the full powers and dignity of his oilicc; 
and to instruct the emperor in the advantages which he might de- 
rive from the temporal protection of tho Roman pontiiT (33). 

But they found a country without a friend, a nation in w hich the hi* 
names of Romo and Union were pronounced with abhorrence. • The ** orVtw' 11 
patriarch Joseph was indeed removed: his place was filled by Yec- 
cus, an ecclesiastic oflearning and moderation; and the emperor cm-im 
was still urged by the same molivos, to persevere in the same pro- 
fessions. But in his private language, Palaxdogus alTccted to deplore 
the pride, and to blame the innovations, of the Latins ; and w Idle 
he debased his character by this double hypocrisy, he justified and 
punished the opposition of his subjects. By tho joint suffrage of 
the new and the ancient Rome, a sentence of excommunkation was 
pronounced against the obstinate schismatics : the censures of the 


(32/ See the acts of ibe council of Lyons in tho year 1274. Floury, Hist. Eeclestastiqtic, 
ton), xviii. p. 181 — 199. Dupin, fiibliot. Ecclo*. tom. x. p. 135. 

(33} This curious instruction, which lias boon drawn with more or less honesty by Wading and 
Loo Allatius from the archives of ibe Vatican, is given in an abstract or version by Fleury (tom. xviii. 
•p. 252— 2W.). 
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church were executed by the sword of Michael; on the failure of 
persuasion, he tried the arguments of prison and exile, of whipping 
and mutilation ; those touch-stones, says an historian, of cowards 
and the brave. Two Greeks still reigned in /F.tolia, Epirus, and 
Thessaly, with the appellation of despots : they had yielded to the 
sovereign of Constantinople, but they rejected the chains of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and supported their refusal by successful arms. Under 
their protection, the fugitive imnks and bishops assembled in hos- 
tile synods; and retorted the name of heretic with the galling addi- 
tion of apostate: the prince of Trebixond was tempted to assume the 
forfeit title of emperor; 1 and even the Latins of Negropont, Thebes, 
Athens, and the Morea, forgot the' merits of the convert, to join, 
with open or clandestine aid, the enemies of Pakeologus. His fa- 
vourite generals, of his ow n blood and family, successively deserted, 
or betrayed, the sacrilegious trust. His sister Eulogia, a niece, and 
two female cousins, conspired against him; another niece, Mary 
queen of Bulgaria, negotiated his ruin with the sultan of Egypt; and, 
in the public eye, their treason was consecrated as the most sublime 
virtue (3i). To the pope’s nuncios, who urged the consummation, 
of the work, Palaeologus ex'posed a naked recital of all that he had 
done and suffered for their sake. They were assured that the guilty 
sectaries, of both sexes and every rank, bad been deprived of their 
honours, their fortunes, and their liberty; a spreading list of confis- 
cation and punishment, which involved many persons, the dearest 
to the emperor, or the best deserving of his favour. They were 
conducted to the prison, to behold four princes of the royal blood 
chained in the four corners, and shaking their fetters in an agony of 
grief and rage. Two of these captives were afterwards released; 
the one by submission, the other by death : but the obstinacy of 
their two companions was chastised by the loss of their eyes; and 
the Greeks, the least adverse to the union, deplore that cruel and 
inauspicious tragedy (35). Persecutors must expect the hatred of 
those whom they oppress; but they commonly find some consola- 
tion in the testimony of their conscience, thefcpplause of their party, 
and, perhaps, the success of their undertaking. But the hypocrisy 
of Michael, which was prompted only by political motives, must 
have forced him to hate himself, to despise his followers, and to 
esteem and envy the rebel champions by whom he was detested and 

(34) This Trank and authentic confession of Michael's distress is exhibited in barbarous I. at in 
bv Ogeriug, who signs himself Prolonolaritis Interpret tun, and transcribed by Wading from the 
MSS. of the Vatican (A. D. 1278, No. 3.). Ilis Annals of the Franciscan order, the Fralres Minore*. 
in xvii volume* in folio (Rome, 1741), I have now accidentally seen among the waste paper of a 
bookseller. 

(35) See the ritb book of Pacliymer. particularlv the chapters I. II. 16. 18.24 — 27. He is the 
more credible, as he speaks of this persecution with less anger than sorrow. 


According to Fallmaraycr he had always maintained this title. — M. 
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despis^lT While his violence was abhorred at Constantinople, at 
Rome his slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity suspected; till 
at length pope Martin the Fourth excluded the Greek emperor from 
the pale of a church, into which he was striving to reduce a schis- 
matic people. No sooner had the tyrant expired, than the union no anion 
was dissolved, and abjured by unanimous consent; the churches »!“S. 
were purified ; the penitents were reconciled ; and his son Andro- 
nicus, after weeping the sins and errors of his youth, most piously 
denied his father the burial of a prince and a Christian (36). 

II. In the distress of the Latins, the walls and towers of Con- r.iurio, of 
stantinople had fallen to decay: they were restored and fortified by 
the policy of Michael, who deposited a plenteous store of corn and N> g l '*i,° d 
salt provisions, to sustain the siege which he might hourly expect 
from the resentment of the Western powers. Of these, the sove- 
reign of the Two Sicilies was the most formidable neighbour; but 
as long as they were possessed by Mainfroy, the bastard of Frederic 
the second, his monarchy was the bulwark, rather than the an- 
noyance, of the Eastern empire. The usurper, though a brave and 
active prince, was sufficiently employed in the defence of his throne; 
his proscription by successive popes had separated Mainfroy from 
the common cause of the Latins; and the forces that might have 
besieged Constantinople were detained in a crusade against the do- 
mestic enemy of Rome. The prize of her avenger, the crown of 
the Two Sicilies, was won and worn by the brother of St. Louis, 
by Charles count of Anjou and Provence, who led the chivalry of 
France on this holy expedition (37). The disaffection of his Chris- 
tian subjects compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony of Saracens 
whom his father had planted in Apulia ; and this odious succour 
will explain the defiance of the Catholic hero, who rejected all 
terms of accommodation. “ Bear this message,” said Charles, “ to 
“ the sultan of Nocera, that God and the sword are umpire between 
“ us; and that he shall either send me to paradise, or I will send 
“ him to the pit of hell.” The armies met ; and though I am igno- 
rant of Mainfroy ’s doom in the other world, in this he lost his friends, 
his kingdom, and his life, in the bloody battle of Benevento. Na- 
ples and Sicily were immediately peopled with a warlike race of 
French nobles ; and their aspiring leader embraced the future con- 
quest of Africa, Greece, and Palestine. The most specious reasons 
might point his first arms against the Byzantine empire ; and Pa- 

(36) Pacbymer, I. xii. c. 1 — II. 17. The speech of Andronicus the Elder (lib. xii. c. 2.) is • 
carious record, which proves, that if the Greeks were the slaves of the emperor, the emperor was 
not less the slave of superstition and the clergy. 

(37) The best account*, the nearest the time, the most full and entertaining, of the conquest of 
Naples by Charles of Anjou, may be found in the Florentine Chronicles of Ricordano Malespina 
(c. 175 — 193.) and Giovanni Yillani (1. vii. c. 1—10. 25—30.), which are published by Mnratori in 
the viiilh and xiiith volumes of the Historians of Italy. In his Annals (tom. xi. p. 56—72.), he has 
abridged these great events, which arc likewise described in the lstoria Civile of Gianuone, tom. It. 

1. xix. tom. iii. I.xx. 

viii. 2 
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laologtM, diffident of hi* own strength, repeatedly appeJild from 
the ambition of Charles to the humanity of St. Louis, who still 
preserved a just ascendant over the mind of his ferocious brother. 
For a while the attention of that brother was confined at home by 
the invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the Imperial house of Swa- 
bia: but the liapless boy sunk in the unequal conflict; and his exe- 
cution on a public scaffold taught the rivals of Charles to tremble 
for their heads as well as their dominions. A second respite was 
obtained by the last crusade of St. Louis to the African coast ; and 
the double motive of interest and duty urged the king of Naples 
to assist, with his powers and his presence, the holy enterprise. 
The death of St. Louis released him from the importunity of a vir- 
tuous censor : the king of Tunis confessed himself the tributary and 
ihreiiADitke vassal of the crown of Sicily; and the boldest of the French knights 
were free to enlist under his hanner against the Greek empire. A 
ai”®’ G' c * t y and a marriage united his interest with the house of Cour- 
tenay; his daughter Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and heir 
of the emperor Baldwin ; a pension of six hundred ounces of gold 
was allowed for his maintenance; and his generous fattier distri- 
buted among his allies the kingdoms and provinces of the Fast, 
reserving only Constantinople, and one day’s journey round the 
city, for the Imperial domain (38). In this perilous moment Pa- 
teologus was the most eager to subscribe the creed, and implore 
the protection, of the Roman pontiff, who assumed, with propriety 
and weight, the character of an angel of peace, the common father 
of the Christians. By his voice, the sword of Charles was chained 
in the scabbard ; and the Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the 
pope's antechamber, biting his ivory sceptre in a transport of fury, 
and deeply resenting the refusal to enfranchise aDd consecrate his 
arms. He appears to have respected the disinterested mediation of 
Gregory the Tenth ; but Charles was insensibly disgusted by the 
• pride and partiality of Nicholas the Third; and his attachment to 
his kindred, the Ursini family, alienated the most strenuous cham- 
pion from the service of the church. The hostile league against 
the Greeks, of Philip the Latin emperor, the king of the Two Sun- 
lies, and the republic of Venice, was ripened into execution ; and 
the election of Martin the Fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction 
to the cause. Of the allies, Philip supplied his name, Martin, a 
bull of excommunication, the Venetians, a squadron of forty galleys; 
and the formidable powers of Charles consisted of forty counts, ten 
thousand men at arms, a numerous body of infantry, and a fleet of 
more than three hundred ships and transports. A distant day was 
appointed for assembling this mighty force in the harbour of Brin- 


joogle 


JW) Bncaitgp, Hht. d. C. P. 1. T . c. *9 — I. Ti. e. 1 — 13. Pachymer, 1. It. C. V9. I. T.t. t 
—10. 24. 1. tI. c. SO. 32, 33. and Nicephoros Gregoras, I. it. 4. 1. v. 1, 6. 
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di*i; and a previous attempt was risked with a detachment of three 
hundred knights, who invaded Albania, and besieged the fortress 
of Belgrade. Their defeat might amuse with a triumph the vanity 
of Constantinople ; but the more sagacious Michael, despairing of 
his arms, depended on the eflecis of a conspiracy ; on the secret 
workings of a rat, who gnawed the bow-string (39) of the Sicilian 
tyrant. 

Among the proscribed adherents of the house of Swabia, John of r»i™i°g<u 
Procida forfeited a small island of that name in the bay of Naples. "iwSuor 1 " 
His birth was noble, but his education was learned; and in the 
poverty of exile, he was relieved by the practice of physic, which 
he had studied in Die school of Salerno. Fortune had left him no- 
thing to lose, except life ; and to despise life, is the first qualification 
of a rebel. Procida was endowed with - the art of negotiation, to 
enforce his reasons, and disguise his motives; and in his various 
transactions with nations and men, he could persuade each party 
that he laboured solely for their interest. The new kingdoms of 
Charles were afflicted by every species of fiscal and military oppres- 
sion (kO); and the lives and fortunes of his Italian subjects were 
sacrificed to the greatness of their master and the licentiousness of 
his followers. The hatred of Naples was repressed by his presence ; 
but the looser government of his vicegerents excited the contempt, 
as well as the aversion, of the Sicilians: the island was roused to 
a sense of freedom by the eloquence of Procida ; and he displayed 
to every baron his private interest in the common cause. In the 
eonfidence'of foreign aid, he successively visited the courts of the 
Greek emperor, ami of Peter king of Arragon (kl), who possessed 
the maritime countries of Valentia and Catalonia. To the ambi- 
tious Peter a crown was presented, which he might justly claim by 
his marriage with the sister* of Mainfroy, and by the dying voice of 
Conradin, who from the scaffold had cast a ring to his heir and 
avenger. Palaologus was easily persuaded to divert his enemy 
from a foreign war by a rebellion at home; and a Greek subsidy of 
twenty-five thousand ounces of gold was most profitably applied 
to arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed under an holy banner to the 
specious attack of the Saracens of Africa. In the disguise of a monk 
or beggar, the indefatigable missionary of revolt flew from Constan- 

(39) The reader of Herodotus will recollect bow miraculously tbe Assyrian host of Sennacherib 
was disarmed and destroyed (I. li. c. 141.). 

(40) According to Sabas Malatpina [Hist. Simla, 1. iii. c. 16. in Hnratori, tom. wiii. p. 831.), a 

zealous Guelph, the subjects of Charles, wbo bad reviled Mainfroy as a wolf, began to regret 
bim as a lamb ; and lie justifies their discontent by tbe oppressions of the Preach government 
(1. vi. e. 3. 7.]. See tbe Sicilian manifesto in Nicholas Specials (L i. c. 11. in Mnraion, loin. x. 

р. 930.). 

(41) See the character and counsels of Peter lung of Amgen, in Mariana (Hist. Hispan. 1. liv. 

с. 6. tom. ii. p. 133.). The reader forgives tbe Jesuit's delects, in favour, always of his style, and 
often of his sense. 

* Daughter. See Balkans Middle Ages, vobi. p. 517. — M. 
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tinoplc to Rome, and from Sicily to Saragossa : the treaty was sealed 
with the signet of pope Nicholas himself, the enemy of Charles ; 
and his deed of gift transferred the fiefs of St. Peter from the house 
of Anjou to that of Arragon. So widely, diffused and so freely cir- 
culated, the secret was preserved above two years with impene- 
trable discretion : and each of the conspirators imbibed the maxim 
of Peter, who declared that he would cut off his left hand if it 
were conscious of the intentions of his right. The mine was pre- 
pared with deep and dangerous artifice; but it may be questioned, 
whether the instant explosion of Palermo were the effect of accident 
or design. 

On the vigil of Easter, a procession of the disarmed citizens vi- 
sited a church without the walls ; and a noble damsel was rudely 
insulted by a French soldier (!s2). The ravisher was instantly pu- 
nished with death ; and if the people was at first scattered by a 
military force, their numbers and fury prevailed: the conspirators 
seized the opportunity; the flame spread over the island; and eight 
thousand French w r ere exterminated in a promiscuous massacre, 
which has obtained the name of the Sicilian Vespers (4-3). From 
every city the banners of freedom and the church were displayed: 
the revolt was inspired by the presence or the soul of Procida ; and 
Peter of Arragon, who sailed from the African coast to Palermo, 
was saluted as the king and saviour of the isle. By the rebellion 
of a people on whom he had so long trampled with impunity, 
Charles was astonished and confounded ; and in the first agony of 
grief and devotion, he was heard to exclaim, “O God! if thou hast 
“ decreed to humble me, grant me at least a gentle and gradual 
“ descent from the pinnacle of greatnessl” His fleet and army, 
which already filled the sea-ports of Italy, were hastily recalled 
from the service of the Grecian war ; and the situation of Messina 
exposed that town to the first storm of his revenge. Feeble in them- 
selves, and yet hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens would have 
repented, and submitted on the assurance of full pardon and their 
ancient privileges. But the pride of the monarch was already 
rekindled ; and the most fervent entreaties of the legate could extort 
no more than a promise, that he would forgive the remainder, after 
a chosen list d eight hundred rebels had been yielded to his discre- 
tion. The despair of the Messinese renewed their courage: Peter 
of Arragon approached to their relief (44) ; and his rival was driven 

(42) After enumerating the sufferings of bis country, Nicholas Special is adds, in the true spirit of 
Italian jealousy. Qua* omnia el graviora quidem, ut arhitror, patienti aoimo Siculi tolerasaent, 
nisi (quod priauim cunctis dominantibus cavendum cat) alima* fixminas imasissent (I. i. c. 2. 
p. 924.). 

(43) The French were long taught to remember this bloody lesson : u If I am provoked (said 
44 Henry the Fourth), I will breakfast at Milan, and dine at Naples." — 44 lour majesty (replied the 
44 Spanish ambassador j may perhaps arrive in Sicily for Teepers." 

(44) This revolt, with the subsequent victory, aro related by two national writers, Barlboelmy a 
Keocaatro (in Muratoii, loin, xiii.) and Nicholas Spcdalis (in Muralori, tom. x.), tbc one a content- 
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back by the failure of provision and the terrors of the equinox to 
the Calabrian shore. At the same moment, the Catalan admiral, 
the famous Roger de Loria, swept the channel with an invincible 
squadron: the French fleet, more numerous in transports than in 
galleys, was either burnt or destroyed ; and the same blow assured 
the independence of Sicily and the safety of the Greek empire. A 
few days before liis death, the emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall 
of an enemy whom he hated and esteemed ; and perhaps he might 
be content with the popular judgment, that had they not been 
matched with each other, Constantinople and Italy must spoedily 
have obeyed the same master (io). From this disastrous moment, 
the life of Charles was a series of misfortunes: bis capital was in- 
sulted, his son was made prisoner, and he sunk into the grave 
without recovering the isle of Sicily, which, after a war of twenty 
years, was finally severed from the throne of Naples, and transferred, 
as an independent kingdom, to a younger branch of the house of 
Arragon (Mi). 

I shall not, I trust, be accused of superstition ; but I must re- 
mark, that, even in this world, the natural order of events will 
sometimes afford the strong appearances of moral retribution. The 
first Palaeologus had saved his empire by involving the kingdoms 
of the West in rebellion and blood ; and from these scenes of dis- 
cord uprose a generation of iron men, who assaulted and endan- 
gered the empire of his son. In modern times, our debts and taxes 
are the secret poison which still corrodes the bosom of peace ; but 
in the weak and disorderly government of the middle ages, it was 
agitated by the present evil of the disbanded armies. Too idle to 
work, too proud to beg, the mercenaries w'ere accustomed to a life 
of rapine; they could rob with more dignity and effect under a 
banner and a chief; and the sovereign, to whom their service was 
useless, and their presence importunate, endeavoured to discharge 
the torrent on some neighbouring countries. After the peace of 
Sicily, many thousands of Genoese, Catalans (47), &c. who had 
fought, by sea and land, under the standard of Anjou or Arragon, 
were blended into one nation by the resemblance of their manners 
and interest. They heard that the Greek provinces of Asia were 
invaded by the Turks : they resolved to share tire harvest of pay 

porary, the other of the next rentary. The patriot Sped alls disclaims the name of rebellion, and 
all previous correspondence with Poier of Arragon (nullo communicalo cou&ilio), who happened to 
be with a Heel and army on the African coast (I. i. c. 4. 9.) 

(4a) Nicephoros Grcgoras (l. v. c. 6.) admires the wisdom of Providence iu this equal balance of 
stales and princes. For the honour of Pahnologus, I bad rather this balance had been observed by 
an Italian writer. 

(46) See the Chronicle of Yillani, the xilh volume of the Annali d'llalia of Muratori, and the xxlh 
and xxist books of the lstoria Civile of Giannonc. 

(47) In this motley multitude, the Catalans and Spaniards, the bravest of the soldiery, were 
styled, by themselves and the Greeks, Amojavare*. Moncada derives their origin from the Goths, 
and Pachymer (1. xi. c. 22.) from the Arabs; and in spile of national and religious pride, I am 
afraid the latter is in the right. 
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and plunder; and Frederic king of Sicily most liberally contributed 
the means of their departure. In a warfare of twenty years, a ship* 
or a camp, was become their country; arms were their sole pro- 
fession and property ; valour was the only virtue which they knew ; 
their women had imbibed the fearless temper of their lovers and 
husbands : it was reported, that, with a stroke of their broad-sword, 
the Catalans could cleave a horseman and an horse ; and the report 
itself was a powerfnl weapon. Roger de Flor’ was the most po- 
pular of their chiefs; and his personal merit overshadowed the dig- 
nity of his prouder rivals of Arragon. The offspring of a marriage 
between a German gentleman of the court of Frederic the Second 
and a damsel of Brindisi, Roger was successively a templar, an 
apostate, a pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful ad- 
miral of the Mediterranean. He sailed from Messina to Constan- 
tinople, with eighteen galleys, four great ships, and eight thousand 
adventurers;! and his previous treaty was faithfully accomplished 
by Andronicus the elder, who accepted with joy and terror this 
formidable succour. . A palace was allotted for Ins reception, and a 
niece of the emperor was given in marriage to the valiant stranger, 
who was immediately created great duke or admiral of Romania. 
After a decent repose, he transported his troops over the Propontis, 
and boldly led them against the Turks : in two bloody battles thirty 
thousand of the Moslems were slain : he raised the siege of Phila- 
delphia, and deserved the name of the deliverer of Asia. But after 
a short season of prosperity, the cloud of slavery and ruin again 
hurst on that unhappy province. The inhabitants escaped (says a 
Greek historian } from the smoke into the flames ; and the hostility 
of the Turks was less pernicious than the friendship of the Cata- 
lans.} The lives and fortunes which they had rescued they consi- 
dered as their own: the willing or reluctant maid was saved from 
the race of circumcision for the embraces of a Christian soldier : 
the exaction of fines and supplies was enforced by licentious rapine 
and arbitrary executions ; and, on the resistance of Magnesia, the 
great duke besieged a city of flic Roman empire (48). These disor- 
ders he excused by the wrongs and passions of a victorious army; 
nor would his own authority or person have been safe, had he dared 


(48) Some idea may hi* formed of the population of these cities, from the 38.000 inhabitants of 
Tralles, which, in the iirecoding reign, was rebuilt by the emperor, and rained by the Turks. 


(Pachymer (I. sri. c. 20, 21.). 


* Qn Roger de Flor and bis companions, see 
an historical fragment, detailed and interesting, 
entitled The Spaniards of the Fourteenth Os* 
lury," and inserted in “ L'Espogne en 1808," a 
srork translated from the German, vo4. ti. p. 187. 
This narrative enables us (o detect some slight 
•rrors which base crept into that of Gibbon 
— G. 


■f The troops of Roger de Flor, according to his 
companion Ramon de Montaucr, were iSoo men 
at arms, 4000 Almogavares and 1000 other foot, 
besides tbe sailors &n«l manners, vol. ii. p. 137. 
— M. 

t Ramon de MonUner suppresses the cruellies 
and oppressions of the Catalans, in which, per- 
haps, he shared. — If. 
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to parish his faithful followers, who were defrauded of the just and 
covenanted price of their services. The threats and complaints of 
Andronicus disclosed the nakedness of the empire. His golden bull 
had invited no more than five hundred horse and a thousand foot 
soldiers; yet the crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the East, 
had been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty. While his 
bravest allies were content with three byzants or pieces of gold, for 
their monthly pay, an ounce, or even two ounces, of gold were as- 
signed to the Catalans, whose annual pension would thus amount 
to near an hundred pounds sterling : one of their chiefs had mo- 
destly rated at three hundred thousand crowns the valour of his 
future merits ; and above a million had been issued from the trea- 
sury for the maintenance of these costly mercenaries. A cruel tax 
had been imposed on the corn of the husbandman : one third was 
retrenched from the salaries of the public officers; and the standard 
of the coin was so shamefully debased, that of the four-and-twenty 
parts only five were of pure gold (k9). At the summons of the em- 
peror, Roger evacuated a province which no longer supplied the 
materials of rapine;' but he refused to disperse his troops; and while 
his style was repectful, his conduct was independent and hostile. 
He protested, that if the emperor should march against him, he 
would advance forty paces to kiss the ground before him, but in 
rising from this prostrate attitude Roger had a life and sword at 
the service of his friends. The great duko of Romania condes- 
cended to accept the title and ornaments of Osar; but he rejected 
the new proposal of the government of Asia with a subsidy of corn 
and money,! on condition that he should reduce his troops to the 
harmless number of three thousand men. Assassination is the last 
resource of cowards. The Caesar- was tempted to visit the royal 
residence of Adrianople; in the apartment, and before the eyes, of 
the empress, he was stabbed by the Alani guards; and, though the 
deed was imputed to their private revenge, j his countrymen, who 
dwelt at Constantinople in the security of peace, were involved in 

(49) I bate collected these pecuniary circumstances from Pachymer [1. xi. C. 21. 1. xii. c. 4, 5. 8- 
14. 19.), who describes the progressive degradation of the gold coin. Even in the prosperous times 
of John Doras Va laces, the byzants weft* composed in equal proportions of the pure and the baser 
metal. The poverty of Michael PaUsnlogns compelled him to strike a new coin, with nine parts, or 
caraU, of gold, syid fifteen of copper alloy. After his death, the tlaodard rose to ten carats, till in 
the public distress it was reduced to the moiety. The prince was relieved for a moment, while 
credit aod commerce were for ever blunted. In France, the gold com is of twenty-two carats (one 
twelfth alloy), ami the staudard of England and Holland is still higher. 


* Roger de Flor, according to Ramon de Mon- + Andronicus paid the Catalans in the debated 
taner, was recalled from Natalia, on account of money, much to their indignation. — M. 
the war which had arisen on the death of Aran, $ According to Ramon tie Montauer, ho was 
king of Bulgaria. Andronicus claimed the king- murdered hy order of Kyr (xvpio;) Michael, son 
do® for his nephews, the sons of A»au hy his of the emperor, p. 170. — M. 
sister. Roger de Flor tunned the tide of success 
in favour of the emperor of Constantinople, and 
made peace. — M. 
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the same proscription by the prince or people. The loss of their 
leader intimidated the crowd of adventurers, who hoisted the sails 
of flight, and were soon scattered round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. Cut a veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans or 
French, stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the Hel- 
lespont, displayed the banners of Arragon, and offered to revenge 
and justify their chief, by an equal combat of ten or an hundred 
warriors. Instead of accepting this bold defiance, the emperor Mi- 
chael, the son and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to oppress them 
with the weight of multitudes : every nerve was strained to form 
an army of thirteen thousand horse and thirty thousand foot; and 
the Propontis was covered with the ships of the Greeks and Ge- 
noese. In two battles by sea and land, these mighty forces were 
encountered and overthrown by the despair and discipline of the 
Catalans; the young emperor fled to the palace; and an insufficient 
guard of light-horse was left for the protection of the open country. 
Victory renewed the hopes and numbers of the adventurers: every 
nation was blended under the name and standard of the great com- 
pany; and three thousand Turkish proselytes deserted from the 
Imperial service to join this military association. In the possession 
of Gallipoli,' the Catalans intercepted the trade of Constantinople 
and the Clack Sea, while they spread their devastations on either 
side of the Hellespont over the confines of Kurope and Asia. To 
prevent their approach, the greatest part of the Byzantine territory 
was laid waste by the Greeks themselves ; the peasants and their 
cattle retired into the city ; and myriads of sheep and oxen, for which 
neither place nor food could be procured, were unprofitably slaugh- 
tered on the same day. Four times the emperor Andronicus sued 
for peace, and four times he was inflexibly repulsed, till the want 
of provisions, and the discord of the chiefs, compelled the Catalans 
to evacuate the banks of the Hellespont and the neighbourhood of 
the capital. After their separation from the Turks, the remains 
of the great company pursued their march through Macedonia and 
Thessaly, to seek a new establishment in the heart of Greece (50). 

(iO) Tin* Catalan war is most copiously related by Pachymer, in ihc xitfa, xiilh, and xiiiib boolta, 
t ill he breaks off in the year 1308. Nicephoros Gregoros (I. vii. 3 — 0.} it more concise and com- 
plete. Ducaugc, who adopts these adventurers as French, has hunted their footsteps with hit usual 
diligence {Hist, do C. P. 1. vi. c. 22 — 46.). lie quotes an Arragonose history, which 1 have read 
with pleasure, and which the Spaniards extol as a model of style and composition (Expedition do 
los Calaianes y Arragonose* contra Turcos y Gricgos : Barcelona, 1623, in quarto : Madrid. 1777, in 


* Ramon dc Hontaner describes his sojourn at 
Gallipoli : Nous eAious si riches, que nous ne sc- 
mions, ni ne labourions, ni no faisions enver ties 
vint, ni no cullivions les vigneu ; el ce|»endant 
tout les ans nous rccueillons tout ce qu’il uous 
fallait, on vln, f foment et avoine. p. 193. This 
lasted for five merry years. Ramon de Hontaner 
i* high authority, for he was “chaneclier ct mal- 


tre rational do I'annce" (commissary of rafsonx). 
He was left governor; all the scribes of the army 
remained with him, and with their aid he kept 
the books, in which were registered the number 
of horse and foot employed on each expedition. 
According to this book the plunder was shared, 
of which he had a lifth for his trouble, p. 197. 
— M. 
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After somo ages of oblivion, Greece was awakened to new mis- 
fortunes by the arms of the Latins. In the two hundred and fifty 
years between the first and the last conquest of Constantinople, that 
venerable land was disputed by a multitude of petty tyrants; with- 
out the comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient cities were 
again plunged in foreign and intestine war; and, if servitude be 
preferable to anarchy, they might repose with joy under the Turk- 
ish yoke. I shall not pursue the obscure and various dynasties, 
that rose end fell on the continent or in the isles; but our silence 
on the fate of Athens (51) would argue a strange ingratitude to the 
first and purest school of liberal science and amusement. In the 
partition of the empire, the principality of Athens and Thebes was 
assigned to Otho de la Roche, a noble warrior of Burgundy (52), 
with the title of great duke (53), which the Latins understood in 
their own sense, and the Greeks more folishly derived from the age 
of Constantine (54). Otho followed the standard of the marquis of 
Montferrat : the ample state which he acquired by a miracle of con- 
duct or fortune (55), was peaceably inherited by his son and two 
grandsons, till the family, though not the nation, was changed, by 
the marriage of an heiress into the elder branch of the house of 
Brienne. The son of that marriage, Walter de Brienne, succeeded 
to the duchy of Athens ; and, with the aid of some Catalan merce- 
naries, whom he invested with fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of 
the vassal or neighbouring lords. But when he was informed of the 
approach and ambition of the great company, ho collected a force 
of seven hundred knights, six thousand four hundred horse, and 
eight thousand foot, and boldly met them on the banks of the river 


oelavoj. Don Francisco de Moncada, Condc de Osona, may imitate Craar or Sallust ; lie may Iran* 
scribe tbe Greek or Dalian contemporaries: but be never quotes his authorities, and I canuol dis- 
cern any national records of the exploits of bis countrymen. • 

(51) See the laborious history of Ducange, whoso accurate table of the French dynastic* recapitu- 
lates the thirty-five passages, in which he mentions the dukes of Athens. 

(52) Ue is twice mentioned by Villehardouni with honour (No. (SI . 335.); and under the first 
passage, Ducange observes all that can be known of bis person and family. 

(53) From these I.atiu princes of the xivth century, Boccare, Chaucer, and Sbakspcare have bor- 
rowed their Theseus duke of Athens. An ignoiant age transfers its own language and manners to 
the most distant times. 

0 (54) The same Constantine gave to Sicily a king, to Russia the magnut dapifer of the empire, to 
Thebes tbe primiarius ; and these absurd fables arc properly lashed by Ducange (ad Nicephor. 
Greg. I. vii. c. 5.). By the Latins, the lord of Thebes was styled, by corruption, the Mega* Rurioa, 
or Grand Sire! 

(55} Quodam mircculo , says Aiberic. He was probably received by Michael Chon isles, the arch- 
bishop who had defended Atbeus against the tyrant Leo Sgurus (Nicetas orbs capta, p. 805. ed. Bek.). 
Michael was the brother of the historian Nicetas; and his encomium of Athens is still extant in MS. 
ju tbe Bodleian library (Fabric. Bibliol. Grace, tom. iv. p. 405. ).+ 


* Ramon de Montaner, one of the Catalans, 
who accompanied Roger de Flor, and who was 
governor of Gallipoli, has written, in Spanish, 
the history of this band of adventurers, to which 
he belonged, and from which he separated when 
it left the Thracian Chersonese to penetrate into 
Macedonia and Greece. — G. 


The autobiography of Ramon dc Montaner has 
been published in French by M. Buchon, in the 
great collection of Memoires rclatifs a I’Uistoire de 
France. I quote ibis edition. — M. 

f Nicetas says expressly that Michael surren- 
dered tbe Acropolis to the marquis. — M. 
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Cephisus in Boeotia. The Catalans amounted to no more than three 
thousand five hundred horse, and four thousand foot; but the de- 
ficiency of numbers was compensated by stratagem and order. 
They formed ronnd their camp an artificial inundation ; the duke 
and his knights advanced without fear or precaution on the verdant 
meadow; their horses plunged into the bog; and he was cut in 
pieces, with the greatest part of file French cavalry. His family 
and nation were expelled; and his son Walter de Brienne, the 
titular duke of Athens, the tyrant of Florence, and the constable of 
France, lost his life in the field of Poitiers. Attica and Boeotia 
were the rewards of the victorious Catalans; they married the wi- 
dows and daughters of the slain ; and during fourteen years, the 
great company was the terror of the Grecian states. Their factions 
drove them to acknowledge the sovereignty of the house of Arra- 
gon ; and daring the remainder of the fourteenth century, Athens, 
as a government or an appanage, w as successively bestowed by the 
kings of Sicily. After the French and Catalans, the third dynasty 
was that of the Accaioli, a family, plebeian at Florence, potent at 
Naples, and sovereign in Greece. Athens, which they embellished 
with new buildings, became the capital of a state, that extended 
over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, Delphi, and a part of Thessaly; and 
their reign was finally determined by Mahomet the Second, who 
strangled the last duke, and educated his sons in the discipline and 
religion of the seraglio. 

Present sure Athens (56), though no more than the shadow of her former self, 
ot Athens. g jj|| con i a j ns about eight or ten thousand inhabitants : of these, 
three-fourths are Greeks in religion and language; and the Turks, 
who compose the remainder, have relaxed, in their intercourse with 
the citizens, somewhat of the pride and gravity of their national 
character. The olive-tree, the gift of Minerva, flourishes in Attica; 
nor has the honey of Mount Hymettus lost any part of its exquisite 
flavour (57) : but the languid trade is monopolised by strangers, 
and the agriculture ot a barren land is abandoned to the vagrant 
Walachians. The Athenians are still distinguished by the subtlety 
and acuteness of their understandings ; but these qualities, unless 
ennobled by freedom, and enlightened by study, will degenerate 
into a low and selfish cunning : and it is a proverbial saying or the 
country, “ From the Jews ofThessalonica, the Turks of Negro pont, 
“ and the Greeks of Athens, good Lord deliver us l ” This artful 

(56) The modern account of Athens, and the Athenians, is extracted from Spon (Vovage en Grecc, 
tom. ii. p. 79 — 199.) and Wheeler (Travels into Greece, p. 337 — 414.) Stuart (Antiquities ol Athens, 
pnssrtn), and Chandler (Travels Into Greece, p. 23 — 172.). The first of these travellers visited 
Greece m the year 1678, the last 1765; and ninety years had not produced moch difference in the 
tranquil scene. 

(57) The nncienu, or at least the Athenians, believed (hat all the bees in the world had been pro- 
pagated from Mount Hymettus. They taught, that health might be preserved, ind life prolonged, 
bj the external use of oil, and the internal use of honey (Gcoponica, I. xv. c. 7. p. 1089—1094. edit. 
Niclas). 
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people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkish bashaws, by an ex- 
pedient which alleviates their servitude and aggravates their shame. 
About the middle of the last century, the Athenians chose for their 
protector the Kislar Aga, or chief black eunuch of the seraglio. 
This /Ethiopian slave, who possesses the sultan’s ear, condescends 
to accept the tribute of thirty thousand crowns: his lieutenant, the 
Waywode, whom he annually confirms, may reserve for his own 
about five or six thousand more ; and such is the policy of the citi- 
zen s, that they seldom fail to remove and punish an oppressive go- 
vernor. Their private differences are decided by the archbishop, 
one of the richest prelates of the Greek church, since he possesses a 
revenue of one thousand pounds sterling; and by a tribunal of the 
eight geronti or elders, chosen in the eight quarters of the city : 
the noble families cannot trace their pedigree above three hundred 
years; but their principal members are distinguished by a grave 
demeanour, a fur-cap, and the lofty appellation of archon. By 
some, who delight in the contrast, the modern language of Athens 
to represented as the most corrupt and barbarous of the seventy 
dialects of the vulgar Greek (58) : this picture is too darkly coloured ; 
but it would not be easy, in the country of Plato and Demosthenes, 
to find a reader, or a copy of their works. The Athenians walk 
with supine indifference among the glorious ruins of antiquity; and 
snch is the debasement of their character, that they are incapable of 
admiring the genius of their predecessors (59). 


CHAPTER LXI1I. 


Civil Wars, and Ruin or the Greek Empire. —Reigns of Andronicus, the Elder and 
Younger, and John Pahrologus. — Regency, Revolt, Reign, and Abdication of John 
Cantacuicne — Establishment of a Genoese Colony at Pera or Galala. — Their Wars 
with the Empire and City of Constantinople. 


The long reign of Andronicus (1) the elder is chiefly memorable saprmitkm 
by the disputes of the Greek church, the invasion of the Catalans, 
and the rise of the Ottoman power. He is celebrated as the most 
learned and virtuous prince of the age; but such virtue, and such ims-iko. 

(58T) Durango. Glosmr. Gray. Profit. p. 8-, who <piot« for bis author Theodosius Zygomata*, a 
modern grammarian. Yet Spou [tom. ii. p. 194.) and Wheeler (p. 355.), ao incompetent judges, 
eulertaia a more favouratde opmiou of the Attic dialect. 

(59) Yet »c must not accuse them of corrupting the name of Alliens, which they still call Athini. 

From the tt; rrjv Abrr*r,v, we bare lormcd our own barbarism of Sctines.* 

(1) Aodrooicus himself will justify our freedom in the invective ( Nicephoros Grcgora*, I. i. c. i.) 
which he pronounced against historic falsehood. It is true, that his censure is more pointedly urged 
against calumny than against adulation. 


* 6 1 bison did not foresee a Bavarian prince on the throne of Greece, with Athens as his capital. 
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learning, contributed neither to the perfection of the individual, nor 
to the happiness of society. A slave of the most abject superstition, 
he was surrounded on all sides by visible and invisible enemies ; nor 
were the flames of hell less dreadful to his fancy, than those of a 
Catalan or Turkish war. Under the reign of the Paheologi, the 
choice of the patriarch was the most important business of the state; 
the heads of the Greek church were ambitious and fanatic monks ; 
and their vices or virtues, their learning or ignorance, were equally 
mischievous or contemptible. By his intemperate discipline, the 
patriarch Allignasius (2) excited the hatred of the clergy and people : 
he was heard to declare, that the sinner should swallow the last 
dregs of the cup of penance ; and the foolish tale was propagated of 
his punishing a sacrilegious ass that had tasted the lettuce of a con- 
vent garden. Driven from the throne by the universal clamour, 
Athauasius composed, before his retreat, two papers of a very op- 
posite cast. His public testament was in the tone of charily and 
resignation ; the private codicil breathed the direst anathemas against 
the authors of his disgrace, whom he excluded for ever from the 
communion of the holy trinity, the angels, and the saints. This 
last paper he enclosed in an earthen pot, which was placed, by his 
order, on the top of one of the pillars in the dome of St. Sophia, 
in the distant hope of discovery and revenge. At Lite end of four 
years, some youths, climbing by a ladder in search of pigeons’ 
nests, detected the fatal secret; and, as Andronicus felt himself 
touched and bound by the excommunication, he trembled on the 
brink of the abyss which had been so treacherously dug under his 
feet. A synod of bishops was instantly convened to debate this im- 
portant question : the rashness of these clandestine anathemas was 
generally condemned; but as the knot coutd be untied only by the 
same hand, as that hand was now deprived of the crosier, it ap- 
peared that this posthumous decree was irrevocable by any earthly 
power. Some faint testimonies of repentance and pardon were ex- 
torted from the author of the mischief ; bnt the conscience of the 
emperor was still wounded, and he desired, with no less ardour 
than Athanasius himself, the restoration of a patriarch, by wliom 
alone he could be healed. At the dead of night, a monk rudely 
knocked at the door of the royal bed-chamber, announcing a reve- 
lation of plague and famine, of inundations and earthquakes. An- 
dronicus started from his bed, and spent the night in prayer, till he 
felt, or thought that he felt, a slight motion of the earth. The em- 
peror on foot led the bishops and monks to the cell of Athanasius ; 
and, after a proper resistance, the saint, from whom this message 


(2) For the anathema in the pigeon's dhI, ace Paebymcr (1. is. c. *24.}« *ho relates the general 
history of Athauasius [I. siii. c. 13—16. 20. 24. I. s. c. 27—29. 31 — 36. I. ki. c. 1—3. 5>, 6. I. xiii. 
c. 8. 10. 23. 33.), aud is followed by Nicephoru* (.roguras (I. ti. c. 5. 7. 1. via. c. 1. 9.), who iucludca 
the second retreat of this second Chrysostom. 
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had been sent, consented to absolve the prince, and govern the 
church of Constantinople. Untamed by disgrace, and hardened by 
solitude, the shepherd was again odious to the flock, and his ene- 
mies contrived a singular, and, as it proved, a successful, mode of 
revenge. In the night they stole away the foot-stool or foot-cloth 
of his throne, which they secretly replaced with the decoration of 
a satirical picture. The emperor was painted with a bridle in his 
mouth, and Athanasius leading the tractable beast to the feet of 
Christ. The authors of the libel were detected and punished ; but 
as their lives had been spared, the Christian priest in sullen indig- 
nation retired to his cell ; and the eyes of Andronicus, which had 
been opened for a moment, were again closed by his successor. 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and important of a 
reign of fifty years, I cannot at least accuse the brevity of my mate- 
rials, since I reduce into some few pages the enormous folios of 
Paehymer (3), Cantacuzene (k), and Nicephoros Gregoras (5), who 
have composed the prolix and languid story of the times. The name 
and situation of the emperor John Cantacuzene might inspire the 
most lively curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend from the 
revolt of the younger Andronicus to his own abdication of the em- 
pire; and it is observed, that, like Moses and Caesar, he was the 
principal actor in the scenes which he describes. But in this elo- 
quent work we should vainly seek the sincerity of an hero or a pe- 
nitent. Retired in a cloister from the vices and passions of the 
world, he presents not a confession, but an apology, of the life of 
an ambitious statesman. Instead of unfolding the true counsels 
and characters of men, he displays the smooth and specious surface 
of events, highly varnished with his own praises and those of his 
friends. Their motives are always pure ; their ends always legi- 
timate : they conspire and rebel without any views of interest ; and 
the violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated as the spon- 
taneous effect of reason and virtue. 

After the example of the first of the Palaeologi, the elder Andro- First disputes 
nicus associated his son Michael to the honours of the purple; and 
from the age of eighteen to his premature death, that prince was A J, 
acknowledged, above twenty-five years, as the second emperor of D **». 
the Greeks (6). At the head of an army, he excited neither the 

(3) Paehymer, in soveo books, 377 folio pages, describes the 6rst twenty-six years of Andronicus 
the Elder ; and marks the date of his composition by the current news or lie of the day {A. D. 1308). 

Either death or disgust prevented him Irom resuming the pen. 

(4) After an interval of twelve years, from the conclusion of Paehymer, Cantacnzonus lake* np 
the pen ; and hi* Grst book (c. 1 — 59. p. 9 — 150.) relates the civil war, and the eight last years of the 
elder Andronicus. The ingemoos comparison with Moses and Cxsar, is fancied by his French Iran*- 
lator, the president Consin. 

(5) Nicephorus Gregoras more briefly includes the entire life and reign of Andronicus the Elder 
(1. vi. c. I. p. 96—291.}. This is the part of which Cantacuzene complains as a false and malicious 
representation of his condnct. 

(6) He was crowned May 21st, 1295, and died October I2lh, 1320 (Dncange, Fam. Byx. p. 239.}. 

His brother Theodore, by a second marriage, inherited the marqnisatc of Monlferrat, apostatised, to 
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fears of the enemy, nor the jealousy of the court; his modesty and 
patience were never tempted to compute the years of his father; nor 
was that father compelled to repent of his liberality either by the 
virtues or vices of his son. The son of Michael was named Andro- 
nieus from his grandfather, to whose early favour he was intro- 
duced by that nominal resemblance. The blossoms of wit and 
beauty increased the fondness of the elder Andronicus; and, with 
the common vanity of age, he expected to realise in the second, the 
hope which had been disappointed in the first, generation. The 
boy was educated in the palace as an heir and a favourite; and in 
the oaths and acclamations of the people, the augutt triad was 
formed by the names of the father, the son, and the grandson. But 
the younger Andronicus was speedily corrupted by his infant great- 
ness, while he beheld with puerile impatience the double obstacle 
that hung, and might long hang, over his rising ambition. It was 
not to acquire fame, or to diffuse happiness, that he so eagerly as- 
pired : wealth and impunity were in his eyes the most precious at- 
tributes of a monarch; and his first indiscreet demand was the 
sovereignty of some rich and fertile island, where he might lead a 
life of independence and pleasure. The emperor was offended by 
the loud and frequent intemperance which disturbed his capital : the 
sums which liis parsimony denied were supplied by the Genoese 
usurers of Pera; and the oppressive debt, which consolidated the 
interest of a faction, could be discharged only by a revolution. A 
beautiful female, a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, had 
instructed the younger Andronicus in the rudiments of love; but he 
had reason to suspect the nocturnal visits of a rival ; and a stranger 
passing through the street wa9 pierced by the arrows of his guards, 
who were placed in ambush at her door. That stranger was his 
brother, prince Manual, who languished and died of his wound; 
and the emperor Michael, their common father, whose health was 
in a declining state, expired on the eighth day, lamenting the loss 
of both his children (7). However guiltless in his intention, the 
younger Andronicus might impute a brother’s and a father's death 
to the consequence of his own vices; and deep was the sigh of 
thinking and feeling men, when they perceived, instead of sorrow 
and repentance, his ill-dissembled joy on the removal of two odious 
competitors. By these melancholy events, and the increase of his 
disorders, the mind of the elder emperor was gradually alienated ; 
and, after many fruitless reproofs, he transferred on another grand- 

the religion and manners of the Latins xx« yvwjxy; xa't itlrrit xot) oxcart, xat /cvctuv 
xovpa xat sraatv tQivii AxtTvo$ wv atxpatcpyv;;. Nic. Greg. 1. ix. c. 1.), and (banded a dy- 
nasty of Italian princes, which was extinguished A. D. 1533 [Ducange, Fam. Bjrx. p. 249 — 253.]. 

(T) We are indebted to Nicephoros Gregoras [1. viii. c. 1.) for the knowledge of this tragic adven- 
ture; while Cantacmene more discreetly conceals the vices of Androuictu the lounger, of which he 
was the witness, and perhaps the associate (l. i. c. 1, Ac.). 
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son (8) his hopes and affection. The change was announced by 
the new oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign, and the perto* 
whom lie should appoint for his successor; and the acknowledged 
heir, after a repetition of insults and complaints, was exposed to 
the indignity of a public trial. Before the sentence, which would 
probably have condemned him to a dungeon or a cell, the emperor 
was informed that the palace courts wore filled with the armed 
followers o[ his grandson; the judgment was softened to a treaty of 
reconciliation; and the triumphant escape of the prince encouraged 
the ardour of the younger faction. 

Yet the capital, the clergy, and the senate, adhered to the per- 
son, or at least to the government, of the old emperor; and it was 
only in the provinces, by flight, and revolt, and foreign succour, 
that the malecontents could hope to vindicate their cause and sub- 
vert his throne. The soul of the enterprise was the great domestic 
John Cantacuzene : the sally from Constantinople is the first date 
of his actions and memorials; and if his own pen be most descrip- 
tive of bis patriotism, an unfriendly historian has not refused to 
celebrate the zeal and ability which he displayed in the service of 
the yonng emperor.* That prince escaped from the capital under 
the pretence of hunting; erected his standard at Adrianople; and, 
in a few days, assembled fifty thousand horse and foot, whom nei- 
ther honour nor duty could have armed against the Barbarians. 
Such a force might have saved or commanded the empire; but their 
counsels were discordant, their motions were slow and doubtful, 
and their progress was checked by intrigue and negotiation. The 
quarrel of the two Andronici was protracted, and suspended, and 
renewed, during a ruinous period of seven years. In the first 
treaty, the relies of the Greek empire were divided : Constantinople, 
Thessalonica, and the islands, were left to the cider, while the 
younger acquired the sovereignty of the greatest part of Thrace, 
from Philippi to the Byzantine limit. By the second treaty, he sti- 
pulated the payment of his troops, his. immediate coronation, and 
an adequate share of the power and revenue of the state. The 
third civil war was terminated by the surprise of Constantinople, 
the final retreat of the old emperor, and the sole reign of his victo- 
rions grandson. The reasons of this delay may be found in the 
characters of the men and of the times. When the heir of the mon- 
archy first pleaded his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was heard 

(8) Hi* destined heir was Michael Calharns, the bastard of Constantine hi* second son. In this 
project of excluding his grandson Andronicua, Nicephoros Grcgora* (I. viii. c. 3.) agrees with Caula- 
cuzene {]. l.£. 1,2.). 


* The conduct of Cantacuzene, by his own Andronicus, ho says, entered into his views, and 
showing, was inexplicable. He was on willing to wrote to warn the emperor of his danger when 
dethrone the old emperor, and dissuaded the the march was determined. Cantacazanns, in 
immediate march on Constantinople. The yonng Nov. Byz. Hist. Collect, vol. i. p. 104, dfc.— M. 
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the two 
emperors, 
A. D. 1321, 
April 30 — 

A. D. 1338, 
May 34. 


Coronation 
of the 
younger 
Andromcns, 
A. D. 1335, 
Feb. 3. 
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with pity and applause: and his adherents repeated on all sides the 
inconsistent promise, that he would increase the pay of the soldiers 
and allev iate the burdens of the people. The grievances of forty 
years were mingled in his revolt ; and the rising generation was 
fatigued by the endless prospect of a reign, whose favourites and 
maxims were of other times. The youth of Andronicus had been 
without spirit, his ago was without reverence : his taxes produced 
an annual revenue of five hundred thousand pounds; yet the richest 
of the sovereigns of Christendom was incapable of maintaining three 
thousand horse and twenty galleys, to resist the destructive progress 
of the Turks (9). “ How different,” said the younger Andronicus, 
“ is my situation from that of the son of Philip 1 Alexander might 
“ complain, that his father would leave him nothing to conquer: 
“ alas! my grandsire will leave me nothing to lose.” But the 
Greeks were soon admonished, that the public disorders could not 
bo healed by a civil war; and that their young favourite was not 
destined to be the saviour of a falling empire. On the first repulse, 
his party was broken by his own levity, their intestine discord, and 
the intrigues of the ancient court, which tempted each malecontent 
to desert or betray the cause of rebellion. Andronicus the younger 
was touched with remorse, or fatigued with business, or deceived 
by negotiation; pleasure rather than power was his aim; and the 
licence of maintaining a thousand hounds, a thousand hawks, and 
a thousand huntsmen, was sufficient to sully his fame and disarm 
his ambition. 

Tin; eider Let us now survey the catastrophe of this busy plot, and the final 
abdicate* The situation of the principal actors (10). The age of Andronicus was 
*a! T wS’ C0I, sumed in civil discord ; and, amidst the events of war and treaty', 
nay 24. ’ his power and reputation continually decayed, till the fatal night in 
which the gates of the city and palace were opened without resist- 
ance to his grandson. His principal commander scorned the re- 
peated warnings of danger; and retiring to rest in tho vain security 
of ignorance, abandoned the feeble monarch, with some priests and 
pages, to the terrors of a sleepless night. These terrors were 
quickly realised by the hostile shouts, which proclaimed the titles 
and victory of Andronicus the younger; and the aged emperor, fall- 
ing prostrate before an imago of the Virgin, despatched a suppliant 
message to resign the sceptre, and to obtain his life at the hands of 
the conqueror. The answer of his grandson was decent and pious; 
at the prayer of his friends, the younger Andronicus assumed the 

(9) See Nicephoros Gregorys, 1. till. c. 0. The younger Andronicus complained, that in four years 
and four mouths a sum of 350.000 byxants of gold was due lo him for the expenses of his household 
(Co u Ucuie Q. 1. 1. c. 48.). Tct he would have remitted the debt, if he might bare been allowed to 
*]uccio the farmers of the revenue. 

(10) I follow the chronology of .Nicephoros Gregoras, who is remarkably exact. It is proved that 
Canlacuacnc has mistaken tho dates of his own actions, or rather that his text has been corrupted by 
ignorant transcribers. 
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solo administration; but the elder still enjoyed the name and pre- 
eminence Of the first emperor, the use of the great palace, and a 
pension of twenty-four thousand pieces of gold, one half of which 
was assigned on the royal treasury, and the other on the fishery of 
Constantinople. But his impotence was soon exposed to contempt 
and oblivion; the vast silence of the palace was disturbed only by 
the cattle and poultry of the neighbourhood,* which roved with im- 
punity through the solitary courts ; and a reduced allowance of ten 
thousand pieces of gold (11) was all that he could ask, and more 
than he could hope. His calamities were embittered by the gra- 
dual extinction of sight; his confinement was rendered each day 
more rigorous; and during the absence and sickness of his grand- 
son, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of instant death, compelled 
him to exchange the purple for the monastic habit and profession. 

The monk Antony had renounced the pomp of the world : yet he 
had occasion for a coarse fur in the winter season, and as wine was 
forbidden by his confessor, and water by his physician, the sherbet 
of Egypt was his common drink. It was not without difficulty 
that the late emperor could procure three or four pieces to satisfy 
these simple wants; and if he bestowed the gold to relieve the more 
painful distress of a friend, the sacrifice is of some xveight in the 
scale of humanity and religion. Four years after his abdication, hi. do>ib, 
Andronicus or Antony expired in a cell, in the seventy-fourth year A r5>.‘n J ’ 
of his age : and the last strain of adulation could only promise a 
more splendid crown of glory in heaven than he had enjoyed upon 
earth (12)4 

Nor was the reign of the younger, more glorious or fortunate than nc.gr, 0 i 
that of tho elder, Andronicus (13). He gathered the fruits of am- ih 0 °'> r ™ngcr, 
bition ; but the taste was transient and bitter : in the supreme sta- Je- 
tton he lost the remains of his early popularity; and the defects of 
bis character became still more conspicuous to the world. The 
public reproach urged him to march in person against the Turks ; 
nor did his courage fail in the hour of trial ; but a defeat and a 
wound were the only trophies of his expedition in Asia, which con- 
firmed the establishment of the Ottoman monarchy. The abuses 

(It) I have endeavoured to reconcile the 24,000 pieces of Cantacuzenc (1. ii.e. I.) with the 10,000 
of Nicephoros Gregora* (I. ix. c. 2.) ; the one of whom wished to soften, the other to magnify, tho 
hardships of the old emperor. 

(12) Sec Nicephoros Grcgoras (1. ix. 6, 7, 8. 10. 14. 1. x. c. I.). The historian had tasted of the 
prosperity, and shared the retreat, of his benefactor; and that friendship which “waits or to the 
scaffold or the cell," should not lightly be accused a* “ a hireling, a prostitute to praise."^ 

(13) The sole reign of Andronicus the younger is described by Canlacuzene (1. II. c. 1—40. p. 191 
>—339.], and Nicephoros Qregoras (l. ix. c. 7. — l. xi. 2. 11. p. 262—361.). 


* And the washerwomen, according to Ric. $ Bnt it may ho accused of unparalleled ab- 
Gregoras, p. 431. — M. surdity. He compares the extinction of the 

t Prodigies (according to Iffic. Gregoras, p. 460.1 feeble old man to that of the son : his coffin is to 
announced the departure of the old and imbecile be floated, like Noah's ark, by a deluge of tear*. 
Imperial Monk from his earthly prison. — M. — M. 

vm, 3 
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of the civil govcroment attained their full maturity and perfection: 
his neglect of forms, and the confusion of national dresses, are de- 
plored by the Greeks as the fatal symptoms of the decay of the em- 
pire. Andronicus was old before his time: the intemperance of 
youth had accelerated the infirmities of age ; and after being rescued 
from a dangerous malady by nature, or physic, or the Virgin, he 
was snatched away before he had accomplished his forty-fifth year. 
He was twice married ; and as the progress of the Latins in arms 
and arts had softened the prejudices of the Byzantine court, his two 
wives were chosen in live princely houses of Germany and Italy. 
The first, Agnes at home, Irene in Greece, was daughter of the duke 
of Brunswick. Her father (14) was a petty lord (15) in the poor 
and savage regions of the north of Germany (16) : yet he derived 
some revenue from his silver mines (17) ; and his family is cele- 
brated by the Greeks as the most ancient and noble of the Teutonic 
name (18), After the death of this childish princess, Andronicus 
sought in marriage Jane, the sister of the count of Savoy (ID) ; and 
his suit was preferred to that of the French king (20). The count 
respected in his sister the superior majesty of a Homan empress : 
her retinue was composed of knights and ladies; she was regenerated 
and crowned in St. Sophia, under the more orthodox appellation of 

(14) Agnes, or Irene, was the daughter of duke Horn*}' the Wonderful, the chief of the house of 
Brunswick, and the fourth in descent from the famous Henry the Lion, duke of Saxon? and Bavaria, 
and conqueror of the Sclavi on the Baltic coast. Her brother Henry was sn roamed the Greek, from 
his two journeys into the East : but these journey* were suhseipicnl u» bis sister’s marriage ; and 1 
tm ignorant Aote Agnes was dicoverod in the heart of Germany, and recommended to the Bvuntine 
court. (Rimius, Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, p. 126 — 137.). . J 

(la) Henry the Wonderful was the founder of the branch of Grid >cn ha gen, extinct in the year 
1596. [Rimitis, p. 287.). He resided in the castle of Wolfenhottcl, 'and possessed no more than 
a sixth part of the allodial estates of Brunswick and Luarbargh, which the Guelph family 
saved from the confiscation of their great liefs. The frequent partitions among brothers bad almost 
ruined ibe princely houses of Germany, till that jnst, but pernicious, law- was slowly superseded by 
the right or primogeniture. The principality of Grttbctrbagen. one of the last remains of the Hcr- 
rv nian fun's!, is a woody, mountainous, and barren tract. (Butching's Geography, vol. vi. p. 270— 
UKi- English translation.], 

(Id) The royal author of the Memoirs of Draadenburgb w ill teach us, how josilv, in a much later 
period, the north of Germany deserved the epithets of poor aud barbarous (Essai snr les Msrnrs, &<♦,), 
In the year 1306, in the woods of Lunf burgh, some wiW people of the Vened race were allowed to 
bury alive their inline aud useless parents. (Rimius, p. 136.). 

(17) The assertion of Tacitus, that Germany was destitute of the precious melals, must be taken, 
even in his own time r with some limitation. [Germania, c. 5. Annal. xi. 20.). According to Spener 
(Hist. Germania? Pragmatics, loro. i. p. 351.), Argenttfodina in nercyniic monlibos, imperante 
Otlione magno [A. D. 968.). primum apcrt.T, largam etiam opes augendi dedcrunt copiam: but Mi- 
ni ins (p, 258. 259.) defers till the year 1016 the discovery of the silver minus of Grubeuhagen, or 
the Tipper Hartz, which were productive in the beginning of the livlh century, and which still yield 
a considerable revenue lo the honse ol Brunswick. 

( 18 ) Cantacnrene has given a most honourable testimony, 7,v S* lx Ftppavwy aZzv) Guy amp 
•Jouxci? rrr Mrrp ov^ovtjx (the modera Greeks employ the lor the o, and the p* for the 0, 
and the whole will read in the Italian idiom di Brunzuic), tow trap’ otito •vri^aveoraTov, 
xal )apvrpoTr,Tj -lzxvTxq rou? opospvAcv; vrrepo xXIovto^ toO yrvov^j. The praise is jnst 
iO itself, ahd pleasing to an English car. 

(19) Aune, or Jane, was one of the daughter? of Amedec the Great, by a second marriage, and 

balfcaoter of his successor Edward count of Snvov. (Anderson’s Tables, p. 650.). See Cantacnrene 
(1. 1. c. 40 — 42.). 

(20) That king, if the fact be true, nw have been Charles the Fair, who in five rears {(321— 

1326) was married to three mires |A mlem m, p.«28.). Anne of Savoy arrived at Constantiaople hi 
February 1326. . * 
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Anne; and, at the nuptial feast, the Greeks and Italians vied with 
each other in the martial exercises of tilts and tournaments. 

The empress Anno of Savoy survived her husband : their son, Reign of John 
John Palaeologus, was left an orphan and an emperor in the ninth 
year of his age; and his weakness was protected by the first and 
most deserving of the Greeks. The long and cordial friendship of 
his father for John Cantaeuzene is alike honourable to the prince cuwnoi. 
and the subject. It had been formed amidst the pleasures of their 
youth: their families were almost equally noble (21) ; and the recent 
lustre of the purple w T as amply compensated by the energy of a pri- 
vate education. We have seen that the young emperor was saved 
by Cantaeuzene from the power of his grandfather; and, after six 
years of civil war, the same favourite brought him back in triumph 
to the palace of Constantinople. Under the reign of Andronicus the 
younger, the great domestic ruled the emperor and the empire ; and 
it was by his valour and conduct that the isle of Lesbos and the 
principality of Aitolia were restored to their ancient allcgiauce. His 
enemies confess, that, among the public robbers, Cantaeuzene alone 
was moderate and abstemious; and the free and voluntary account 
which he produces of his own wealth (22) may sustain the pre- 
sumption that it was devolved by inheritance, and not accumulated 
by rapine. He does not indeed specify the value of his money, 
plate, and jewels; yet, after a voluntary gift of two hundred vases 
of silver, after much had been secreted by his friends and plundered 
by his foes, his forfeit treasures were sufficient for the equipment of 
a fleet of seventy galleys. He does not measure the size and number 
of his estates ; but his granaries were heaped with an incredible 
store of wheat and barley; and the labour of a thousand yoke of oxen 
might cultivate, according to the practice of antiquity, about sixty- 
two thousand five hundred acres of arable land (23). His pastures 
were stocked with two thousand five hundred brood mares, two 
hundred camels, three hundred mules, five hundred asses, five 
thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and seventy thousand 
sheep (24) : a precious record of rural opulence, in the last period 
of the empire, and in a land, most probably in Tfirace, so re- 


(SI) Tie noble race of lb* Cantacuzcni (illustrious from the xith century in ihe Byzantine annals) 
was drawn from the Paladin* of France, the heroes of those romances which, io the xiiith centnry, 
were translated and read by the Greeks. (Ducango, Fam. ByzanL p. 358.). 

(02) See Cantaeuzene (1. ill. c. 24. 30. 36.). 

(23) Saserna, in Gaul, or Columella, in Italy or Spain, allow two ^>ke of ozea, two drivers, and 
six labourers, for two hundred jugera (125 English acres} of arable land, and three more uion must 
be added if there be much underwood. (Columella de Be Rnstica, I. ii. c. 13. p. 441. edit. Gesner). 

(24) In this enumeration (I. in. c. 30.), the French translation of the president Cousin is blotted 
with three palpable and essential error*. I. Bo omits the 1000 yoke of working oxen. 2. He in- 
terprets the -KtfzoLxittitxi -jepVg otTjf r/toctj, by the number of fifteen hundred.* He confounds 
myriads with chiliads, and gives Cantaeuzene no more than 5000 hogs. Put not your trust in lrans« 
l%t ions’. 


* There seems to be another reading, licbuhr's Edit, in loc. — M. 
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pealedly wasted by foreign and domestic hostility. The favour of 
Cantacuzene was above his fortune. Iu the moments of familia- 
rity, in the hour of sickness, the emperor was desirous to level 
the distance between them, and pressed his friend to accept the 
diadem and purple. The virtue of the great domestic, w'hich is 
attested by his own pen, resisted the dangerous proposal ; but the 
last testament of Andronicus the younger named him the guardian 
of his son, and the regent of the empire. 

Had the regent found a suitable return of obedience and gratitude, 
perhaps he would have acted with pure and zealous fidelity in the 
service of his pupil (25). A guard of five hundred soldiers watched 
over his person and the palace ; the funeral of the late emperor was 
decently performed; the capital was silent and submissive; and 
five hundred letters, which Cantacuzene despatched in the first 
month, informed the provinces of their loss and their duty. The 
prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by the great duke or 
admiral Apocaucus; and to exaggerate hit perfidy, the Imperial 
historian is pleased to magnify his own imprudence, in raising him 
to that office against the advice of his more sagacious sovereign. 
Bold and subtle, rapacious and profuse, the avarice and ambition of 
Apocaucus were by turns subservient to each other; and his talents 
were applied to the ruin of his country. His arrogance was height- 
ened by the command of a naval force and an impregnable castle, 
and under the mask of oaths and flattery he secretly conspired 
against his benefactor. The female court of the empress was bribed 
and directed: he encouraged Anne of Savoy to assert, by tho law of 
nature, the tutelage of her son ; the love of power was disguised by 
the anxiety of maternal tenderness : and the founder of the Paleeo- 
logi had instructed his posterity to dread the example of a perfidious 
guardian. The patriarch John of Apri was a proud and feeble old 
man, encompassed by a numerous and hungry kindred. He pro- 
duced an obsolete epistle of Andronicus, which bequeathed the prince 
and people to his pious care : the fate of his predecessor Arsenius 
prompted him to prevent, rather than punish, the crimes of an 
usurper ; and Apocaucus smiled at the success of his own flattery, 
when he beheld the Byzantine priest assuming the state and tem- 
poral claims of the Roman pontiff (26). Between three persons so 
different in their situation and character, a private league was con- 
cluded: a shadow of authority was restored to the senate; and the 
people was tempted, by the name of freedom. By this powerful 
confederacy, the great domestic was assaulted at first with clan- 


(25) Boo the regency and reign of John Cantacuzeous, and the whole progress of the civil war, in 
bis own history (I. i*». c. 1—100. p. 348—700.), and in that of Nicephoros Grcgoras (l. xii. c. 1. — 
1. xv. c. 9. p. 353—492.). 

(20) He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes or buskins ; placed on his head a mitre of silk 
and gold ; subscribed his epistles with hyacinth or green ink, and claimed for the new, whatever 
Constantine had given to the ancient, Rome. (Cantacuzcn. I. iii. c, 36. Hie. Gregoras, 1. xiv. c. 3.). 
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destine, at length with open, arms. His prerogatives were disputed ; 
his opinions slighted ; his friends persecuted ; and his safety was 
threatened both in the camp and city. In his absence on the public 
service, he was accused of treason ; proscribed as an enemy of tho 
church and state; and delivered, with all his adherents, to the 
sword of justice, the vengeance of the people, and the power of the 
devil; his fortunes were confiscated ; his aged mother was cast into 
prison;* all his past services were buried in oblivion; and he was 
driven by injustice to perpetrate tho crime oT which he was ac- 
cused (27). From the review of his preceding conduct, Cantacuzene 
appears to have been guiltless of any treasonable dosigns; and the 
only suspicion of his innocence must arise from tho vehemence of 
his protestations, and the sublime purity which he ascribes to his 
own virtue. While the empress and the patriarch still affected the 
appearances of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the permission of 
retiring to a private, and even a monastic, life. After he had been 
declared a public enemy, it was his fervent wish to throw himself at 
thefeot of the young emperor, and to receive without a murmur tho 
stroke of the executioner: it was not without reluctance that he lis- 
tened to the voice of reason, which inculcated the sacred duty of 
saving his family and friends, and proved that he could only save 
them by drawing the sword and assuming the Imperial title. 

In the strong city of Demotica, his peculiar domain, the emperor cnnucuimn, 
John Cantacuzenus was invested with the purple buskins: his right 
leg was clothed by his noble kinsmen, the left by the Latin chiefs, 
on whom he conferred the order of knighthood. But even in this 
act of revolt, he was still studious of loyalty ; and the titles of John 
Palseologus and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed before his own name 
and that of his wife Irene. Such vain ceremony is a thin disguise 
of rebellion, nor are there perhaps any personal w'rongs that can 
authorise a subject to take arms against his sovereign : but the want 
of preparation and success may confirm the assurance of the 
usurper, that this decisive step was the effect of necessity rather 
than of choice. Constantinople adhered to the young emperor: tho 
king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of Adrianople : the prin- 
cipal cities of Thrace and Macedonia, after some hesitation, re- 
nounced their obedience to the great domestic; and the leaders of 
the troops and provinces were induced, by their private interest, to 


(37) Nio. Gregorys (1. xll. c. 5.) confess (lie innocence* ami virtues of Cantacuzenus, the guilt 
and flagitious vices of Apocaucos; nor does he dissemble the motive of his personal ami religions 
enmity to the former} */v* ds dtac xaxtxv a/J.uy, aiTto{ o vrpaoTXTo; twv ido-cy 
ftvcu fOopz ;. f 


* She died there through persecution and neg» + The ax^ot wore the religious cucmics and 
lect. — M. persecutors of Niccphorus. — U. 
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prefer the loose dominion of a woman and a priest.' The army of 
Cantacuzene, in sixteen divisions, was stationed on the kaaks of the 
Mclas to tempt or to intimidate Uie capital : it was dispersed by 
treachery or fear; and the officers, more especially the mercenary 
Latins, accepted the bribes, and embraced the service, of the By- 
zantine court. After this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluctuated 
between the two characters ) took tho road of Thessalonica with a 
chosen remnant; but hi- failed in his enterprise on that important 
place; and he was closely pursued by the groat duke, his enemy 
Apocaucus, at the head of a superior power by sea and land. 
Driven from the coast, in his march, or rather flight, into the 
mountains of Servia, Cantacuzene assembled his troops to scrutinize; 
those who were worthy and willing to accompany his broken for- 
tunes. A base majority bowed and retire*! ; and his trusty band 
was diminished to two thousand, and at last to Gve hundred, vo- 
lunteers. The cral (28), or despot of tire Servians, received him 
with generous hospitality; but the ally was insensibly degraded to a 
suppliant, an hostage, a captive; and, in this miserable dependence, 
he waited at the door of the Barbarian, who could dispose of the 
life and liberty of a Roman emperor. The most tempting offers 
could not persuade the cral to violate his trust; but he soon inclined 
to the stronger side; and his friend was dismissed without injury to 
a new vicissitude of hopes and perils. Near six years the flame of 
discord burnt with various success and unabated rage : the cities 
were distracted by the faction of the nobles and the plebeians; the 
Cantacuzcni and Palxologi: and the Bulgarians, tho Servians, and 
the Turks, were invoked on both sides as the instruments of private 
ambition and the common ruin. The regent deplored the cala- 
mities, of which he was the author and victim : and his own ex- 
perience might dictate a just and lively remark on the different na- 
ture of foreign and civil war. “ The former,” said he, “ is the 
“ external warmth of summer, always tolerable, and often bene- 
“ ficial; the latter is the deadly heat of a fever, which consumes 
“ without a remedy the vitals of the constitution (28)-” 

The introduction of barbarians and savages into the contests of 
civilised nations, is a measure pregnant with sliamc and mischief; 


(TB'j Tin* princes of Servia (Dueange, Kamil. Dalmatic**. dfc. c. 9, 3, 4. 9.) were styled Despoil in 
Greek, ami Cral, iu their native idiom [Pucange, Gloss. Oi;ec. |i. 751.). That title, the equivalent 
of king, apjioar* to bo of Sclavonic origin, from whence it has boeu borrowed by the {Hungarians, 
the modern Gr**ek«. and even by the Turks (Leuncbvies, Pandect. Tore. p. 4*2vt.|, who reserve the 
name ef Padishah for the emperor. To obtain the latter instead of the former is tho ambition of 
the Freuch at Constantinople (Avert! women! a rilmloire tie Timur Bee, p. 39.;. 

[29] Nic. Gr««;orn<, I. xii. c. 14. It is surprising tbat Cantacuzene has not inserted ibis jnsl and 
lively imago in his own writings. 

• Cantacuzene asserts, that in all the cities, the Caulacntenites, vol. iii. c. 29. Ages of common 
populace were on the side of the emperor, lb** oppression and ruin had not extinguished these 
aristocracy on his. The populace look the oppor- republican factious. — M. 
tonify of rising and plundering the wealthy as 
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which the interest of the moment may compel, but which is repro- 
bated by the best principles of humanity and reason. It is the 
practice of both sides to accuse their enemies of the guilt of the first 
alliances; and those who fail in their negotiations, are loudest in 
their censure of the example which they envy, and would gladly 
imitate. The Turks of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than the 
shepherds of Bulgaria and Servia; but their religion rendered them 
the imnlaeable foes of Rome and Christianity. To acquire the 
friendship of their emirs, the two factions vied with each other in 
baseness and prbfusion : the dexterity of Cantacuzene obtained the 
preference: but the succour and victory were dearly purchased by 
the marriage of his daughter with an infidel, the captivity of many 
thousand Christians, and the passage of the Ottomans into Europe, 
the last and fatal stroke in the fall of the Roman empire. The in- 
clining scale was decided in his favour by the death of Apocaucus, 
Hie just though singular retribution of his crimes. A crowd of no- 
bles or plebeians, whom he feared or bated, had been seized by his 
orders in the capital, and the provinces; and the old palace of Con- 
stantine was assigned for the place of their confinement. Some 
alterations in raising the walls, and narrowing the cells, had been 
ingeniously contrived to prevent their escape, and aggravate their 
misery ; and the work was incessantly pressed by the daily visits 
of the tyrant His guards watched at the gale, and as he stood in 
the inner court to overlook the architects, without fear or suspi- 
cion, he was assaulted and laid breathless on the ground, by two* 
resolute prisoners of the Paiseologian race (30), who were armed 
with sticks, and animated by despair. On the rumour of revenge 
and liberty, the captive multitude broke their fetters, fortified their 
prison, and exposed from the battlements the tyrant’s head, pre- 
suming on the favour of the people and the clemency of the em- 
press. Anne of Savoy might rejoice in the fall of an haughty and 
ambitious minister, but while she delayed to resolve or to act, the 
populace, more especially the mariners, were excited by the widow 
of the great duke to a sedition, an assault, and a massacre. The 
prisoners (of whom the far greater part were guiltless or inglorious 
of the deed) escaped to a neighbouring church : they were slaugh- 
tered at the foot of the altar; and in his death the monster was not 
less bloody and venomous than in his life. Yet his talents alone 
upheld the cause of the young emperor; and his surviving asso- 
ciates, suspicious of each other, abandoned the conduct of the war, 
and rejected the fairest terms of accommodation. In the beginning 
of the dispute, the empress felt and complained, that sho was de- 

(30) The two avcogert wore bolh Pala*ologi, who might resent, with rojal indignation, tbe shame 
of their chains. The tragedy of Apocaueos may deserve a peculiar reference to CauUcuzene (I. tit. 
C. 80.), and Nic. Gregor as (1. xiv. c. 10.}. 

♦ Nicephoros says four, p. 734. 
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ceived by the enemies of Cantacuzene: the patriarch was employed 
to preach against the forgiveness of injuries; and her promise of 
immortal hatred was sealed by an oath, under the penalty of ex- 
communication (31). But Anne soon learned to hate without a 
teacher: she beheld the misfortunes of the empire with the indiffer- 
ence of a stranger : her jealousy was exasperated by the competition 
of a rival empress; and on the first symptoms of a more yielding 
tem|>er, she threatened the patriarch to convene a synod, and de- 
grade him from his office. Their incapacity and discord would 
have afforded the most decisive advantage ; but the civil war was 
protracted by the weakness of both parties ; and the moderation of 
Cantacuzene has not escaped the reproach of timidity and indolence. 
He successively recovered the provinces and cities ; and the realm 
of his pupil was measured by the walls of Constantinople; but the 
metropolis alone counterbalanced the rest of the empire; nor could 
he attempt that important conquest till he had secured in his favour 
BerMnim the public voice and a private correspondence. An Italian, of the 
coDiumh" 0 - name 0 [ i-'acciolati (32), had succeeded to the office of great duke: 
Juui 7 ii H lc ships, the guards, and the golden gate, were subject to his com- 
mand; but his humble ambition was bribed to become the instru- 
ment of treachery; and the revolution was accomplished without 
danger or bloodshed. Destitute of the powers of resistance, or the 
hope of relief, the indexible Anne w'ould have still defended the pa- 
lace, and have smiled to behold the capital in flames rather than in 
the possession of a rival. She yielded to the prayers of her friends 
and enemies ; and the treaty was dictated by the conqueror, who 
professed a loyal and zealous attachment to the son of his benefactor. 
The marriage of his daughter with JohnPalaeologus wasat length con- 
summated : the hereditary right of the pupil was acknowledged ; but 
the sole administration during ten years was vested in the guardian. 
Two omperors and three empresses were seated on the Byzantine 
throne; and a general amnesty quieted the apprehensions, and con- 
firmed the property, of the most guilty subjects. The festival of 
the coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the appearances of 
concord and magnificence, and both were equally fallacious. Du- 
ring the late troubles, the treasures of the stale, and even the furni- 
ture of the palace, had been alienated or embezzled : the royal ban- 
quet was served in pewter or earthenware; and such was the proud 
poverty of the times, that the absence of gold and jewels was sup- 
plied by the paltry artifices of glass and gilt-leather (33). 


(31] Cantacuzene accuses the patriarch, and spares the empress, the mother of lit* sovereign (L iii. 
33, 34.), against whom Me. Gregnras expresses a particular animosity (1. xiv. 10, 11. xv. 5.J. It is 
true, that they do not speak exactly of the same time. 

(3?) The traitor and treason are revealed by Nic. Gregoras (I. xv. c. 8.) ; bat the name is more 
discreetly (oppressed by hi* groat accomplice. (Canlacuzen. 1. iii. c- 99.}. 

(33) Itic. Greg. I. xv. II. There were however some true pearls, hut very thinly sprinkled. The 
rest of the stones had only -jravro^arTrsv ^poiitv *rpb; to ovx\tyt j. 
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1 hasten to conclude the personal history of John Cantacuzene (34). Rtign or John 
He triumphed and reigned; but his reign and triumph were clouded < A°D™Y«t' 
by the discontent of his own and the adverse faction. His followers f^ 5 

might style the general amnesty an act of pardon for his enemies, J,ouar > 
and of oblivion for his friends (35) : in his cause their estates had 
been forfeited or plundered; and as they wandered naked and hunt 
gry through the streets, they cursed tlie selfish generosity of a 
leader, who, on the throne of the empire, might relinquish without 
merit his private inheritance. The adherents of the empress blushed 
to hold their lives and fortunes by the precarious favour of an 
usurper; and the thirst of revenge was concealed by a tender con- 
cern for the succession, and even the safety, of her son. They 
were justly alarmed by a petition of the friends of Cantacuzene, 
that they might be released from their oath of allegiance to the Pa- 
lajologi, and entrusted with the defence of some cautionary towns ; 
a measure supported with argument and eloquence ; and which was 
rejected (says the Imperial historian) “ by my sublime, and almost 
“ incredible, virtue.” His repose was disturbed by the sound of 
plots and seditious; and he trembled, lest the lawful prince should 
be stolen away by some foreign or domestic enemy, who would 
inscribe his name and his wrongs in the banners of rebellion. As 
the son of Andronicus advanced in the years of manhood, he began 
to feel and to act for himself; and his rising ambition was rather 
stimulated than checked by the imitation of his father’s vices. If 
we may trust his own professions, Cantacuzene laboured with 
honest industry to correct these sordid and sensual appetites, and 
to raise the mind of the young princo to a level with bis fortune. 

In the Servian expedition, the two emperors showed themselves in 
cordial harmony to the troops and provinces; and the younger col- 
league was initiated by the elder in the mysteries of war and go- 
vernment. After the conclusion of the peace, Palseologus was left 
at Thcssalonica, a royal residence, and a frontier station, to secure 
by his absence, the peace of Constantinople, and to withdraw his 
youth from the temptations of a luxurious capital. But the distance 
weakened the powers of control, and the son of Andronicus was 
surrounded with artful or unthinking companions, who taught him 
to hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and to vindicate his rights. 

A private treaty with the cral or despot of Servia was soon followed 
by an open revolt; and Cantacuzene, on the throue of the elder 
Andronicus, defended the causo of age and prerogative, which in his 

(34) Prom bis return to Constantinople, Cantacuienc continues bis history ami that of the em- 
pire, one year beyond the abdication of hit son Matthew, A. D. 1357 (I. Iv. c. 1 — 60. p. 705—911.). 

Nkepborus Gregorac ends with the synod of Constantinople, in the year 1351 (1. xxli. c. 3. p. 600. 
the rest, to the conclusion of the xxivth book, p. 717. is all controversy); and his fourteen last 
books arc still MSS. in the king of Fraoce's library. 

(35) The emperor (Canlacuxeu. 1. if. c. 1.) represents his own virtues, and Nic. Gregoras (I. xf. 
c. 11.) the complaints of bis friends, who suffered by its effects. 1 have lent them the words of our 
poor cavaliers after the restoration. 
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youth he had so vigorously attacked. At his request, the empress- 
mother undertook the voyage of Thessalonica, and the ofGce of me- 
diation: she returned without success; and unless Anne of Savoy 
was instructed by adversity, we may doubt the sincerity, or at least 
the fervour, of her zeal. While the regent grasped the sceptre with 
a Arm and vigorous hand, she had been instructed to declare, that 
the ten years of his legal administration would soon elapse; and that 
after a full trial of the vanity of the world, the emperor Cantacuzene 
sighed for the repose of a cloister, and was ambitious only of an 
heavenly crown. Had these' sentiments been genuine, his voluntary 
abdication would have restored the peace of the empire, and his 
John conscience would have been relieved by an act of justice. Palseo- 
tfi^Xlogus alone was responsible for his future government; and what- 
fTaS: ever m >8ht he his vices, they were surely less formidable than the 
calamities of a civil war, in which the Barbarians and infidels were 
again invited to assist the Greeks in their mutual destruction. By 
the arms of the Turks, who now struck a deep and everlasting root 
in Europe, Cantacuzene prevailed in the third conquest in which he 
. had been involved ; and the young emperor, driven from the sea and 
land, was compelled to take shelter among the Latins of the isle of 
Tenedos. His insolence and obstinacy provoked the victor to a step 
which must render the quarrel irreconcilable ; and* the association 
of his son Matthew, whom he invested with the purple, established 
the succession in the family of the Cantacuzeni. But Constanti- 
nople was still attached to the blood of her ancient princes ; and this 
last injury accelerated the restoration of the rightful heir. A noble 
Genoese espoused the cause of Pal«ologus, obtained a promise of his 
sister, and achieved tlie revolution with two galleys and two thou- 
sand five hundred auxiliaries. Under the pretence of distress, they 
were admitted into the lesser port ; a gale was opened, and the Latin 
shout of, “ Long life and victory to the emperor, John Palasologus 1” 
was answered by a general rising in his favour. A numerous and 
loyal party yet adhered to the standard of Cantacuzene: but he as- 
serts in his history (does lie hope for belief?) that his tender con- 
science rejected the assurance of conquest ; that, in free obedience to 
the voice of religion and philosophy, he descended from the throne, 
and embraced with pleasure the monastic habit and profession (36). 
Abdication of So soon as he ceased to be a prince, his successor was not unwilling 
that he should be a saint: the remainder of his life was devoted to 
January. pj e [y an( j learning; in the cells of Constantinople and Mount Athos, 
the monk Joasaph was respected as the temporal and spiritual lather 
of the emperor; and if he issued from his retreat, it was as the ini- 


(36) The awkward apology of Cantacmene (I. it. c. 39 — *2.), wl*n relates, with visible ronfnsion, 
bis own downfal, may bo supplied by the !«*** accurate, but more honest, narratives of Matthew Vil- 
iam (I. iv. c. 46. in the Script. Rerum Hal. tom. xiv. p. 266.- and Ducas (c. 10, 11.). 
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nister of peace, to subdue the obstinacy, and solicit the pardon, of 
his rebellious son (37). 

Yet in the cloister, the mind of Cantacuzene was still exercised 
by theological war. He sharpened a controversial pen against the 
Jews and Mahometans (38) ; and in every state ho defended with 
equal zeal the divine light of Mount Thabor, a memorable question 
which consummates the religious follies of the Creeks. The fakirs 
of India (39), and the monks of the Oriental church, were alike 
persuaded, that in total abstraction of the faculties of the mind and 
body, the purer spirit may ascend to the enjoyment and vision of 
the Deity. The opinion and practice of the monasteries of Mount 
Athos (40) will be best represented in the words of an abbot, who 
flourished in the eleventh century. “ When thou art alone in thy 
“ cell,” says the ascetic teacher, “ shut thy door, and seat thyself 
“ in a corner ; raise thy mind above all things vain and transitory; 
“ recline thy beard and chin on thy breast; turn thy eyes and thy 
“ thoughts towards the middle of thy belly, the region of the navel ; 
“ and search the place of the heart, the seat of the soul. At first, 
“ all w ill be dark and comfortless ; but if you persevere day and 
“ night, you will feel an ineffable joy; and no sooner has the sonl 
“ discovered the place of the heart, than it is involved in a mystic 
“ and etherial light.” This light, the production of a distempered 
fancy, the creature of an empty stomach and an empty brain, was 
adored by the Quietists as the pure and perfect essence of God him- 
self ; and as long as the folly was confined to Mount Athos, the sim- 
ple solitaries were not inquisitive how the divine essence could lie a 
material substance, or how an immaterial substance could be per- 
ceived by the eyes of the body. But in the reign of the younger 
Andronicus, these monasteries were visited by Barlaam (41), a Ca- 
labrian monk, who was equally skilled in philosophy and theology ; 
who possessed the languages of the Greeks and Latins ; and whose 
versatile genius could maintain their opposite creeds, according to 
the interest of the moment. The indiscretion of an ascetic revealed 
to the curious traveller the secrets of mental prayer ; and Barlaam 


(37) Cantacuzene, in the year 1375, was honoured with a letter from the pope (Floury, Hist. 
Bedes, tom. xx. p. 250.). liis death is placed by a respectable authority on the 20th of November 
141 1 (Durango, Fnm. Bvzanl. p. 200.). But if he were of the age of his companion Andronicus the 
Tonn-er. he must bare lived 1 16 yean; a rare instance of longevity, which iu so illustrious a person 
would have attracted universal notice. 

(36) His four discourses, or books, were printed at Basil 1543 (Fabric. BiblioL Grace, torn. vi. 
p. 473.). He composed them to satisfy a proselyte who was assaulted with letters from his friends 
of J»|>aitan. Canlacu/eno had read the Koran : but I understand from Maracci, that be adopts the 
vulgar prejudices and fables against Mahomet and his religion. 

(39) See the Voyages do Bernier, tom. i. p. 127, 

(40) Mosbeun, InniluL Hist. Eccles. p. 52-2, 523. Fleurs, Hist. Eccle*. tom. xx. p. 22. 24. 107— 
114, ic. The former unfolds the causes with the judgment of a philosopher, the bffor fra u scribes 
and translates with the prejudices of a Catholic priest. 

(41) Basnage (in Caiusii Autiq. Lection vs, tom. iv. p. 363—366.) has investigated the character 
and story ol Barbara. The duplicity of his opinions bad inspired some doubts Df the identity of his 
person. See likewise Pabricius (Bihliot. Grx*c. tom. a. p. 427 — 432.). 
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embraced the opportunity of ridiculing the Quietists, who placed 
the soul in the navel ; of accusing the monks of Mount Athos of 
heresy and blasphemy. His attack compelled the more learned to 
renounce or dissemble the simple devotion of their brethren ; and 
Gregory Palamas introduced a scholastic distinction between the 
essence and operation of God. His inaccessible essence dwells in 
the midst of an uncreated and eternal light; and this beatific vision 
of the saints had been manifested to the disciples on Mount Thabor, 
in the transfiguration of Christ. Yet this distinction could not es- 
cape the reproach of polytheism ; the eternity of the light of Tha- 
bor was fiercely denied ; and Barlaam still charged the Palamites 
with holding two eternal substances, a visible and invisible God. 
Prom the rage of the monks of Mount Athos, who threatened his 
life, the Calabrian retired to Constantinople, where his smooth and 
specious manners introduced him to the favour of the great domestic 
and the emperor. The court and the city were involved in this 
theological dispute, which (lamed amidst the civil war ; but the 
doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by his flight and apostasy: the 
Palamites triumphed ; and their adversary, the patriarch John of 
Apri, was deposed by the consent of the adverse, factions of the state. 

In the character of emperor and theologian, Cantacuzene presided 
in the synod of the Greek church, which established, as an article 
of faith, the uncreated light of Mount Thabor; and, after so many 
insults, the reason of mankind was slightly wounded by the addition 
of a single absurdity. Many rolls of paper or parchment have been 
blotted ; and the impenitent sectaries, w ho refused to subscribe the 
orthodox creed, were deprived of the honours of Christian burial ; 
but in the next age the question was forgotten ; nor can I learn that 
the axe or the fagot were employed for the extirpation of the Bar- 
laamile heresy (42). 

Establish- For the conclusion of this chapter, I have reserved the Genoese 
Cenr^tr '« war > which shook the throne of Cantacuzene, and betrayed the de- 
canta' M’ly °f the Greek empire. The Genoese, who, after the recovery 
a. i>.’ of Constantinople, were seated in the suburb of Pera or Galata, re- 

I 

' ccived that honourable fief from the bounty of the emperor. They , 
were indulged in the use of their law’s and magistrates ; but they 
submitted to the duties of vassals and subjects: the forcible word 
of liegemen (43) was borrowed from the Latin jurisprudence; and 
their podesta, or chief, before he entered on his office, saluted the 


(42) See Cantanuene (I. ii. c. 39, 40. 1. iv. c. 3. 23, 24, 25.), ami Nic. Grcgnrat (I. xl. c. 10. 1. xv. 
3. 7. Afc.], whose last hooks, from the xixth lo the xxivth, are almost confined to a subject so in- 
teresting to the authors. Boivin (in TiL Me. Grogora*;, from the unpublished hooks, and Fahricins 
(Bihlmt. Grx-c. tom. x. j*. 462—473.), or rather Mod tfaucon, from the MSS. of the Coialiu library, 
have added some facts and documents. 

(43) Pac hymer (l. v. c. 10.) very properly explains Xt£to%>; ( ligios ) by tJtov;. The nse of these 
words in the Greek and Latin of the feudal time* may be amply understood from the Glossaries of 
Ducange (Grace, p. 811, 812. Latin, torn. iv. p. 100—111.}. 
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emperor with loyal acclamations and vows of fidelity. Genoa sealed 
a firm alliance with the Greeks ; and, in case of a defensive war, 
a supply of fifty empty galleys and a succour of fifty galleys com- 
pletely armed and manned, was promised by the republic to the 
empire. In the revival of a naval force, it was the aim of Michael 
Palseologus to deliver himself from a foreign aid ; and his vigorous 
government contained the Genoese of Galata within those limits 
which the insolence of wealth and freedom provoked them to ex- 
ceed. A sailor threatened that they should soon be masters of Con- 
stantinople, and slew the Greek who resented this national alTront; 
and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute the palace, was guilty 
of some acts of piracy in the Black Sea. Their countrymen threat- 
ened to support their cause ; but the long and open village of Ga- 
lata was instantly surrounded by the Imperial troops; till, in the 
moment of the assault, the prostrate Genoese implored the clemency 
of their sovereign. The defenceless situation which secured their 
obedience, exposed them to the attack of their Venetian rivals, who, 
in the reign of the elder Andronicus, presumed to violate the ma- 
jesty of the throne. On the approach of their fleets, the Ccnocse, 
with their families and effects, retired into the city : their empty 
habitations were reduced to ashes ; and the feeble prince, who had 
viewed the destruction of his suburb, expressed his resentment, not 
by arms, but by ambassadors. This misfortune, however, was ad- 
vantageous to the Genoese, who obtained, and imperceptibly abused, 
the dangerous licence of surrounding Galata with a strong wall ; of 
introducing into the ditch the waters of the sea ; of erecting lofty 
turrets ; and of mounting a train of military engines on the ram- 
part. The narrow bounds in which they had been circumscribed 
were insufficient for the growing colony ; each day they acquired 
some addition of landed property; and the adjacent hills were co- 
vered with their villas and castles, which they joined and protected 
by new fortifications (44). The navigation and trade of the Euxine 
was the patrimony of the Greek emperors, who commanded the 
narrow entrance, the gales, as it were, of that inland sea. In the 
reign of Michael Palaeologus, their prerogative w as acknowledged by 
the sultan of Egypt, who solicited and obtained the liberty of send- 
ing an annual ship for the purchase of slaves in Circassia and the 
Lesser Tartary : a liberty pregnant with mischief to the Christian 
cause ; pince these youths were transformed by education and dis- 
cipline into the formidable Mamalukes (45). From the colony of 

(44) The establishment anti progress of the Genoese at Pera or Galata, is described by Ducange 
{ C. P. Christiana, 1. 1. p. 68, 60.) from the Byzantine historians, Pachymer ( I. ii. c. 35. 1. ?. 10. 3u. 
1. is. IS. 1. xii. 6. 9.), Nicephoros Grcgoras (I. v. c. 4. 1, ri. c. II. 1. is. C. 5. 1. si. c. I. I. xv. c. 1. 
6.), and CanUcnzcne (1. i. c. 19. I. ii. c. 90, die.). 

(45) Both Pachymer ( I. iii. c. 3,4, 5.) and Hie. Greg. (1. iv. c. 7. ) understand and deplore tho 
effects of this dangerous indulgence. Biban, sultan of Egypt, himself a Tartar, hut a devout Mu* 
sulman, obtained from the children of Ziogis the permission to bnild a stately mosque ia the ca- 
pital of Crimea [De Gnigncs, Hist, dcs Huns, tom. iii. p. 343.]. 
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Pcra, the Genoese engaged with superior advantage in the lucrative 
trade of the Black Sea ; and their industry supplied the Greeks with 
fish and corn ; two articles of food almost equally important to a 
superstitious people. The spontaneous bounty of nature appears 
to have bestowed the harvests of the Ukraine, the produce of a rude 
and savage husbandry; and the endless exportation of salt-fish and 
caviar is annually renewed by the enormous sturgeons, that are 
caught at the mouth of the Don or Tanais, in their last station of 
the rich mud and shallow water of the Mseotis (V6). The waters 
of the Oius, the Caspian, the Volga, and the Don, opened a rare 
and laborious passage for the gems and spices of India ; and after 
three months’ march the caravans of Carizmc met the Italian ves- 
sels in the harbours of Crimsea (V7). These various branches of 
trade were monopolised by the diligence and power of the Genoese. 
Their rivals of Venice and Pisa were forcibly expelled; the natives 
were awed by the castles and cities, which arose on the foundations 
of their humble factories; and their principal establishment of 
Calla (48) was besieged without effect by the Tartar powers. Des- 
titute of a navy, the Greeks were oppressed by these haughty mer- 
chants, who fed, or famished, Constantinople, according to their 
interest. They proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery, and 
even the toll, of the Bosphorus ; and w hife they derived from these 
objects a revenue of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, a rem- 
nant of thirty thousand was reluctantly allowed to the emperor (49). 
The colony of Pera or Galata acted, in peace and war, as an inde- 
pendent state; and, as it will happen in distant settlements, the 
Genoese podesta too often forgot that he was the servant of his own 
masters. 

' These usurpations were encouraged by the weakness of the elder 
Andronicus, and by the civil wars that afflicted his age and the 
minority of his grandson. The talents of Cantacuzene were em- 
ployed to the ruin, rather than the restoration, of the empire; and 
after his domestic victory, he was condemned to an ignominious 
trial, w hether the Greeks or the Genoese should reign in Constan- 
tinople. The merchants of Pera were otTended by his refusal of 
some contiguous lands, some commanding heights, which they pro- 
posed to cover with new fortifications ; and in the absence of the 


(46) Chirdin (Voyage* en Perse, tom. i. p. 48.) was assure.! at CalTa, that these fishes were 
sometimes twenty-four or Iwentv-si* feel loug, » cigked eight or nine hundred pounds, and yielded 
three nr four quintals of caviar. The corn of the Bosphorus had supplied the Athenians in llic time 
of Demosthenes. 

(47) De Goignes, Hist, de* Huns, tom. ui. p. 343, 344. Vbggt di Raanio, tom. i. fol. 400. But 
this land or water carriage could only be practicable when Tartary was united under a wiee and 

powerful monarch. 

(41) Sic. Gregoras (1. xiii. c. n.) it jiidinont and weUrtnfanaed on the trade and colonies of the 
Black Sea. Chardin describee the present mins of Calla, where, in forty days, he saw above 400 
satl employed in the corn aud fish trade [Voyago* cn Perse, tom. i. p. 46—46.). 

(49) Bee Hie. Grcgoras, I. avii. c. 1. 
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emperor, who was detained at Domolica by sickness, they ventured 
to brave the debility of a female reign. A Byzantine vessel, which 
had presumed to fish at the mouth of Ore harbour, was sunk by 
these audacious strangers; the fishermen were murdered. Instead 
of suing for pardon, the Genoese demanded satisfaction; required, 
in an haughty strain, that the Greeks should renounce the exercise 
of navigation ; and encountered with regular arms the first sallies of 
the popular indignation. They instantly occupied the debatable 
land ; and by the labour of a whole people, of either sex and of 
every age, the wall was raised, and the ditch was sunk, w ilh incre- 
dible speed. At the same time, they attacked and burnt two By- 
zantine galleys; while the three others, the 'remainder of the Im- 
perial navy, escaped from their hands: the habitations without 
the gates, or along the shore, were pillaged and destroyed ; and the 
care of the regent, of the empress Irene, was confined to the pre- 
servation of the city. The return of Cantacuzcne dispelled the pub- 
lic consternation: the emperor inclined to peaceful counsels; but 
he yielded to the obstinacy of his enemies, who rejected all reason- 
able terms, and to the ardour of his subjects, who threatened, in the 
style of Scripture, to break them in pieces like a potter's vessel. 
Yet they reluctantly paid the taxes, that he imposed for the con- 
struction. of ships, and the expenses of the war ; and as tlie two 
nations were masters, the one of the land, the oilier of the sea, 
Constantinople and Pera were pressed by the evils of a mutual siege. 
The merchants of the colony, who had believed that a few days 
would terminate the war, already murmured at their losses: the 
succours from their mother-country were delayed by the factions 
of Genoa ; and the most cautious embraced the opportunity of a 
Rhodian vessel to remove their families and effects from the scene 
of hostility. In tho spring, the Byzantine fleet, seven galleys and 
a train of smaller vessels, issued from the mouth of the harbour, 
and steered in a single line along the shore of Pera; unskilfully pre- 
senting their sides to the beaks of the adverse squadron. The crews 
were composed of peasants and mechanics ; nor was their igno- 
rance compensated by the native courage of Barbarians: the wind 
was strong, the waves were rough; and no sooner did the Greeks 
perceive a distant and inactive enemyy than they leaped headlong 
into the sea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril. The troops 
that marched to the attack of the lines of Pera were struck at the 
same moment with a similar panic; and the Genoese were aston- 
ished, and almost ashamed, at their double victory. Their tri- 
umphant vessels, crowned with Dowers, and dragging after them 
the captive galleys, repeatedly passed and repassed before the palace : 
the only virtue of the emperor was patience; and live hope of re- 
venge his sole consolation. Yet the distress of both parties inter- 
posed a temporary agreement; and the shame of the empire was 


Destruction 
of hit fleet, 
A. D. 1349. 
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disguised by a thin veil of dignity and power. Summoning the 
chiefs of the colony, Cantacuzene affected to despise the trivial ob- 
ject of the debate; and, after a mild reproof, most liberally granted 
the lands, which had been previously resigned to the seeming cus- 
tody of his officers (50). 

victory of the ltut the emperor was soon solicited to violate the treaty, and to 

£-”vwt°i»o«join his arms with the Venetians, the perpetual enemies of Genoa 
ani1 *> er colonies. While he compared the reasons of peace and 
Feb. is.’ yyar, his moderation was provoked by a wanton insult of the inha- 
bitants of Pera, who discharged from their rampart a large stone 
that fell in the midst of Constantinople. On his just complaint, 
they coldly blamed the imprudence of their engineer; but the next 
day the insult was repeated ; and they exulted in a second proof that 
the royal city was not beyond the reach of their artillery. Canta- 
cuzene instantly signed his treaty with the Venetians ; but the weight 
of the Roman empire was scarcely felt in the balance of these opu- 
lent and powerlul republics (51). From the streights of Gibraltar 
to the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets encountered each other with 
various success; and a memorable battle was fought in the narrow 
sea, under the walls of Constantinople. It would not be an easy 
task to reconcile the accounts of the Greeks, the Venetians, and the 
Genoese (52); and while I depend on the narrative of an impartial 
historian (53), 1 shall borrow from each nation the facts that redound 
to their own disgrace, and the honour of their foes. The Venetians, 
with their allies the Catalans, had the advantage of number ; and 
their fleet, with the poor addition of eight Byzantine galleys, 
amounted to seventy-five sail : the Genoese did not exceed sixty- 
four; but in those times their ships of war were distinguished by 
the superiority of their size and strength. The names and families 
of their naval commanders, Pisani and Doria, are illustrious in the 
annals of their country; but the personal merit of the former was 
eclipsed by the fame and abilities of his rival. They engaged in 
tempestuous weather ; and the tumultuary conflict was continued 

(50) The events of this war are related by Cantacuxcne (I. It. c. II.) with obscurity and confusion, 
and by Nic. Grcgoras ( 1. xvii. c. 1—7). in a clear and honest narrative. The priest was less re- 
sponsible than the prince for the defeat of the fleet. 

(51) The second war it darkly told by Cantacuxene ( I. It. c. 18. p. 24, 25. 28 — 32.), wbo withes 
to disguise what he dares not deny. 1 regret this part of Nic. Grcgoras, which is still in MS. at 
Paris. • 

(52) Muratori (Annati d'ltalia, tom. xii. p. 144.) refers to the most ancient Chronicles of Venice 
(Care tin us, the continuator of Andrew Dandolui, tom. xii. p. 421, 422.), and Genoa (George Stella, 
Annales Genuenses, tom. xvii. p. 1091, 1092.) ; both which 1 have diligently consulted in his great 
Collection of the Historians of Italy. 

• (53) See the Chronicle of Malleo Villaui of Florence, 1. 11. c. 59,60. p. 145—147. c. 74, 75. p. 156, 

157. in Marxian's Collection, tom. xiv. 


* This port of Nicephoros Grcgoras lias not historical information : if they are bat a conti- 
been printed in the new edition of the Byxantine noalion of the controversies which fill the last 
Historians. The editor expresses a hope that it books in oar present copies, they may as well 
maybe undertaken by Base. I should join in sleep tbeir eternal sleep in MS. as in print, 
the regret of Gibbon, if these books contain any — M. 
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from the dawn to the extinction of light. The enemies of the Ge- 
noese applaud their prowess : the friends of the Venetians are dis- 
satisfied with their behaviour; but all parties agree in praising the 
skill and boldness of the Catalans,* who, with many wounds, sus- 
tained the brunt of the action. On the separation of the fleets, the 
event might appear doubtful ; but the thirteen Genoese galleys, that 
had been sunk or taken, were compensated by a double loss of the 
allies; of fourteen Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks; 1 and 
even the grief of the conquerors expressed the assurance and habit 
of more decisive victories. Pisani confessed his defeat, by retiring 
into a fortified harbour, from whence, under the pretext of the or- 
ders of the senate, he steered with a broken and flying squadron 
for the Isle of Candia, and abandoned to his rivals the sovereignty 
of the sea. In a public epistle (54), addressed to the doge and se- 
nate, Petrarch employs his eloquence to reconcile the maritime 
powers, the two luminaries of Italy. The orator celebrates the 
valour and victory of the Genoese, the first of men in the exercise 
of naval war: he drops a tear on the misfortunes of their Venetian 
brethren; but he exhorts them to pursue will* fire and sword the Their treaty 
base and perfidious Greeks; to purge the metropolis of the Cast 'impin',” 
from the heresy with which it was infected. Deserted by their >la: ' 6 ' 
friends, the Greeks were incapable of resistance; and three months 
after the battle, the emperor Cantacnzene solicited and subscribed a 
treaty, which for ever banished the Venetians and Catalans, and 
granted to the Genoese a monopoly of trade, and almost a right of 
dominion. The Roman empire (1 smile in transcribing the name) 
might soon have sunk into a province of Genoa, if the ambition of 
the republic had not been checked by the ruin of her freedom and 
naval power. A long contest of one hundred and thirty years was 
determined by the triumph of Venice ; and the factions of the Ge- 
noese compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the protec- 
tion of a foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the French king. Yet 
the spirit of commerce survived that of conquest; and the colony 
of Pera still awed the capital and navigated the Euxine, till it was 
involved by the Turks in the final servitude of Constantinople itself. 

(54) The Abbd de S*de ( M^moircs stir la Vio de PArarqne. loro. iii. 257 — 263.) translates this 
letter, which he had copied from a IIS in the king of France'* library Though a servant of the 
duke of Milan, Petrarch poors foith his astonishme nt and grief at the defeat and despair of the 
Genoese in the following year (p. 323 — 332.). 


* Cantacnzene praise* their bravery, but iro- the Venetian* and Catalan* sixteen, the Irape- 
pute* their losses to their ignorance of the seas : rials, none. Cantacnzene accuses Pisani of cow- 
they suffered more by the breaker* than by the ardicc, in not following up tbc victory and 
enemy, vol. iii. p. 224. — M. destroying the Genoese. Hut Pisani’s conduct, 

+ Cantacnzene says, that the Genoese lost and indeed Canlacuzeno's account of the battle, 
twenty-eight ships with their crews, avravopotj betray the superiority of the Geuocsc. — M. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


Conquests of Zinsis Khan and the Motrute from China to Poland. — Escape of Constantin- 
ople and the Greeks. — Origin of the Ottoman Turks in Bithynia. — Reigns and Victo- 
ries of Othman, Orchan, Amuralh the First, and Bajazct the First. — Foundation and 
Progress of the Tiirki.>h Monarchy in Asia and Europe. — Ranger of Constantinople 
and the Greek Empire. 


From the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, from the 
cowardice and discord of the falling Greeks, 1 shall now ascend to 
the victorious Turks; whose domestic slavery was ennobled by 
martial discipline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of the na- 
tional character. The rise and progress of the Ottomans, the pre- 
sent sovereigns of Constantinople, are connected with the most im- 
portant scenes of modern history ; but they are founded on a pre- 
vious knowledge of the great eruption of the Moguls* and Tartars; 
whose rapid conquests may be compared with the primitive convul- 
sions of nature, which had agitated and altered the surface of tho 
globe. I have long since asserted my claim to introduce the na- 
tions, the immediate or remote authors of the fall of the Roman 
empire; nor can I refuse myself to those events, which, from their 
uncommon magnitude, will interest a philosophic mind in tho his- 
tory of blood (lj. 

From the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, and the 
Caspian Sea, the tide of emigration and war has repeatedly been 
poured. These ancient seats of the Huns and Turks were occupied 
in the twelfth century by many pastoral tribes, of the same descent 
and similar manners, which were united and led to conquest by 
the formidable Zingis.f In his ascent to greatness, that Barbarian 
(whose private appellation wasTemugin) had trampled on the necks 
of liis equals. His birth was noble; but it was in the pride of vic- 
tory, that the prince or people deduced his seventh ancestor from 
the immaculate conception of a virgin. His father had reigned over 
thirteen hordes, which composed about thirty or forty thousand fa- 
milies: above two thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his 
infant son; and at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought a battle 
against his rebellious sul jects. The future conqueror of Asia was 


(!) The reader it invited to review tlie chapters of the third and fourth volumes; the manners of 
pastoral uatioos, the conquest.* of Atlila and the linns, which were composed at a tune when 1 en- 
tertained the wish, rather than the hope, of concluding my history. 

* Mongol seems to approach the nearest to the See De Brosset, Note on Le Beau, tom. xrtl. 
proper name of this rare. The Chinese call them p. 402. 

Mong-kou ; the Mondchonx, their neighbonrs, f On the traditions of the early life of Zingis, 
Monggo or Mnnggou. They called themselves sec D'Obson, Hist, des Mongols ; Histoire des 
also Beda. This fact seems to have been proved Mongols, Paris, 1824. Schmidt, Gcschicbtc tier 
by M. Schmidt against the French Orientalists. Ost-Mongolen, p. 66, die. and Notes.— M. 
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reduced to fly and to obey; but he rose superior to his fortune, and 
in his fortieth year he had established his fame and dominion over 
the circumjacent tribes. In a state of society, in which policy is rude 
and valour is universal, the ascendant of one man must be founded 
on his power and resolution to punish his enemies and recompense 
his friends. His first military league was ratified by the simple rites 
of sacrificing an horse and tasting of a running stream: Tcmugin 
pledged himself to divide with his followers the sweets and the bitters 
of life; and when he had shared among them his horses and appa- 
rel, he was rich in their gratitude and his own hopes. After his 
first victory he placed seventy caldrons on the fire, and seventy of 
the most guilty rebels were cast headlong into the boiling water. 
The sphere of his attraction was continually enlarged by the ruin of 
the proud and the submission of the prudent; and the boldest chief- 
tains might tremble, when they beheld, enchased in silver, the skull 
of the khan of the Kerailes (2) ; who, under the name of Prester 
John, had corresponded with the Roman pontiff and the princes of 
Europe. The ambition of- Temugin condescended to employ the 
arts of superstition; and it was from a naked prophet, who could 
ascend to heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the title of 
Zingis (3), the most great; and a divine right to the conquest and 
dominion of the earth. In a general courouttai, or diet, he was 
seated on a felt, which was long afterwards revered as a relic, and 
solemnly proclaimed great khan, or emperor of the Moguls (k) and 
Tartars (5). Of these kindred, though rival, names, the former had 
given birth to the Imperial race; and the latter has been extended 
by accident or error over the spacious w ilderness of the north. 

The code of laws which Zingis dictated to his subjects was adapted 


(9) The khans of the Keraitei were most probably incapable of reading the pompous epistle* 
composed in their name by the Historian missionaries, who endowed them with the fabulous 
wonders of an Indian kingdom. Perhaps these Tartars ( the Presbyter or Priest John) had sub* 
milted to the Cites of baptism and ordination ( Asscntm. Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. H. 
p. 487—503.). 

(3) Since the history and tragedy of Voltaire, ( lenyit , at least In French, seems to be the more 
fashionable spelling ; hat Ahulghnzi Khan must hare known the true name of his ancestor. Hi* 
etymology ap[**ar» just : Zsn, in the Mogul tongue, signifies <jrea ( , and yis is the superlative ter- 
mination (Hist. Genealogique des Tatars, part iii. p. 194, 195.]. From the same idea of magnitude, 
the appellation of Zingis is bestowed on the ocean. 

(4) The name of Moguls has prevailed among the orientals, and still adheres to the titular sove- 
reign, the Great Mogul of Ilindostan.* 

(5) The Tartan (more properly Tatars ) were descended from Talar Khan, the brother of Mogul 
Khan ( see Abulghazi, part i. and ii.), and once formed a horde of 70,000 families on the borders- of 
Kitay (p. 103—1 12.) . In the great invasion ol Europe (A. D. 1238], they seem to have led the van- 
guard ; and the similitude of the name of Tartarei, recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Malt. 
Paris, p. 398, 4c.). f 


• M. Rcmusal ( sar les Langucs Tartares, p. is fabulous, and invented by the Mahometan 
233.) justly observe*, that Timour was a Turk, writers, who, from religious zeal, endcavooml 
not a Mogul, and, p. 242., that probably there to connect the traditions of the Nomads of cen- 
was not a Mogul in the army of Baber, who es- tral Asia w ilh those of the Old Testament, a.< 
labhshed the Indian throne of the “Great Mr>- preserved in the Koran. There is no trace of It 
gni." — M. in the Chinese writers, Tabl. de 1'Asie, p. 156. 

t This relationship, according to M. Klaproth, — M. 
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to the preservation of domestic peace, and the exercise of foreign 
hostility. The punishment of death was inflicted on the crimes of 
adultery, murder, perjury, and the capital thefts of an horse or ox; 
and the fiercest of men were mild and just in their intercourse with 
each other. The future election of the great khan was vested in 
the princes of his family and the heads of the tribes; and the regu- 
lations of the chase were essential to the pleasures and plenty of a 
Tartar camp. The victorious nation was held sacred from all servile 
labours, which were abandoned to slaves and strangers; and every 
Hu i»w«. labour was servile except the profession of anus. The service and 
discipline of the troops, who were armed with bows, cimeters, and 
iron maces, and divided by hundreds, thousands, and ten thou- 
sands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. Each officer 
and soldier was made responsible, under pain of death, for the 
safety and honour of his companions; and the spirit of conquest 
breathed in the law, that peace should never be granted unless to a 
vanquished and suppliant enemy. But it is the religion of Zingis 
that best deserves our wonder and applause.' The Catholic inqui- 
sitors of Europe, who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have 
been confounded by the example of a Barbarian, who anticipated 
the lessons of philosophy (6), and established by his laws a system 
of pure theism and perfect toleration. His first and only article of 
faith was the existence of one God, the Author of all good ; who 
fills by his presence the heavens and earth, which he has created 
by his. power. The Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols 
of their peculiar tribes; and many of them had been converted by 
the foreign missionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and 
of Christ. These various systems in freedom and concord were 
taught and practised within the precincts of the same camp; and 
the Bonze, the Imam, the Rabbi, the Nestorian, and the Latin 
priest, enjoyed the same honourable exemption from service and 


{6} A singular conformity may be round between the religious laws o( Zingis Khan and of Mr. 
Locke (Constitutions of Carolina, in his works, vol. iv. p. 535. 4to. edition, 1777). 


■* Before bis armies entered Thibet, he sent an 
embassy lo IJogdosotl-nain-Dsimmo, a Laina high 
priest, with' a letter lo this effect*. — “I have 
“ chosen thee as high priest for myself and my 
“ empire. Repair then lo me, and promote the 
“present ami future happiness of man : I will 
“ be tl\y supporter and protector : let ns esta- 
“ ldisli a system of religion, and unite it with the 
“ monarchy," &c. The high priest accepted the 
invitation ; and the Mongol history literally terms 
this stop the period of the first respect for rtli- 
gion; because the monarch, by his public pro- 
fession, made it the religion of the state, Klaproth, 
“ Travels in Caucasus, " ch. vii. Eng. Trans, p. 
92. Neither billing is nor bis son and successor 
Oegodah had. on account of their continual war*, 
much leisure for the propagation of the religion 


of the Lama. By religion they understand a dis- 
tinct, independent, sacred moral code, which has 
but oue origin, one source, and one object. 
This notion they universally propagate, and even 
believe that the brutes, and all created beings, 
have a religion adapted to their sphere of action. 
The different forms of the various religions they 
ascribe to the difference of individuals, nations, 
and legislators. Never do you hear of their in- 
veighiug against any creed, even agaiosl the ob- 
viously absurd Schama n paganism, or of tbeir 
persecuting others on that account. They them- 
selves, on the other hand, endure every hard- 
ship, and even persecutions, with perfect resig- 
nation, and indulgently excuse the follies of 
others, nay. consider them as a motive for in- 
creased ardour in prayer, ch, ix. p. 109.— M. 
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tribute : in the mosque of Dochara, the insolent victor might trample 
the Koran under his horse’s feet, but the calm legislator respected 
the prophets and pontiffs of the most hostile sects. The reason of 
Zingis was not informed by books : the khan could neither read nor 
write ; and, except the tribe of the Igours, the greatest part of the 
Moguls and Tartars wero as illiterate as their sovereign.* The 
memory of their exploits was preserved by tradition : sixty-eight 
years after the death of Zingis, these traditions were collected and 
transcribed (7); the brevity of their domestic annals may be supplied 
hy the Chinese(8), Persians(9), Armenians (10), Syrians (11), Ara- 
bians^), Greeks (13), Russians (14), Poles (15), Hungarians (16), 


(7) In the year 1294. by the command of Cazan, khan of Persia, the fourth in dcsconl from 
Zingis. From these traditions, his vizir Fadl.dlah composed a Mogul history in the Persian language, 
which has been used by Petit de. la Croix (Hilt, de Gengbizcan, p. 537 — 539.). The Histoire Gt- 
nealogique de* Tatars (it Lejde, 1726, in 12mo. 2 tomes) was translated by the Swedish prisoners 
in Siberia from tbc Mogul MS. of Abtilgasi Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Zingis, who reigned 
over the Usbcks of Charasm, or Giriimn (A. D. 1644 — 1663). He is of most value and credit 
for the names, pedigrees, and manners of his nation. Of bis nine parts, the isl descends from 
Adam to Mogul Khan; the lid, from Mogul to Zingis; the iiid is the life of Zingis; the ivtb, 
vlb, vith, and vilth, the general history of bis four sons and their posterity ; the viiilh and ixtb, 
the particular history .of the descendants of Sbeibaui Khan, who reigned in Maurenabar and 
Cbarasm. 

(8) Histoire de Gentchiscan el de toule la Dynastic des Mongoos ses Successors, Conqntfrans de 
la Chine; Grec de l'Histoirc de la Chine, par l« It. P. Gauhil, de la Sociiite de Jesus, Missioonairo k 
Peking ; 5 Paris, 1739, in 4to. This translation is stamped with the Chinese character of domestic 
accuracv and foreign ignorance. 

(9) Sec the Histoire du Grand Gengbizcan, premier Empereitr des Mogots et Tarlares, par M. Petit 

de la Croix, a Paris, 1710, In 12mo. : a work of len years’ labour, chiefly drawn Irom tho Persian 
writers, among whom Nisavi, the secretary of sultan Gelalcddin, has the merit aud prejudices 
of a contemporary. A slight air of romance is the fault of tho origiuals, or the compiler. Seo 
likewise the article* of Gen.jhizcan , Mohammed, Gtlahddin , fife., in the Bibliothequc Oricntale of 
D’Hcrbclot.f * 

(10) Haithonus, or Ailhonus, an Armenian prince, and afterwards a monk-of Premontre (Fabric. 
Bibliot. Lat. uicdii .Evi, tom. i. p. 34.) dictated in the French language, his book do Tartorif, his 
oid-tellow soldiers. It was immediately traoslalcd into Laliu, and is inserted in tho Novu* Orbi* 
of Simon Grynxtts (Basil, 1555, in folio) 

(11) Zingis Khan, and his first successors, occupy the conclusion of the ixth Dynasty of Abulpha- 
ragius (vers. Pocock, Oxon. 1663, iu 4to.) ; and his xlh Dynasty is that of the Moguls of Persia. As- 
semanuus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii.) has extracted some facts from his Syriac writings, and the live* 
of the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of tbe East. 

(12) Among tbe Arabians, in language and religion, we may distinguish Abnlfeda, sultan of Hamah 
Id Syria, who fought in person, under the Mamaluke standard, against the Moguls. 

(13) Nicephoros Gregora* [I. ii. c. 5, 6.) has fell the necessity of connecting the Scythian ami 
Byzantine histories. He describes with truth and elegance tho settlement ami manners of the 
Moguls of Persia, but he is ignorant of their origin, and corrupts the names of Zingis and his sons. 

(14) M. Levesque ( Hisloire de Russie, tom. ii.) has described the conquest of Russia by the Tar- 
tars, flora the patriarch Nicon, and the old chronicles. 

(15) For Poland, I am content with tho Sarmatia Asiatic* et Furppsca of Matthew a Michon, or 

De Michovia, a canou and' physician of Cracow ( A. D. 1506), inserted in the Novtu Orbi* of Gry- 
nxuv Fabric. BiblioL Latin. Mpdi® el iulimte ACiatis, tom. v. p. 56. , 

(16) I should quote Thuroczius, the oldest general historian (parsii. C. 74. p. I50.J, in tbe 1st 


* Seo the notice on Tha-tha-lonng-o, the Ono- 
gonr minister ofTcbingis, in Abel Rcmusat's 2d 
scries. of Reehercfl. Asiat. vol. ii. p. 61. He 
taught the son of Tchingis to write : “ He was 
tho instructor of the Moguls in writing, of 
»• which they were before ignorant and bonce 
the application of the Onigour characters to the 
Mogul language cannot be placi d earlier than the 
year 1204 or 1205, nor so laic as the time of 
Pk-ssc-pa, who lived under Khubilai. A new 


alphabet, approaching to that of Thibet, was in* 
troduced under Khubilai. — M. 

| Tbe preface to the Hist, des Mongols (Paris, 
1824,} gives a catalogue of tbe Arabic and Per- 
sian authorities.— M. 

| A precis at the end of tbc new cdiUon of 
Le Beau, Hist, des Kmpcreurs, vol. xvii., byM. 
Brosset, gives large extracts from the accounts of 
the Armenian historians relating to the Mogul 
conquests.'- M. 
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and Latins (17); and each nation will deserve credit in the relation 
of their own disasters and defeats (18). 

The arms of Zingis and his lieutenants successively reduced the 
hordes of the desert, who pitched their tents between the wall of 
China and the Volga ; and the Mogul emperor became the monarch 
of the pastoral world, the lord of many millions of .shepherds and 
soldiers, who felt their united strength, and were impatient to rush 
on the mild and wealthy climates of the south. His ancestors had 
been the tributaries of the Chinese emperors; and Temugin himself 
had been disgraced by a title of honour and servitude. The court 
of Pekin was astonished by an embassy from its former vassal, who, 
in the tone of the king of nations, exacted the tribute and obedience 
which he had paid, and who affected to treat the son of heaven as 
the most contemptible of mankind. An haughty answer disguised 
their secret apprehensions ; and their fears were soon justified by 
the march of innumerable squadrons, who pierced on all sides the 
feeble rampart of the great wall. Ninety cities were stormed, or 
starved, by the Moguls; ten only escaped; and Zingis, from a know- 
ledge of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered his vanguard with 
their captive parents; an unworthy, and by degrees a fruitless, 
abuse of the virtue of his enemies. His invasion was supported by 
the revolt of an hundred thousand Khitans, who guarded the fron- 
tier : yet he listened to a treaty ; and a princess of China, three 
thousand horses, five hundred youths, and as many virgins, and a 
tribute of gold and silk, were the prico of his retreat. In his se- 
cond expedition, he compelled the Chinese emperor to retire beyond 
the yellow river to a more southern residence. The siege of Pe- 
kin (19) was long and laborious: the inhabitants were reduced by 


volume of the Scriptores Rerum Uungaricarnm, did not the same volume contain the original nar- 
rative of a rontemj>orary, an eye-witness, and a sufferer (M. Roger H, Htmgari, Varadiensi* Capital! 
Canonici, Carmen mi sera bile, sou 11 is tori a super Deslrticliooc Regni Uungan.t- Trmporibu* Robe IT. 
Regie per Tart arm facta, p. 21)2 — 321.}; the best picture ibat 1 have ever weu ol all the circum- 
stances of a Barbaric invasion. 

(17J Matthew Paris has ropreson led, from authentic document*, the danger and distress of Eu- 
rope (consult the word Tariari , in bis copious Index). From motives of teal and curiosity, the 
court of the great khan in the xiiith century was visited by two friars, John de Plano Carpiui, and 
William Rubruquis, and by Marco Polo, a Venetian gentleman. The Latin relations of the two 
former are inserted in the 1st volume of Uickluyl; the Italian original or version of the third 
{Fabric. Bthliol. Latin, modii JEvi, tom. ii. p. 198. tom. v. p. 25.) may be found in the second tome 
of Ramutio. 

(18] lu his great History of the Hons, H. de Guignes has most amply treated of Zingis Khan 
and his successors. See tom. til. 1. xv — xix. and iu Ihe collateral articles of the Seljukiau# of 
Room, lorn. ii. I. xi. the Carixmtans, I. xiv. and the Mainalukr*, tom, iv. 1. xxi. : consult like- 
wise the table* of the 1st volume. Ho is ever learned and accurate; yet I am only indebted 
to him for a general view, and some passages of Abnlfeda, which ore still latent in ike Arabic 
text. * 

(19) More properly Yen-king, an ancient city, whose mins still appear some furlongs to the south - 


• To this catalogue of the historians of the Mo- 
guls may be added D'Ohson, Histoire des Mongols; 
Histoire des Mongols (from Arabic and Persian au- 
thorities], Pans, 1824. Schmidt Geacbichte der 
Ost Moogolen,8t. Petersburg, 1829. Thiscnrions 
work, by Ssauang Ssletaen Chungtaidschi, pub- 


lished in the original Mongol, was written after the 
conversion of the nation to Buddhism ; it i* en- 
riched with very valuable notes by the editor and 
translator; Ion. unfortunately, is very barren of 
information abort! the European, and evou the 
western Astatic conquests of the Mongols. — M. 
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famine to decimate and devour their fellow-citizens ; when their 
ammunition was spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver 
from their engines; but the Moguls introduced a mine to the centre 
of tlie capital; and the conflagration of the palace burnt above 
thirty days. China was desolated by Tartar war and domestic 
faction; and the five northern provinces were added to the empire 
of Zingis. 

In the West, he touched the dominions of Mohammed sultan of 
Carizme, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to the borders of 
India and Turkestan; and who, in the proud imitation of Alexander 
the Great, forgot the servitude and ingratitude of his fathers to the 
house of Seljuk. It was the wish of Zingis to establish a friendly 
and commercial intercourse with the most powerful of the Moslem 
princes; nor could he be tempted by the secret solicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal wrongs the safety 
of the church and state. A rash and inhuman deed provoked and 
justified the Tartar arms in the invasion of the southern Asia.j A 
caravan of three ambassadors and one hundred and fifty merchants 
was arrested and murdered at Olrar, by the command of Moham- 
med; nor was it till after a demand and denial of justice, till lie 
had prayed and fasted three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul 
emperor appealed to the judgment of God and his sword. Our Eu- 
ropean battles, says a philosophic writer (20), are petty skirmishes, 
if compared to the numbers that have fought and fallen in the fields 
of Asia. Seven hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars are said to 
have marched under the standard of Zingis and his four sons. In 
the vast plains that extend to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, 
they were encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers of the 
sultan ; and in the first battle, which was suspended by the night, 
one hundred and sixty thousand Carizmians were slain. Mo- 
hammed was astonislied by the multitude and valour of his ene- 
mies : he withdrew from the scene of danger, and distributed his 
troops in the frontier towns; trusting that the Barbarians, invincible 
in the field, would be repulsed by the length and difficulty of so 
many regular sieges. But the prudence of Zingis had formed a 
body of Chinese engineers, skilled in the mechanic arts; informed 
perhaps of the secret of gunpowder, and capable, under his disci- 
pline, of attacking a foreign country with more vigour and success 


eost of the modern Pekin , which was built by Cnblai Khan (Gaubel, p. 146.). Pc-kiog and Nan- 
king are vague title*, the courts of the north and of the south. The identity and change of names 
perplex the most skilful reader* of the Chinese geography |p. 177,). * 

(20) M. de Voltaire, Essai sur I'Histoirc Generate, torn. iii. c. 60. p. 8. Ilia account of Zingis and 
the Moguls contains, as usual, much general sense and truth, with some particular errors. 


* And likewise in Chinese history — see Abel f Sec the particular account of this transao* 
Remusat, Mel. Asiat. 2d ser. tom. ii. p. 5. tion, from the Kholaussut cl Akbaur, in Pricey 
— M. vol.it. p. 402.— M. 
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than they had defended their own. Tho Persian historians will 
relate the sieges and reduction of Olrar, Cogende, Bochara, Samar- 
cand, Carizme, Herat, Merou, TS’isabour, Batch, and Candahar; and 
the conquest of the rich and populous countries of Transoxiana, 
Carizme, and Chorazan.' The destructive hostilities of Attila and 
the Huns have long since been elucidated by the example of Zingis 
and the Moguls; and in this more proper place I shall be content 
to observe, that, from the Caspian to tho Indus, they ruined a tract 
of many hundred miles, which was adorned with the habitations 
and labours of mankind, and that five centuries have not been suf- 
ficient to repair the ravages of four years. The Mogul emperor 
enoouraged or indulged tho fury of his troops : the hope of future 
possession was lost in the ardour of rapine and slaughter; and the 
cause of the war exasperated their native fierceness by the pretence 
of justice and revenge. The downfall and death of the sultan Mo- 
hammed, who expired unpitied and alone, in a desert island of 
the Caspian Sea, is a poor atonement for the calamities of which 
he was the author. Could the Carizmian empire have been saved 
by a single hero, it would have been saved by his son Gelaleddin, 
whose active valour repeatedly checked the Moguls in the career of 
victory. Retreating, as he fought, to the banks of the Indus, he 
was oppressed by their innumerable host, till, in the last moment of 
despair, Gelaleddin spurred his horse into the waves, swam one of 
the Broadest and most rapid rivers of Asia, and extorted the admi- 
ration and applause of Zingis himself. It was in this camp that the 
Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance to the murmurs of his 
weary and wealthy troops, who sighed for the enjoyment of their 
native land. Incumbered with the spoils of Asia, he slowly mea- 
sured back his footsteps, betrayed some pity for the misery of the 
vanquished, and declared his intention of rebuilding the cities which 
had been swept away by the tempest of his arms. After he had 
repassed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was joined by two generals, 
* whom he had detached with thirty thousand horse, to subdue the 
western provinces of Persia. They had trampled on Hie nations 
which opposed their passage, penetrated through the gates of Der- 
bent, traversed the Volga and the desert, and accomplished the cir- 
cuit of the Caspian Sea, by an expedition which had never been 
attempted, and nas never been repeated. The return of Zingis was 
signalised by the overthrow of the rebellious or independent king- 
Hi> dMtt,, doms of Tartary ; and he died in the fulness of years and glory, with 
a. d. iw. jjj g j as { k rea tjj exhorting and instructing his sons to achieve the con- 
quest of the Chinese empire.! 


* Every where they massacred all classes, ex- them, was to massacre the king of TangcotiUr 
cept the artisans, whom they made slaves. Hist, and all the inhabitants of Ninhia, the surrender 
dcs Mongols.— M. of the city being already agreed upon, Hist, dca 

f Their Oral duty, which ho bequeathed to Mongols, vol. i. p. ' 16 tj.~ M. 
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The haram of Zingis was composed of five hundred wives and con.jmui of 
concubines ; and of his numerous progeny, four sons, illustrious by MdJS' 
their birth and merit, exercised under their father the principal of- 01 

Gees of peace and war. Toushi was his great huntsman, Zaga- 
tai (21) his judge, Octai his minister, and Tuli his general; and 
their names and actions are often conspicuous in the history of his 
conquests. Firmly united for their own and the public interest, 
the three brothers and their families were content with dependent 
sceptres; and Octai, by general consent, was proclaimed great khan, 
or emperor of the Moguls and Tartars. He was succeeded by his 
son Gayuk, after whose death the empire devolved to his cousins 
Mangou and Cublai, the sons or Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis. 

In the sixty-eight years of his four first successors, the Mogul sub- 
dued almost all Asia, and a large portion of Europe. Without con- 
Gning myself to the order of time, without expatiating on the detail 
of events, I shall present a general picture of the progress of their 
arms; I. In the East; II. In the South; III. In the West; and IV. 

In the North. 

I. Before the invasion of Zingis, China was divided into two em- of the 
pires or dynasties of the North and South (22) ; and the difference “mjSfJf 
of origin and interest was smoothed by a general conformity of A 
laws, language, and national manners.. The Northern empire, 
which had been dismembered by Zingis, was finally subdued seven 
years after his death. After the loss of Pekin, the emperor had 
fixed his residence at Kaifong, a city many leagues in circumfe- 
rence, and which contained, according to the Chinese annals, four- 
teen hundred thousand families of inhabitants and fugitives. He 
escaped from thence with only seven horsemen, and made his last 
stand in a third capital, fill at length the hopeless monarch, pro- 
testing his innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended a funeral 
pile, and gave orders, that, as soon as he had stabbed himself, the 
lire should be kindled by his attendants. The dynasty of the Song, 
the native and ancient sovereigns of the whole empire, survived 
about forty-five years the fall of the Northern usurpers ; and the 
perfect conquest was reserved for the arms of Cublai. During 
this interval, the Moguls were often diverted by foreign wars ; and, 
if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors in the Geld, their 

(21) Zagati gave hisname to bis dominions of Mauretlahar, or Transox iana ; and the Moguls of 
Hindostan, who emigrated from that conn try, arc styled Zagalais by the Persians. This certain 
etymology, and the similar uxamplc of Gzbek, Nogai, flic, may warn ns not absolutely to reject the 
derivations of i national, from a personal, name.* 

(22) In Marco Polo, and the Oriental geographers, the names of Cathay and Mangi distin- 
guish the northern and southern empires, which, from A. D. 1234 to 1279, were those of the 
great khan, and of the Chinese. The search of Cathay, after China had been found, excited and 
misled our navigators of the sixteenth century, in their attempts to discover the north-east 
passage. 

* See a curious anecdote of Tscbagalai, Hist, des Mongols, p.370. — M. 
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passive courage presented an endless succession of cities to storm 
and of millions to slaughter. In the attack and defence of places, 
the engines of antiquity and the Greek fire were alternately em- 
ployed : the use of gunpowder in cannon and bombs appears as a 
familiar practice (23) ; and the sieges were conducted by the Ma- 
hometans and Franks, who had been liberally invited into the ser- 
vice of Cublai. After passing the great river, the troops and artil- 
lery were conveyed along a series of canals, till they invested the 
royal residence of Hamcheu, or (Juinsay, in the country of silk, the 
most delicious climate of China. The emperor, a defenceless youth, 
surrendered his person and sceptre ; and before he was sent in exile 
into Tartary, he struck nine times the ground with his forehead, to 
or th» adore in prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the great khan. Yet 
ZTia ^ ,e war was ,I0W styled a rebellion) was still maintained. in the 
southern provinces from Hamcheu to Canton; and the obstinate 
remnant of independence and hostility was transported from the 
land to the sea. But when the fleet of the Song was surrounded 
and oppressed by a superior armament, their last champion leaped 
into the waves with his infant emperor in his arms. “ It is more 
“ glorious,” he cried, “ to die a prince, than to live a slave.” An 
hundred thousand Chinese imitated his example; and the whole em- 
pire, from Tonkin to the great wall, submitted to the dominion of 
Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the conquest of Japan: 
his fleet was twice shipwrecked ; and the lives of an hundred thou- 
sand Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the fruitless expedition. 
But the circumjacent kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were reduced in different degrees of tribute and 
obedience by the effort or terror of his arms. He explored the In- 
dian Ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships : they sailed in sixty- 
eight days, most probably to the Isle of Borneo, under the equinoc- 
tial line; and though they returned not without spoil or glory, the 
emperoc was dissatisfied that the 6avage king had escaped from their 
hands. 

(23) 1 depend on the knowledge and fidelity of the Pore Gaubil. who translates ibe Chinese text 
of tbr annals of the Moguls or Toon (p. 71. 93. 153.) ; hut I am iguorant at what time these an Mil 
were composed and published. The two uncles ol Marco Polo, who served as engineers at the 
liege of Sieagyaogfou * (I. ii. c. 61. iu Raoiusio, tom. ii. See Gaubil, p. 155. 157.), must hare 
felt and related the effects of this destructive powder, and their silence is a weighty, and almost 
decisive, objection. I entertain a suspicion, that the recent discovery was carried from Europe to 
Chiua by the caravans of the xvtb century, and falsely adopted as an old national discovery before 
the arrival of the Portuguese and Jesuits in the xvith. Tet the Pere Gaubil affirms, that the sue of 
gunpowder has been known to the Chinese above 1 1>00 years, f 


* Smt-honng-kian-lon. Abel RemuMt. — M. 
t L* poudre k canon el d'antres compositions 
inflammantes. dont ils so servenl pour conitruire 
des pieces d artifice d'un effel surpreoant, leur 
etaient counues depnit tres-long- temps, et Ion 
croit quo des bomhardes cldcs pierriers, dont ils 
avaieul coseigue 1' usage aux Ta Marcs, ont pu 


donner en Europe I’idee d’artillerie, qnoique la 
forme des fusils et des canons dont ils sc servenl 
a duel tome nt . leur ail etc apjiorlee par les Francs, 
alnsi que I’alteslcnl les noons ra£mes qu’ils don- 
nent a ce» sortes d'armes. Abel Remosal, Me- 
langes Asiat. ltd ser. tom. i. p. 23. — M. 
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II. The conquest of Hindostan by the Moguls was reserved in a orponit, 
later period for the house of Timour; but that of Iran, or Persia, empire of the 
was achieved by Ilolagou Khan,* the grandson of Zingis, the bro- a. c d! p i»*. 
ther and lieutenant of the two successive emperors, Mangou and 
Cublai. I shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, emirs, and 
atabeks, whom he trampled into dust: but the extirpation of the 
Assassins, or Ismaelians (24-) of Persia, may be considered as a ser- 
vice to mankind. Among the hills to the south of the Caspian, 
these odious sectaries had reigned with impunity above an hundred 
and sixty years; and their prince, or Imam, established his lieute- 
nant to lead and govern the colony of Mount Libanus, so famous 
and formidable in the history of the crusades (25). With the fana- 
ticism of the Koran the Ismaelians had blended the Indian transmi- 
gration, and the visions of their own prophets; and it was their first 
duty to devote their souls and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar 
of God. The daggers of his missionaries were felt both in the East 
and West; the Christians and the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps 
multiply, the illustrious victims that were sacrificed to the zeal, 
avarice, or resentment of the old man (as he was corruptly styled) 
of the mountain. But these daggers, his only arms, were broken 
by the sword of Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin, which, in the most odious sense, 
had been adopted in the languages of Europe. The extinction of 
the Abbassides cannot be indifferent to the spectators of their great- 
ness and decline. Since the fall of their Scljukian tyrants, the ca- 
liphs had recovered their lawful dominion of Bagdad and the Ara- 
bian Irak ; but the city was distracted by theological factions, and 
the commander of the faithful was lost in a haram of seven hundred 
concubines. The invasion of the Moguls he encountered with l'coble 
arms and haughty embassies. “ On the divine decree,” said the 
caliph Mostasem, “ is founded the throne of the sons of Abbas: and 
“ their foes shall surely be destroyed in this world and in the next. 

“ Who is this Holagou that dares to rise against them? If he be 
“ desirous of peace, let him instantly depart from the sacred terri- 
“ tory; and perhaps he may obtain from our clemency the pardon 
“ of his fault.” This presumption was cherished by a perfidious 
vizir, who assured his master, that, even if the Barbarians had en- 
tered the city, the women and children, from the terraces, would 

(24) All that can he known of the Assassins of Pcnia and Syria is poured from the copious, and 
even profuse, ernditiou of M. Falconet, iu two Mcmoira read before ibo Academy of Inscriptions 
(tom. xvil. p. 127— I70.).f 

( 25 ) The l&madians of Syria, 40,000 Assassius, had acquired or founded ten castles in the hills 
above Torlosa. Al*out tlic year 1280, they were extirpated by the Mainaluhcs. 


* See the curious account of the expedition of Von Hammer's History of the Assassins has 
Holagou, translated from the Chinese, by M. Abel now thrown Falconet's Dissertation iuto tbo 
Bemusat, Melanges AsiaL 2d ser tom. i. p. 171. shade. — M. 
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be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones. But when Holagou 
touched the phantom, it instantly vanished into smoke. After a 
siege of two months, Bagdad was stormed and sacked by the Mo- 
guls;* and their savage commander pronounced the death of the 
caliph Mostasem, the last of the temporal successors of Mahomet ; 
whose poble kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia 
above five hundred years. Whatever might be the designs of the 
conqueror, the holy cities of Mecca and Medina (26) were pro- 
tected by the Arabian desert; but the Moguls spread beyond the 
Tigris and Euphrates, pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and threat- 
ened to join the Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem. Egypt 
was lost, had she been defended only by her feeble offspring: but 
the Mamalukes had breathed in their infancy the keenness of a Scy- 
thian air : equal in valour, superior in discipline, they met the 
Moguls in many a well-fought field ; and drove back-the stream of 
or Anatolia, hostility to the eastward of the Euphrates.! But it overflowed with 
ma-iin. resistless violence the kingdoms of Armenia t and Anatolia, of which 
the former was possessed by the Christians, and the latter by the 
Turks. The sultans of Iconium opposed some resistance to the 
Mogul arms, till Azzadin sought a refuge among the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, and his feeble successors, the last of the Seljukian dy- 
nasty, were finally extirpated by the khans of Persia. || 
or Kipwk, 111. No sooner had Octai subverted the northern empire of China, 
Poland, than he resolved to visit with his arms the most remote countries 
°f fl |P West. Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars were 
i»»— ms. inscribed on the military roll : of these the great khan selected a 
third, which he entrusted to the command of his nephew Batou, the 
son of Tuli ; who' reigned over his father’s conquests to the north 
of the Caspian Sea.§ After a festival of forty days, Batou set 
forwards on this great expedition; and such was the speed and 
ardour of his innumerable squadrons, that in less than six years 
they had measured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth 
part of the circumference of the globe. The great rivers of Asia and 
Europe, the Volga and Kama, the Don and Borysthenes, the Vistula 
and Danube, they either swam with their horses or passed on the 
ice, or traversed in leathern boats, which followed the camp, and 


(26) At proof of the ignorance of the Chinese in foreign transactions, I must observe, that somo 
of their historians extend the conquest ofZingis himself to Medina, the country of Mahomet (Gaubil, 
P. 42,). 


* Compare Ton Hammer, Gcscbichle dcr As- 
l&ssincn, p. 283. 307. Wilken, Geschicble der 
Krcuzxtogo, vol. vii. p. 406. Price, Chronological 
Retrospect, vol. ii. p. 217 — 223.— M. 

+ Compare Wilken, vol. vii. p. 410. 416. 
— II . * * 

t On the friendly relations of the Armenians 
Mith the Mongols, see Wilken. Gcscbichle der 
Krettctdgc, vol. vii. p. 402. They eagerly de- 


sired an alliance against the Mahometan powers. 
— M. 

|| Trebitond escaped, apparently by the dex- 
terou* politics of the sovereign, but il acknow- 
ledged the Mogul supremacy. Palmerajer, p. 
127.— M. 

S Sec the curious extracts from the Mahometan 
writers. Hist, dcs Mongols, p. 707. — M. 
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transported their waggons and artillery. By the first victories of 
Batou, the remains ot national freedom were eradicated in the im- 
mense plains of Turkestan and Kipzad (27). In his rapid progress, 
he over-ran the kingdoms, as they are now styled, of Astracan and 
Cazan; and the troops which he detached towards Mount Caucasus 
explored the most secret recesses of Georgia and Circassia. The 
civil discord of the great dukes, or princes, of Russia, betrayed their 
country to the Tartars. They spread from Livonia to the black 
Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the modern and the ancient ca- 
' pitals, were reduced to ashes; a temporary ruin, less fatal than the 
deep, and perhaps indelible, mark, which a servitude of two hundred 
years has imprinted on the character of the Russians. The Tartars 
ravaged with equal fury the countries which they hoped to possess, 
and those which they were hastening to leave. From the per- 
manent, conquest of Russia, they made a deadly, though transient, 
inroad into the heart of Poland, and as far as the borders of Ger- 
many. The cities of Lublin and Cracow were obliterated:* they 
approached the shores of the Baltic; and in the battle of Lignitz 
they defeated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish palatines, and the great 
master of the Teutonic order, and filled nine sacks with the right 
cars of the slain. From Lignitz, the extreme point of their western • 
march, they turned aside to the invasion of Hungary; and the pre- 
sence or spirit of Batou inspired the host of five hundred thousand 
men : the Carpathian hills could not be long impervious to their 
divided columns; and their approach had been fondly disbelieved 
till it was irresistibly felt. The king, Bela the Fourth, assembled 
the military force of his counts and bishops ; but he had alienated 
the nation by adapting a vagrant horde of forty thousand families 
of Comans, 'and these savage guests were provoked to revolt by the 
suspicion of treachery and the murder of their prince. The whole 
country north of the Danube was lost in a day, and depopulated in 
a summer ; and the ruins of cities and churches were overspread 
with the bones of the natives, who expiated the sins of their 
Turkish ancestors. An ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of Wa- 
radin, describes the calamities which he had seen, or suffered; and 
the sanguinary rage of sieges and battles is far less atrocious than 
the treatment of the fugitives, who had been allured from the woods 
under a promise of peace and pardon, and who were coolly slaugh- 
tered ns soon as they had performed the labours of the harvest and 
vintage. In the winter, the Tartars passed the Danube on the ice, 
and advanced to Gran or Strigonium, a German colony, and the me- 


(27) The Dashtt Kipzak, or plain of Kiprak, extends on either tide of the Volga, in a boundless 
space towards the Jaik and Doryslhcncs, and is supposed to contain the primitive name and nation 
of the Cosacks. 


* OlmuU was gallant!; and successfully defended by Slenberg, Hist, des Mongol*, p. 396. — V. 
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tropolis of the kingdom. Thirty engines were planted against the 
walls ; the ditches were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies ; 
and after a promiscuous massacre, three hundred noble matrons 
were slain in the presence of the khan. Of all the cities and for- 
tresses of Hungary, three alone survived the Tartar invasion, and 
the unfortunate Bela hid his head among the islands of the Adriatic. 

The Latin world was darkened by this cloud of savage hostility: 
a Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden; and the remote 
nations of the Baltic and the ocean trembled at the approach of the 
Tartars (28), whom their fear and ignorance were inclined to sepi- 
rate from the human species. Since the invasion of the Arabs in 
the eighth century, Europe had never been exposed to a similar ca- 
lamity; and if the disciples of Mahomet wohM have oppressed her 
religion and liberty, it might be apprehended that the shepherds of 
Scythia would extinguish her cities, her arts, and all the institutions 
of civil society. The Roman pontiff attempted to appease and convert 
these invincible Pagang by a mission of Franciscan and Dominican 
friars ; but he was astonished by the reply of the khan, that the sons 
of God and of Zingis were invested with a divine power to subdue or 
extirpate the nations; and that the pope would be involved in the 
universal destruction, unless he visited in person, and as a suppliant, 
the royal horde. The emperor Frederic the Second embraced a 
more generous mode of defence; and his letters to the kings of 
France and England, and the princes of Germany, represented tho 
common danger, and urged them to arm their vassals in this just and 
rational crusade (20) . The Tartars themselves were awed by the 
fame and valour of the Franks: the town of Newstadt in Austria was 
bravely defended against them by fifty knights and twenty cross- 
bows; anil they raised the siege on the appearance of a German 
army. After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated from tho Danube to the Volga 
to enjoy the rewards of victory in the city and palace of Serai, 
which started at his command from the midst of the desert.' 

IV. Even the poor and frozen regions of the north attracted the 
arms of the Moguls: Shcibani khan, the brother of the great Batou, 

(28) Jo tbe year 1238, the inhabitants of Gothia ( Aiireien) anil Frise were prevented, by their 
fear of the Tartan, from sending, as usual, their 'hip* to the herring-fishery on tbe coast of England; 
and as there was no exportation, forty or fifty of these fish were sold for % shilling [ Matthew Paris, 
p. 396.}. It is whimsical enough, that the orders of a Mogul khan, who reigned on tbe borders of 
China, should have lowered tbe prico of herrings in the English market. 

(2?) 1 shall copy his characteristic or flattering epithets of the different countries of Europe: Forms 
ac fervens ad arma Gcrmauia, slreuiue mililias genilrix et alumna Francia, bdlteosa el audax 
Uispania, virtuosa viris el dasse munila fertilis Anglia, impeluosis ltd la tori bus referta Ah-mannia, 
navahs Dacia, indnmita Italia, pacis ignara Burgundia, inquicta Apulia, cum mans Grarci, Adriatic! 
ct Tyrrheoi insults pyraticis rt inviclis, CroU, Cjpro, SiciliA, cum Oceano oonlenninu insults, et 
rtgionibus, cruenta Hybcrnia, cum agili Wallia, paluslris Scotia, glacialis Norwegia, suam elccUm 
mililiam tub vexilio Cruets destinabunt, &c. (Matthew Paris, p. 498.]. 


* Be was recalled by the death of Octal.— M. 
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led an horde of fifteen thousand families into the wilds of Siberia ; and 
his descendants reigned at Tobolskoi above three centuries, till the 
Russian conquest. The spirit of enterprise which pursued the course 
of the Oby and Yenisei must have led to the discovery of the icy 
sea. After brushing away the monstrous fables, of men with 
dogs’ heads and cloven feet, wo shall find, that, fifteen years after 
the death of Zingis, the Moguls were informed of the name and 
manners of the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of the polar circle, 
who dwelt in subterraneous huts, and derived their furs and their 
food from the sole occupation of hunting (30). 

While China, Syria, and Poland, were invaded at the same time 
by the Moguls and Tartars, the authors of the mighty mischief were 
content with the knowledge and declaration, that their word was 
the sword of death. Like- the first caliphs, the first successors of 
Zingis seldom appeared in person at the head of their victorious 
armies. On the banks of the Onon and Selinga, the royal or golden 
horde exhibited the contrast of simplicity and greatness; of the 
roasted sheep and mare’s milk which composed their banquets; and 
of a distribution in one day of five hundred waggons of gold and 
silver. The ambassadors and princes of Europe and Asia were com- 
pelled to undertake this distant and laborious pilgrimage; and the 
life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, the kings of Georgia and 
Armenia, the sultans of Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, were de- 
cided by the frown or smile of the great khan. The sons and 
grandsons of Zingis had been accustomed to tine pastoral life; but 
the village of Caracomm (31) was gradually ennobled by their 
election and residence. A change of manners is implied in the re- 
moval of Octai and Mangou from a tent to an house; and their 
example was imitated by the princes of their family and the great 
officers of the empire. Instead of the boundless forest, the inelosure 
pf a park a (forded the more indolent pleasures of the chase; their 
new habitations were decorated with painting and sculpture; their 
superfluous treasures were cast in fountains, and basins, and statues 
of massy silver; and the artists of China and Paris vied with each 
oilier in the service of the great khan (32). Caracorum contained 

(30) Sec Carpin'* relation in Hacklnvt, vol. i. p. 30. The pedigree of tho khans of Siberia is given 
by Abulgbazi (part viii. p. 485 — 49a.). Have tint Russians found no Tartar chronicles at To- 
Ixdskoi ? • 

(31) T be Hap of D’Anville, ami the Chinese Itineraries (de (Juignes, tom. i. part ii. p, ST.), seem 
to mark the pooiffon of Holiu, or Caracorum, about six hundred miles to tho north-west of Pekin. 
The distance between Belingintky and Pekin is near *2000 Russian versts, between 1300 and 1400 
English mile* (Bell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 67.). 

(32) Ruhruquis found at Caracorum bis countryman Guillaume Boucher, Orfivre de Paru , who 
bad executed for the khan a silver tree, supported by four lions, and ejecting four different liquors. 
Abalghazi (part Iv. p. 360.) mentions the painters of Kitty or China. 


* See tho account of the Mongol library in Tarlarea, p. 227., and preface to Schmidt, Gcs- 
Bergman, Nomadische Streifereyon, vol. Hi. chichte der Osl-Mongolen. — M. 
p. 185. 205., and Remusat, Hist, dea Langucs 
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two streets, the one of Chinese mechanics, the other of Mahometan 
traders ; and the places of religious worship, one Nestorian church, 
two mosques, and twelve temples of various idols, may represent in 
some degree the number and division of inhabitants. Yet a French 
missionary declares, that the town of St. Denys, near Paris, was 
more considerable than the Tartar capital; and that the whole pa- 
lace of Mangou was scarcely equal to a tenth part of that Benedictine 
abbey. The conquests of Russia and Syria might amuse the vanity 
of the great khans ; but they were seated on the borders of China ; 
the acquisition of that empire was the nearest and most interesting 
object; and they might learn from their pastoral economy, that it is 
for the advantage or the shepherd to protect and propagate his (lock. 
I have already celebrated the wisdom and virtue of a Mandarin, who 
prevented the desolation of five populous and cultivated provinces. 
In a spotless administration of thirty years, this friend of his country 
and of mankind continually laboured to mitigate, or suspend, the 
havoc of war; to save the monuments, and to rekindle the flame, 
of science; to restrain the military commander by the restoration 
of civil magistrates; and to instil the love of peace and justice into 
the minds of the Moguls. He struggled with the barbarism of the 
first conquerors ; but his salutary lessons produced a rich harvest 
in the second generation.* The northern, and by degrees the 
southern, empire, acquiesced in the government of Cublai, the 
lieutenant, and aftcrw ards the successor, of Mangou ; and the nation 
was loyal to a prince who had been educated in the manners of 
China. He restored the forms of her venerable constitution ; and 
the victors submitted to the laws, the fashions, and even the pre- 
judices, of the vanquished people. This peaceful triumph, which 
has been more than once repeated, may be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the numbers and servitude of the Chinese. The Mogul 
army was dissolved in a vast and populous country ; and their em- 
perors adopted with pleasure a political system, which gives to the 
prince the solid substance of despotism, and leaves to the subject 
the empty names of philosophy, freedom, and filial obedience. t 
Under the reign of Cublai, letters and commerce, peace and justice, 
were restored; the great canal, of five hundred miles, was opened 
from ISankin to the capital: he fixed his residence at Pekin ; and 
displayed in his court the magnificence of the greatest monarch of 
Asia. Yet this learned prince declined from the pure B and simple 
religion of his great ancestor: he sacrificed to the idol Fo; and his 
blind attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes of China (33) 

(33) The attachment of the khans, and tbc hatred of the mandarine, to the bonzes and lamas 


• See the interesting sketch of the life of this minister (Telin-Thson-thsai, in the second volume 
of the second series of Recbercbes Asiatkjuo*, par A. Jlemusat, p. 64.— H. 
t Compare Hist, des Mongols, p. 616. M. 
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provoked the censure of the disciples of Confucius. His successors 
polluted the palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astro- 
logers, while thirteen millions of their subjects were consumed in 
the provinces by famine. One hundred and forty years after the 
death of Zingis, his degenerate race, the dynasty of the Yuen, Was 
expelled by a revolt of the native Chinese; and the Mogul emperors 
were lost in the oblivion of the desert. Before this revolution, they 
had forfeited their supremacy over the dependent branches of their 
house, the khans of Kipzak and Russia, the khans of Zagatai, or 
Transoxiana, and the khans of Iran or Persia. By their distance 
and power these royal lieutenants had soon been released from the 
duties of obedience ; and after the death of Cublai, they scorned to 
accept a sceptre or a title from his unworthy successors. Accord- 
ing to their respective situation they maintained the simplicity of 
the pastoral life, or assumed the luxury of the cities of Asia ; but 
the princes and their hordes were alike disposed for the reception 
of a foreign worship. After some hesitation between the Gospel 
and the Koran, they conformed to the religion of Mahomet ; and 
while they adopted for their brethren the Arabs and Persians, they 
renounced all intercourse with the ancient Moguls, the idolaters of 
China. 

In this shipwreck of nations, some surprise may be excited by 
the escape of the Roman empire, whose relics, at the time of the 
Mogul invasion, were dismembered by the Greeks and Latins. 
Less potent than Alexander, they were pressed, like the Macedo- 
nian, both in Europe and Asia, by the shepherds of Scythia ; and 
had the Tartars undertaken the siege, Constantinople must have 
yielded to the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad. The glorious 
and voluntary retreat of Batou from the Danube was insulted by the 
vain triumph of the Franks and Greeks (34) ; and in a second ex- 
pedition death surprised him in full march to attack the capital of 
the Ctesars. His brother Borga carried the Tartar arms into Bul- 
garia and Thrace ; but he was diverted from the Byzantine war by 
a visit to Novogorod, in the fifty-seventh degree of latitude, where 
he numbered the inhabitants and regulated the tributes of Russia. 
The Mogul khan formed an alliance with the Manulukes against his 
brethren of Persia : three hundred thousand horse penetrated through 
the gates of Derbend ; and the Greeks might rejoice in the first 
example of domestic war. After the recovery of Constantinople, 


Division of 
tbe Mogul 
empire, 
A. D. 

1259 — 1300. 


Escape of 
Constantino* 
pie and the 
Greek empire 
from tbe 
Moguls, 

A. D. 

1240-1304. 


(Dutiable, Hitt, tie la Cbine, tom. i. p. 502 , 503.) teem* to represent them as tbe priests of tbe same 
god, of tbe Indian Fo , whose worship prevails among the sects of ilindosian, Siam, Thibet, China, 
and Japan. But this mysterious subject is still lost in a cloud, which tbe researches of our Asiatic 
Society may gradually dispel. 

(34 j Some repulse of the Moguls in Hungary (Matthew Paris, p. 545, 546.) might propagate and 
colour the report of the union and victory of the kings of the Franks on the confines of Bulgaria. 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 310.) after forty yean, beyond the Tigris, might be easily deceived. 

Till. 5 
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Michael Palfeologus (35), at a distance from his.court and army, 
■was surprised and surrounded iu a Thracian castle, by twenty 
thousand Tartars. But the object of their march was a priv ate in- 
terest : they came to the deliverance of Azzadiu, tlio Turkish sul- 
tan', and were content with his person and the treasure of the 
emperor. Their general Noga, whose name is perpetuated in the 
hordes of Astracan, raised a formidable rebellion against Mengo 
Tiroour, the third of the khans of Kipzak ; obtained in marriage 
Maria the natural daughter of Pateologus ; and guarded the domi- 
nions of his friend and father. The subsequent invasions of a Scy- 
thian cast were those of outlaws and fugitives; ami some thousands 
of Alani and Comaiis, who had been driven from their native seats, 
were reclaimed from a vagrant life, and enlisted in the service of 
the empire. Such was the influence in Europe of the invasion of 
the Moguls. The first terror of their arms secured, rather tlian 
disturbed the peace of the Roman Asia. The sultan of Icouiiun 
solicited a personal interview with John Aataces; and his artful 
policy encouraged the Turks to defend their barrier against the 
common enemy (36). That barrier indeed was soon overthrown; 
and the servitude and ruin of the Seljukians exposed the nakedness 
of the Greeks. The formidable Holagou threatened to march to 
Constantinople at the head of four hundred thousand men ; and the 
groundless panic of the citizens of Nice will present an image of the 
terror which he had inspired. The accident of a procession, and 
the sound of a doleful litany, “ From the fury of the Tartars, good 
“ Lord, deliver us,” had scattered the hasty report of an assault 
and massacre. In the bliud credulity of fear, the streets of Nice 
were crowded with thousands of both sexes, who knew not from 
what or to whom they fled ; and some hours elapsed before the firm- 
ness of the military officers could relieve Uie city from this imaginary 
foe. But the ambition of Holagoa and his successors was fortu- 
nately diverted by the conquest of Bagdad, and a long vicissitude of 
Syrian wars: their hostility to the Moslems inclined them to unite 
with the Greeks and Franks (37); and their generosity or contempt 
had offered the kingdom cf Anatolia as the reward of an Armenian 
vassal. The fragments of the Seljukian monarchy were disputed by 
the emirs who had occupied the cities or the mountains ; but they 
all confessed the supremacy of the khans of Persia; and ho often 
interposed his authority, and sometimes his arms, to check their 
depredations, and to preserve the peace and balance of his Turkish 


(U) See P.chjmcr. 1. ill. c. 25. and t. ix. c. 26, 22. ; sod tbo falac alarm at Nice, I. tii. c. 21. 
Kia-pliorus Grcgoras, I. i». c. 6. 

(36) G. Acropolita, p. 36, 37. Hie. Greg. I. U. c. 6. I. iv. c. 5. 

(37) Ahulpharagitu, who wrote io ihc year 128*, declares, that the Moguls since the falnUou* de- 
feat of Balou, had not attacked cilher the Franks or Greek* ; and of this he is a competent witness- 
Hinton likewise, the Armenian priuce, celebrates their friendship for himself and his nation. 
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frontier. The death of Cazan (38), one of the greatest and most Dediuotihe 
accomplished princes of the house of Zihgis, removed this salutary *3iw“ 
control ; and the decline of the Moguls gave a free scope to the rise 
and progress of the Ottoman empire (39). 

After the retreat of Zingis, the sultan Gelaleddin of Carizme had of u>c 

returned from India to the possession and defence of his Persian a."d m ’ 
kingdoms^ In the space of eleven years, that hero fought in per- ,M0,4c ‘ 
son fourteen battles ; and such was bis activity, that he .led his 
cavalry in seventeen days from Tedis to Kerman, a march of a 
thousand miles. Yet he was oppressed by the joalousy of the Mos- 
lem princes, and the innumerable armies of the Moguls ; and after 
his last defeat, Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the mountains of 
Gurdistan. His death dissolved a veteran and adventurous army, 
which included under the name of Carizmians or Corasmins many 
Turkman hordes, that had attached themselves to the sultan’s for- 
tune. The bolder and more powerful chiefs invaded Syria, and 
violated the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem: the more humble engaged 
in the service of Aladin, sultan of Iconium ; and among these were 
the obscure fathers of the Ottoman line. They had formerly pitched 
their tents near the southern banks of the Oxus, in the plains of 
Mahan and Neaa'; and it is somewhat remarkable, that the same 
spot should have produced the first authors of the Parthian and 
Turkish empires. At the head, or in the rear, of a Carizmian army, 

Soliman Shah was drowned in the passage of the Euphrates : his 
son Orthogrul became the soldier and subject of Aladin, and esta- 
blished at Surgut, on the banks of the Sangar, a camp of four hun- 
dred families or tents, whom he governed fifty-two years both in 
peace and war. He was the father of Thaman, or Athman, whose n-i R n of 
Turkish name has been melted into the appellation of the caliph °A b "i> D ' 
Othman ; and if we describe that pastoral chief as a shepherd and a 
robber, we must separate from those characters all idea of ignominy 
and baseness. Othman possessed, and perhaps surpassed, the 
ordinary virtues of a soldier ; and the circumstances of time and 
place were propitious to his independence and success. The Sel- 
jukian dynasty was no more ; and the distance and decline of the 
Mogul khans soon enfranchised him from the control of a superior. 

He was situate on the verge of the Greek empire : the Koran sanc- 
tified his gait, or holy war, against the infidels ; and their political 

(38] PaehvuieT gtvm a splendid character of Caian Klian, the rival of Cirrus and Alexander (t. xli. 

C. 1.)* 1° the conclusion of his history (t xlii. c. 36.), he hopes much from the arrival of 30.000 
Tocban or Tartars, who were ordered by the successor of Caxan to restrain the Turks of Bilbyuia, 

A- D. 1808. 

(39) The origin of the Ottoman dynasty is illustrated by the critical learning of Mlf. de Gnignet 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 329— 337.) and D’Anville (Empire Tore, p. U— 22.), two inhabitants 
of Paris, from whom the Orientals may learn the history and geography of their own country.* 


* They may be still mare enlightened by the Geschichte des Osroanischen Reiches, by M. von 
Hammer Purgsl&U of Vienna.— I. 
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errors unlocked the passes of Mount Olympus, and invited him to 
descend into the plains of Bithyuia. Till the reign of Paheologus, 
these passes had been vigilantly guarded by the militia of ’^ co “ n - 
trv who were repaid by their own safety and an exemption from 
tales The emperor abolished their privilege and assumed their 
office- but the tribute was rigorously collected, the cuslod ^ f lll ° 
passes was neglected, and the hardy mountaineers degenerated into 
l trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or discipline. It was 
on the twenty-seventh of July, in the year twelve hundred and 
ninety-nine of the Christian sera, that Othman first in ' f ad ^ ll ° 
territory of ISicomedia (40); and the singular accuracy of the dale 
seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid and destructive growth 
of the monster. The annals of the twenty-seven years of Ins reign 
would exhibit a repetition of the same inroads; and his hereditary 
troops were multiplied in each campaign by the accession of cap- 
tives and volunteers. Instead of retreating to the hills, he main- 
Sffie most useful and defensive posts; fortified the towns and 
castles which he had first pillaged; and renounced the pastoral life 
for the baths and palaces of his infant capitals. But it was not till 
Othman was oppressed by age and infirmities, that he r^e.ved the 
welcome news of the conquest of Prusa, which ‘‘“d been surren- 
dered by famine or treachery to the arms of his son Orchan. The 
glory of Othman is chiefly founded on that of his descendants; u 
the Turks have transcribed or composed a royal testament of Ins 
last counsels of justice and moderation (41). 


„ „ , | a, ns | Y :;s r 33 3 *. 36. ; and concerning the guard of the moun- 

JS’ “’Gr.gor.v L ,11. ,b. fin. book of uoolco. CbHcoodjrlc, 

mi i^follo ) 10 Tbe .ultor i. goilly* of ,lr,«ge Wallers l„ Orie.lAl history ; be, be »» roo.m.Di 
Lflh the bn«a.J Ihc ^aU, «d iosUlullons of Ibc Turk, Caoteroir portly drA»s hi. BtAlerlAl. 

r .. c " ; nr Svu!i FflVodi of Larissa, dedicated in the v«ar 1696 to sultan Rustapha, and a 

^ >» ~ fi an, bl°rs, Dr. Johuson praisos 

K nolle, la General History of the Torts lo the present Tear. London, 1603) ns Ihe lirsl of hiito- 
the choice of hi, sobjert. Tc. I much dooh. tsbether . p.ru.1 »d ve,b«c 


• We could hare wished that II . von Hammer 
had given a more clear and distinct reply to tliii 
question of Gibbon. In a note, vol. i. p. 630. 
M. von Hammer ihowt that they had not only 
sheiks (religions writers) and learned lawyers, 
but poets and authors on medicine. Bui the in- 
qnirv of Gibbon obviously refers to historians. 
The oldest of their historical works, of which V. 
Hammer makes use, is the “ Tarichi Aascbik Pas- 
“ chasade," s. t. thcHiftoryof the Great Grandson 
of Aascbik Pasha, who was a dervise and cele- 
brated ascetic poet in the reign of Murad (Amu- 
rath) I. Ahmed, the author of the work, lived 
during the reign of Uajazcl II., but, he says, de- 


rived much information from the book of Scheik 
Jachshi, the son of Elias, wbo was Imaum to aul- 
lan Orchan (the second Ottoman king), and wbo 
related, from the lips of bis father, the circum- 
stances of the earliest Ottoman history. This 
book (having searched for it in vain for live-and- 
twenty vears) our author found at length in the 
Vatican. All the other Turkish histories on his 
list, as indeed this, were trrif ton during the reign 
of Mahomet II. It does not appear whether any 
of the rest cite earlier authorities of equal value 
with that claimed by the “ Tarichi Aascbik Pas- 
m chasade.”— M. (in Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. 
p,2W.) 
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From Ihe conquest of Prusa, we may date the true sera of the R.iRn or 
Ottoman empire. The lives and possessions of the Christian sub- °i c 
jects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of thirty thousand 132& ~ im 
crowns of gold; and the city, by the labours of Orchan, assumed 
the aspect of a Mahometan capital ; Prusa was decorated with a 
mosque, a college, and an hospital, of royal foundation; the Selju- 
kian coin was changed for the name and impression of the new 
dynasty: and the most skilful professors, of human and dfvine know- 
ledge, attracted the Persian and Arabian students from the ancient 
schools of Oriental learning. The office of vizir was instituted for 
Aladin, the brother of Orchan ;* and a different habit distinguished 
the citizens from the peasants, the Moslems from the infidels. All 
tho troops of Olhman had consisted of loose’ squadrons of Turkman 
cavalry; who served without pay and fought without discipline: 
but a regular body of infantry was first established and trained by 
the prudence of his son. A great number of volunteers was enrolled 
with a small stipend, but with the permission of living at home, 
unless they were summoned to the field : their rude manners, and 
seditious temper, disposed Orchan to educate his young captives as 
his soldiers and those of the prophet; but the Turkish peasants 
were still allowed to mount on horseback, and follow his standard, 
with the appellation and the hopes of freebooters . f By these arts 
he formed an army of twenty-five thousand Moslems : a train of 
battering engines was framed for the use of sieges ; and the first ui< Mnquat 
successful experiment was made on the cities of Nice and Nicome- of a. 11 ^ 01 *’ 
dia. Orchan granted a safe-conduct to all who were desirous of l3M ~‘ 339 - 
departing with their families and effects ; but the widows of the slain 
were given in marriage to the conquerors; and the sacrilegious 
plunder, the books, the vases, and the images, were sold or ran- 
somed at Constantinople. Tho emperor Andronicus the Younger 
was vanquished and wounded by the son of Otliman (42) : f he sub- 
dued the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia, as far as the 
shores of the Bosphorus and Hellespont ; and the Christians con- 
fessed the justice and clemency of a reign, which claimed the volun- 
tary attachment of the Turks of Asia. Yet Ortlian was content 
With the modest title of emir ; and in the list of his compeers, the 


compilation from Latin writers, t hi i teen hundred folio pages of speeches and battles, can either in* 
struct or amuse an enlightened age, which requires from the historian come tincture of philosophy 
and criticism. 

(42) Cantacuzene, though ho relates the battle and heroic flight of the youbger Andronicus (I. ti. 
c. 6, 7, 8.), dissembles by his silence the loss of Prusa, Nice, and Nicomedia, which are fairly con* 
fessed by Nicephorus Cregoras (I. riii. IS. ix. 9. 13. xi. 6.). It appears that Nice was taken by Or* 
chan in 1330, and Nicomedia in 1339, which are somewhat different from the Turkish dates. 


* Ton Hammer Osm. Gescbichte, sol. 1. p. 82. $ ^ or A® conquests of Orchan orer the ten 

— M. pashaliks, or kingdoms of the Seljukiaas, in Asia 

+ Ibid. p. 91.— M. Minor, see T. Hammer, vol. i. p. 112. — M. 
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The knights 
of Rhodes, 
A. D. 1310, 
Auc. IS — 
A. D. 1523, 
Jan. 1. 


princes of Roum ot Anatolia (43), bis military forces were surpassed 
by the emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, each of whom could bring 
into the field an army of forty thousand men. Their dominions 
were situate in the heart of the Seljukian kingdom ; but the holy 
warriors, though of inferior note, who formed new' principalities on 
the Greek empire, are more conspicuous in the light of history. 
The maritime country from the Propontis to the M seamier and the 
Isle of Rhodes, so long threatened and so often pillaged, was finally 
lost about the thirtieth year of Andronicns the Elder (44). Two 
Turkish chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, left their names to their 
conquests, and therr conquests to their posterity. The captivity or 
ruin of the seven churches of Asia was consummated ; and the bar- 
barous lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monuments of 
classic and Christian antiquity. In the loss of Ephesus, the Chris- 
tians deplored the fall of the first angel, the extinction of the first 
candlestick, of the Revelations (45) ; the desolation is complete ; 
and the temple of Diana, or the church of Mary, will equally elude 
the search of the curious traveller. The circus and the three stately 
theatres of Laodicea are now peopled with wolves and foxes ; Sardes 
is reduced to a miserable village ; the God of Mahomet, without 
a rival or a son, is invoked in the mosques of Thyatira and Perga- 
mus ; and the populousness of Smyrna is supported by the foreign 
trade of the Franks and Armenians. Philadelphia alone has boen 
saved by prophecy, or courage. At a distance from the sea, forgot- 
ten by the emperors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religion and freedom above fourscore 
years ; and at length capitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans. 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still 
erect ; a column in a scene of ruins ; a pleasiBg example, that the 
paths of honour and safety may sometimes be the same. The ser- 
vitude of Rhodes was delayed about two centuries by the establish- 
ment of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem (46) : under the disci- 
pline of the order, that island emerged into fame and opulence; the 
noble and warlike monks were renowned by land and sea ; and the 
bulwark of Christendom provoked, and repelled, the arms of the 
Turks and Saracens. 

The Greeks, by their .intestine divisions, were the authors of their 

(43) The partition of the Turkish emirs is extracted from two contemporaries, the Creek Nice- 
pboru* Gregorat (I. vii. I.) and the Arabian Marakeschi (De Guignes, tom. ii. P. ii. p. 76, T7-). See 
likewise the first book of Laooicus Chalcondyles. 

(44) Pachymer, 1. xiii. c. 12. 

(45) See the Travel* of Wheeler and Spoo, of Pooocke and Chandler, and more partictdarlj 
Smith'* Survey of the Seven Churches of Asia, p. 205 — 276. The more pious antiquaries labour to 
reconcile the promises and threats of the author of the Revelations with the preitnt slate of the 
seven cities. Perhaps it would be more prudeot to confine bis predictions to the characters and 
events of his own times. 

(46) Cousult the ivtb book of the Histoire dc I'Ordre de Ralthe, par I'Abbe de Vertot. That 
pleasing writer betray* his ignorance, in supposing that Olhman, a freebooter of the Bithynian kills, 
could besiege Rhodes by sea and land. 
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final ruin. During the civil wars of the elder and younger Andro- First putt#, 
nicus, the son of Othman achieved, almost without resistance, the huo Korop* 
conquest of Bithynia; and the same disorders encouraged the Turk- uu— mi. 
ish emirs of Lydia and Ionia to build a fleet, and to pillage the 
adjacent islands and the sea-coast of Europe. In the defence of 
his life and honour, Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or imitate, 
his adversaries ; by calling to his aid the public enemies of his re- 
ligion and country. Amir, the son of Aidin, concealed under a 
Turkish garb the humanity and politeness of a Greek; he was 
united with the great domestic by mutual esteem and reciprocal 
services ; and their friendship is compared, in the vain rhetoric of 
the times, to the perfect union of Orestes and Pylades (47). On 
the report of the danger of his friend, who was persecuted by an 
ungrateful court, the prince of Ionia assembled at Smyrna a fleet 
of three hundred vessels with an army of twenty-nine thousand 
men ; sailed in the depth of winter, and cast anchor at the mouth 
of theHebrus. From thence, with a chosen band of two thousand 
Turks, he marched along the banks of the river, and rescued the 
empress, who was besieged in Demotica by the wild Bulgarians. 

At that disastrous moment, the life or death of his beloved Canta- 
cnzene Was concealed by his flight into Servia: but the grateful 
Irene, impatient to behold her deliverer, invited him to enter the 
city, and accompanied her message with a present of rich apparel, 
and an hundred horses. By a speculiar strain of delicacy, the 
gentle Barbarian refused, in the absence of an unfortunate friend, 
to visit his wife, or to taste the luxuries of the palace; sustained in 
his tent the rigour of the winter; and rejected the hospitable gift, 
that he might share the hardships of tw'o thousand companions, 
all as deserving as himself of that honour and distinction. Neces- 
*ity and revenge might justify his predatory excursions by sea and 
land: he left nine thousand five hundred men for the guard of his 
fleet; and persevered in the fruitless search of Cantacuzene, till his 
embarkation was hastened by a fictitious letter, the severity of the 
season, the clamours of his independent troops, and the weight of 
his spoil and captives. In the prosecution of the civil war, the 
prince of Ionia twice returned to Europe; joined his arms with 
those of the emperor; besieged Thessalonica, and threatened Con- 
stantinople. Calumny might affix some reproach on his imperfect 
aid, his hasty departure, and a bribe of ten thousand crowns, 
which he accepted from the Byzantine court ; but his friend w'as 
satisfied; and the conduct of Amir is excused by the more sacred 
duty of defending against the Latins his hereditary dominions. The 

(47) Nicephoros Gregora* has expatiated with pleasure on this amiable character (1. xii. 7. xiii. 4. 

10. xiv. I. 9. xri. 0,). Cantacuzene speaks with honour and esteem or his ally (I. ill. c. SC, 57. 63, 

04. 66 , 67, 68. 86. 89. 95, 960 i but lie seems ignorant of his own sentimental passion for the Turk, 
and indirectly denies the possibility of sneb unnatural friendship {1. it. c. 40.). 
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maritime power of the Turks had united the pope, the king of Cy- 
prus, the republic of Venice, and the order of St. John, in a laud- 
able crusade; their galleys invaded the coast of Ionia; and Amir was 
slain with' an arrow, in the attempt to wrest from the Rhodian 
knights the citadel of Smyrna (48). Before his death, he gene- 
rously recommended another ally of his own nation; not more sin- 
cere or zealous than himself, but more able to afford a prompt and 
powerful succour, by his situation along the Propontis and in the 
warr.ase of front of Constantinople. By the prospect of a more advantageous 
Drc > h c?wk' 111 treaty, the Turkish prince of Bithynia was detached from his engage- 
ments with Anne of Savoy; and the pride of Orchan dictated the 
most solemn protestations, that if he could obtain the daughter of 
Cantacuzene, he would invariably fulfil the duties of a subject and 
a son. Parental tenderness was silenced by the voice of ambition: 
the Greek clergy connived at the marriage of a Christian princess 
with a sectary of Mahomet ; and the father of Theodora describes, 
with shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple (40). A 
body of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassadors, who disem- 
barked from thirty vessels before his camp of Selybria. A stately 
pavilion was erected, in which the empress Irene passed the night 
With her daughters. In the morning, Theodora ascended a throne, 
which was surrounded with curtains of silk and gold: the troops 
were under arms; but the emperor alone was on horseback. At a 
signal-the curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to disclose the bride, 
or the victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hymenaeal torches : 
the sound of flutes and trumpets proclaimed the joyful event; 
and her pretended happiness w r as the theme of the nuptial song, 
which was chanted by such poets as the age could produce. With- 
out the rites of the church, Theodora was delivered to her barba- 
rous lord : but it had been stipulated, that she should preserve her 
religion in the harem of Bursa; and her father celebrates her cha- 
rity and devotion in this ambiguous situation. After his peaceful 
establishment on the throne of Constantinople, the Greek emperor 
visited his Turkish ally, who with four sons, by various wives, 
expected him at Scutari, on the Asiatic shore. The two princes 
partook, w ith seeming cordiality, of the pleasures of the banquet 
and the chase; and Theodora was permitted to repass the Bos- 
phorus, and to enjoy some days in the society of her mother. But 
the friendship of Orchan was subservient to his religion and interest; 


(48) Afte r the ronqncst of Smyrna hy the Latins, the defence of this fortress wu imposed by pope 
Gregory IF. on the knights of Rhodes (sec Vertol, l. v.), 

(49! See CanUctturnus, I. iii. c. 95. Nicephoros Grcgoras, who, for the light of Monnt Thnbor, 
.brands the emperor with the names of tyrant and Herod, excuses, rather than blames, this Turkish 
marriage, and alleges the passion and power of Orchan, (yyvraro;, xat dv vault tov? xat* 
avrov ritpatxGv; |7«ir4»iA) viri poupcav SaTpatra; {I. xv. 5.). He afterwards celebrate* 
bis kingdom and armies. See his reign in Canlemir, p. 24—30. 
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and in the Genoese war he joined without a blush the enemies of 
Cantacuzene. 

In the treaty with the empress Anne, the Ottoman prince had ssubiub-^ 
inserted a singular condition, that it should be lawful for him to oitomimm 
sell his prisoners at Constantinople, or transport them into Asia. aml’Sm. 
A naked crowd of Christians of both sexes and every age, of priests 
and monks, of matrons and virgins, was exposed in the public 
market; the whip was frequently used to quicken the charity of 
redemption; and the indigent Greeks deplored the fate of their 
brethren, who were led away to the worst evils of temporal and 
spiritual bondage (50). Cantacuzene was reduced to subscribe the 
same terms ; and their execution must have been still more perni- 
cious to the empire : a body of- ten thousand Turks had been de- 
tached to the assistance of the empress Anne ; but the entire forces 
of Orchan were exerted in the service of his father. Yet these ca- 
lamities were of a transient nature ; as soon as the storm had passed 
away, the fugitives might return to their habitations; and at the 
conclusion of the civil and foreign wars, Europe was completely 
evacuated by the Moslems of Asia. It was in his last quarrel with 
his pupil that Cantacuzene inflicted the deep and deadly wound, 
which could never be healed by his successors, and which is poorly 
expiated by his theological dialogues against the prophet Mahomet. 

Ignorant of their ow n history, the modern Turks confound their 
first and their final passage of the Hellespont (51), and describe 
the son of Orchan as a nocturnal robber, who, with eighty com- 
panions, explores by stratagem an hostile and unknown shore. 

Soliman, at the head of ten thousand horse, was transported in the 
vessels, and entertairfbd as the friend, of the Greek emperor. In 
tbe civil wars of Romania, he performed some service and perpe- 
trated more mischief; but the Chersonesus was insensibly filled 
with a Turkish colony; and the Byzantine court solicited in vain 
the restitution of the fortresses of Thrace. After some artful de- 
lays between the Ottoman prince and his son, their ransom was 
valued at sixty thousand crowns, and the first payment had been . 
made when an earthquake shook the walls and cities of the pro- 

(50) The roost lively ami concise picture of this captivity may he found in the history of Duca* 

(c. 8.), who fairly describes what Cantacuzene confesses with a guilty blush! 

(51) In this passage, and tbe first conquests in Europe, Cantemir (p. 27, dtc.) gives a miserable 
idea of bi$ Turkish guides; noram I much better satisfied with Clialcoodyles (I. i. p. 12, die.). 

They forget to consult the most authentic record, the ivth book of Cantacuzene. 1 likewise regret 
the last books, which are still manuscript, of Nicephoros Cregoras.* 


* Yon Uatmner excuses the silence with which 
the Turkish historians pass over tbe earlier inter- 
course of the Ottomans with the European con- 
tinent, of which he enumerates sixteen different 
occasions, as if they disdained those peaceful in- 
cursions by which they gained no conquest, and 
established no permauent footing on the Byzan- 


tine territory. Of the romantic account of Soli- 
inan's first expedition, he says, “ As yet the prose 
“ of history had not asserted its right over the 
“ poetry of tradition." This defence would scarce- 
ly be accepted as satisfactory by the historian 
of the Decline and Fall.— M. (in Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xlix. p. 223.] 
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vinees; the dismantled places were occupied by the Tarts; and 
Gallipoli, the key of the Hellespont, was rebuilt and repeopled by 
the policy of Soliman. The abdication of Cantacuzene dissolved 
the feeble bands of domestic alliance; and his last advice admo- 
nished his countrymen to decline a rash contest, and to compart 
their own weakness with the numbers and valour, the discipline 
and enthusiasm, of the Moslems. His prudent counsels were des- 
pised by the headstrong vanity of youth, and soon justified by the 
Dentta nf victories of the Ottomans. But as practised in the field the ex- 
0r to»n" i ereise of the jcrid, Soliman was killed by a fall from his horse; and 
souman. gg^j () n; han wept and expired on the tomb of his valiant son.* 
rhe re urn and But tho Greeks had not time to rejoice in the death of their ene- 
conqoSMof mies; and the Turkish cimeter was wielded with the same spirit 
AnwrathL jjy Amurath fee First, the son of Orchan, and the brother of Sdli- 
1 **sqi SW ’ m ® n - By the pale and fainting light of the Byzantine annals (52), 
we can discern, that he subdued without resistance the whole pro- 
vince of Romania or Thrace, from tho Hellespont to Mount Heomus, 
and the verge of the capital ; and that Adrianopte was chosen for 
the royal seat of his government and religion in Europe. Constan- 
tinople, whose decline is almost coeval with her foundation, had 
often, in the lapse of a thousand years, bee® assaulted by the Bar- 
barians of the East and West ; but never till this fatal hour had the 
Greeks been surrounded, both in Asia and Europe, by Hie arms of 
the same hostile monarchy. Yet Hie prudence or generosity of 
Amurath postponed for a while this easy conquest ; and his pride 
was satisfied with the frequent and humble attendance of the em- 
peror John Patoofogus and his font sons, who followed at his 
summons the court and camp of the Ottomafi prince. He marched 
against the Sclavonian nations between the Danube and the Adria- 
tic, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians ; and these 
warlike tribes, who had so often insulted the majesty of the empire, 
were repeatedly broken by his destructive inroads. Their coun- 
tries did not abound either in gold or silver; nor were their rustic 
hamlets and townships enriched by commerce or decorated by the 
arte of luxury. But the natives of the soil have been distinguished 
in every age by their hardiness of mind ami body ; and they were 
converted by a prudent institulion into tho firmest and most faithful 
supporters of the Ottoman greatness (53). The vizir of Amurath 
reminded his sovereign that, according to the Mahometan law , he 
was entitled -to a fifth part of the spot! and captives; and that the 


(5*2) After the emdnioo of Cantactwene and Grogora*, there follow* a dark interval o( an 
hundred year*. George Phranta, llichael Duett, and Laoniens Gl»a leondy lea, all three wrote after 
the taking of tktnclaoUBOjde. * 

{53} See Cantemir, p. 37—41. with hi* own large and curious annotations. 


* In the 75th year of hit ago, the 35th of his reign. V, Hammer.— II. 
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duty might easily be levied, if vigilant officers were stationed at 
Gallipoli, to watch the passage, and to select for his use the stoutest 
and most beautiful of the Christian youth. The advice was fol- 
lowed: the edict was proclaimed ; many thousands of the European 
captives were educated in religion and arms ; and the new militia 
was consecrated and named by a celebrated dervish. Standing in 
the front of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his gown over 
the head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was delivered in 
these words: “ Let them be called Januaries {Yengicheri, or new 
“ soldiers); may their countenance be ever bright 1 their hand vio- 
“ torious! their sword keenl may their spear always hang over 
“ the heads of their enemies I and wheresoever they go, may they 
“ return with a while face (5k) I ”* Such was the origin of those 
haughty troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of the 
sultans themselves. Their valour has declined, their discipline is 
relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of contending with 
the order and weapons of modern tactics; but at the time of their 
institution, they possessed a decisive superiority in war; since a 
regular body of infantry, in constant exercise and pay, was not 
maintained by any of the princes of Christendom. The Janizaries 
fought with the zeal of proselytes against their idolatrous coun- 
trymen; and in the battle of Cossova, the league and independence 
of the Sciavonian tribes was finally crushed. As the conqueror 
walked over the field, he observed that the greatest part of the slain 
consisted of beardless youths ; and listened to the flattering reply 
of his vizir, that age and wisdom would have taught them not to 
oppose his irresistible arms. But the sword of his Janizaries could 
not defend him from the dagger of despair; a Servian soldier started 
from the crowd of dead bodies, and Amurath was pierced in the 
belly with a mortal wound. | The grandson of Othman was mild 
in his temper, modest in his apparel, and a lover of learning and 
virtue; but the Moslems were scandalised at his absence from pub- 
lic worship ; and he was corrected by the firmness of the mufti, 
who dared to reject his testimony in a civil cause: a mixture of 
servitude and freedom not unfrequent in Oriental history (55). 

(541 White and black face are common and proverbial expressions of praise and reproach in the 
Turkish language. Hie niger Ml, huac in Homanc cave to, was likewise a Latin sentence. 

(55) See the life and death of Murad, or Amurath I. in Canlemir (p. 33 — 45.), the ist book of 


* According tn Von Hammer, roh i. p. 90. 
Gibbon and the European writers assign too late 
a date to this enrolment of the Janizaiies. It 
took place not in the reign of Amurath, bat in 
that of his predecMsor Orchan. — M. 

•f Docas has related this as a deliberate act of 
self-devotion on the part of a Servian noble who 
pretended to desert, and slabbed Amurath dor- 
ing a conference which he bad requested. The 
Italian translator of Ducas, published by Bekker 
in the new edition of the Byzantines, has still 


farther heightened the romance. See likewise 
in Von Hammer (Otmamsehe Gescbichie, voi. I. 
p. 138.) the popular Servian account, which re- 
sembles that of Ducas, and may have been the 
•onrtc of that of his Italian translator. The 
Turkish account agrees more nearly with Gibbon ; 
but the Servian (Milosch Kobfhmsch), while he 
lay among the heap of the dead, pretended to 
have some secret to impart to Amurath, and 
slabbed him while he leaned over to listen.— M. 
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no .Mi** of The character of Bajazet, the son and successor of Amurath, is 
t!' strongly expressed in his surname of Ildtrim, or the lightning; 
ije^-?io 3 , and he might glory ih an epithet, which was drawn from the fiery 
■itch 9 . eDer gy of his soul and the rapidity of his destructive march. In 
the fourteen years of his reign (56), he incessantly moved at the 
head of his armies, from Boursa to Adrianople, from the Danube 
to the Euphrates; and, though he strenuously laboured for the pro- 
pagation of the law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, the Chris- 
Bit tian and Mahometan princes of Europe and Asia. From Angora to 
from the Amasia and Erzcroum, the northern regions of Anatolia were re- 
duced to his obedience : he stripped of their hereditary possessions 
Danube, jji g brother emirs of Ghermian and Caramania, of Aidin and Saru- 
klian ; and after the conquest of Iconium the ancient kingdom of 
the Seljukians again revived in the Ottoman dynasty. Nor were 
the conquests of Bajazet less rapid or important in Europe. No 
sooner had he imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians 
and Bulgarians, than he passed the Danube to seek new enemies 
and new subjects in the heart of Moldavia (57). Whatever yet ad- 
hered to the Greek empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 
acknowledged a Turkish master: an obsequious bishop led him 
through the gates of Thermopylae into Greece; and we may observe, 
as a singular fact, that the widow of a Spanish chief, who possessed 
the ancient seat of the oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour by the 
sacrifice of a beauteous daughter. The Turkish communication 
between Europe and Asia had been dangerous and doubtful, till he 
stationed at Gallipoli a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont 
and intercept the Latin succours of Constantinople. While the 
monarch indulged his passions in a boundless range of injustice and 
cruelty, he imposed on his soldiers the most rigid laws of modesty 
and abstinence; and the harvest was peaceably reaped and sold 
within the precincts of his camp. Provoked by the loose and cor- 
rupt administration of justice, he collected in a house the judges and 
lawyers of his dominions, who expected that in a few moments the 
fire would be kindled to reduce them to ashes. His ministers 
trembled in silence : but an /Ethiopian buffoon presumed to insi- 
nuate the true cause of the evil ; and future venality was left w ith- 
out excuse, by annexing an adequate salary to the office of cadhi (58) . 


Chalcnndvles, and the Annales Ttircici of Leondavios. According to another story, the sultan was 
stabbed by a Croat in his tent; and this accident was alleged to Busbcquius (Episi. i. p. 98.) as an 
excuse for the unworthy precaution of piniooing, as it were, between two attendants, an ambassa* 
dor’s arms, when he is introduced to the royal presence. 

(56) The reign of Bajazet I. or Uderim Bayazid, is contained- in Canlerair (p. 46.], the iid book of 
Chalcondylcs, and the Annales Torcici. The surname of Ilderiin, or lighlning,4s an example, that 
the conquerors and pools of every age have felt the truth of a system which derives the sublime 
from the principle of (error. 

(57) Canlcmir, who celebrates the victories of the great Stephen over the Turks (p. 47.), had 
composed the ancient and modem stale of his principality of Moldavia, which has been long pro- 
mised, and is still unpublished. 

(58) Leundav. Aonal. Ttircici, p. 318, 319. The venality of the cadhis has long been an object 
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The humble title of emir was no longer suitable to the Ottoman 
greatness; and Bajazet condescended to accept a patent of sultan 
from the caliphs who served in Egypt under the yoke of the Ma- 
malukes (59) : a last and frivolous homage that was yielded by force 
to opinion; by the Turkish conquerors to the house of Abbas and 
the successors of the Arabian prophet. The ambition of the sultan 
was inflamed by the obligation of deserving this august title : and 
he turned his arms against the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual 
theatre of the Turkish victories and defeats. Sigismond, the Hun- 
garian king, was the son and brother of the emperors of the West: 
his cause was that of Europe and the church ; and, on the report 
of his danger, the bravest knights of France and Germany were 
eager to march under his standard and that of the cross. In the 
battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a confederate army of an hun- 
dred thousand Christians, who had proudly boasted, that if the sky 
should fall, they could uphold it on their lances. The far greater 
part were slain or driven into the Danube ; and Sigismond, escaping 
to Constantinople by the river and the Black Sea, returned after a 
long circuit to his exhausted kingdom (60). In the pride of victory, 
Bajazet threatened that he would besiege Buda; that he would sub- 
due the adjacent countries of Germany and Italy ; and that he would 
feed his horse with a bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter at 
Rome. His progress was checked, not by the miraculous interpo- 
sition of the apostle, not by a crusade of the Christian powers, but 
by a long and painful -fit of the gout. The disorders of the moral, 
are sometimes corrected by those of the physical, world ; and an 
acrimonious humour falling on a single fibre of one man, may pre- 
vent or suspend the misery of nations. 

Such is the general idea of the Hungarian war; but the disas- 
trous adventure of the French has procured us some memorials 
which illustrate the victory and character of Bajazet (61). The 
duke of Burgundy, sovereign of Flanders, and uncle of Charles the 
Sixth, yielded to the ardour of his son, John count of Nevers; and 
the fearless youth was accompanied by four princes, his cousins, 
and those of the French monarch. Their inexperience was guided 

of scandal and satire; and il wr distrust the observations or our travellers, we may consult the 
feeling of the Turks themselves (D’Hcrbelot, Bihliot. Oriental*, p. 216, 217. 229, 230.). 

(59) The fact, which is attested by the Arabic history of Ben Schounah, a contemporary Syrian 
(Dc Gnignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. iv. p. 336.), destroys the testimony of Saad EflTendi and Canle> 
mir (p. 14, 15 ), of the election of Othman to the dignity of sultan. 

(60) See the Decades Rerum Hungaricarura (Dec. iii. 1. ii. p. 379.) of Bonfmius, an Italian, who, 
in the will century, was invited into Hungary to compose an eloquent history of that kingdom. 
Yet, if it be extant and accessible, 1 should give the preference to some homely chronicle of the time 
and country. 

(61) I should not complain of tbe labour of this work, if my materials were always derived from 
such hooks as the chronicle of honest Froissard (vol. iv. c. 67. 69. 72. 74. 79 — S3. 85. 87. 89.^, who 
read little, inquired much, and believed all. The original Memoires of the Marechal de Boucicaolt 
(Partie i. c. 22—28.) add some facta, but they are dry and Uelicicnt, if compared with the pleasant 
garrulity of Froissard. 


Battle of 
Nicopolis, 
A. D. 1396, 
Sept. 28. 


Crusade and 
captivity of 
the French 
princes, 

A. D. 

1396-1398. 
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by the Sire do Coucy, one ot the best ami oldest captains of Christ- 
endom (62) ; but the constable, admiral, and marshal, of 1' ranee (63) 
commanded an army which did not exceed the number of a thou- 
sand knights and squires.' These splendid names were the source 
of presumption and (lie bane of discipline. So many might aspire 
to command, that none were willing to obey; their national spirit 
despised both their enemies and their allies; and in the persuasion 
that liajazot would lly, or must fall, they began to compute how 
goon they should.visit Constantinople and deliver the holy sepulchre. 
When their scouts announced the approach of the Turks, the gay 
and thoughtless youths were at table, already heated with wine : 
they instantly clasped their armour, mounted their horses, rode 
full speed to the vanguard, and resented as an affront the advice of 
Sigismond, which would have deprived them of the right and honour 
of the foromost attack. The battle of Nicopolis would not have 
been lost, if the french would have obeyed the prudence of the 
Hungarians: but it might have been gloriously won, had the Hun- 
garians imitated the valour of the French. They dispersed the 
first line, consisting of the troops of Asia; forced a rampart of 
stakes, 'which had been planted against the cavalry; broke, after a 
bloody conflict, the Janizaries themselves; and were at length over- 
whelmed by the numerous squadrons that issued from the woods, 
and charged on all sides this handful of intrepid warriors. In the 
speed and secrecy of his march, in the order and evolutions of the 
battle, his enemies felt and admired tho military talents of liajazet. 
They accuse his cruelty in the use of victory. After reserving the 
count of Nevers, and four-and-twenty lords,! whose birth and riches 
were attested by his Latin interpreters, the remainder of the French 
captives, who had survived the slaughter of the day, were led be- 
fore his throne; and, as Uiey refused to abjure their faith, were 
successively lieheaded in his 'presence. The sultan was exaspe- 
rated by tho loss of his bravest Janizaries ; and if it be true, that, 

(02) An accurate Memoir on the Life of F.ognerniod Ttl. Sire de Coney, has hern given by the 
Baron de Zurlaohcn (Hint, dc I'Academio des Inscriptions, tom. xxx.). His rank and possesions 
were equally considerable in France and Englaud ; and, in I37S, he led an army or adventurers into 
Switzerland, to recover a large patrimony w hich he claimed in right of his grandmother, the daugh- 
ter pf the emperor Albert I. ol Austria (Sinner, Voyage dans la Suisse Occidental?, tom. i. p. 118 
—127.). 

(63) That military office, so respectable at present, was still more conspicuous when it was di- 
vided between two persons (Daniel, Hist, de la Milice Francoise, low. ii. p. 5.). One of these, the 
marshal of the crusade, was the famous Boocicault, who afterwards defended Constantinople, 
governed Genoa, invaded the coast of Asia, and died in the fieklof Azinconr. 


* Dare, Hist, do Venice, vul. il. p. 104. makes Reite in dem Orient, and V. Hammer, note 
the whole French army amount to 10.000 men, p. 610. — M. 

of wlwm 1000 were knights. The curious volume + According to Schillberger there were only 
of Schillberger, a German of Munich, who was twelve French lords granted to the prayer of the 
taken prisoner in the battle, (edit. Munich, 1813), “ duke of Burgundy," and “Herr Stephan Syn- 
and which V. Hammer receives as authentic, “ tber, and Johann von Bodcm." Schdtbcrger, 
gives the whole number at 6000. See Sdulibcrger, p. 13. — M. 
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on the eve of the engagement, the French had massacred their 
Turkish prisoners (fii), they might impute to themselves the conse- 
quences ot a just retaliation/ A knight, whoso life had been 
Spared, was permitted to return to Paris, that he might relate the 
deplorable tale, and solicit the ransom of the noble captives. In 
the rocau while, the count of Nevers, with the princes and barons of 
France, were dragged along in the marches of die Turkish camp, 
exposed as a grateful trophy to. the Moslems of Europe and Asia, 
and strictly confined at Boursa, as often as Bajazet resided in his 
capital. The sultan was pressed each day to expiate with their 
blood the blood of his martyrs; but he had pronounced, that they 
should live, and either for mercy or destruction his. word was irre- 
vocable, He was assured ot their value and importance by the re- 
turn of the messenger, and the gifts and intercessions of the kings 
of France and of Cyprus. Lusignan presented him with a gold 
salt-cellar of curious workmanship, and of the price of ten thousand 
ducats ^ and Charles the Sixth despatched by the way of Hungary a 
cast of Norwegian hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, of 
fine linen of Kheims, and of Arras tapestry, representing the battles 
of the great Alexander. After much delay, the effect of distance 
gather than of art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ransom of two hun- 
dred thousand ducats for (he count of Nevers and the surviving 
princes and barons: the marshal Boucicault, a famous warrior, was 
of the number of the fortunate ; but the admiral of France had been 
slain in the battle; and the constable, with the Sire de Coucy, died 
in the prison of Boursa. This heavy demand, which was doubled 
by incidental costs, fell chiefly on the duke of Burgundy, or rather 
on his Flemish subjects, who were bound by the feudal laws to con- 
tribute for llio knighthood and captivity ot the eldest son of their 
lord. For the faithful discharge of the debt, some merchants of 
tienoa gave security to the amount of five times the sum ; a lesson 
to those warlike times, that commerce and credit are the links of 
the society of nations. It bad beeu stipulated in the treaty, that 
the French captives should swear never to boar arms against the 
person of their conqueror ; but the ungenerous restraint was abo- 
lished by Bajazet himself. “ I despise,” said he to the heir of Bur- 
gundy, “ thy oaths and thy arms. Thou art young, and mayest 
“ be ambitious of effacing the disgrace or misfortune of thy first 

(64) For this odious fad, ihe AbW de Vertot quotes the Hist. Anonynie de St. Deny*, ) xri. c, 10, 
H. (Ordrc de Malihe, tom. ii. p, 310.). 


* Seo Schiltberger’s very 'graphic account of one under 20 years of age was pot to death. The 
U 10 massacre. Be wa* led out to be slaughtered M duke of Burgundy” obliged to bo a spocta- 
in cold blood with the rest of the Christian pri- tor of this butchery, which lasted from early in 
•oners, amounting 10 10,000. He was spared at the morning till four o’clock p. m. It ceased 
the intercession of the son of Bajiuet, with a few only at the supplication of the leaders of Bajazel’s 
others, on account of their extreme youth. Bo army. Schillbergcr, p. 14.— If 
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“ chivalry. Assemble thy powers, proclaim thy design, and be as- 
“ sured that Bajazet will rejoice to meet thee a second time in a 
“ field of battle.” Before their departure, they were indulged in 
the freedom and hospitality of the court of Boursa. The French 
princes admired the magnificence of the Ottoman, whose hunting 
and hawking equipage was composed of seven thousand huntsmen 
and seven thousand falconers (60). In their presence, and at his 
command, the belly of one of his chamberlains was cut open, on a 
complaint against him for drinking the goat’s milk of a poor woman. 
The strangers were astonished by this act of justice; but it was the 
justice of a sultan who disdains to balance the weight of evidence, 
or to measure the degrees of guilt. 

The einpmr After his enfranchisement from an oppressive guardian, John 
Piiinlogw, Palseologus remained thirty-six years, the helpless, and, as it should 
i3S5 A 'j”n seem, the careless, spectator of the public ruin (66). Love, or ra~ 
— a.’d. i39i. ther lust, was his only vigorous passion; and in the embraces of 
the wives and virgins of the city, the Turkish slave forgot the dis- 
honour of the emperor of the Romans. Andronicus, his eldest son, 
had formed, at Adrianople, an intimate and guilty friendship with 
Sauzes, the son of Amurath ; and the two youths conspired against 
the authority and lives of their parents. The presence of Amurath 
in Europe soon discovered and. dissipated their rash counsels ; and, 
after depriving Sauzes of his sight,' the Ottoman threatened his 
vassal with the treatment of an accomplice and an enemy, unless 
he inflicted a similar punishment on his own son. Palxologus 
trembled and obeyed; and a cruel precaution involved in the same 
sentence the childhood and innocence of John the son of the cri- 
minal. But the operation was so mildly, or so unskilfully, per- 
formed, that the one retained the sight of an eye, and- the other 
D.ttonioru* was afflicted only with the infirmity of squinting. Thus excluded 
cr <*i». f rom . the succession, the two princes were confined in the tower of 
Anema; and the piety of Manuel, the second son of the reigning 
monarch, was rewarded with the gift of the Imperial crown. But 
at the end of two years, the turbulence of the Latins and the levity 
of the Greeks produced a revolution ;* and the two emperors were 
buried in the tower from whence the two prisoners were exalted to 
the throne. Another period of two years afforded Palaxdogus and 
Manuel the means of escape: it was contrived by the magic, or sub- 

(65) Sberefeddin Ali (Hisl. de Timonr Bee, 1. v. c. 13.) allows Bajazet a round number of 12,000 
officers and servants of tbc chase. A part of his spoils uras afterwards displayed in a hunting-match 
of Tintour : 1. hounds with satin housings; 2. leopards with collars set with jewels; 3. Grecian 
greyhounds; and, 4. dogs from Europe, as strong as African lions (idem, I. vi. c. IS.). Bajazet was 
particularly fond of flying his hawks at cranes (Chalcondylcs, I. ii. p. 35.). 

(66) For the reigns of John Palaeologus and his son Manuel, from 1354 to 1402, see Dncas, c. 0 — 
IS. Pbranxa, I. i. c, 16 — 21. and the ist and iid books of Chalcondylcs, whose proper subject is 
drowned in a sea obepisodc. 

* According to Von Hammer it was the power of Bajazet, sol. i. p. 2l8. — M. 
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tlety, of a monk, who was alternately named the angel or the devil- 
they fled to Scutari; their adherents armed in their cause; and the 
two Byzantine factions displayed the ambition and animosity with 
which C*sar and Pompey had disputed the empire of the world. 

The Roman world was now contracted to a corner of Thrace, be- 
tween thfe Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty miles in length 
and thirty in breadth; a space of ground not more extensive than 
the lesser principalities of Germany or Italy, if the remains of Con- 
stantinople had not still represented the wealth and populousness 
of a kingdom. To restore the public peace, it was found neces- 
sary to divide this fragment of the empire; and while Palatologus 
and Manuel were left in possession of the capital, almost all that 
lay without the w alls was ceded to the blind princes, who fixed their 
residence at Rhodosto and Selybria. In the tranquil slumber of 
royalty, the passions of John Palaiologus survived his reason and 
his strength : he deprived his favourite and heir of a blooming prin- 
cess of Trebizond; and while the feeble emperor laboured to con- 
summate his nuptials* Manuel, with an hundred of the noblest 
Greeks, was sent on a peremptory summons to the Ottoman porte. 

They served with honour in the wars of Bajazet; But a plan of for- 
tifying Constantinople excited his jealousy : he threatened their lives ; 
the new works were instantly demolished ; and we shall bestow a 
praise, perhaps above the merit of Palaeologus, if we impute this 
last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

The earliest intelligence of that event was communicated to Ma- n, emperor 
nuel, who escaped with speed and secrecy from the palace of Boursa 
to the Byzantine throne. Bajazet affected a proud indifference at **»»— ims, 
the loss of this valuable pledge ; and while he pursued his conquests Ju ' T W ' 
in Europe and Asia, he left the emperor to struggle with his blind 
cousin John of Selybria, who, in eight years of civil war, assorted 
his right of primogeniture. At length the ambition of the victorious 
Sultan pointed to the conquest of Constantinople ; but he listened to 
the advice of his vizir, who represented, that Such an enterprise 
might unite the powers of Christendom in a second and more for- 
midable crusade. His epistle to the emperor was conceived in these 
words: — “ By the divine clemency, our invincible cimeter has re- Dutwuof 
“ duced to our obedience almost all Asia, with many and large Com ^ Udo - 
“ countries in Europe, excepting only the city of Constantinople; ,3^1^ 
“ for beyond the walls thou hast nothing left. Resign that city; 

“ stipulate thy reward ; or tremble, for thyself and thy unhappy 
“ people, at the consequences of a rash refusal.” But his ambas- 
sadors were instructed to soften their tone, and to propose a treaty, 
which was subscribed with submission and gratitude. A truce of 
ten years was purchased by an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
crowns of gold : the Greeks deplored the public toleration of the law 
of Mahomet, and Bajazet enjoyed the glory of establishing a Turk- 
▼III. 6 
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ish cadhi, and founding a royal mosque, in the metropolis of the 
Eastern church (©7). Yet this truce was soon violated by the rest- - 
less sultan : in the cause of the prince of Selybria, the lawful em- 
peror, an army of Ottomans again threatened Constantinople; and 
the distress of Manuel implored the protection of the king of Franco. 

His plaintive embassy obtained much pity and some relief; and the 
conduct of the succour was entrusted to the marshal Boucicault (68), 
whose religious chivalry was enflamed by the desire of revenging 
bis captivity on the infidels. He sailed with four ships of war, from 
Aigueamorte* to the Hellespont; forced the passage, which was 
guarded by seventeen Turkish galleys ; landed at Constantinople a 
supply of sis hundred men at arms and sixteen hundred archers; 
and reviewed them in the adjacent plain, without condescending 
to number or array the multitude of Greeks. By his presence, the 
blockade was raised botli by sea and land ; the flying squadrons of 
Bajaret were driven to a more respectful distance ; and several cas- 
tles in Europe and Asia were stormed by die emperor and the 
marshal, who fought with equal valour by each other’s side. But 
the Ottomans soyn returned with an increase of numbers; and the 
intrepid Boucicault, after a year’s struggle, resolved to evacuate a 
country which could no louger afford either pay or provision? for 
his soldiers. The marshal offered to conduct Manuel to the French 
court, where he might solicit in person a supply of men and mo- 
ney; and advised, in the mean while, that, to extinguish all do- 
mestic discord, he should leave bis blind competitor on the throne. 
The proposal was embraced: the prince of Selybria was intro- 
duced to the capital; and such was the public misery, that the lot 
of the exile seemed more fortunate than that of the sovereign. In- 
stead of applauding the success of his vassal, the Turkish sultan 
claimed the city as his own; and on the refusal of the emperor 
John, Constantinople was more closely pressed by the calamitios 
of war and famine. Against such an enemy, prayer* and resist- 
ance were alike unavailing; an l the savage would have devoured 
his prey, if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown by 
another savage stronger than himself. By the victory of Timour or 
Tamerlane, the fall of Constantinople was delayed about fifty years; 
and this important, though accidental, servico may justly introduce 
tjie life and character of the Mogul conqueror. 

t67] Caotanir, p. 60— —5S. Of the Greeks, Dncn* alone (e. IS. 15.) acknowledges the Turkish 
cadhi at Constantinople. Yet even Duras dissemble* the mosqne. 

(Mj Memoires du bon Mesa ire Jean le Maingrc. dit Bouneault, Ma recital de France, p&rtie if*, 
c. 30. 35. 
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chapter’ lxv. 


Elevation of Timour or Tamerlane to the Throne of Samarcand. — His Conqnests in 
Persia, Georgia, Tartary, Russia, India, Syria, and Anatolia. — His Turkish War. — 
Defeat and Captivity of Bajazet.— Death of Timour. — Civil War of the Sons of Bajazet. 
— Restoration or the Turkish Monarchy by Mahomet the First. — Siege of Constan- 
tinople by Amuralh the Second. 


The conquest and monarchy of the world was the first object of Hiiioriw 
the ambition of Tisjomt. To live in the memory and esteem of 
future ages was the second wish of his magnanimous spirit. AH 
the civil and military transactions of his reign were diligently re- 
corded in the journals of his secretaries (i) : the authentic narra- 
tive was revised by the persons best informed of each particular 
transaction; and it is believed in the empire and family of Timour, 
that the monarch himself composed the commentaries (2) of fiis 
life, and the institutions (3) of his government^). But these cares 
were ineffectual for the preservation of his fame, and these precious 
memorials in the Mogul or Persian language were concealed from 
the world, or, at least, from the knowledge of Europe. The na- 


(1) These journals were common hated lo Sberefeddin, or Cherefcddin Ali, a native of Yowl, who 
composed in the Persian language a bUtory of Ttmour Beg, which has been translated into French 
by II. Petit de la Croix (Paris, 1722, in 4 voU. I'Zmo.), and has always bivm my faithful guide. His 
geography and chronology are wonderfully accurate ; and he may be trusted for public facts, 
though be servilely praises the virtue and fortune of the hero. Timotir's attention to procure 
intelligence from his own and foreign countries may be teen in the Institutions, p. 215. 217. 
349. 351. 

(2) These Commentaries are yet unknown in Europe: bat Mr. White gives some hope that they 
may be imported and translated by his friend Major lh»vy, who had read in the East this “ minute 
“ and faithful narrative of an interesting and eventful period." * 

(3) 1 am ignorant whether the original institution, in the Tnrki or Mogul language, be still extant. 
The Persic version, with an English translation, and most valuable index, was published (Oxford, 
1733, in 4to.) by the joint labours of Hajor Davy and Mr. White the Arabic professor. This work 
has been since translated from ibe Persic into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langles, a learned 
Orientalist, who has added tbe life of Timour, and many curious notes. 

(4) Shaw Allum, the present Mogul, reads, values, but caunot imitate, the Institutions of his great 
ancestor. The English translator relies on their in teSbat evidence ; but if any suspicions should 
arise of fraud and fiction, they will not be dispelled by Major Davy's letter. The Orientals have 
never cultivated the art of criticism ; the patronage of a prince, less honourable perhaps, is not less 
lucrative than that of a liookseller ; nor can it be deemed incredible, that a Persian, the real author, 
should renounce the credit, to raise the vnlnc and price, of the work. 


• The manuscript of Major Davy has been 
translated by Major Stewart, and pnhlished by 
the Oriental Translation Committee of London. 
It contains the life of Timour, from his birth to 
bis forty-first year; bat the last thirty years of 
western war and conquest are wanting. Major 
Stewart intimates, that two manuscripts exist in 
this country containing the whole work, but 
excuses himself, on account of his age, from 
undertaking the laborious task of completing the 
translation. Jt is to be hoped that the European 
public wiU be soon enabled to judge of the value 
and authenticity of the Commentaries of the 


Cssar of the last. Major Stewart’s work com- 
mences with the Book of Dreams and Omens — a 
wild, but characteristic,' chronicle of Virions and 
Sorles Koranice. Strange that a life of Timour 
should awaken a reminiscence of the diary of 
archbishop Land ! The early dawn and the 
gradual expansion of his not less splendid hnt 
more real visions of ambition are touched with 
the simplicity of troth and nature. But we long* 
to escape from the petty foods of the pastoral 
chieftain, to the triumph* and the legislation of 
the conqueror of the world. — M. 
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tions which he vanquished exercised a base and impotent revenge; 
and ignorance has long repeated the tale of calumny (5), which had 
disfigured the birth and character, the person, and even the name, 
of Tamerlane (6). Yet his real merit would be enhanced, rather 
than debased, by the elevation of a peasant to the throne of Asia; 
nor can his lameness be a theme of reproach, unless he had 
the weakness to blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, in- 
firmity 4 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeasible succession 
of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a rebel subject; yet he 
sprang from the noble tribe of licrlass : his fifth ancestor, Carashar 
Nevian, had been the vizir} of Zagatai, in his new realm of Trans- 
oxiana; and in the ascent of some generations, the branch of Ti- 
mour is confounded, at least by the females (7), with the Imperial 
stem (8). Ho was born forty miles to the south of Sampeand in 
the village of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of Cash, of which his 
fathers were the hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thou- 
sand horse (9). His birth (10) was cast on one of those periods of 
anarchy which announce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, and open 
a new field to adventurous ambition. The khans of Zagatai were 
extinct; the emirs aspired to independence; and their domestic 


(5) The original or the tale it found in the following work, which is much esteemed for its florid 
elega nee of style : Ahmcdis Arabsiadts (Ahmed Elm AraUhah) Vita et Hcrum gestarum Ttmuri. 
Arabic t et Latine. Edidit Samuel lienrieus Manner. Frantquera, 1767, 2 tom. in 4lo. This 
Syrian author is ever a malicious, and often an iguoranl, enemy : the very titles of ^is chapters are 
injurious; as how the wicked, as bow the impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious article of 
TIMUR, in Bibliotbtqufi Orientate, is of a mixed nature, as D’Herbclot indifferently draws his ma- 
terials (p. 877 — 888.) from Khoudemir, Ehn Schounah, and the Lebtaiikh. 

(6) Demir or Tnnour signifies, in the Turkish language. Iron; and Ikj is the appellation of a lord 
or prince. By the change of a letter or accent, it is changed into Lenc or Lame ; and an European 
corruption confounds the two words in the uante of Tamerlane.* 

(7) After relating some false and foolish tales of Timottr LenC x Arahshah is compelled to speak 
truth, aud to ow n him for a kinsman of Zingis, per mutierei (as he peevishly adds] laqueo* Saiatix 
(pars i. c. i. p- 25.). The testimony of Abulghazi khan (P. ii. c. 5. P. v. c. 4.) is clear, unquestion- 
able, and decisive. 

(8) According to one of the pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Zingis, and the ninth of Tiroonr, 
were brother* ; and they agreed, that the posterity of the elder should succeed to the dignity of 
khan, and that the descendants of the younger should fill the office of their minister aud general. 
This tradition was at least convenient to justify the first steps of liinoor's ambition (Institutions, 
p. 24, 25. from the MS. fragments of Timour's History). 

(9) See the preface of Sherefeddiu, aud AhulfcJa's Geography (Cborasmuc, &c. Dcscriplio, p. GO, 
61.}, in the Hid volume of Hudson's Minor Greek Geographers. 

(10) See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 466.), as it was cast by the 
astrologers of his graudson Ulugh Beg. He was born, A. D. 1336, April 9. 11° 57’. P. M. bt. 36. I 
know not whether they cau prove the great conjunction of the planets from whcucc, like other 
conquerors and prophets, Timour derived the surname of Sahcb Koran, or master of the conjunctions 
(Bibliot. Orient, p. 878.). 


* According to the memoirs he was so called 
by a Shaikh, who, when visited by his mother on 
his birth, was reading the verse of the Koran, 
A* Are you sure that he who dwellclb in heaven 
“ will not cause the earth to swallow you up, 
“ and behold it shall shake , Tamuru.” The 
Shaikh then stopt and said, “ We have named 
your son Timur," p. 21. — M. 


t He was lamed by a wound at the siege of the 
capital of Sistan. Shcrefcddm, lib. Hi. c. 17. 
p. 136. See You Hammer, vol. i. p. 260. — V. 

X In the memoirs, the title GurgAn is in one 
place (p. 23.) interpreted the son-in-law; in 
another (p. 28.) as Kurkan, great prince, gene- 
ralissimo, and prime minister of Jagiai. — M. 
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feuds could only be suspended by the conquest and tyranny of the 
khans of Kashgar, ■who, with an army of Gctcs or Calmucks (11), 
invaded the Transoxian kingdom. From the twelfth year .of his 
age, Timour had entered the field of action; in the twenty-fifthf he 
stood forth as the deliverer of his country ; and the eyes and wishes 
of the peopje were turned towards an hero who suffered in their 
cause. The chiefs of the law and of the army had pledged their 
salvation to support him with their lives and fortunes ; but in the 
hour of danger they were silent and afraid ; and, after waiting seven 
days on the hills of Samarcand, he retreated to the desert with only 
sixty horsemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a thousand 
Getes, whom he repulsed with incredible slaughter, and his enemies 
were forced to exclaim, “ Timour is a wonderful man : fortune and 
“ the divifle favour are with him.” But in this bloody action his 
own followers were reduced to ten, a number which was soon di- 
minished by the desertion of three Carizmians.; He wandered in 
the desert with his wife, seven companions, and four horses; and 
sixty-two days was he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, from 
whence he escaped by his own courage, and the remorse of the op- 
pressor. After swimming the broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon, 
or Oxus, he led, during some months, the life of a vagrant and 
outlaw, on the borders of the adjacent states. But his fame shone 
brighter in adversity; he learned to distinguish the friends of his 
person, the associates of his fortune, and to apply the various cha- 
racters of men for their advantage, and, above all, for his own. On 
his return to his native country, Timour was successively joined by 
the parlies of his confederates, who anxiously sought him in the 
desert; nor can I refuse to describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one 
of their fortunate encounters. He presented himself as a guide to 

(11) In the Institutions of Timour, these subjects of the khan of Kashgar arc most improperly 
Styled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name which belongs to another branch anil country of Tartar* (Abul- 
gliazi, P, v. c. v. P. vii. c. 5.J. Could I be sure that this word is in the Turkish original, I would 
boldly pronounce, that the Institutions were framed a century after the death of Timour, since tbo 
establishment of the Uzbeks in Transoxiana.* 


* Col. Stewart observes, that the Persian trans- 
lator has sometimes made use of the name Uzbek 
by anticipation. He observes, likewise, that 
these Jits (Gctcs) are not to be confounded with 
the ancient GeUe: they were unconverted Turks. 
Co). Tod (History of Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 166.) 
would identify the Jits with the ancient race. 
— M. 

-f He was twenty-seven before he served his 
first wars under the emir Housvin, who ruled 
over Kborasan and Mawerainnehr. Von Hammer, 
vol. i. p. 262. Neither of these statements agrees 
with the Memoirs. A l twelve lie was a hoy. “ I 
“ fancied that I perceived in myself all the sign* 
“ of grealaess and wisdom, and whoever came 

to visit me, I received' with great hauteur and 
“ dignity." At seventeen he undertook the ma- 


nagement ol the (locks and herds of the family 
(p. 24.). At nineteen, he became religious, and 
** left off playing chess,” made a kind of BudUist 
vow, never to injure living thing, and fell his foot 
paralysed from' having accidentally trod upon an 
ant (p. 30.). At twenty, thoughts of rebellion 
and greatness rose in his mind ; at twenty-one, 
he seems to have performed his first feat of arms. 
He was a practised warrior when he served, in 
his 27th year, under emir Hoossein. 

$ Compare Memoirs, page 61. The imprison- 
ment is there staled at S3 days. “ At this time 
“ I made a vow to God that 1 would never keep 
** any person, Whether guilty or innocent, for 
** any length of lime, in prison or iu chains.’* 
p. 63. — M. 


His first 
adventure*, 

A. D. 

1J61— 1370. 
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three chiefs, who were at the head of seventy horse. “ When their 
“ eyes fell upon me,” says Timour, “ they were overwhelmed with 
“ joy; and they alighted from their horses; and they came and 
“ kneeled ; and they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from 
“ my horse, and took each of them in my arms. And I put my 
“ turban on the head of the Crst chief; and my girdle, rich in 
“ jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of the second ; 

“ and the third I clothed in my own coat. And they wept, and I 
“ wept also; and the hour of prayer was arrived, and we prayed. 

“ And we mounted our horses, and came to my dwelling ; and I 
“ collected my people, and made a feast.” ' His trusty bands were 
soon increased by the bravest of the tribes; he led them against a 
superior foe; and, after some vicissitudes of war, the Getes were 
finally driven from the kingdom of Transoxiank. He’’ had done 
much for his own glory; but much remained to be done, much art 
to be exerted, and some blood to be spilt, before he could teach his 
equals to obey him as their master. The birth and power of emir 
Housscin compelled him to accept a vinous and unworthy colleague, 
whose sister was the best beloved of his wives. Their nnion was 
short and jealous; but the policy of Timour, in their frequent 
quarrels, exposed his rival to the reproach of injustice and perfidy; 
and, after a final defeat, Housscin was slain by some sagacious 
friends, who presumed, for the last time, to disobey the commands 
of their lord.* ** At the age of thirty-four (12), and in a general diet 
or couroultai, he was invested with Imperial command, but he 
ne nseends affected to revere the house of Zingis ; and while the emir Timour * 
StouTa* of reigned over Zagatai and the East, a nominal khan served as a pri- 
1370 , April, vate officer in the armies of his servant. A fertile kingdom, five 
hundred miles in length and in breadth, might have satisfied the 
ambition of a subject; but Timour aspired to the dominion of the 
world ; and before his death, the crown of Zagatai was one of the 
twenty-seven crowns which he had placed on his head. Without 
expatiating on the victories of thirty-five campaigns; without de- 
scribing the lines of march, which lie repeatedly traced over the con- 
tinent of Asia; I shall briefly represent his conquests in, I. Persia, 
II. Tartary, and, III. India (13), and from thence proceed to the 
more interesting narrative of his Ottoman war. 

(12) The i-i book of Sberefeddin is (wnployed on (he private life of the hero ; and he h.mself, or 
his secretary (Institution*, p. 3 — 77.), enlarges with pleasure on the thirteen designs aud enterprises 
which n.o>t truly constitute his pvrtonal merit. It even shines through the dark colouring of 
Arabsbab (P. i. c. t — 12.). 

(13) The conquests ol Persia, Tartarr, and India, are represented in the iid and iiid books of 
Sberufeddih, and by Arabsbah (c. 13— 66.). Consult tbe excellent Indexes to ibe Institutions. f 

* Timour, on one occasion, sent him this roes- coining more feeble, the vengeance of the chiefs 
sage: “ He who wishes to embrace the bride of becoming proporlionably more detcrinint*d, is 

** royalty must kiss her across the edge of the strikingly poiirtrayed. Mem. p. 130. — M. 

“ sharp sword," p. 83. The scene of the Inal of •) Compare the seventh book of Von Hammer, 
Housscin, the resistance of Timour gradually he- Gescbichte dcs Osmanischcn Reiches. — M. 
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I. For every war, a motive of safety or revenge, of honour or n* 
zeal, of right or convenience, may be readily found in the jurispru- a™d. t i 3 t£- 
dence of conqueror*. No sooner had Timour re-united to the pa-viJS', a.°d. 
trimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizme and Can- 1 380-1 m 
dahar, than he turned his eyes towards the kingdoms of Iran or 
Persia. From the Ox us to the Tigris, that extensive country was 
left without a law ful sovereign since the death of Abousaid, the last 
of the descendants of the great Holacou. Peace and justice had 
been banished from the land above forty years ; and the Mogul in- 
vader might seem to listen to the cries of an oppressed people. 

Their petty tyrants might have opposed him with confederate arms: 
they separately stood, and successively fell; and the difference of 
their fate was only marked by the promptitude of submission or the 
obstinacy of resistance. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, 
kissed the footstool of the Imperial throne. His peace-offerings of 
silks, horses, and jewels, were composed, according to the Tartar 
fashion, each article of nine pieces; but'a critical spectator ob- 
served, that there were only eight slaves. “1 myself am the ninth,” 
replied Ibrahim, who was prepared for the remark ; and his llaltery 
was rewarded by the smile of Timour (14). Shah Mansour, prince 
of Fars, or the proper Persia, was one of the least powerful, but 
most dangerous, of his enemies. In a battle under the walls of 
Shiraz, he broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the coul or 
main-body of thirty thousand horse, where the emperor fought in 
person. No more than fourteen or fifteen guards remained near the 
standard of Timour : he stood firm as a rock, and received on his 
helmet two weighty strokes of a eimeter (15) : the Moguls rallied ; 
the head of Mansour was thrown at his feet; and he declared his 
esteem of the valour of a foe, by extirpating all the males of so in- 
trepid a race. F*m Shiraz, his troops advanced to the Persian 
Guif ; and the richness and weakness of Ormuz (16) were displayed 
in an annual tribute of six hundred thousand dinars of gold. Bag- 
dad was no longer the city of peace, the seat of the caliphs ; but the 
noblest conquest of Holacou could not be overlooked by his am- 
bitious successor. The whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his 

(14) The reverence of the Tartars for the mysterious number of nine Is declared by Abulghati 
Khan, who, for that reason, divides his Genealogical History into nine parts. 

(15) According to Arabshah (P. i. e. 28. p. 183.), the coward Timour ran away to hi* tent, and 
hid himsi-lf from the pursuit of Shah Mansour under the women's garments. Perhaps Sberefcddin 
(1. ill. c. 25.) has magnified bis courage. 

(16) The history of Oriout is not unliko that of Tyre. The old city, on the continent, was de- 
stroyed by the Tartars, and renewed in a neighbouring island without fresh water or vegetation. 

The kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade ami the pearl fishery, possessed large territories both 
in Persia and Arabia; but they were at lint the tributaries of the sultans of Kerman, and at last 
■were delivered (A. D. 1505) by the Portuguese tyrants from lbc*tyr»nny of their own vizirs .{Marco 
Polo, I. i. c. 15, 16. fol. 7,8. A buffed a. Geograph, tahoi. xi. p. 261, 262. an original Chronicle of 
Ormuz, in Tcxrira, or 8levens' Ilistorv of Persia, p. 376 — 416. and the Itineraries inserted in the ist 
volume of Hamusio, of Ludovico Barlhema (1503), fol. 167. of Andrea Corsali (1517), fol. 202, 203. 
and of Odoardo Uarbessa (in 1516), fol. 315 — 3l8.). 
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obedience : lie entered Edessa ; and the Turkmans of the black sheep 
were chastised for the sacrilegious pillage of a caravan of Mecca. 
In the mountains of Georgia, the native Christians still braved Iho 
law and the sword of Mahomet ; by three expeditions he obtained 
the merit of Qiegdzie, or holy war; and the grince of Teflis became 
his proselyte and friend. 

ii. or U. A just retaliation might be urged for the invasion ofTurkes- 

”a. < d U °’ tan, or the Eastern Tartary. The dignity of Timour could not en- 
ijio— iM3f (j , j ro ti le impunity of the Getes : he passed the Sihoon, subdued the 
kingdom of Kashgar, and marched seven times into the heart of 
their country. His most distant camp was two months’ journey, 
or four hundred and eighty leagues to the north-east of Samarcand ; 
and his emirs, who traversed the river Irtish, engraved in the fo- 
rests of Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits. The conquest of 
Kipzak, or the western Tartary (17), was founded on the double 
motive of aiding the distressed, and chastising the ungrateful. Toc- 
tamish, a fugitive prince, was entertained and protected in his 
court : the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dismissed with an 
haughty denial, and followed on the same day by the armies of Za- 
gatai ; and their success established Toctamish in the Mogul empire 
of the North. 'But, after a reign of ten years, the new khan forgot 
the merits and the strength of his benefactor ; the base usurper, as 
he deemed him, of the sacred rights of the house of Zingis. Through 
the gates of Derbend, he entered Persia at the head of ninety thou- 
sand horse: with the innumerable forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Cir- 
cassia, and Russia, ho passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Ti- 
mour, and compelled him, amidst the winter snows, to contend for 
b^u'^&c. ^amarcand an( l Ids life. After a mild expostulation, and a glorious 

Ti.. victory, the emperor resolved on revenge; and by the east, and the 
1390—1396. 0 f t j, e c as pj an; and the Volga, he twice infaded Kipzak with 
such mighty powers, that thirteen miles were measured from his 
right to his left wing. In a march of five months, they rarely be- 
held the footsteps of man ; and their daily subsistence was often 
trusted to the fortune of the chase. At length the armies encoun- 
tered each other; but the treachery of the standard-bearer, who, in 
the heat of action, reversed the Imperial standard of Kipzak, deter- 
mined the victory of the Zagalais; and Toctamish (I speak the lan- 
guage of the Institutions) gave the tribe of Toushi to the wind of de- 
solation (18). He (led to the Christian duke of Lithuania; again re- 
turned to the banks of the Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a 
domestic rival, at last perished in the wilds of Siberia. The pursuit 


(17} Arabsliah hail travelled iuto Kijzak, and acquired a singular knowledge of the geography. 
Cities, and resolutions, of that northern region (P. i. c. 45 — 49.]. 

(18) Institutions of Ttinoor, p. 123. 125. Mr. While, the editor, bcslows some animadversion on 
the superficial account of Shcrcfcddin (I. lii. c. 12, 1 3, 14.) who was ignorant of the designs ol 
Timour, and the true springs of aclifp. 
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of a flying enemy carried Timour into the tributary provinces of 
Russia : a duke of the reigning family was made prisoner amidst 
the ruins of his capital ; and Yeletz, by the pride and ignorance o( 
the Orientals, might easily be confounded with the genuine metro- 
polis of the nation*. Moscow trembled at the approach of the Tar- 
tar, and the resistance would have been feeble, since the hopes of 
the Russians were placed in a miraculous image of the Virgin, to 
whose protection they ascribe^ the casual and voluntary retreat of 
the conqueror. Ambition and prudence recalled him to the South, 
the desolate country was exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers were 
enriched with an immense spoil of precious furs, of linen of An- 
tioch (19), and of ingots of gold and silver (20). On the banks of 
the Don, or Tanais, he received an humble deputation from the con- 
suls and merchants of Egypt (21), Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and 
Biscay, who occupied the commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at 
the mouth of the river. They offered their gifts, admired his mag- 
nificence, and trusted his royal word. But the peaceful visit of an 
emir, who explored the state of tire magazines and harbour, was 
speedily followed by the destructive presence of the Tartars. The 
city was reduced to ashes ; the Moslems were pillaged and dismissed ; 
but all the Christians, who had not fled to their ships, were con- 
demned either to death or slavery (22). Revenge prompted him to 
burn the cities of Serai and Astrachan, the monuments of rising ci- 
vilisation; and his vanity proclaimed, that he had penetrated to the 
.region of perpetual daylight, a strange phenomenon, which author- 
ised his Mahometan doctors to dispense with the obligation of even- 
ing prayer (23) . 

III. When Timour first proposed to hi$ princes and emirs the hi. ot 
invasion of India or Hindostan (24), he was answered by a murmur a. iimTss’, 
of discontent: “The rivers 1 and the mountains and deserts! and 1399 ’ 

(19) The furs of Russia are more credible than the ingots. Bui the linen of Antioch has never 
been famous: and Antioch was in ruins. I suspecl.thal it was some manufacture of Europe, which 
the Hanse merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. 

(20) M. Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. ii. p. 247. Vic de Timour, p. 64—67. before the French 
version of the Institutes) has corrected the error of Sberefeddin, and marked the true limit of 
Timour's conquests. Ilis arguments are superfluous; and a si Ai pie appeal to the Russian annals is 
sufficient to prove that Moscow, which six years before bad been taken by Toclamish, escaped the 
arms of a more formidable invader. 

(21) An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned io Barbara’s voyage to Tana in 1436, 
after the city had been rebuilt (Ramusio. tom. ii. fol. 92.). 

(22) The sack of Azoph is described by Sberefeddin (1. iii. c. 55.) and much more particularly by 
the author of an Italian chronicle (Andreas de Redusiis de Quern, in Chron. Tarvisiamo, in Muratori 
Script. Rcrum Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 802 — 805.). He had conversed with the Mianis, two Vene- 
tian brothers, one of whom had been sent a deputy to the camp of Timour, and the other bad lost 
at Azoph throe sons and 12,000 ducats. 

(23) Sherefcddio only says (1. HI. c. 13.), that the rays of the setting, and those of the rising, 
sun, were scarcely separated by any interval; a problem which may be solved in the latitude of 
Moscow (ihe 56th degree], with the aid of the Aurora Borealis, and a long summer twilight. But a 
day of forty days (kbondemir apud D’Hcrbclot, p. 880.) would rigorously coniine us within the 
polar circle. 

(24) For (be Indian war, sec the Institutions (p. 129 — 139.), the fourth book of Sberefeddin, 
and the history of Fcrishta (in Dow, vol. ii. p. I — 20.), which throws a general light on the affairs 
of Qimln«!au. 
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“ the soldiers clad in armour I and the elephants, destroyers of 
« men 1 ” But the displeasure of the emperor was more dreadful 
Qian all these terrors; and his superior reason was convinced, that 
an enterprise of such tremendous aspect was safe and easy in the 
execution. He was informed by his spies of the weakness and 
anarchy of Hindoslan: the soubahs of the provinhes had erected the 
standard of rebellion ; and the perpetual infancy of sultan Mahmoud 
was despised even in the haram of Dglili. The Mogul army moved 
in three great divisions ; and Timour observes with pleasure, that 
the ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most fortunately cor- 
responded with tlie ninety-two names or epithets of tlie prophet 
Mahomet.* Between the Jihoon and the Indus they crossed one of 
the ridges of mountains, which are styled by the Arabian geographers 
The stony Girdles of the F.arth. The highland robbers were sub- 
dued or extirpated ; but great numbers of men and horses perished 
in the snow; the emperor himseif was let down a precipice on a 
portable scaffold — the ropes were one hundred and fifty cubits in 
length ; and, before he could reach the bottom, this dangerous ope- 
ration was five times repeated. Timour crossed the Indus at tlie 
ordinary passage of Attok; and successively traversed, in the foot- 
steps of Alexander, the Punjab, or five rivers (25), that fall into the 
master-stream. From Attok to Dehli, the high road measures no 
more than six hundred miles; but the two cooqueroFs deviated to 
the south-east ; and the motive of Timour was to join his grandson, 
who had achieved by his command the conquest of Moullan. On . 
the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the desert, the Ma- 
cedonian hero halted and wept: the Mogul entered the desert, re- 
duced the fortress of Batmir, and stood in arms before the gates of 
Dehli, a great and flourishing city, w hich had subsisted three cen- 
turies under the dominion of the Mahometan kings, j The siege, 
more especially of the castle, might have been a work of time; but 
he tempted, by the appearance of weakness, the sultan Mahmoud 
and his vizir to descend into the plain, with ten thousand cuiras- 
siers, forty thousand of his foot-guards, and one hundred and twenty 
elepliants, w hose tusks are said to have been armed with sharp and 
poisoned daggers. Against these monsters, or rather against the 
imagination of his troops, he condescended to use some extraordi- 

(25) The men of the Punjab, the five eastern branches of the lodes, have been laid down 
for the first lime with truth and accuracy in Major Rennd's incomparable map of Hindustan. 
In his Critical Memoir lie illustrates with judgment and learning tlie marches of Aluiuudex and 
Timour. f 


* Gibbon [observes M. von Hammer) is mis- -f See vol. i. ch. ii. note 1. — M. 

taken iu the correspondence of thd ninety-two % They look, on their march, 100,000 slaves, 

squadrons of his army with the ninety-two names Gttebert : they were sll murdered. V. Hammer, 
of God: the names of God are ninety-nine, and vol. i. p. ‘286. They are called idolaters, liriggs’ 
Allah is the hundredth, p. 286. note. But Gilrlmn FerishU, vol. I. p. 491. — M. 
speaks of th« names or epithets of Mahomet, not 
of God. — M. 
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nary precaution! of fire and a ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart 
of bucklers; but the event taught the Moguls to smile at their own • 
fears; and, as soon as these unwieldy animals were routed, thein- 
ferior species (the men of India) disappeared from the field. Timour * 
made- his triumphal entry into the capital of Hindostan ; and 
admired, vflth a view to imitate, the architecture of the stately 
mosque; but tlie order or licence of a general pillage and massacre 
polluted the festival of his victory. He resolved to purify his soldiers 
in the blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, in the 
proportion of ten to one, the numbers of the Moslems.* In this 
pious design, he advanced one hundred miles to the north-east of 
Dehli, passed the Ganges, fought several battles by land and water, 
and penetrated to the famous rock of Coupele, the statue of thq cow |, 
that seems to discharge the mighty river, whose source is far distant 
among the mountains of Thibet (2G). • llis return was along the 
skirts of the northern hills; nor could this rapid campaign of one 
year justify the strange foresight of his emirs, that their children in 
a warm climate would degenerate into a race of Hindoos. 

It was on the banks of the Ganges that Timour was informed, by n.i «> r 
his speedy messengers, of the disturbances which had arisen on the SaJiS,"! 1 ?! 
confines of Georgia and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Christians, and im ' S '? L1 - 
the ambitious designs of the sultan Bajazct. His vigour of mind 
and body was not impaired by sixty-three years, and innumerable 
fatigues > and, after enjoying some tranquil months in the palace of 
Samarcand, he proclaimed a new expedition of seven years into the 
western countries of Asia (27). To the soldiers w ho had served in 
the Indian war he granted the choice of remaining at home, or fol- 
lowing their prince; but the troops of all the provinces and kingdoms 
of Persia were commanded to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the 
arrival of the Imperial standard. It was first directed against the 
Christians of Georgia, who were strong only in their rocks, their 
castles, and the winter season ; but these obstacles were overcome 
by the zeal and perseverance of Timour: the rebels submitted to the 


(26) The two groat rivers, the Ganges and Bnrrampooter, risa in Thibet, from the opposite 
ridges of the same hills, separate from each other to the distance of 1200 miles, and, afler a winding 
course of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the golf of Bengal. Yet so capricious it Fame, 
that the Burramponier is a late discovery, while Ins brother Ganges has been the theme of 
ancient and modern story. Coupele, the sceuc of Honour's last victory, must be situate near 
Loldoug, 1100 miles from Calcutta ; and, in 1774, a British camp! (Rennet's Memoir, p.7.59. 
90,91.99.). 

(97) See the Institutions, p. 141. to the end of the ist book, and Sherefcddin (I. r. c. 1 — 16.) to 
the eutrance of Timour into Syria. 

* See a curious passage on the destruction of u the pendant icicles to Mahodeva’s hair." (Com* 
the Hindoo idols, Memoirs, p. 15. — M. pare Poems, Quarterly Rev. vol. xiv. p. 37. and 

+ Consult the very striking description of the at the end of my translation of Mala.) 4i Hindoos 
Cow’s Month by Captain Hodgson, Asia!. Res. vol. ** of research may formerly have been here ; and 
xiv. p. 117. “A most wonderful scene. The “ if so, 1 cannot think of any place to which they 
“ B'bagiratha or Ganges issues from under a very M might more aptly give the name of a cow's 
“ low arch at the fool of the grand snow bed. “ mouth than to this extraordinary debouebe." 
“ My guide, au illiterate mountaineer, compared — M. 
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tribute or the Koran ; and if both religions boasted«of their martyrs, 
that name is more justly due to the Christian prisoners, wty> were 
offered the clioice of abjuration or death. On his descent from the 
hills, the emperor gave audience to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, 
and opened the hostile correspondence of complaints and menaces, 
which fermented two years before the final explosion? Between 
two jealous and haughty neighbours, the motives of quarrel will 
seldom be wanting. Tne Mogul and Ottoman - conquests now 
touched each other in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum, and the Eu- 
phrates ; nor had the doubtful limit been ascertained by time and 
treaty. Each of these ambitious monarchs might accuse his rival 
of violating his territory, of threatening his vassals, and protecting 
his rebels; and, by the name of rebels, each understood the fugitive 
princes, whose kingdoms he had usurped, and whose life or liberty 
he implacably pursued. The resemblance of character was still 
more dangerous than the opposition of interest; and in their vic- 
torious career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and Bajazet was 
ignorant of a superior. The first epistle (28) of the Mogul emperor 
must have provoked, instead of reconciling, the Turkish sultan ; 
whose family and nation he affected to despise (29). “ Dost thou 

“ not know, that the greatest part of Asia is subject to our arms and 
“ our laws? that our invincible forces extend from one sea to the 
“ other? that the potentates of the earth form a line before our 
“ gate? and that we have compelled fortune herself to watch over 
“ the prosperity of our empire? What is the foundation of thy in— 
“ solence and folly? Thou hast fought some battles in the woods 
“of Anatolia; contemptible trophies 1 Thou hast obtained some 
“ .victories over the Christians of Europe; thy sword was blessed by 
“ the apostle of God ; and thy obedience to the precept of the Koran, 
“ in waging war against the infidels, is the sole consideration that 
“ prevents us from destroying thy country, the frontier and bulwark 
“ of the Moslem world. Be wise in time; rellect; repent; and 
“ avert the thunder of our vengeance, which is yet suspended over 
“ thy head. Thou art no more than a pismire; why wilt thou 
“ seek to provoke the elephants? Alas! they will trample thee 
“ under their feet.” In his replies, Bazajel poured forth the in- 

(?8) W<! have three enpios of lb«e hostile epistles in the Institutions jp. 147. }, in Sherefuddin 
(l. v. c. 14 . \ and in Arabsbah {tom. ii. c. 19. p. 183— 201. >; which agree with each other in the 
spirit and substance rather than in the style. It it probable, that they have been translated, with 
various latitude, from the Turkish original into the Arable and l'crsiau longues.* 

(29) The Mogul emir distinguishes himself and his countrymen by the name of Turks, and stig- 
mati-es the race and nation ol Bajasct With the lews honourable epithet of Turkmans. Yet 1 do not 
understand bow the Ottomans could be descended front a Turkman sailor; those inland shepherds 
were to remote from the sea, and all maritime affairs, t 


•Yon Hammer considers the letter which -f Price translates the word pilot, or boatman. 
Gibbon inserted in the text to be spurious. On — M. 
the various copies of these letters, see his note, 
p. 616. — M. 
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dignation of a soul which was deeply stung by such unusual 
contempt. After retorting the basest reproaches on the thief and 
rebel of the desert, the Ottoman recapitulates his boasted victories 
in Iran, Touran, and the Indies ; and labours to prove, that Timour 
had never triumphed unless by his own perfidy and the vices of his 
foes. “ Thy armies are innumerable: be they so; but whatare 
“ the arrows of tHb flying Tartar against the cimetcrs and battle— 
“ axes of my firm and invincible Janizaries? 1 will guard the princes 
“ who have implored my protection: seek them in my tents. The 
“ cities of Arzingan and F.rzeroum are mine; and unless the tri— 
“ bute be duly paid, I will demand the arrears under the. walls of 
“ Tauris and Sultania." The ungovernable rage*of the sultan at 
length betrayed him to an insult of a more domestic kind. “ If 1 fly 
“ from thy arms,” said he, “ may my wives be thrice divorced 
“ from my bed : but if thou hast not courage to meet me in the field, 
“ mayest thou again receive thy wives after they have thrice en- 
“ dured the embraces of a stranger (30).” Any violation by word 
. or deed of the secrecy of thc,haram is an unpardonable offence 
among the Turkish nations (31) ; and the political quarrel of the tw'o 
monarchs was embittered by private and personal resentment. Yet 
in his first expedition, Timour was satisfied with the siego and 
destruction of Siwas or Sebaste, a strong city on the borders of Ana- 
tolia; and he revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman, on a garrison 
of four thousand Armenians, w ho w ere buried alive for the brave and 
faithful discharge of their duty.f As a Musulman he seemed to 
respect the pious occupation of Bajazel, who was still engaged in 
the blockade of Constantinople; and after this salutary lesson, the 
Mogul conqueror checked his pursuit, and turned aside to the in- 
vasion of Syria and Egypt. '' In these transactions,' the Ottoman 
prince, by the Orientals, and even by Timour, is styled the h'aisaar 
of Roum, the Casar of the Romans; a titlo which, by a small an- 
ticipation, might bo given to a monarch who possessed the pro- 
vinces, and threatened the city, of the successors of Constantine (32). 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still reigued in Egypt and 


(30) According to the Koran (c. ii. p. 27. and Sale’* Discourse*, [>. 134.) aVusulman who bad 
thrice divorced his wife |whn had thrice n-pcated the worth of a divorce) could uoi take her again, 
till after she had been married to, and repudiated by, another husband; an ignominious transaction, 
which it is needless to aggravate, by supposing, that the first husband must sc# her enjoyed by a 
second before his face (Rycant's State of the Ottoman Empire, I. ii. c. 21.). 

(31) The common delicacy of the Orientals, in never speaking of their women, is ascribed in a 
much higher degree by Arabshah to the Turkish nations ; and it is remarkable enough, that Chalcon* 
Uyles (I. ii. p. 55.) had some knowledge of the prejudice and the insult.* 

(32) For the style of the Moguls, see the Institutions (p. 131. 147.), and fof the Persians, the Bi- 
blioiheqne Orientate [p. 382.); hut I do not find that the title of &eur has been applied by tho 
Arabians, or assumed by the Ottomans them wives. 


• See Yon Hammer, p. 308. and note, p. 621. those brave men. Yon Hammer, vol. i. p. 29$. 
M. — M. 

t Still worse barbarities were perpetrated oo 
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Syria : but the dynasty of the Turks was overthrown by that of the 
Circassians (33) ; and their favourite Barkok, from a slave and a 
prisoner, was raised and restored to the throne. In the midst of 
rebellion and discord, he braved the menaces, corresponded with 
the enemies, and detained the ambassadors, of the Mogul, who 
patiently expected his decease, to revenge the crimes of the father 
on the feeble reign of his son Farage. The Syrian emirs (34) were 
’ assembled at Aleppo to repel the invasion : they confided in the fame 
and discipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper of their swords and 
lances of the purest steel of Damascus, in the strength of their 
walled cities, and in the populousness of sixty thousand villages; 
and instead of abstaining a siege, they threw open their gates, and 
arrayed their forces in the plain. But these forces were not ce- 
mented by virtue and union ; and some powerful emirs had been 
seduced to desert or betray their more loyal companions. Timotir’s 
front was covered with a line of Indian elephants, whose turrets 
were filled with archers and Greek fire : the rapid evolutions of his 
cavalry completed the dismay and disorder; the Syrian crowds fell 
back on each other; many thousands were stifled or slaughtered in 
the entrance of the great street; the Moguls entered with the fugi- 
tives; and, after a short defence* the citadel, the impregnable cita- 
sicUAjeppo, del of Aleppo, was surrendered by cowardice or treachery. Among 
liot'. 11 . j’ the suppliants and captives, Timour distinguished the doctors of the 
law, whom he invited to the dangerous honour of a personal con- 
ference (35). The Mogul prince was a zealous Musulman; but his 
Persian schools had taught him to revere the memory of Ali and 
Hosein ; and he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the Syrians, 
as the enemies of the son of the daughter of the apostle of God. 

■ To theso doctors he proposed a captious question, which the casu- 
> ists of Bochara, Sama.rcand, and Herat, were incapable of resolving. 
“ W ho are the true martyrs, of those who are slain on my side, or 
“ on that of my enemies?” But he was silenced, or satisfied, by 
the dexterity of one of (he cadhis of Aleppo, -*who replied, in the 
words of Mahomet himself, that the motive, not the ensign, consti- 
tutes the martyr ; and that the Moslems of either party, w ho fight 
only for the glory of God, may deserve, that sacred appellation. The 
true succession of the caliphs was a controversy of a still more do- 


(33) Reo the reign* of Barkok and Pharadge, in ■. do Gnignes (tom. ir. I. xxii.), who, from the 
Arabic leiu of Aboulmahasen, Ebu Scbotinah, and Amlabi, has addl'd some facts to our common 
slock of materials. 

(34) For these recent and domestic transactions, Arabshah, though a partial, is a credible, witness 
(tom. i. c. 64 — 68. tom. ii, c. I — 14.). Timour must have been odious to a Syrian ; but the noto- 
riety of facts would have obliged him, in some measure, to respect his enemy and himself. His 
bitters may correct the luscious sweets of Shcrcfedtltn (I. r. c. 17 — 29.). 

(35) These interesting conversations appear to have been copied by Arah'bah (tom. I. c. 63. 
p. 625—645.) from the cadhi and historian Ebn Schounab, a principal actor. Yet bow could he be 
alive seventy-live years afterwards (D’llcrbclot, p. 792.]? 
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licatc nature; and the frankness of a doctor, too honest for his 
situation, provoked the emperor to exclaim, “ Ye are as false as 
“ those of Damascus: Moawjyah was an usurper, Yezid a tyrant, 
“ and Ali alone is the lawful successor of the prophet.” A pru- 
dent explanation restored his tranquillity; and he passed to a more 
familiar topic of conversation. “ What is your age?” said he to 
the cadhi. “ Fifty years.” — “It would be the ageof my eldest son: 
“ you see me here (continued Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit mortal. 
“ Yet by my arm has the Almighty been pleased to subdue the 
“ kingdoms of Iran, Touran, and the Indies. I am not a man of 
“ blood ; and God is my witness, that in all my wars I have never 
“ been the aggressor, and that my enemies have always been tho 
“ authors of their own calamity.” During this peaceful conversa- 
tion, the streets of Aleppo streamed with blood, and re-echoed'with 
the cries of mothers and children, with the shrieks of violated vir- 
gins. The rich plunder that was abandoned to his soldiers might 
stimulate their avarice ; but their cruelly was enforced by the pe- 
remptory command of producing an adequate number of heads, 
which, according to his custom, were curiously piled in columns 
and pyramids: the Moguls celebrated the feast of victory, while the 
surviving Moslems passed the night in tears and in chains. I shall 
not dwell on the march of the destroyer from Aleppo to Damascus, 
where he was rudely encountered, and almost overthrown, by the 
armies of Egypt. A retrograde motion was imputed to his distress 
and despair : one of his nephews deserted to the enemy ; and Syria 
rejoiced in the tale of his defeat, when the sultan was driven by the 
revolt of the Mamalukes to escape with precipitation and shame to 
his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by their prince, the inhabitants of 
Damascus still defended their walls; and Timour consented to raise 
the siege, if they would adorn his retreat with a gift or ransom; 
each article of nine pieces. But no sooner had he introduced him- 
self into the city, under colour of a truce, than he perfidiously vio- 
lated the treaty : imposed a contribution of ten millions of gold ; and 
animated his troops to chastise the posterity of those Syrians who 
had executed, or approved, the murder of the grandson of Mahomet. 
A family which had given honourable burial to the head of Hoscin, 
and a colony of artificers, whom he sent to labour at Samarcand, 
were alone reserved in the general massacre ; and, after a period of 
seven centuries, Damascus wks reduced to ashes, because a Tartar 
was moved by religious zeal to avenge the blood of an Arab. The 
losses and fatigues of the campaign obliged Timour to renounce the 
conquest of Palestine and Egypt ; but in his return to the Eu- 
phrates, he delivered Aleppo to the (lames ; and justified his pious 
motive by the pardon and reward of two thousand sectaries of Ali, 
who were desirous to visit the tomb of his son. . I have expatiated 
on the personal anecdotes which mark the character of the Mogul 


Damascus, 
A. D. 1401, 
Jao.23; 
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ndBudad, hero; but I shall briefly mention (36), that he erected on the ruins 
jolt M. ’ of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thousand heads ; again visited Geor- 
gia ; encamped on the banks of tho Araxcs ; and proclaimed his 
resolution of marching against the Ottomare emperor. Conscious 
of the importance of the war, he collected his forces from every 
province: eight hundred thousand men were enrolled on his mili- 
tary list (37) ; but the splendid commands of five, and ten, thou- 
sand horse, may be rather expressive of the rank and pension of the 
chiefs, than of the genuine number of effective soldiers (38), In 
the pillage of Syria, the Moguls had acquired immense riches: but 
the delivery of their pay and arrears for seven years more firmly 
attached them to the Imperial standard.* 
inv«,!ri. During this diversion of the Mogul arms, Bajazct had two years 

a A i*"ho 2 . to collect his forces for a more serious encounter. Tlfty consisted 
of four hundred thousand horse and foot (39), whose merit and 
fidelity were of an unequal complexion. We may discriminate the 
Janizaries, who have been gradually raised to an establishment of 
forty thousand men ; a national cavalry, the Spahis of modern 
times ; twenty thousand cuirassiers of Europe, clad in black and 
impenetrable armour ; the troops of Anatolia, whose princes had 
taken refuge in the camp of Timour, and a colony of Tartars, whom 
he had driven from Kipzak, and to whom Bajazet had assigned a 
settlement in the plains of Adrianople. The fearless confidence of 
the sultan urged him to meet his antagonist; and, as' if he had 
chosen that spot for revenge, he displayed bis banners near the 
ruins of the unfortunate Suvas. In the mean while, Timour moved 
from the Araxcs through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia : 
his boldness was secured by the wisest precautions ; his speed was 
guided by order and discipline; and the woods, the mountains, and 
the rivers, were diligently explored by the (lying squadrons, who 
marked his road and preceded his standard. Firm in his plan of 
fighting in the heart of the Ottoman kingdom, lie avoided their 
camp; dexterously inclined to the left ; occupied Caisaria ; traversed 
the salt desert and the river Halys; and invested Angora : while the 
sultan, immovable and ignorant in his post, compared the Tartar 


(36) The marches and occupation* of Timour between the Syrian and Ottoman wars are repre- 
sented by Sbereleddin (I. v. c. 29 — 43.) and Arabshah (tom. ii. c. IS — 18.). 

(37) This number of 800,000 was extracted by Arabshali, or rather by Ebn Schounah, ex rationario 
Tirauri, ou the faitb of a Carumian office* ( tom. i. c.758. p. 617.) ; and it is remarkable enough, 
that a Greek historian (Pbranxa, 1. i. c. 29.) adds no more than 20,000 men. Pnggius reckons 
1,000,000; another Latin contemporary (Chron. Tarvisianum, apud Muralori, tom. xix. p. 800.) 
1,100,000 ; and the enormous sum of 1,600.000 is attested by a German soldier, who was present at 
the battle of Angora (Lennclav. ad Cbalcondyl. I. iii. p. 82.). Timour, iu his Institutions, has not 
deigned to calculate bis troops, his subjects, or his revenues. 

(38) A wide latitude of uon-eflcclivcs was allowed by the Great Mogul for his own pride and the 
beocdil of his officers. Bernier's patron was Pengc-IIarari, commander of 5000 horse; of which he 
maintained no more than 500 (Voyages, tom. i. p. 288, 289.). 

(39) Timour himself lixcs. at 400,000 men the Ottoman army (Institutions, p. 153.), which i* re- 
duced to 150,000 by Phranza ( I. i. c. 29. ), and swelled by the German soldier to 1,400,000. It is 
evident tbit the Moguls were the more numcrous. * 
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swiftness to the crawling of a snail (4-0) ; lie returned on the wings bhu« or 
of indignation to the relief.of Angora : and as both generals were a A Suoi. 
alike impatient for action, the plains round that city were the scene ,qIj M ' 
of a memorable battle, which has immortalised the glory of Timour 
and the shame of Bajazet. For this signal victory the Mogul empe- 
rorwas "indebted to himself, to the genius of the moment, and the 
discipline of thirty years. He had improved the tactics, without 
violating the manners, of his nation (41), whose force still consisted 
in the missile weapons, and .rapid evolutions, of a numerous ca- 
valry. From a single troop to a great army, the mode of attack 
was the samef*a foremost line first adranced to the charge, and.was 
supported in a just order by the squadrons of the great- vanguard. 

The general’s eye watched over the field, and at his command the 
front arid rear of the right and left wings successively moved for- 
wards in their several divisions, and in a direct or oblique line : the 
enemy was pressed by eighteen or twenty attacks ; and each attack 
afforded a chance of victory. If they all proved fruitless or unsuc- 
cessful, the occasion was worthy of the emperor himself, w ho gave ' 
the signal of advancing to the standard and main body, which 
he led in person (42)/- But in the battle of Angora, the main body 
itself w as supported, on the flanks and in the rear, by the bravest 
squadrons of the reserve, commanded by the sons and grandsons of 
Timour. The conqueror of Ilindostan ostentatiously showed a fine 
of cbJphants, the trophies, rather than the instruments, of victory: 
the use or the Greek Ore was familiar to the Moguls and'OUomans ; 
but'had they borrowed fropi Europe the recent invention of gun- 
powder and cannon, the artificial thunder, in the hands of either 
nation, must have turned the fortune of the day (43). In that day 
Bajazet displayed the qualities of a soldier antj a chief : but his ge- 
nius sunk under a stronger ascendant ; and, from various motives, 
the greatest part of his troops failed him in the decisive moment. 

His rigour and avarice* had provoked a mutiny among the Turks; 
and even his son Solimau too-hastlly withdrew from the field. The 
forces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, were drawn away to the 
% 

• A • 

(40) It mar not be useless to mark the distance* between Angora and the neighbouring cities, by 
the journeys of the caravans, each #f twenty or twenty-five miles ; to Smyrna it to Kiotahia, X, 
to Boursa, x to Ca?sarea viii, to Sinope x, to Nicomtdia ix, to Constantinople xii or xiii ( see Tour- 
nefori. Voyage au Levant, tom. ii. lctlre xxl.).« 

(41) See the Systems of Tactics in the Institutions, which the English editors have illustrated 
wills elaborate plans (p. 373 — 407.]. 

(4?) The sultan himself (says Timour) must then put the foot of courage into the stirrup of pa- 
tience. A Tartar metaphor, which is lost in the English, but preserved in the French, version of 
the Institutes (p. 156, 157.). 

(43) The Greek fire, on Timonr's side, is attested by Sherrfeddin ( I. v. c. 47.) ; hat Voltaire's 
strange suspicion, that some cannon, inscribed with strange characters, mast have been sent hv that 
monarch to Delhi, is refuted by the universal silence of contemporaries. 


* See V. Hammer, vol. i. p. 310. for the sin- the wisdom of unlocking his hoarded treasures, 
gular hints which were conveyed to him of — M. 
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banners of their lawful princes. His Tartar allies had been tempted 
by the letters and emissaries of Timour<(kfc) : who reproached their 
ignoble servitude under the slaves of their fathers ; and offered to 
their hopes the dominion of their new, or the liberty of their an- 
cient, country. In the right wing of Bajazet the Cuirassiers of 
Europe charged, with faithful hearts and irresistible ajnns: but 
these men or iron were soon broken by an artful flight and headlong 
pursuit ; and the Janizaries, alone, without cavalry or nfiissite wea- 
pons, were encompassed by the circle of the Mogul hunters. Their 
valour was at length oppressed by beat, thirst, ami the weight of 
numbers ; and the unfortunate sultan, afflicted with Ihe gout in his 
hands and feet, was transported from the field on the fleetest of his 
Defeat and horses. He was pursued and taken by the titular khan of Zagaffai ; 
c *Bajaiei.° r and, after his capture, and the defeat of the Ottoman powers, the 
kingdom of Anatolia submitted to the conqueror, who planted his 
standard at Kiotahia, and dispersed op all sides the ministers of 
rapine and destruction. Mirza Mehenimeu Sultan', the eldest and 
• best beloved of his grandsons, was despatched to Jioursa, with 
thirty thousand horse; and such was his youthful ardour, thathe 
arrived with only four thousand at the gates of the capital, after 
performing in five days a march of two huntired and thirty miles. 
Yet fear is still more rapid in its course; and Soliman, the son of 
Bajazet, had already passed over to Europe with the royal treasure. 
The spoil, however, of the palace*and city was immense: the inha- 
bitants had escaped ; but the buildings, for the most part of'wood, 
were reduced to ashes. From Boursa, the grandson of Timour 
advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flourishing city; and the 
Mogul squadrons were only shipped by the waves of the Propontis. 
The same success attended the other mirzas and emirs in their 
excursions; and Smyrna, defended by the zeal and couraci'of the 
Rhodian knights, alone deserved the presence of the emperor him- 
self. After an obstinate defence, the place was taken by storm : 
all that breathed was put to the sword 1 ; and the heads of the Chris- 
tian heroes were launched from the engines, on board of twcrcar- 
racks, or great ships of Europe, that rode at anchor in the harbour. 
The Moslems of Asia rejoiced in their deliverancq from a dangerous 
and domestic foe ; and a parallel was drawn between the two rivals, 
by observing that Timour, in fourteen days, had reduced a fortress 
which had sustained seven years the siege, or at least the blockade, 
of Bajazet (io). 

(44) T'mwnir bai dissembled this secret and important negotiation with th« Tartars, which is 

indisputably proved by the joint evidence of Uw Arabian ( tom. fc. c. 47. p. 391.), ThriUh (Anna}, 
bonnclav. p. 321.), and Pmian historians (l bond emir, ajmd D'Herbclot, p. ). 

(45) For the war of Anatolia or Ronm, I add some hints in the Institutions, to the copious nar- 
ratives of Shcrcfeddin (I. v. c. 44 — 65.) and Arabshah ( tom. ii. c. 28 — 35.). On this part only of 
Timoar's history it is lawfal to quote the Turk* { Cantcmir. p. 53—55. Aonal. Leunclav. p. 320 — 
322.) and the Greeks (Phranta, 1. 1. c. 29. Doces, c. l>—i7. Cbateondyhs, 1. Hi.). 
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The iron cage in which Bajazet was imprisoned by Tamerlane, «.<■ i,i« 0 r, 
so long and so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now rejected as of 
a fable by the .modern writers, who smile at the vulgar eredu- 
. Mty (Vfi) . They appeal with confidence to the Persian history of 
Sberefeddin Ali, which has lieen given to our curiosity in a French 
version, and from which I shall collect and abridge a more specious 
narrative of this memorable transaction. No sooner was Timour proved bj 
informed that the captive Ottoman was at the door of his tent, than 
he graciously slept forwards to receive him, seated him by his side, T,mour ; 
and mingled with just reproaches a soothing pity for liis rank and 
misfortune. “ Alas!” said the emperor, “ the decree of fate is now 
“ accomplished by your own fault; it is the web which you have 
“ jvoven, the thorns of the |ree which yourself have planted. I 
“ wished to spare, and even to assist, the champion of the Mos- 
“lems: you braved our threats; you despised our friendship; you 
" forced us tg enter your kingdom with our invincible armies. Be- 
“ hold the event. Had you vanquished, 1 am not ignorant of the 
“■fate which you reserved for myself and my troops. But I dis— 

“dain to retaliate: your life and honour are secure; and I shall 
“express my gratitude to God by my clemency to man.” The 
royal captive showed some signs of repentance, -accepted the Iitimi- 
hafion of a robe of honour, and embraced with tears his son Motisa, 
who, at his request, was sought and found among the captives of 
the field. The Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid pavilion ; 
and the respect of the guards could he surpassed only by their vigi- 
lance. On the arrival of the haram from 1‘oursa, Timour restored 
thp queen Despina and her daughter to their father and husband ; 
but he piously required, that the Servian princess, who had hitherto 
been indulged in the profession of Christianity, should embrace 
without delay the religion of the prophet. In the feast of victory, 
to which Bajazet was invited, the Mogul emperor placed a crown 
on his head and, a sceptre in his h?nd, witli a solemn assurance 
of restoring him with an inefease^of glory to the throne of his an- 
cestors. But the effect of this promise was disappointed by the 
sultan's untimely death: amidst the care of the most skilful physi- 
cians, he expired of an apoplexy at Ak shell r, the Antioch of Pisidia, 
about nine months after his defeat. The victor dropped a tear over 
his gravo : his bb<Jy, With royal pomp, w as conveyed to the mau- 
soleum which he had erected at Boursa ; and his son Mousa, after 
receiving a rich present of gold and jewels, of horses and arms, was 
invested by a patent in red ink with the kingdom of Anatolia. 

Such is the portrait of a generous conqueror, .which has been ex- 
tracted from his own memorials, and dedicated to his son and 

(4$) .The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sot l’HUtotre G< : n< : rale, c. 88.) is reedy on this, as on every 
occasion, to reject a popnlar taio, and to diminish the magnitude of vice and virtue; and on mot* 
occasions his incredulity is reasonable. 
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grandson, nineteen years after his decease (47) ; and, at a time when 
the truth was remembered by thousands, a jnanifest falsehood would 
have implied a satire on his real conduct. Weighty indeed is this 
evidence, adopted by all the Persias histories (48) ; yet flattery, 
more especially in the East, is base and audacious ; and the harsh 
and ignominious treatment of Bajazet is attested by a chain of wit- 
nesses, some of whom shall be produced in the order of their time 
•itMwd.i.bjand country. 1. The reader has not forgot thegarrison of French, 
the French ; w j lom j| ie rnarshal Boucicault left behind him for the defence of 
Constantinople. They were on the spot to receive the earliest and 
most faithful intelligence of the overthrow of their great adversary; 
and it is more than probable, that some of them accompanied the 
Greek embassy to the camp of Thmerlane. From their account, the 
hardships of the prison and death of Bajazet are affirmed by the 
marshal's servant and historian, within the distance of seven 
s. by the years (49). 2. The name of Poggius the Italian (50) is deservedly 
Italians; famous among the revivers of learning in the fifteenth century. 
Ilis elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune (51) was fcomposed 
in his fiftieth year, twenty-eight years after the Turkish 'victory of 
Tamerlane (52) ; whom ho celebrates as not inferior to the fllastri- 
ous Barbarians of antiquity. Of his exploits and discipline Poggius 
was informed by several ocular witnesses ; nor does lie forget an 
example so apposite to his theme as the Ottoman monarch, whom 
the Scythian confined like a wild beast in an iron cage, and exhibited 
a spectacle to Asia. I might add the authority of two Italian chro- 
nicles, perhaps of an earlier date, which would prove at least that 
the same story, whether false or true, was imported into Europe 
5 bj(hc with the first tidings of the revolution (53). 3. At the time when 
Arit»; Poggius flourished at Romo Ahmed F.bn Arabshah composed at 


(47) Sec the History of Shcrofeddin (1. v. c. 49. 52, 53. 59, 60.). This work was finished m Shi- 
raz, in the year 1424, ami dedicated to saltan Ibrahim, the son of Sbarokh, the son ofTimour, who 
reigned in Farsislan in his father's lifetime. 

(48) After the perusal of hlmiulemir, Ebn Seboiinab, die. the learned D'Flerbelot (Bibliot. Orien- 
tate, p. 882.) may affirm, that this fable is not mentioned in tho most authentic histories; hut his 
denial of the visible testimony of Arabshah leaves some room to susjtecl his accuracy. 

(49) El fill lui-mtone [ Bijazct) pris cl meuti en prison, en laqnollc momut do dure mort ! Me- 
moires dc Boucicault. P. j. c. 37. These memoirs wore composed wbild the marshal was still 
governor of Genoa, from whence he was expelled in Inc year I4U9, by i popular Insurrection (Mu* 
ratori. Annali d'lialia, tom. xii. p. 473, 474 ). 

(50) The reader will find a satisfactory account of the life and writings of Pdggins_ in tho 
Poggiana, an entertaining work of M. Lrufant, and in the Bibliotheca t.aliua metb.c et infimto 
Statin of Fahricius (loin. ▼. p. 305— 3o9. }. Poggius was born in the vear 1380, aud died 
in 1459. 

(51 ) The dialogue dc Yarietate Fortnnje (of which a complete and elegant edition has been pub- 

lished at Paris in 1723, in 4to.), was composed a short Ume before the death of pope Marlin Y. 
(p. 5.), and consequently about the end of the year 1430. * 

(52) See a splendid and eloquent eneominm of Tamerlane, p. 36—39. ipse enim uovi (says Pog- 
gios) qui focre in ejus castris. . . . Begem vivum repit, raveaqne in modom ferae inclusion per omuem 
Asiam circunitulit egreginm adrairandumque spectaculum forlun.T. 

(53) The Chronicon Tarvisiamim (In Muratori, Script. Rerum llalicarura, tom. six. p. 800.], and 
the Annales Eaten sea (tom. xviii. p. 974.). The two authors, Andrea de Redusiis de Quero, and 
James de Delayto, were both contemporaries, and both chancellors, the one of Trevigi, the other 
of Ferrara. The evidence of the former is the most positive. 
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Damascus the florid and malevolent history of Timour, for which 
he had collected materials in his journey over Turkey and Tar- 
tary (54). Without any possible correspondence between the Latin 
and the Arabian writer, they agree in the fact of the iron cage; and 
their agreement is a striking proof of their common veracity. Ah- 
med Arabshah likewise relates another outrage, which liajazet en- 
dured, of a more domestic and tender nature. His indiscreet men- 
tion of women and divorces was deeply resented by the jealous 
Tartar : in the feast of victory, the wine was served by female 
cupbearers, 'and tjie sultan beheld his own coricubines and wives 
confounded among the slaves, and exposed without a veil to the 
eyes of intemperance. To escape a similar indignity, it is said that 
his successors, except in a single instance, have abstained from 
legitimate nuptials ; and the Ottoman practice and belief, at least in j 

the sixteenth century, is attested by the observing Busbcquius (55), 
ambassador from the court of Vienna to the great Soliman. 4. Such 4 . bj u>« 
is the separation of language, that the testimony of a Greek is not Crecl ‘* 
less independent than that of a Latin or an Arab. I suppress the 
names of Chalcondylcs and Ducas, who flourished in a later period, 
and who speak in a less positive tone ; but more attention is due 
to George Phranza (56), protovesliare of the last emperors, and 
who was born a year before the battle of Angora. Twenty-two 
years after that event, ho was sent ambassador to Amuralh the 
Second ; and the historian might converse with some veteran Jani- 
zaries, who had been made prisoners with the sultan, and had 
themselves seen him in his iron cage. 5. The last evidence, in 5 . i.vUn 
every sense, is that of the Turkish annals, which have been con- Tnrk, ‘ 
suited or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pocock, and Cantiinir (57). 

They unanimously deplore the captivity of the iron cage; and some 
credit may be allow'ed to national historians, who cannot stigma- 
tise the Tartar without uncovering the shame of their king and 
country. 

From these opposite premises, a fair and moderate conclusion ProbaU* 
may be deduced. I am satisfied that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully C0 “ cl ““ 00 • 
described the first ostentatious interview, in which the conqueror, 
whose spirits were harmonised by success, afTected the character 
of generosity. But his mind was insensibly alienated by the unsea- 


(54) Se>* Arabshah, loin. ii. c. 28. 34. lie travelled io regioncs Bunucas, A. Q. 839 [A. D. 1133, 
July 27.], tom. ii. c. 2. p. 13. 

(55) Bttkboquius in Lcgalione Turcici, rpi*t. i. p. 52. Tel hi* respectable authority i* somewhat 
shaken by the subsequent marriages of Amuralh 11. with a Servian, and of Mahomei II. with an 
Asiatic, princess (Cantemir, p. 83. 93.). 

(56) See the testimony of George phranza (I. i.c. 29.], and hi* life in Hauckitif (dc Script. Byzanl. 
P. I. c. 40.). Cbalcoody It-* and Ducas speak in general term* of Bajazel's chains. 

(57) Annalos Lcuuclav. y. 321. Pocock, Profcgoincn. ad Aljitlpharag. ad Dynast. Cantemir. 
p. 55. * 


* Von Hammer, p. 3lS. cites several authorities unknown to Gibbon. — M. 
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sonsblc arrogance .of Bajazet ; the complaints of bis enemies, the 
Anatolian princes, were just and vehement ; and Umour betrayed 
a design of leading his royal captive in triumph to Samar cand. Aa 
attempt to facilitate his escape, by digging a mine under the tent, 
provoked the Mogul emperor to impose a liarshtrr restraint ; ai*d id 
his perpetual inarches, an iron cage on a waggon might be invented, 
not ns a wanton insult, but as a rigorous precaution. Timour had 
read in sdme fabulous history a similar treatment of -one of his 
predecessors, a king of Persia ; and Bajazet was condemned to re- 
present the person, and expiate the guilt, of tie' iceman Caesar (3ft).' 
But the strength of his mind and body fainted under the trial, and 
his premature death might, without injustice, be ascribed to the 
severity of Timour. He warred not with the dead : a tear and a 
sepulchre were all that he could bestow on a captive who was deli- 
vered from his power; and if Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was per- 
mitted to reign over the ruins of Uoursa, Hie greatest part of the 
province of Anatolia had been restored by the conqueror to their 
lawful sovereigns. 

f rom the Irtish and \!olga to the Persian Gulf, and from the 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was ia the hand of 
Timour: Iris armies were invincible, his ambition was boundless, 
and his zeal might aspire to conquer and convert the Christian 
kingdoms of the West, which already trembled at his name. He 
touched the utmost verge of the land; hut an insuperable, though 
narrow, sea rolled between the two continents of Europe and 
Asia (59) ; and the lord of so many tomams, or myriads, of horse, 
was not master of a single galley. The two passages of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople and Gallipoli, were pos- 
sessed, the one by the Christians, the other by the Turks. On this 
great occasion, they- forgot the difference of religion, to act with 
union and firmness in the common cause: the double streights 


(58) A Sapor, king of Perwiu, had boro mad.* prisoner, and »oclo*cd in the figure of a cow 's bide 
by Maxuniau or Galerim Cawar. Snib it the lalili' r. bled bw Eutychiu* { Annal. ton. i. p. 421. 
▼•m. Pneock). The recollection of llw* true history (Decline and Vail, Ac. sol. i. p. 331 — 
337. ) will leach u* to appreciate the knowledge of the Oriental* of the age* which precede the 

Urgira. 

(59> Arctbshali (torn. li. c. 25.) desi-ribi**. like a curious traveller, the streigbt* of Gallipoli and 
Constantinople. To acquire a jnsf idea of lime events*. 1 have compared tho narrative* and pre- 
judice* of the Moguls, Turks,’ Greek*, and Arabians. The Spanish ambassador mention* this hostile 
union of the Christian* ami Ottomans (Vie dc Timour, p. 96.). 


* Von flammcr's explanation of this contested 
point is both simple and satisfactory . It origi- 

nated in a mistake in the meaning of the Turkish 
word kafe, which means a covered litter or |«a- 
lanqnm drawn by two horses, and is generally 
used to convey the harem of an Eastern mo- 
narch. In lack a litter, with the lalliee-work 
made of iron, Bajazet either chose or was con- 
strained to travel. This was cither mistaken 
for, or transformed by, ignorant relators into a 


cage. The Fnronean Schiltberg«*r, the two oldest 
of the Turkish historians, and the most valuable 
of the later compilers, Seadeddm. describe this 
litter. Seadeddin discusses the question with 
some degree of historical criticism, and ascribes 
the choice of such a vehicle to the indignant state 
of Hajazet’s mind, which would not brook the 
sight of his Tartar conquerors. Von llamuicr, p. 
320. — M. 
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were guarded with ships and fortifications; and they separately 
withheld the transports which Timour demanded of either nation, 
under the pretence of attacking their enemy. At the same time, 
they soothed his pride with tributary gifts and suppliant embassies, 
and prudently tempted him to retreat with the honours of victory. 
Soliman, the son of Bajazet, implored bis clemency for his father 
and himself ; accepted, by a red patent, the investiture of the king- 
dom of Romania, which he already held by the sword; aqd reiter- 
ated his ardent wish, of casting himself in person at the feet of the 
king of the world. The Greek emperor (60) (either John or Manuel) 
submitted to pay the same tribute which he had stipulated with 
the Turkish sultan, and ratified the treaty by an oath of allegiance, 
from which be could absolve his conscience so soon as the Mogul 
arms had retired from Anatolia. But the fears and fancy of nations 
ascribed to the ambitious Tamerlane a new design of vast and ro- 
mantic compass; a design of subduing Egypt and Africa, marching 
from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, entering Europe by the Streights 
of Gibraltar, and, after imposing lus yoke on tbe kingdoms of 
Christendom, of returning home by the deserts of Russia and Tar- 
tary. This remote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was averted 
by the submission of the sultan of Egypt : the honours of the prayer 
and the coin attested at Cairo the supremacy of Timour ; and a rare 
gift of a giraffe, or camelopard, and nine ostriches, represented at 
Samarcand the tribute of the African world. Our imagination is 
not less astonished hv the portrait of a Mogul, who, in his camp 
before Smyrna, meditates, and almost accomplishes, the invasion 
of the Chinese empire (61). Timour was urged to this enterprise 
by national honour and religious zeal. The torrents which he had 
shed of Musulman blood could be expiated only by an equal destruc- 
tion of the infidels; and as he now stood at the gates of paradise, 
be might best secure his glorious entrance by demolishing the idols 
of China, founding mosques in every city, and establishing the pro- 
fession of faith in one God, and his prophet Mahomet. The recent 
expulsion of the house of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul name; 
and the disorders of the empire afforded the fairest opportunity 
for revenge. The illustrious Hongvou, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, died four years before the battle of Angora ; and bis grandson, 
a weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his palace, after a 
million of Cliinesc had perished in the oivil war (62). Before be 

(60) Since the name of Cssar hail boon transferred to the sultans of Jtonm, the Creek princes of 
Constantinople ( Sbcrefeddin, I. ▼. c. 54.) were coufouudod with tbe Christum lords of Gallipoli, 
ThesAjlonic-i, &c. under the title of Tekkur, which is derived by corruption from the genitive toj 
xvpt'&j ( Cantimir, p. St.). 

(61) SeeSherefoddin, 1. v.c.4., who marks, in a jtut itinerary, ike road to China, which Arabibalt 
(toot. ii. c. 3J.) nis in vague ami rhetorical colours. 

(62) Synopsis Hut. Sioicae, p, 74-16. (in the ivih part of tbe Relations de Thevenot), Dubakle. 
Hnt. de la Cliioe ( tom. i. p. 5o7. io6. folio edition) ; and (or the Chronology of tke Chinese cm* 
perors, Dc Guigncs, Hist, dcs lluos, tom. i. p. 71, 72. 
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evacuated Anatolia, Timour despatched beyond the Sihoon a nume- 
rous army, or rather colony, of his old and new subjects, to open 
the road, to subdue the Pagan Calmucks and Mungals, and to found 
cities and magazines in the desert; and, by the diligence of his lieu- 
tenant, he soon received a perfect map and description of the un- 
known regions, from the source of the Irtish to the wall of China. 
During these preparations, the emperor achieved the final conquest 
of Georgia; passed the winter on the banks of the Araxes; appeased 
the troubles of Persia ; and slowly returned to his capital, after a 
campaign of four years and nine months. 

On the throne of Samarcand (63), he displayed, in a short repose, 
his magnificence and power; listened to the complaints of the peo- 
ple; distributed a just measure of rewards and punishments; em- 
ployed his riches in the architecture of palaces and temples ; and 
gave audience to the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, 
Russia, and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of tapestry 
which eclipsed the pencil- of the Oriental artists. The marriage of 
six of the emperor’s grandsons was esteemed an afct of religion as 
well as of paternal tenderness; and the pomp of the ancient caliphs 
was revived in their nuptials. They were celebrated in the gardens 
of Canighul, decorated with innumerable tents and pavilions, which 
displayed the luxury of a great city and the spoils of a victorious 
camp. Whole forests were cut dow'n to supply fuel for the kit- 
chens: the' plain was spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests were courteously in- 
vited : the orders of the state, and the nations of the earth, were 
marshalled at the royal banquet; nor were the ambassadors of Eu- 
rope (says the haughty Persian) excluded from the feast; since even 
the casses, the smallest of fish, find their place in the ocean (64). 
The public joy was testified by illuminations and masquerades; the 
trades of Samarcand passed in review; and every trade was emu- 
lous to execute some quaint device, some marvellous pageant, with 
the materials of their peculiar art. After the marriage-contracts 
had been ratified by the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their brides 
retired to the nuptial chambers; nine times, according to the Asiatic 
fashion, they were dressed and undressed; and at each change of 
apparel, pearls and rubies were showered on their heads, and con- 
temptuously abandoned to their attendants. A general indulgence 
was proclaimed: every law was relaxed, every pleasure was al- 


(83) For the return, triumph, and death of Timour, see Shercfeddin (L vi. c. I — 30.) and Arabsbah 
(tom. ii. c. 35—47.). 

(64) Shcrefi'ddin (I. vi. c.“!l4.) mentions the ambassadors of one of the most potent sovereigns of 
Europe. We know that it was Henry III. king of Castile , aud the ruriou* relation of his two em- 
bassies is still extant ( Mariana, Hist. Ilispan. I. xix. c. 11. tom. ii. p. 329, 330. Avertissement & 
l'ilisl. dc Timur Bee, p. !28 — 33.). There appears likewise to have been some correspondence be- 
tween the Mogul emperor and th$ court of Charles VII. king of France [liuioire de France, par Vcllj 
cl TUUrel, tom. xii. p. 330.). 
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lowed; the people was free, the sovereign was idle; and the histo- 
rian of Timoar may remark, that, after devoting fifty years to the 
attainment of empire, the only happy period of his life were the 
two months in which he ceased to exercise his power. Bathe was 
soon awakened to the cares of government and war. The standard 
was unfurled for the invasion of China: the emirs made their re- 
port of two hundred thousand, the select and veteran soldiers of 
Iran and Touran: their .baggage and provisions w ere transported 
by five hundred great waggons, and an immense train of horses 
and camels; and the troops might prepare fora long absence, since 
more than six months were employed in the tranquil journey of a 
caravan from Samarcand to Pehin. Neither age, nor the severity 
of the winter, could retard the impatience of Timour; he mounted 
on horseback, passed the Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-six 
parasangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, and pitched his 
last camp in the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he was expected 
by the angel of death. Fatigue, and the indiscreet use of iced Hi* <i«ib o» 
water, accelerated the progress of his fever; and the conqueror of u 'cwn£ ,# 
Asia expired in the seventieth year of his age, thirty-five years after \pnu° 5 ’ 
he had ascended the throne of Zagatai. His designs were lost ; his 
armies were disbanded ; China w'as saved; and fourteen years after 
his decease, the most powerful of his children sent an embassy of 
friendship and commerce to the court of Pekin (G5). 

The fame of Timour has pervaded the East and West; his poste- ebancur 
rity is still invested with the Imperial title; and the admiration of 01 

his subjects, who revered him almost as a deity, may be justified 
in some degree by the praise' or confession of his bitterest ene- 
mies (66). .Although he was lame of an hand and foot, his form 
and stature were not unworthy of his rank ; and his vigorous health, 
so essential to himself and to the world, was corroborated by tem- 
perance and exercise. In his familiar discourse he was grave and 
modest, and if he was ignorant of tho Arabic language, he spoke 
with fluency' and elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. It was 
his delight to converse with the learned on topics of history and 
science; and the amusement of his leisure hours was the game of 
chess, which he improved or corrupted with new refinejmenls (67). 

In his religion, he was a zealous, though not perhaps an orthodox, 
Musulman (68) ; but his soutid understanding may,. tempt us to be- 

(65) See the translation of the Persian account of llieir embassy, a curious and original piece ( in 
theivth-part of the Relations deTbevmot). They presented the emperor of China with an old horse 
which Timour had formerly rode. It was in the year 1419 that linn departed from the court of 
Herat, to which place they returned in 1422 from Pekin. 

(66) From Arabsbah, tom. ii. c. 96. The bright or softer colours are borrowed from Shcrefcd- 
din, D'lferbelot, and the Institutions. 

(67) His new system was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 sqnare* to 56 pieces and 110 or 130 
squares : but, except in bis court, the old game has been thought sufhcieully elaborate. The Mogul 
emperor was rather pleased than hurt with the victory of a subject : a chess-player will fed the 
value of this encomium ! 

(66) Sec Sbcrcfcddin, I. r. c. 15. 25. Arabsbah (tom. H. c.96. p. 801. 803.) reprove* the impiety 
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lieve, that a superstitious reverence for omens and prophecies, for 
saints and astrologers, was only affected as an instrument of policy. 
In the government of a vast empire, he stood alone and absolute, 
without a rebel to oppose his power, 1 favourite to seduce his affec- 
tions, or a minister to mislead his judgment. It was his firmest 
maxim, that whatever might be the consequence, the word of the 
prince should never be disputed or recalled ; but his foes Iwvc mali- 
ciously observed, that the commands of anger and destruction were 
more strictly executed than those of bdneficeaoe and favour. His 
sons and grandsons, of whom Timour left six-and -thirty at his de- 
cease, were his first and most submissive subjects? and whenever 
they deviated from their duty, they were corrected, according to the 
laws of Zingis, w ith the bastonade, and afterwards restored to ho- 
nour and command. Perhaps his heart was not devoid of the social 
virtues; |>erhaps he was not incapable of loving his friends Slid 
pardoning his enemies ; but the rules of morality are founded oh 
tiie public interest; and it may be sufficient to applaud the insdom 
of a monarch, lor the liberality by which he is not impoverished, 
and for the justice by which he is strengthened and enriched. To 
maintain tile harmony of authority and obedience, to chastise the 
proud, to protect the weak, to reward the deserving, to banish vice 
and idleness from his dominions, to secure the traveller aod mer- 
chant, to restrain the depredations of the soldier, to cherish the 
labours of the husbandman, to encourage industry and learning, 
and, by an equal and moderate assessment, to increase the revenue, 
without increasing the taxes, are indeed the duties of a prince; but, 
in the discharge of these duties. He finds an ample and immediate 
recompense. Timour might boast, that, at his accession to kite 
throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine; whilst under his 
prosperous monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, might carry a 
purse of gold from die East to the West. Such was his confidence 
of merit, that from this reformation he derived an excuse for his 
victories, and a title to universal dominion. The four following 
observations will serve to appreciate his claim to the public grati- 
tude; and perhaps we shall conclude, that the Mogul emperor was 
rather the scourge than the benefactor of mankind. 1. If some 
partial disorders, some local oppressions. Were healed by the sword 
of Timour, the remedy was far more pernicious than the disease. 
By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia 
might afflict their subjects ; but whole nations were crushed under 
the footsteps of the reformer. The ground which had been occu- 
pied by flourishing cities was often marked by his abominable tro- 
phies, by columns, or pyramids, of human heads. Astracan, Ca— 

of Timour and ihe Mogul*, who almost preferred to the Koran the Yaesa , or Law of Ziugis ( ca i 
Deus n.alfdicat) ; dot will he believe that Sharok.lt had abolithed the use aud authority of that Pa- 
gau code. 
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rizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, 
and a thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or utterly destroyed, 
in his presence, and by his troops; aud perhaps his conscience 
would have been startled, if a priest or philosopher had dared to 
number the millions of victims whom he had sacrificed to the esta- 
blishment of peace and order (09). 2. His most destructive wars 

were rather inroads titan conquests. He invaded Turkestan, Krp- 
zak, Russia, Hindustan, Syria, Anatolia, Armenia, mtd Georgia, 
without a hope or a desire of preserving those distant provinces. 
From tbeoce he departed laden with spoil; but he left behmd him 
neither troops to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to protect 
the obedient, natives. 'When he had broken the fabric of their 
ancient government, he abandoned them to H»e evils which ids in- 
vasion had aggravated or caused; nor were these evils compensated 
by any present or possible benefits. 8. The kingdoms of Trans- 
oviana and Persia were the proper field which he laboured to cul- 
tivate and adorn,' as the perpetual inheritance of his family. But 
his peaceful labours were often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, 
by the absence of the conqueror. While he triumphed on the 
Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot their 
master and their duty. The public and private injuries were poorly 
redressed by the tardy rigour of inquiry and punishment ; and we 
must be content to praise the Institutions of Timour, as tlx? specious 
idea of a perfect monarchy, k. Whatsoever might be the blessings 
of his administration, they evaporated with his life. To reign, 
rather than to govern, was tbe ambition of his children and grand- 
children (70); the enemies of each other 'and of the people. A 
fragment of the empire was upheld with some glory by Sharokh, 
his youngest son ; but after his decease, the scene was again involved 
in darkness and blood; and before tbe end of a century, Trans- 
oxiana and Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, and 
the Turkmans of the black and white sheep. The T*ee of Timour 
would have Iteen extinct, if an hero, his descendant in the fifth de- 
gree, had not lied before the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hindos- 
tan. His successors (the great Moguls) (71) extended their sway from 
the mountaiii9*of Cashmirto Cape Comorin, and from Candaiiar to 
the gulf of Bengal. Since the reign of Aurungzebe, their empire has 
been dissolved ; their treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian 

Besides the bloody p.iwapes of this narrative, 1 mu»t refer to an anticipation in the fourth 
volume of the Decline ami Fall, which in a single note (p. 462. note 25.) accumulates near iWlMHJO 
heads of the monuments of bis cruelty. Except in Rowe’s play on the fifth of November, I did not 
expect to hear of Timour'a amiable moderation (White's preface, p. 7.]. Yet I can excuse a generous 
enthusiasm iu the reader, and still more in tbe editor, of the Institutions. 

(70) Consult the bat chapters of Sherefcddin and Arnhshab, and M. de Goignes (Hist, den flung, 
tom. is. I. xx.). Fraser's History of Nadir Shah (p. 1 62.). The story of Timour'a dcaceodatfts is 
imperfectly told ; and tbe second and third parts of Sherefcddin are uuknown. 

(71) Shah Allum, the present Mogul, n in the fourteenth degree from Timour, by Uirnn Sbah, 
his third son. Sec the second volume of Dow's History of Hmdosian. 
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robber ; and the richest of their kingdoms is now possessed by a com- 
pany of Christian merchants, of a remote island in the Northern ocean, 
civil wa« «f Far different was the fate of the Ottoman monarchy. The massy 
jMjnH, trunk was bent to the ground, but no sooner did the hurricane pass 
UW--U 2 I. away, than it again rose with fresh vigour and more lively vegeta- 
tion. When Timour, in every sense, had evacuated Anatolia, he 
left the cities without a palace, a treasure, or a king. The open 
country was overspread with hordes of shepherds and robbers of 
Tartar or Turkman origin ; the recent conquests of Bajazet were 
restored to the emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, demolished 
his sepulchre; and his five sons were eager, by civil discord, to con- 
sume the remnant of their patrimony. I shall enumerate their 
i. «a«»ptu ; name? in the order of their age and actions (72). . 1. It is doubtful, 
whether 1 relate the story of the true Mustapha, or of an impostor 
who personated that lost prince. He fought by his father’s side in 
the battle of Angora: but when the captive sultan was permitted to 
inquire for his children, Mousa alone could be found; and the 
Turkish historians, the slaves of the triumphant faction, are per- 
suaded that his brother w as confounded among the slain. If Mus- 
tapha escaped from that disastrous field, he was concealed twelve 
years from his friends and enemies; till he emerged in Thessaly, and 
was hailed by a numerous party, as the son and successor of Bajazet: 
His first defeat w'ould have been his last, had not the true, or false, 
Mustapha been saved by the Greeks, and restored, after the decease 
of his brother Mahomet, to liberty and empire. A degenerate mind 
seemed to argue his spurious birth ; and if, on the throne of Adrian- 
ople, he was adored as the Ottoman sultan, his flight, his fetters, 
and an ignominious gibbet, delivered the impostor to popular con- 
tempt. A similar character and claim w as asserted by several rival 
pretenders : thirty persons are said to have suffered under the name 
. of Mustapha ; and these frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, 

that the Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the death of the 
Tin; lawful prince. 2. After his father’s captivity, Isa (73) reigned for 
some time in the neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, and the Black 
Sea; and his ambassadors were dismissed from the presence of 
Timour with fair promises and honourable gifts. But their master 
was soon deprived of his province and life, by a jealous brother, the 
sovereign of Amasia ; and the final event suggested a pious allusion, 
that the law of Moses and Jesus, of Isa and Mousa, had been 
j. sohmao, abrogated by the greater Mahomet. 3. Soliman is not numbered 
i 4 M-Hio. > n the list of the Tdrkish emperors: yet he checked the victorious 


(72) Hu* civil war*, from ihc death of Bajazet to that of Mustapha, are related, according lo 
the Turks, by Dctnt-triiit CanW-mir ( p. S8— 8'J.). Of the Greeks, f.halcoudyles (I. Sv. and v. ), 
Phraaza (I. i. c. 30—32.), and Ducat (c. 18—27.), the last is the most copious and best in- 
formed. 

(73) Arabshah, tom. ii. c. 26. whose testimony on this occasion it weighty and valuable. The 
existence of Ita (unknown to the lurks) is likew ise continued by Shercfcddiu (l. T. c. 87.). 
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progress of the Moguls; and after their departure, uitiled for a while 
the thrones o^Adrianople and Boursa. In w ar he w as brave, active, 
and fortunate; his courage was softened by clemency; but it was 
likewise inflamed by presumption, and corrupted by intemperance 
and idleness. He relaxed the nerves of discipline, in a government 
where either the subject or the sovereign must continually tremble: 
his vices alienated the chiefs ol the army and the law; and his daily 
drunkenness, so contemptible in a prince and a man, was doubly 
odious in a disciple of the prophet. In the slumber of intoxication 
he was surprised by his brother Mousa ; and as he fled from Adrian- 
ople tow ards the Byzantine capital, Soliman was overtaken and slain 
in a bath,' after a reign of seven years and ten months, i. The i. *ou«. 
investiture of Mousa degraded him as the slave v of the Moguls: his A ' D ' u '° 
tributary kingdom, of Anatolia was confined jvitliin a narrow limit, 
nor could his broken militia and empty treasury contend with the 
hardy and veteran bands of-the sovereign of Komania. Mousa fled 
in disguise front the palace of Boursa; .traversed the Propontis in 
an open boat; wandered over the-Walachian and Servian hills; and 
after some vain attempts, ascended the throne of Adrianople, so 
recently stained ,with the blooi of Soliman.* In a reign of three 
years and an hjlf, his troops were victorious against the Christians 
of Hungary and the Morea; but\lojtsa was ruined by his timorous . 
disposition and unseasonable clemency. After resigning tno sove- 
reignty of Anatolia, he fell a victim to the perfidy of his ministers, 
and the guperiprhscendant of his brother Mahomet. 5. ’the final s.&homeii. 
victory of Mahomefwas the just recompense of his prudence and ms-un. 
moderation. Before his'father’s*captivily, the royal youth had been 
entrusted with the government of Amasia, thirty days’ journe^from 
Constantinople, and the Turkish frontier against the Christians of 
Trcbizond and Georgia. The castle, i if Asiatic warfare, was esteemed 
impregnable? and the city of AmasiaJTi), whiclTis equally divided 
by the river Iris, rises on either side in the form of an amphitlieatre, 
amt represents on a smaller scale the image of ltagdgd. In his 
rapid Career, Timonr appears to have overlooked this obscure and 
contumacious-angle of Anatolia ; and Mahomet, without provoking 
the conqueror, maintained his silent independence, and closed front 
the province the last stragglers of the Tartar host.f He relieved 
himself* from the dangerous' neighbourhood of Isa; but in tlicdbn- 
tcSts of their more powerful brethren his firm neutrality was re- 
• 9 

(74) Arxhshah, loc. citat, Abulfeda, Gcograph. t^b.^tvii? p. 302. Rosbequius, epitl. i. p. 96, 97. 
in Itinere C. P. cl Ama&iano.* 


• He escaped from ibe bath, and fled towards them, the other discharged their arrows in their 
Constantinople. Five brothers froto a village, turn, the sultan fell, and bis bead was cut off. V. 
DugtitxUchi. whose in habitants had suffered »c- Hammer, vrol. i. p. 349,— M. 
vren-ly from the exactions of his officers, recog- f See his nine battles. Von Hammer, p. 339. 
nised and followed him. Soliman shol two of — M. 
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spected ; till, after the triumph of Mousa, he stood forth the heir and 
avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. Mahomet obtained Anatolia 
by treaty, and Romania by arms; and the soldier who presented 
him with the head of Mousa Was rewarded as the benefactor of his 
king and country. The eight years of his sole and peaceful reiga 
were usefully employed in banishing the vices of civil discord,'' and 
restoring on a firmer basis the fabric of the Ottoman monarchy. 
His last care was the choice of two vizirs, BajS^et and Ibrahim (75), 
who might guide the youth df his son Amnrath ; and such was their 
union and prudence, that they concealed above fofty days the em- 
peror’s death, till the arrival of his successor in the palace of Boursa. 
A new war was kindled in Europe by the prince, or impostor, 
Muslapha; the first vizir lost his army and his head; but the more 
fortunate Ibrahim, wjiose name and familv’arC still revered, ex- 
tinguished the last pretender to the throne of Bajazet, and closed the 
scents of domestic hostility. 

In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, and indeedAhe body bf the 
nation, were strongly attached to the unity of the empire; and 
Romania and Anatolia, so often torn asunder by private ambition, 
were anintaled by a strong and (invincible tehdgncy of cohesion. 
Their efforts anight have instructed the Christian powers; and had 
they occupied, With a confederate fleet, the streights of Gallipoli, 
the Ottomans, at least in Europe, must have been speedily annihi- 
lated. But the schism of the VVt'st, and the factions and wars of 
France and England, diverted the Latins from Lfiis generous enter- 
prise: they enjoyed the present respite, without a th'iuight of futu- 
rity ; and were often tempted by a momentary interest to serve the 
common enemy of their religion. A colony of Genoese (76), which 
had been planted at Phocaea (77) on the Ionian coast, was enriched 
by the- lucrative monopoly of alum (78); ami their tranquillity, 
under the Turkish- empire, was secured by the annual payment of 
tribute. In the last civil war of the Ottomans, the Genoese governor, 
Adorno, a bold and ambitious youth, embraced , the party’ of 

fJS] Tbi* of Ibrahim arc priii'il by a conlpmpprarv Cmv 1. (Ducat, c 75.' . HD descend. 

>«> arc Ibe solo noble, ill Turfccy : 1 br V content themsrlvc with tbc administration of bo [ ions 
foundations, aft* excused (rum public Ofbces, and receive two aunuaJ visit# Cron the sultan (Canto* 
rair, [». 76.). . § 

(76) 'See Pacbymer [L r. c. 29.), Nicophorus firegoras (1. ii. e. l.J, Sberefeddin (I. t.*c. 57.), ami 

Ducas ( c. 25.).’ The last or these, a carious ami careful observer, is entitled, from bis birth ami 
station, to particular emlit in all that concerns Ionia aod tbe islautb. Among the nations that 
resorted to New Phocaca, he mentions tbc English (tyy^nvoi) ; an early evidence of MM i terra - 
neaa trade. * . 

(77) For the spirit of navigation, and freedom of ancient Phocaea, or father of the Phocsesm, eon* 

«ull the 1st book of Herodotus, and the Geographical index of his last and learned French translator, 
M. Larcher (tom. vih p. 299.) * 

(TA) Phocxa is not enumerated l»y Pliny f Hist. Nat. xxxv. 52.) among the places productive of 
alnm : ho reckons Egvpl as the lirst, and C>r the second the isle of Melos, whose alum mine* are 
described by Tournefort ( tom. i. let in: iv.), a traveller and a naturalist. After the loss of Phocans, 
thn Genoese, in 1459, found that usefai mineral in the isle of Ischia (Ismael. HonHIaud. ad Ducam, 
C. 25.). 
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Amurath; and nndertook, with seven stout galleys, to transport 
him from Asia to Europe. The sultan and- live hundred guards 
embarked on board the admiral's ship; which was manned by 
eight hundred of the bravest Franks. His life and liberty were in 
their hands; nor*can we, .without reluctance, aftdaud the fidelity, 
of Adorno, who, in the midst of the passage, knelt before him, and 
grat'fully accepted a discharge of bis arrears of tribute. They 
landed in sight of MusUpha and Gallipoli; two thousand Italians, 
armed w ith iances and battle-axes, attended Anluralh to the con- 
quest of Aifrianopld; and this venal s^vice was’ soon repaid by the 
ruin of the commerce and colony of Phoctea. * , 

If Timour had generously marched at the • request, and to the sutooiihe 

relief, of the Greek emperor, he might be entitled tq the praise and cm^c, 

gratitude of the Christians (79). Hut a Musulman, who carried 1402 I 1425 . 
into Georgia the sword of persecution, and respected the holy war- 
fare of Bajazet, was not disposed to pity or -succour the idolaters 
of Europe. The Tartar followed the impulse of ambition ; and the 
deliverance of Constantinople was the accidental consequence. 

Adrien Manuel abdicated the government, it was his prayer, rather 
than his hope, that the ruin of the church and state might be de- 
layed beyond his unhappy daysj and after his return from a west- 
ern pilgrimage, he expeeted every hour the news of the sad ca- 
tastrophe. On a sudden, he was astonished and rejoiced by the 
intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and the captivity of the 
Ottoman. Manuel (80) immediately sailed from Modon in the Mo- 
res; ascended the throne of Constantinople, and dismissed his blind 
competitor to an -easy exile in the isle of Lesbos. The ambassa- 
dors Of the son of Bajazet were soon introduced to his presence; 
but their pride was fallen, their tone was modest:, they were awed 
by the just apprehension, lest the Greeks should open to the Moguls 
the gates of Europe. Soliman saluted the emperor by the name of 
father: solicited at his hands the government or gift of Romania; 
and promised to deserve his favour by inviolable friendship, and 
the restitution 1 of Thessaloniqa, with the most .important places 
along the Strymon, the Propontis, and the Black Sea. The alliance 
of Soliman 'exposed the emperor to the enmity and revenge of . 

Mousa : the Turks appeared in arms before the gates of Constanti- 
nople; but they were repulsed by sea and land ; and unless the city 
was guarded by some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks must have 

(79) The writer who has the most abused this fabulous generosity, is our ingenious Sir Wil- 
bam Temple ( hit works, *4 ai - p. X49. 350, octaTo edition], that lover of no tic rirtoe. After 
the conquest of Russia, &c. and tbo passage of the Danube, bis Tartar hero relieves, visit*, 
admires, and refuses the city of Constantine. Bis flattering pencil deviates in every line from 
the truth of history ; yet his plpasiDg fictions arc more excusable than the gross errors of 
Cmtrmir. 

(8©) For the reigns of Kknnel and John, of Mahomet I. and Amnrath II. see the Othjnan history 
of Cantemir (p. 70 — 95.), and the three Greeks, Chakondytes, Phranza, and Ducts, who is still su- 
perior to his rivals. 
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wondered at their own triumph. But, instead of prolonging the 
division of the Ottoman powers, the policy or passion of Manuel 
was tempted to assist the most formidable of the sons of Bajajet. 
He concluded a treaty with Mahomet, whose progress w^. checked 
by the insuperable barrier of Gallipoli; the suitam and his troops 
were transported over the Bosphorus ; he was hospila!>ly.entertained 
in the capital; and, his 'successful sally was the first step to the 
conquest of Romania. ' The ruin was suspended by the prudence 
and moderation of ‘the conqueror: he faithfully discharged his own 
obligations and those of Soli man, respected the laws of ‘gratitude 
and peace; and left ihe emperor guardian of his two younger sons, 
in the vain hope of saving them from tlic jealous cruelty of their 
brother Amurath. But the execution of his last testament would 
have offended the national honour and religion; and the divan una- 
nimously pronounced, that the royal youths should never be aban- 
doned to the custody and education of a Christian dog. On this re- 
fusal, the Ityaantine councils were divided: but the age and caution 
of Manuel yielded to the presumption of his son John; and tl^ey 
unsheathed a dangerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing the lr yd . 
or false Mustapha, who had long been detained as a Captive and 
hostage, and for whose maintenance they received an annual pen- 
sion of three hundred thousand aspers (81). At the door of his 
prison, Mustapha subscribed to every proposal; and the keys of 
Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were stipulated as the price of his 
deliverance. But no sooner was he seated on the throne of UoG 
mania, than he dismissed Ilia Greek ambassadors with a smile of 
contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the day of judgment, 
he would rather answer for the violation of an oath, than for the 
surrender of a Musulman city into the hands of the infidels. The 
emperor was at ontlc the enemy of the two rivals; from whom he 
had sustained, and to whom he had offered, an injury; and the 
victory of Amurath was followed, in the ensuing spring, by -the 
siege of Constantinople (82). 

The religious merit of subduing the city of the Gsesars attracted 
from Asia a crowd of volunteers, who aspired to the crown of 
martyrdom : their military ardouF was inflamed by the promise of 
rich spoils and beautiful females; and the sultan’s ambition was 


(81) The Turkish aiper (from the Crook acrfrpo;) is, or was. a piece of whit* or itlvcr money, at 

present much debased, but which was formerly equivalent lo (hp 54th pari, al least, of a Venetian 
docal or sequin ; and the 300.000 aspers, a princely allowance or royal tribute, may he computed 
at 2->00f. sterling (Leunclav. Pandect. Turc. p. 406—408.).* , 

(82) For the siege of Constantinople in U22, see the particular and contemporary narrative of 
Joku Canauus, published by Leo Alblius, at the end of his edition of Acrojiolita ( p. 188 — l M.). 


* According to Ton Hammer this calculation the Bvrantine writers stale at 300,000 aspers the 
is much too low. The asper was, a century be- Ottomans state at 30,000 ducats, about 15,000(. 
fore the time of which Leunclavius writes, the Koto, vol. i. p. 636. — M. 
tenth part of a ducat ; lor the same tribute w hich 
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consecrated by the presence and prediction of Seid Bechar, a des- 
cendant of the prophet (83), who arrived in the camp, on a mule, 
With* a venerable trainiof five hundred disciples. But he might 
blush, if a fanatic could blush, at the. failure of bis assurances. 
The Strength of the walls resisted an army of two hundred thousand 
Turks :• their assaults were repelled by flic sallies of the Greeks and 
their foreign mercenaries; the old resources of defence were op- 
posed to the .pew engines of attack ; and the enthusiasm of the der- 
vish, who was snatched to heaven in visionary converse with Ma- 
homet, was answered by the credulity Of the Christians, who beheld 
th^ Viegin Mary, in a violet garment, walking on the rampart and 
animating their courage (81). After a siege of two months. Amu- 
rath wag recalled r tor' JRoursa by a domestic revolt, which had been 
kindled by Greek treachery, and w as seen extinguished by the death 
of K a guiltless brother. "While he led his Janizaries to new con- 
quests in Europe and Asia, the Byzantine empire was indulged in a 
servile and precarious respite of thirty years. Manuel sunk into 
the grave ; and John Pafxologns was permitted to reign, for an 
annual tribute of three hundred thousand aspers, and the dere- 
liction of almost all that lie held beyond the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople. * , 

In the establishment and restoration of the Turkish empire, the 
first merit must doubtless he assigned to the personarqualitiesof 
the sultans; since, in human life, the most impbrtant scenes will 
depend on the chqprac&r of a single actor. By some shades of wis- 
dom and virtue, they may be discriminated from each other; but, 
except iw a single instance, a period of nine reigns, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-five years, is occupied, from the elevation of Othman 
to the death of Soiiman, by a rare series of warlike and active 
princes, who impressed their subjects.with obedience and their ene- 
mies with terror. Instead of th^ slothful luxury of the seraglio, the 
hqjrs of royally were educated in the council and the field; from 
early youth they were entrusted by (heir fathers with’ the command 
of province# and armies; and this manly institution, which was 
often productive of civil war, must have essentially contributed to 
the discipline and vigour of the monarchy. The Ottomans cannot 
Style themselves, like the Arabian caliphs, the descendants or suc- 
cessors of the apostle of God ; and the kindred which they claim with 
the Tartar khans of the house of Zingis appears to be founded in 
flattery rather than in truth (85). Their origin is obscirre ; but their 
t . .o 

(S3) Caolemir, p. 80. Cananus, who descritua SonI Bccbar without naming him, supposes that 
the friend of Mahomet assumed io his amours the privilege of a prophet, and ihal-ibe fairest of ike 
Creek nuns were promised to the saint and bis disciples. , 

(84) For ibis miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the Musulman saint; but who will bear 

testimony for Seid Bechar ? yf 

(85) See Ricaut (I. U c. 13.). The Turkish saltans aibumc the title of khan. Tot Abulgkaii is 
ignorant of bis Ottoman cousins. 
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sacred and indefeasible right, which no time can erase, and no vio- 
lence can infringe, was soon and unalterably itnptynted in the minds 
of their subjects. A weak or vicious %ultan may be deposed and 
strangled; but his inheritance devolves to an infant or an idiot: nor 
lias the most daring rebel presumed to ascend the throne of hi; law- 
ful sovereign (86). While the transient dynasties of Asia have been 
continually subverted by a crafty vizir in the palace or a victorious 
general in the camp, the Ottoman succession has togn confirmed 
by tho practice of five centuries, and is now incorporated with the 
vital principle of the Turkish nation. 

Education To the spirit and constitution of that nation, | strong andaingup- 
oTtheTurtu* l* r influence may however be ascribed. The primitive subjects q{ 
Othman were the four hundred families of w andering Turkmans, 
who had followed his ancestors from the Oxus to the Sangar ; and 
the plains of Anatolia are still covered with the white and black 
tents of their rustic brethren. But this original drop was dissolved' 
in the mass of voluntary and vanquished subjects, who, under the 
name of Turks, are united by the common ties of religion, lan- 
guage, and manners. In the cities, from Erzeroum to Belgrade, 
that national appellation is common to all the Moslems, the first and 
most honourable inhabitants ; but they have* abandoned, at least ia 
Romania, the villages, and' the cultivation of the land, to the Chris- 
tian peasants. In the vigorous age of the Ottoman government, 
the Turks were thbmselws cxeluded from all civil and military ho- 
nours ; and a servile class, an artificial people* was raised by the 
discipline of education to obey, to conquer, and to command i87) t 
From the time of Orchan and the first Amuralh, the sultans were 
persuaded that a government of the sword must to renewed in each 
generation with new tot'd iers ; and that such soldiers must he 
sought, not in effeminate Asia, but among the hardy and warlike 
natives of Europe. The provinces <?f Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Servia, became the perpehial seminary of the Turkish 
army ; and when the royal fifth of the captives was diminished by 
conquest, an inhuman tax, of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, 
was rigorously levied on tlio Christian families. At the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, the most^olrtist yoHtlig were torn from their pa- 
rents; their names were enrolled in a took; and from that moment 
they were clothed, taught) and maintained, for the public service. 
According to the promise of their appearance, they were selected for 

~ ..UTUS,:* ' ' ' , V ' 

(ftfij The third grand vizir or the name of Kiuperll« who was slain at the battle of Salankaoen ia 
1091 ( Cautemir, p. 182.), presumed to say, that all the successors of Solintan had been fools or 
tyrants, and that it was time to abolish the race (Marsigli State Hilitare, 4c. -p. ‘26.). This political 
heretic was a good Whig, and justified against the French ambassador the revolution of England 
(Mignot, Hist. Acs Ottomans tons. iii. p. 434.), liis prvsuntpiiou condemns, the singular exception of 
continuing offices in the same family. ^ 

(67) Ghatcondyles ( I. v.) and Duals (c. 23.) exhibit the rode lineaments of the Ottoman policy, 
and the transmutation of Christian children into Turkish soldiers. * • 
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the royal schools of Boursa, Pera, and Adrianople, entrusted to tho 
care of the bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of tho Anatolian 
j^santry. It was the first care of their masters to instruct them 
in the I urkish language : their bodfes Mere exercised by everv la- 
bour that could fortify their strength ;ihcy learned to wrestle, to 
leap, to run, to shoot with the bow, and afterwards with the musket • 
till they were drafted into the chambers and companies of the Jani- 
zaries, and severely trained in the military or monastic discipline of 
the order. The youths most conspicuous for birth, talents, and 
beauty were admitted into the inferior class of Agiamoglans, or the 
more liberal rank of Ichoglans, of whom the former were attached 
to the palace, and the latter to the person of the prince. In four 
successiveschools, under the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of 
horsemanship and of darting the javelin were their daily exercise 
while those of a more studious cast applied themselves to the studv 
of the Koran, and the knowledge of tho Arabic and Persian fongm* 
As they advanced in seniority and merit, they were grad. mil v’dis- 
m.sscd to military, citil, an<f oven ecclesiastical employments - the 
longer their stay, the higher was their expectation; till, at a mature 
period, they welre admitted into the number of the fdrty agas, who 
stood before the sultan, and Were promoted by his choice to the «o- 
vernment of provinces 'and the first honours^ {lie empire (88). 
Such a mode of institution was admirably adapted to the form and 
spirit of a despotic monarchy. The ministers and generals were 
in tlie strictest sense, the slaves of the emperor, to whose bounty 
they wore indebted for their instruction and support. When they 
left the seraglio, and suffered their beards to grow as the symbol of 
enfranchisement, they found themselves in an important office, with- 
out faction or friendship, without parents and without heirs, depen- 
dent on tile hand which had raised them from the dust, and which, 
on the slightest displeasure, could break in pieces these statues of 
glass, as they are aptly termed by the Turkish proverb (89). In the 
slow and painful steps of education, their characters and talents 
were unroldwl to a discerning eye : the man, naked and alone, was 
reduced to the standard of his personal merit; and, if the sovereign 
had wisdom to choose, Je possessed a pure'and boundless liberty of 
choice. I he Ottoman candidates were trained tty the virtues of 
abstinence to those of action ; by the habits of submission to those of 
command. A similar spirit was diffused among the troops; and 
their silence and sobriety, their patience and modesty, have extorted 


(SS) Thii stack <K ike Turkish "Juration and discipline i, chiedr borrowed from Rlanft stale 
of Ik. Ottoman Emptre, ike Sulo HiliUro ddr Impcio Otlom.no of count Rarvpli | in 0 »vs. 173? 

-5 • 4 ? US; 
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the reluctant praise of their Christian enemies (90). Nor 1 can thfe 
victory appear doubtful, if we compare the discipline and exercise of 
the Janizaries with the pride of the independence of chivalry*, 
the ignorance of the new tevits, the mutinous temper of the vete- 
rans, and the vices bf intemperance and disorder, which so long 
contaminate^ the armies of Europe. 

i mention The onfy'fiope of salvation for th# Greek empire, and the adja- 
goopowder. cent kingdoms, would have been sopie more powerful weapon, some 
* discovery in the art of war, that should give them a decisive supe- 
riority over their Turkish Toes. • Such a weapon was in their hands; 
such a discovery had been made in the critical moment of their fate. . 
T|»e chymisty of China or Europe had found, by casual or elaborate 
’ experiments, that a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, pro- 
duces, with a spark of fire,* a tremendous explosion. It was soon 
obseeved, that if the expansive forge were compressed in a strong 
tube, a ball of stone or iron might lie expelled with irresistible and 
destructive velocity. The precise asra of the invention and applica- 
tion of giifipowder (Ol) is involved in doubtful’ traditions and equi- 
vocaljanguage; yet we may clearly discern, that it was known be- 
fore the middle of the fourteenth century ; and that before the end 
or (he same, the use of artillery in battles and sieges, by sea and land, 
Mas familiar to tlie^states of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and 
England (92). The priority of nations is of small account; none 
could derive any exclusive benefit from their previous or superior 
knowledge; and in the common improvement, they stood on the 
same level of relative power and military science. Nor was it pos- 
sible to circumscribd the secret within the pale of the church ; it.was 
disclosed to thg Turks by the treachery of apostates and the selfish 
policy of rivals ; and the sultans had sense to adopt, and wealth to 
reward, the talents of a Christian engineer. The Genoese, who 
transported Amurath into Europe, must be accused as his precep- 
tors; and it was probably by their hands that his cannon was cast 

(90) Seo the entertaining and judicious letters of Bnsbcquins. , 

(9t) Tlic first mid second volumes of Dr. Watson's Chemical Essays contain two valuable discourses 
on the discovery and composition of gunpowder. 4 

(W) On this subject modern testimonies cannot be trusted. Tbe original passages arc collected 
by Durango (Gloss. tom. i. p. 675. Ponil-nrtja}. But in tbe ear!) doubtful twilight, the name, 

Mjnnd, lire, and effect, (hut seem to express opr arlillerv, may be fairly interpreted of tho old 
engines and tbe Greek fire. For the English cannon at Crecv, tbe authority of John Yillaui (Cliron. 
1. xii. c. 65.) Must he weighed against the silence of Froitsard. Yet Mura tori ( Antiquit. Italia: 
inedii JRsi, Kjm. ii. Dissert, xxvi. p. 514, 515- ) has produced a decisive passage from Petrarch (dt 
Rcmedm-utriusque Fortum*? Dialog.), who, before the year 1344, execrates this terrestrial thunder, 
uiprr ran, nunc communis.* ^ 


* Mr. TfalWhi makes the following observation. 44 Edward, Colpi ddlu bombarde, which I sos^ 
on the objection thrown ont by Gibbon ; — “ The 44 poet, from his strong expressions, bad not 
*' positive^estimonV o^Villani, who died within 14 been employed before, except against stone 
“ two yean afterwards, and had manifestly ob- 41 walls. It seems, he says, as if God than- 
41 la in cd much information at to the great events 44 dered con grande ucdsione di genii, e sfon- 
41 passing In France, cannot be rejected. He u dimen to di cavalli. " Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 
u ascribes a material effect to the cannon of fto.— M. 
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and directed at the siege of Constantinople (93). The first attempt 
was indeed unsuccessful ; but in the general warfare of the age, the 
advantage was Oil their side, who were most commonly the assail- 
ants ; for a while the proportion of the attack and defence was sus- 
pended ; and this thundering artjllery was pointed against the walls 
and towers which had been elected only to resist the less potent en- 
gines of antiquity By the Venetians, the use ot gunpowder was com- 
municated without rqp roach to the sultans of Egypt and Persia, their 
allies againsUhe Ottoman power; the secret was soon propagated to 
the extremities of Asia; and the advantage of the European was 
confined to hi^easy victories over the savages of the new world. If 
we contrast the rapid progress of this mischievous discovery w’itli 
the slow and laborious advances of reason, scieuce, and the arts of 
peace, a philosopher, according to his temper, will laugh or weep 
at the folly of mankind. 


CHAPTER LX VI. 


Applications of tho Eastern Emperors to the Popes. — Visits to the West, of John the 
First, Manilrl, and John the Second, Pala?olog«s. — Union of iGe Greek asd Latin 
Churches, promoted by the Council of Basil, and concluded at Ferrara and Florence.— 

State of Literature at Constantinople. — Its Revival in Italy by the Greek Fugitives. — 

Curiosity and Kmulaliotl of the Latins. 

' . • i 

In the four last centuries of the Greek emperors, their friendly or g m bj«rr of 
hostile aspect towards the popes and the Latins may be observed as 
the thermometer of their prosperity or distress ; as the scale of tho Bjo t ^J” t p 5 n 
rise and fall of the Barbarian dynasties. When the Turks of the a.d. im9.' 
house of Seljuk pervaded Asia, and threatened Constantinople, we 
have seen. at the council of Placentia the suppliant ambassadors of 
Alexius imploring the protection of the common father of the Chris- 
tians. No sooner had the arms of the French 'pilgrims removed 
the sultan from Nice to Ieonium, than the Greek princes resumed, 
or avowed, their genuine hatred and contempt for the schismatics 
of the West, w hich precipitated the first downfal of their empire. 

The date of the Mogul invasion is marked in the soft and charitable . 
language of John Vataces. After the recover;/ 1 of Constantinople, 
the throne of the first Pala»ologiis was encompassed by foreign and 
domestic enemies: as long as the sword of Charles was suspended 
over his head, he basely courted the favour of the Roman pontiff; 
and sacrificed to the present danger his failh, his virtue, and the 

v 

(93] Tlic Turkish r.innoo, which Dueas (c. 30.) Tint introduce* before Belgrade (A. D. 1436], U 
mentioned by Chalcondv It* (1. v. p. 123) in 1422, at the siege of Constantinople. 
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affection of his. subjects. On the decease of Michael, the prince 
and people asserted the independence of their church, and the pu- 
rity of their creed: the elder Andronicus neither feared nor loved 
the Latins; in his last distress pride was the safeguard of supersti- 
tion ; nor could he decently retract in his age the firm and orthodox 
declarations of his youth. His grandson, tho younger Andronicus, 
was'less a slave in his temper and situation; arid the comgiest of 
Bithynia by the Turks admonished him to seek a t nporal and spi- 
ritual alliance with the Western princes. After a separation and 
silence of fifty years, a secret agent, the monk Barlaam, was des- 
patched to pope Benedict the Twelfth; and his artful instructions 
appear to have been drawn by the master hand of the great domes- 
Tbe tic (i). “ Most holy father,” was he commissioned to say, “ the 

“ entperor is not less desirous than yourself of an union between 
ud anion, n (|„. ( w0 churches; but in this delicate transaction, he is obliged 
“ to. respect his own dignity and the prejudices of his subjects. 
“ The ways of union are twofold ; force, and persuasion. Of force, 
“ the ineilicacy has been already tried ; since tho Latins have sub- 
“ dued the empire, without subduing the minds, of tho Greeks. 
“ The method of persuasion, though slow, is sure and permanent. 
“ A deputation of thirty or forty of our doctors would probably 
“ agree w ith those of the Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity 
“ of belief; lAit on their return, what would be the use, the re- 
“ compense, of such an agreement? the scorn of their brethren, 
“ and the rcprbaches of a blind and obstinate riation. Yet that 
“ nation is accustomed to reverence the general councils, which 
“ have fixed the articles of our faith; and if they reprobate 
“ the decrees of Lyons, it is because the Eastern churches w ere 
“ neither heard »nor represented in that arbitrary meeting. For 
“ this salutary end, it will be cxpcdient v and even necessary, that 
“ a well-chosen legate should be sent into Greece, to convene the 
“ patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, ^pd Jcrusa- 
“ 1cm; and, w ith their aid, to prepare a free and universal synod. 

, “ But at this ni«n)etj.t,” continued tho subtle agent, “ the empire 
“ is assaulted and eridangered by the Turks, who have occupied 
“ four of tho greatest cities of Anatolia. The Christian inhabitants 
“ have expressed a wish of returning to their allegiance and rcli- 
“ gion ; but the forces and revenues of the emperor are insufficient 
“ for their deliverance : and the Roman legate must be aecnmpa- 
“ nied, or preceded, by an army of Franks, to expel the infidels, 
“ and open a way to the holy sepulchre.” If the suspicious Latins 
should require some pledge, some previous effect of the sincerity of 


(I) This curious instruction wat transcribed (I believe) from the Vatican archive*, by Otloricu* 
Rayualdiis, in bis Continuation of the Annals ofKaronius (Rom.r, 1646 — 1677, in x volumes in folio). 
I have contented myself with the Abbe Flenrv (Hist. Ecdcstastique, tom. xx. p. I— 8.), whose 
abstracts 1 have always found to be dear, accurate, and impartial. 
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the Creeks, the answers of Barlaam were perspicuous and rational. 

“l. ’A general synod can alone consummate the union of the 
“ churches; nor can such a synod be held till the three Oriental 
** patriarchs, and a great number of bishops, are enfranchised from 
“ the Mahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are alienated by a long se- 
f* ries of oppression and injury: they must be reconciled by some 
“ act of brotherly lose, some effectual* succour, which may fortify 
“ the authority and arguments of the emperor, and the friends of 
“ the union. 3. If some difference of faith or ceremony should bo 
“ found incurable, the Greeks however are the disciples of Christ; 

“ and the Turks are the common enemies of the Christian name. 

• “ The Armenians, Cyprians, and Rhodians, are eqaally attacked; 

“ and it will become the piety of the French princes to draw their, 

“ swords in the general defence of religion, la. c hould the subjects 
“ of Andronicus be treated as the worst of schismatics, of heretics, 

“ of pagaBS, a judicious policy may yet instruct the powers of the 
“ West fb embrace an useful ally, to uphold a sinking empire, to 
“ guard the confines of Europe; and rather to join the Greeks 
“ against the Turks, than to expect the union of the Turkish arms 
“ with the troops.and treasures of captive Greece.” The reasons, 
the offers, and the demands, of Andronicus, w ere eluded with cold 
and stately indifference. The kings of France and Naples declined 
the dangers and glory of a crusade : the pope refused to call a new 
synod to determine old articles of faith; and his regard for the ob- 
solete claims of the Latin emperor and clergy engaged him to use 
an offensive superscription, — “ To the moderator (2; of the Greeks, 

“ End the persons who style themselves tlie patriarchs of the East- 
“ ern churches." 'For such an embassy, a time and character 
less propitious could not easily hare been found. Benedict the 
Twelfth (3) was a dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, and im- 
mersed in sloth and wine: his pride might enrich with a third 
crown the papal tiara, but he was alike unlit for the regal and the 
pastoral office. * • * 

After the decease of Andronicus, while the Greeks were distracted 
by intestine war, they could not presume to agitate a general union enunuw 
of the Christians. . But as soon as Cantacuzenc had subdued and 
pardoned his enemies, he was anxious to justify, or at least to ex- 
tenuate, the introduction of the Turks into Europe, and the nuptials 

(5) TV ambiguity of this title, is happy or ingenious; nnd moderator, as synonymous to rvefor, 
guberuator, is a word of classical, and even Ciceronian, Lalinily. which may lie found, not in the 
Clossarv of Ducange, hut in the Thesaurus ol Robert Stephen*. 

(3) The first epistle (tine titnlo) of Petrarch expose* the danger of the tar*, and the incapacity 
Of the pilot. Base inter, vino madid us, ®so gravis, ac soporifero rorc perfnsns, jamjam nnlilat, dor- 
mital, jam somno praerps, atque (utioam solus) roit. .... Man quanto lelicius patrio terrain 
nlcassci arairo, quam scalmum piscatonum usceudivset. This satire engages bi» biographer to weigh 
the virtues and vices of Benedict XU. which have been exaggerated by Guelph* and Glubolines, by 
Papist* and Protestants (sec Morooirrs snr la Vie do Piitrarqne, torn. i. p. *269. ii. not. it, p. 13 — ifi.). 

He gave occasion to the saying, Bibaraus papalitcr. 
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of his daughter with a Musulman prince. Two officers of state, 
with a Latin interpreter, were sent in his narae to the Roman court, 
which was transplanted to Avignon, on the banks of the Rhdne, 
during a period of seventy years : they represented the hard neces- 
sity which had urged him to embrace the alliance of the miscreants, 
and pronounced by his command the specious and edifying sounds 
of union and crusade. Pope Clement the Sixth (%■), the successor 
of Benedict, received them with hospitality and honour, acknow- 
ledged the innocence of their sovereign, excused his distress, ap- 
plauded his magnanimity, and displayed a clear knowledge of the 
State and revolutions of the Greek empire, which he had imbibed 
from the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an attendant of the 
empress Anne (5). If Clement was ill endowed with the virtues of 
a priest, he possessed however the spirit and magnificence of a 
prince, whose liberal hand distributed benefices and kingdoms with 
equal facility. Under his reign Avignon was the seat of pomp and 
pleasure : in his youth ho had surpassed the licentiousness of a ba- 
ron ; and the palace, nay, the bedchamber of the pope, was adorned, 
or polluted, by the visits of his female favourites. The wars of 
France and England were adverse to the holy^enterprise; but his 
vanity was amused by the splendid idea; and the Greek ambassa- 
dors returned with two Latin bishops, the ministers of the poiftiff. 
On their arrival at Constantinople, the emperor and the nuncios ad- 
mired each other’s piety and eloquence ; and their frequent confer- 
ences were filled with mutual praises and promises, by which Both 
parties were amused, and neither could be deceived. “I am de- 
“ lighted,” said the devout Cantacuzene, “ with the project of our 
“ holy war, which must redound to my personal glory, as well as 
“ to the public benefit of Christendom. My dominions will give 
“ a free passage to the armies of France: my troops, my galleys, 
“ my treasures, shall be consecrated to the common cause; and 
“ happy would be my fale, could I deserve and obtain the crown of 
“ martyrdom. Words are insufficient to express the ardour with 
“ which 1 sigh for the re-union of the scattered members of Christ. 
“ If my death could avail, I would gladly present my sword and 
“ my neck : if the spiritual phoenix could arise from my ashes, I 
“ would erect the pile, and kindle the flame with my own hands.” 
Yet the Greek emperor presumed to observe, that the articles of faith 


which divided the two churches had been introduced by the pride 
and precipitation of the Latins: he disclaimed the servile and arbi- 


(4) See the Original Live* of Clement VI. in Murstori (Script. Romm Ilalicamm, tom. iii. P. ii. 
p. 550 — 589. ; Maltoo Villani (Citron. I. iii; c. 43. in Mnratori, tom. xiv. p. 180.) who stylos bitn, 
inolln cavallareseo, poco religioto; Floury (UUt. Eccict. tom. xx. p. 126.} anil the Vio de lVlrarque 
(tom. ii. p. 4‘2 — 15.}. Tbe A bin* dc Sade treats him with the most indulgence ; bnt Ac is a gentleman 
as well as a priest. 

(5) H**r name (most probably corrupted) was Zainpea. Sbo had accompanied, and alone remained 
with her mistress at Constantinople, whera her prudence, erudition, and politeness, deserved the 
praises uf the Greeks themselves (Canlacuzcn. 1. i. c. 42.]. 
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trary steps of the first Palaeologus ; and firmly declared, that he 
would never submit his conscience unless to the decrees of a free 
and universal synod. “ The situation of the times, ’’continued he, 
“ will not allow the pope and myself to meet either at Home or 
“ Constantinople; but sdme maritime city may be chosen on the 
“ verge of th'e two empires, to unite the bishops, and to instruct the 
“ faithful, of the East and West.” The nuncios seemed content 


with tho proposition ; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore the fai- 
lure of his hopes. Which were sooct overthrown by the death of Cle- 
ment, and thfl different temper of his successor. His own life was 
prolonged, but it was prolong*] in a cloister; and, except by his 
prayers, the humble monk was incapable of directing the counsels 
of his pupil or the state (6). 

Yet of all the Byzantine princes, that pupil, Jbhn Palaeologus, 
was the best disposed to embrace, to believe, and to obey, the shep- 
herd of the West. His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized in the 
bosom of the Latin church : her marriage with ‘Andronicus imposed 
a change of name, of apparel, and of worship, but her heart was 
still faithful to her country and religion : she had formed the in- 
fancy of her son, and she governed the emperor, after his mindj 
or at least his stature, was enlarged to the size of man. In the 
first year of his deliverance and restoration, the Turks were still 
masters of the Hellespont; the son of Cantacuzene was in arms at 
Adrianople ; and Palaeologus could depend neither on himself nor 
on his people. By his mother’s advice, and in the hope of foreign 
aid, he abjured the rights both of the church and state; and the act 
of slavery (T), subscribed in purple ink, and sealed with the golden 
bull, wa&privately entrusted to an Italian agent. The first ar- 
ticle of the treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent 
the Sixth and his successors, the supreme pontiffs of the Homan 
and Catholic church. The emperor promises to entertain with due 
reverence their legates and nuncios ; to assign a palace for their re- 
sidence, and a temple for their worship; and to deliver his second 
son Matfuel as the hostage of his faith. For these condescensions 
he requires a prompt succour of fifteen galleys, with five hundred 
men at arms, and a thousand archers, to serve against his Christian 
and Musulman enemies. Palaeologus engages to impose on his 
clergy and people the same spiritual yoke; but as the resistance of 
the Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the two effectual 
methods of corruption and education. The legate was empowered 
to distribute the vacant benefices among the ecclesiastics who should 
subscribe the creed of the Vatican: three schools were instituted to 


Troitj of 
John 

Palaxdogus L 
with 

Innocent VI. 
A. D. 1355. 


< 


(6) Sec this whole negotiation m Cantacuzene (I. it. c. 9.}, who, amidst the praise* and virtues 
which he bestows on himself, reveals tho uneasiness of a guilty conscience. 

(7) Sec this ignominious treaty in Fleury (Hist. Eccte*. p. 1 5 1 — 154.). from Ravnaldus, who drew 
it from the Vatican archives. It was not worth the trouble of a pious forgery. 

I 
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instruct the youth of Constantinople in the language and doctrine 
of the Latins; and the name of Androrticiis, the heir of the empire, 
was enrolled as the first student. Should he fail in the measures 
of persuasion or force, Pal«eologus declares himself unworthy to 
reign ; transferred to ttfc pope all regal and paternal authority; and 
invests Innocent with full power to regulate the family, the govern- 
ment, and the marriage, of his son and successor. But this treaty 
was neither executed nor published : the Roman galleys were as 
vain and imaginary as the submission of the Greeks; and it was 
only by the secrecy that their sovereign escaped thfe dishonour of 
this fruitless humiliation. * « 0' 

T«ii or John The tempest of the Turkish arms soon burst on his head; and, 
*w£n°^at 0 after the loss -of Adrianople and Romania, he was enclosed in his 
a.^>.Tm 9 capital, the vassal of the haughty Amurath, with the miserable hope 
October i3, of being the last devoured by the savage. In this abject state, Pa- 
laoologus embraced the resolution of embarking. for Venice, and 
• casting himself at Hie feet of the pope: he was the first of the By- 

zantine princes who had ever visited the unknown regions of the 
West, yet in them alone he could seek consolation or relief; and 
with less violation of his dignity he, might appear in the sacred 
college than at the Ottoman I'orte. After a long absence, the Ro- 
man pontiffs were returning from Avignon to the banks of the Ty- 
ber: Urban thp Fifth (8), of a mild and virtuous character, encou- 
raged or allowed the pilgrimage of tho Greek prince; and, within 
the same year, enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the two 
Imperial shadows who represented the majesty of Constantino and 
Charlemagne. In this suppliant visit, the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, whose vanity was lost in his distress, gave moroihan could 
be expected of ertqrty sounds and formal submissions. A previous 
trial was imposed; and in the presence of four cardinals, he acknow- 
ledged, as a true Catholic, the supremacy of tho pope, and the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost. After this purification, he 
was introduced to a public audience in the church of St. Peter: 
Urban, in the midst of the cardinals, was seated on his throne; 
the Greek monarch, after three genuflexions, devoutly kissed the 
feet, the hands, and at length the mouth, of the holy father, who 
celebrated high mass in his presence, allowed him to lead the bridle 
of his mule, and treated him with a sumptuous banquet in the Va- 
tican. The entertainment of Palseologus was friendly and honour- 
able; yet some difference was observed between the emperors of 
tile Last and West (9); nor could the former be entitled to the rare 
% 

(8) Son the two first original Live* of Urban V. (in Mnratori, Script. Rornm Italiranim, tom. ill, 
P. ii. p, 623. 635.), and tbo Kcrlcsiastical Annals of Spondantts (tom. i. p. 573. A. D. 1369, No. 7.), 
and Raynaldus [Floury, Hist. Ecelos. tom. xx. p. ‘2*23, 224.). Tel, from some variations, I suspect 
the papal writers of slightly magnifying thr genuflexions of Palseologns. 

(9) Paullo minus quam si fuisai't imporator Homanorum. Yet bis title of Imptrator Grxcorum 
was no longer disputed (til. Urban. V. p. 623.). 
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privilege of chanting the Gospel in the frank of a deacon (10). In 
favour of his proselyte. Urban strove to rekindle the zeal of the 
French king, and the other powers of the West; but he found 
them cold in the general canse, and active only in their domestic 
quarrels. The last hope of the emperor was in an English merce- 
nary, John Hawkwood (11), or Acuto, who, with a hand of adven- 
turers, the white brotherhood, had*ravagcd Italy from the Alps to 
Calabria ; .sold his services to the hostile states; and incurred a just 
excommunication by shooting his arrows against the papal resi- 
dence. A special liChnce was granted to negotiate with the outlaw, 
but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the en- 
terprise; and it was for the advantage, perhaps, of Palamlogus to 
be disappointed of a succour, that must have been costly, that could 
not be effectual, and which might have been dangerous(12). The 
disconsolate Greek (13) prepared for his return, but even his return 
was impeded by a most ignominious obstacle. On his arrival at 
Veniee, he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury; but his 
coffers were empty, his creditors were impatient, and his person 
was detained as the best security for the payment. His eldest son 
Andronicus, the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly urged to 
exhaust every resource; and, even by stripping the churches, to 
extricate his father from captivity and disgrace. But the unna- 
tural youth was insensible of the disgrace, and secretly pleased with 
the captivity of the emperor: the state was poor, the clergy were 
obstinate; nor could some religious scruple be wanting to excuse 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such undutiful neglect was 
severely reproved by the piety of his brother Manuel, who instantly 
sold Or mortgaged. all that he possessed, embarked for Venice, re- 
lieved his father, and pledged his own freedom to be responsible 
for the debt. On his return to Constantinople, the parent and king niJ mnro „ 
distinguished his two sftns with suitable rewards; but the faith and CwuunUno- 
mauners of the slothful Pala?ologus had not been improved by his a. d. mo. 


(10) If was confined to the sneressors of Charlemagne, and to them only on Christmas-day. On 
all oiber festivals these Itnperial deacons were content to serve the pope, as he said mass, with the 
book and the enrporal. Yet the Abbe do Sadc generously thinks that the merits ol Charles IT. 
night h^e entitled him, thoggh not on the proper day (A. P. 1368, November 1.), to the wholo 
privilege. He seems to affix a just value on the privilege and the man (Tie de Pclrarrjne, tom. ill. 

р. 735 ). 

(11) Through some Italian corruptions, the etymology of Faleont in botco (Mil too Villani, I. xl. 

с. 79. in Muratori, tom. xv. p. 746.) suggests the English word Haukxrrvul , the true name of our 

adventurous rouutryman [Thomas Wabmgbam, Hist. Anglican, inter Scriptores Cambdeni. p. 184.). 
After two-and-lwenty victories, and one defeat, he died, io 1394, general of the Florentines, and 
■was buried with such honours as the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch (Mnratori, Annali 
d' Italia, tom. xii. p. 212 — 371.). » 

(12) This torrent of English (by birth or sen ice) overflowed from Prance into Italy after the peace 
of Bretigny in' 1360. Yet the exclamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197.) is rather true than 
civil. 14 Ci nuncava nncor ipiesto, rhe dopo esserc calpeslrala Thalia da tanti majnadiori Tedeadd 
“ ed Ungheri, vcimsero lin dalT Inghilterra nnovi cam' a linire di devorarla." 

(13) Chalcondvles, I. i. p. 25, 26. The Creek supposes bis journey lo the king of Prance, which 
is sufficiently refuted by the silence of the national historians. Nor am I much more inclined to 
believe, that Pakcologus departed from Italy, wide bene corfsoUlos et con tent us ( Pit. Urban. Y: 
p. 623.). 
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Roman pilgrimage; and his apostasy or conversion, devoid of any 
spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily forgotten by the Creeks 
and Latins(ik). 

Thirty years after the return of Palaeologus, his son and successor, 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger scale, again visited 
the countries of the West. In a preceding chapter I have related 
his treaty with Bajazet, the violation of that treaty, the siege or 
blockade of Constantinople, and the French succour under the com- 
mand of the gallant Boucicault(15). By his ambassadors, Manuel 
had solicited the Latin powers; bnt it warthought that the pre- 
sence of a distressed monarch would draw tears and supplies from 
the hardest* barbarians (16); and the marshal who advised the 
journey prepared {he reception of the Byzantine prince. The land 
was occupied by the Turks; but the navigation of Venice was 
safe and open : Italy received him as the first, or, at least, as the 
second of the Christian princes; Manuel was pitied as the cham- 
pion and confessor of the faith; and the dignity of his behaviour 
prevented that pity from sinking into contempt. From Venice he 
proceeded to Padua and Pavia; and even the duke of Milan, a se- 
cret ally of Bajazet, gave him safe and honourable conduct to the 
verge of his dominions (17). On the confines of France(18) the 
royal officers undertook the care of his person, jonrney, and ex- 
penses ; and two thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on 
horseback, came forth to meet him as far as Charenton, in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. At the pies of Paris, he was sa- 
luted by the chancellor and the parliament; and Charles the Sixth, 
attended by his princes and nobles, welcomed his brother with a 
cordial embrace. The successor of Constantine was clothed in a 
robe of white silk, and mounted on a milk-white steed, a circum- 
stance, in the French ceremonial, of singular importance: the 
white colour is considered as the symbol Si sovereignty ; and, in a 
late visit, the Cerman emperor, after an haughty demand and a 
peevish refusal, had been reduced to content himself with a black 
courser. Manuel was lodged in the Louvre: a succession of feasts 
and balls, the pleasures of the banquet and the chase, were inge- 
niously varied by the politenessof the French, to display their mag- 
nificence, and amuse his grief: ho w r as indulged in the liberty of 

(14) His rctnrn in 1370, ami the coronation of Manuel, Sept. 25. 1373 (Dncauge, Fam. Byzant. 
p. ‘24l.}, leaves some intermediate, .era for the conspiracy and punishment of Andronicus. 

(15) Memoire^do HoucicaulL, P. i. c. 35, 36. 

(16) His journey into* the west of Europe is slightly, aud I bcliete reluctantly, noticed by Cbal- 
condylcs [1. ii. c. 44 — 50.) and Ducat {c. 14.). 

(17) Muralori, Aunali d'llulia, tom. xii. p. 406. John Galeazzo was the first and most powerful 
duke of Milan. Ilia connection with Bajazet »• attested by Froissard; and he contributed to save 
aud deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 

(18) For the reception of Manuel at Paris, see SpondantK (Aunal. Ecclw. loro. i. p. 676,677. A. D. 
1400, No. 5.), who quotes Juvenal dcs Ur si us, and the monk of St. Denys; and Villarel |Hist. d<‘ 
France* tom. xii. p. 331 — 334.), who quotes oubodv, according to the last fashion of the French 
writers. 
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liis chapel ; and the doctors of the Sorbonne were astonished, and 
possibly scandalised, by the language, the rites, and the vestments, 
of his Greek clergy. But the slightest glance on the state of the 
kingdom must teach him to despair of any effectual assistance. The 
unfortunate Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, con- 
tinually relapsed into furious or stupid insanity : the reins of go- 
vernment were alternately seized by his brother and uncle, the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, whose factious competition pre- 
pared the miseries of civil-war. The former was a gay youth, dis- 
solved in luxury and love : the latter was the father of John count 
of Severs, who had so lately been ransomed from Turkish captivity; 
and, if the fearless son was ardent to revenge his defeat, the more 
prudent Burgundy was content with the cost and peril of the first 
experiment. .'When Manuel had satiated the curiosity, and perhaps 
fatigued the patience, of the French, he resolved on a visit to the 
adjacent island. In his progress from Dover, he was entertained ofFogUna, 
at Canterbury with due reverence by the prior and monks of 
St. Austin; and, on Blackheath, king Henry the Fourth, with the 
English court, saluted the Greek hero (I copy our old liistorian), 
who, during many days,- was lodged and treated in London as em- 
peror of the East (19). But the state of England was still more ad- 
verse to the design of the holy w r ar. In the same year, the here- 
ditary sovereign had been deposed and murdered : Uie reigning 
prince was a successful usurper, whose ambition was punished by 
jealousy and remorse: nor coul^ Henry of Lancaster withdraw his 
person or forces from the defence of a throne incessantly shaken by 
conspiracy and rebellion. * Ho, pitied, lie praised, he feasted, the 
emperor of Constantinople; but if the, English monarch assumed 
the cross, it was only to appease his people, and perhaps his con- 
science, by the merit or semblance of this pious intention (20). 

Satisfied, however, with gifts and honours, Manuel returned to hu „iam <• 
Paris ; and, after a residence of two years in the West, shaped his a. 6 pThw. 
course through Germany and Italy, embarked ^at Venice, and pa- 
tiently expected, in the Morea, the moment of his ruin or deliver- 
ance. ¥et he had escaped the ignominious .necessity of offering 
his religion to public or private sale. The Latin church was dis- 
tracted by the great schism : the kings, the nations, the universi- 
ties, of Europe, were divided in their obedience between the popes 
of Rome and Avignon ; and tile cniperor, anxious to conciliate the 

* 

(19) A, short note of Manuel in England is extracted by Dr. Body from a MS. at Lambeth (de 
Gravis illuMribus, p. 14.), C. P. Imperatnr, diu xariisque et horrendis Paganorum i multibus coarc- 
talus, ut procisdctn resist culiam triumpbalem pcrquirerct, Anglorum Begem tisitare decrevit, &c. 

Bex (says Walsingham, p. 364.) nobili apparatu suscepil (ul deceit) lanlom licroa, dnxitqoe 

J.ondomas, cl per multoa dies eibiboit gloriole, pro expensis bospilii sui solvent, et cum respicicns 
tanlo fasligio donalivis. He repeats the same in bis Upodigma Neustriae (p. 556.). 

(20) Shakespeare begins and ends the play of Henry IT. with that prince’s vow of a crusade, and 
his belief that be should die ra Jerusalem. 
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friendship of both parties, abstained from any correspondence with 
the indigept and unpopular rivals. His journey coincided with the 
year of the jubilee; but he passed through Italy without desir- 
ing, or deserving, the plenary indulgence which abolished the guilt- 
or penance of the sin9 of the faithful. The Unman pope was of- 
fended by this neglect; accused him of irreverence to an image of 
Christ; and exhorted the princes of Italy to reject and abandon the 
obstinate schismatic (21). 

Gr«-k During the period of the crusades, thfr Greeks beheld with asto- 
iu>o*Wg« n j g j unenl aDl j tafror the perpetual stream of emigration that flowed, 
dcKripuoju an( j con ti nue( j m (low, from! the unknown climates of the Wesf. 
The visits of their last emperors removed the veil of separation, 
and they disclosed to their eyes the powerful nations of Europe, 
whom they no Jonger presumed to brand with the name of Barba- 
rians. The observations of Manuel, and His more inquisitive fol- 
lowers, have been preserved by a Byzantine historian of thj 
times (22) : his scattered ideas I shall collect and abridge ; and it 
may be amusing enough, perhaps instructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, France, and England, whose ancient and 
•f Germany; modern state are so familiar to our minds. I. Germany (says the 
Greek Chalcondyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to the Ocean; 
and it stretches (a strange geography) from Prague in Bohemia to 
the river Tartessus and the VyreiMean mourttains (23). The soil, 
except ih figs and olives, is sufficiently fruitful ; the air is salubri- 
ous ; the bodies of the natives are robust and healthy ; and these 
cold regions are seldom visited with the calamities of pestilence or 
earthquakes. After the Scythians or Tartars, the Germans are the 
most numerous of nations : they are br&ve and patient ; and were 
they united under a single head, their force would be irresistible. 
By the gift of the pope, they have acquired the privilege of choosing 
tlie Homan emperor (2k) ; lioris any people more devoutly attached 
to the faith and obedience of the Latin patriarch. The 

* it 

"? ... . . 

(II) Tbit fact is preserved in the Ristoria Politic*, A. D. 1391—1478, published by Martin Crnsius 
(Turcw Grspcra, p. I— 43.). The image of Christy which the Greek enfperor refuted to worship, ttu 
probahi y a work of sculpture. 

(22) The Greek and Turkish history of Laonicos Chalcondyle* ends with the Winter Of 1463, sod 
the abrupt conclusion scorns to mark, that he bid down his pen in the same year. We know that 
he was an Athenian, and that $ 014,0 contemporaries of the *41110 name contributed to the revival of 
the Greek language in Italy. But in his numerous digressions, the modest historian has never in* 
troduccd himself ; and his editor Leuuclaviut, a* well as Fabricius (Bibimt. Grec. tom. vi. p. 474.), 
seems ignorant ol his life and character. For hi* descriptions of Germany, France, and England, 
see 1. ii. p. 36, 37. 44—50. 

(23) I shall not animadvert on the geographical errors of Chalcondyles. In this instance, he 
perhaps followed, and mistook, Herodotus (1. ii. c. 33.), whose lest may be explained (Herodote de 
Larcher, tom. ii. p. 219, 220.). or whose ignorance may bo excused. Had these modern Greeks 
never read Strabo, or any of their l«*ser geographers? 

(24) A citizen of new Rome, while nfcw Rome survived, would have scorned to dignify the German 
with the titles of Bot^iXiu; or Avroxpotrop Pedate**; but all prido was extinct in the 

bosom of Chalcondyles ; and be describes the Byzantine princr, and his subject, by the proper, 
though humble, names of E^mir;, and BavtXiv; E).Xv)vssy 9 
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of the country is divided ani^pg the princes and prelates ; but Stras- 
burgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and more than twojiundred froo cities, • 
are governed by sage and equal laws, according to the will, and for 
the advantage, of the whole community. The use of duels, or single 
combats on foot, prevails among them ip peace and war: their in- 
dustry excels in all the mechanic arts; and the Germans may boast 
of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, which is now (lit fused 
over the greatest part of the world. II. The kingdom of France of France; 
is spread above fifteen or twenty days’ journey from Germany to 
Spain, and from the Alps to the British Ocean ; containing many 
flourishing cities, and among these Paris, the seal of* the king, which 
surpasses the rest in riches and luxury. Many pnnees and lords 
alternately wait in his palace, and acknowledge him as their sove- 
reign : the most* powerful are the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy; 
of whom the lattA possesses the wealthy province of Flanders, 
whose harbours are frequented by the ships and merchants of our 
ovo, and the more remote, seas. The French are an ancient and 
opulent people; and their language and manners, though some- 
what different, are not dissimilar from tho^e of the Italians. Vain 
of the Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of their victories over the 
Saracens, and of the exploits of their heroes Oliver and Rowland (23), 
they esteem themselves the first of the western nations ; but this 
foolish arrogance has been recently humbled by the unfortunate 
events of their wars against the English, the inhabitants of the 
British island. JLII. Britain, in the ocean, and opposite to the ofEogiud 
shores of Flanders, may be considered either as one, or as three 
islands; bqt the whole is united by a common, interest, by tho same 
manners, and by a similar government. 'Hie measure of its cir- 
cumference is five thousand stadia > the land is overspread with 
tow ns and villages though destitute of wine, and not abdtinding in- 
fruit-trees, it is, fertile in wheat and barley ; in honey and wool ; 
ami much cloth is manufactured by the inhabitants. In populous- 
ness and power, in riches and luxury, London (26), Ihe metropolis 
of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence over all the cities of the 
West 1 . It is. situate on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which 
at the distance of thirty miles falls into theGaljjc Sea; and the daily 
flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe entrance and departure to 
the vessels of commerce. Tho king is at the lieaij of a powerful 

(25) Most of the old romances were translated U> tho xivtb century into French prose, and soon 
became the favourite amusement of the knights and ladies in the court of Charles VI. If a Greek 
believed in the exploits of Rowland and Oliver, he may surely be excused, since the monks of St. 

Denys, the national historians, have i user ted the fables of archbishop Turpin in their ( Chrooiclcs of 
France. 

(26) Acv^cvt). • . . t« vroit; £vvotpct t< Trpoc^ovo* rv tJ? vvjtw ravrvj nauy 
■woaicuv, o ti xal ttJJb) cv-Jhttpovitt ov£cpux; twv vrpo? c^vri’pav Xttirouivv), 

Even since the time of Fitzstepben (the xiith century), London appears to have maintained this 
pre-eminence of wealth and magnitude ; and her gradual increase has, at least, kept pace with the 
general improvement of Europe. 
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and turbulent aristocracy : his principal vassals -hold their estates 
• by a free d'n4 unalterable tenure; and Uie laws define the limits of 
his authority and their obedience. The kingdom has been often 
afflicted by foreign conquest and domestic sedition ; but the natives 
are bold and hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. The 
form of their shields or targets is derived from the Italians, that of 
their swords from the Greeks; the use of the long bow is the 
peculiar and decisive advantage of the English. Their language 
bears no affinity to the idioms of the Continent: in the habits of 
domestic life, they arc not easily distinguished from thoy- neigh- 
bours of France : but the most singular circumstance of their 
manners is their disregard of conjugal honour and of female chas- 
tity. In their mutual visits, as the first act of hospitality, the 
guest is welcomed in the embraces of their wives and daughters : 
among friends they are lent and borrowed without shame ; nor are 
the islanders offended at this strange commerce, and us iiyvitable 
consequences (27). Informed as we arc of the customs of old Eng- 
land, and assured of the virtue of our mothers, we max smile at 
the credulity, or resent ^ie injustice, of the Greek, who huist have 
confounded a modest salute (28) with a criminal embrace. But his 
credulity and injustice may teacl\. an important lesson ; to distrust 
the accounts of foreign and remote nations, and to stipend our 
belief of every tale that deviates from the law's pf nature and the 
character of man (29). 

Jndiffereuce After his return, and the victory of Tjraour, Manuel reigned many 
loIrlriiThe years in prosperity .and peace. As long as the sons of Bajazet soli- 
*uw— mi' c ‘ te( ^ h‘ s friendship and spared his dominions, lie waS salMfed with 
the national religion ; and his leisure was employed in? (imposing 
twenty theological dialogues for its defence. The appearance pf the 
Byzantine ambassadors at the council of Constance (30) r announces 
the restoration or the Turkish power as #ell as of the Latin church: 
the conquest of the sultans, Mahomet and Am until, reconciled the 

* I ' /.* 

(27) If ihedtoaUf scow* of the verb Kvu (osculnr, am] in utero gero) 1m? equivocal, tbe contest 
and pious horror of Cbalcoodyles can leave no doobt of hi* meaning and mistake (p. 49 ). * 

(28) Frasmtu (Epist.i Fausto Andreiino] has a pretty passage on tbe English fashion of kissing 
strangers on their arrival an.l th-parluro, from whence, however, he draws no scandalous inference*. 

(29) Perlites we mav apply This remark to »hn community of wives among the old Britqfis, as it ia 
supposed by f-etar and Dion [Dion Cassius. I. Ixii. tom. ii. p. 1007.), with Rcimars judicious anno- 

* Lit ion. The Arreoy of Oiabeite, so certain at Grat, is become less visible and scan^alous/in pro- 
portion as we have studied the manners of that gentle ambaraorous people. 

(30) See Lon font, Hist, du Conciledc Constance, tom. ii. p. 570. ; and for the ecclesiastical history 
of the times, tbe annals of Spondanui, the Biblioihj'que of Dupin, tora.xii. and xxisl and xxikl 
volumes of the History, or rather the Continuation, of Fieory. 


• I can discover no “pious horror" in the the ambiguous word xvrVOou were taken in its 
plain manner in which Cbalcoodyles relates this more innocent sense. Nor can the phrase w«- 
Strange usage — he says, ©vdi a.a/vrrjr p&ovrou cocvtSv yvvotTsot; iv to eg sire- 
towto fi'pn ixvto 7$ x-JioOat ti yv- Ttjtficoi;, well bear a leas coarse in lerprela lion, 
youxot; avirojv xai ifvya ripa; ; yet these Gibbon is probably right as to the origin of this 
arc expressions beyoud what would be used, if extraordinary mistake. — H. 
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emperor to the Vatican ; and the siege of Constantinople almost 
tempted him to acquiesce in the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. tV lien Martin the Fifth ascended without a rival the chair 
of St. Peter, a friendly intercourse of letters and embassies was 
revived between the East and West. Ambition on one side, and h„ 
distress on the other, dictated the same decent language of charity 
and peace: the artful Greek expressed a desire of marrying his six hh— iws. 
sons to Italian princesses; and the Homan, not less artful, des- 
patched the daughter of the marquis of Monlferrat, with a company 
of noble virgins, to soften, by their charms, the obstinacy of the 
schismatics. Yet under this mask of zeal, a discerning eye will 
perceive that all was hollow and insincere in the court and church 
of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes of danger and re- 
pose, the emperor advanced or retreated ; alternately instructed or 
disavowed his ministers ; and escaped from an importunate pres- 
sure by urging the duty of inquiry, the obligation of collecting the 
sense of his patriarchs and bishops, and the impossibility of con- 
vening them at a lime w hen the Turkish arms were at the gates of 
his capital. From a review of the public transactions it w ill appear 
that the Greeks insisted on three successive measures, a succour, a 
council, and a final re-union, while the Latins eluded the second, 
and only promised the first, as a consequential and voluntary re- 
ward of the third. But we have an opportunity of unfolding the H .a print* 
most secret intentions of Manuel, as he explained them in a private 
conversation w ithout artifice or disguise. In his declining age, the 
emperor had associated John Palaeologus, the second of the name, 
and the eldest of his sons, on whom he devolved the greatest part 
of the authority and weight of government. One day, in the pre- 
sence only of the historian Phranza (31), his favourite chamberlain, 
lie opened to his colleague and successor the true principle of his 
negotiations with the pope (32). “ Our last resource,” said Ma- 

nuel, “ against the Turks is their fear of our union w ilh the Latins, 

“ of the w arlike nations of the West, who may arm for our relief 
“ and for their destruction. As often as you arc threatened by the 
“ miscreants, present this danger before their eyes. Propose a 


(SI) From hi, rally youth, George Phrloia, or Phrames, m employed 10 Ihc sereice of llit slate 
anil palace ; ami Ilauckiu, (dc Script Brunl P. i.c. 10 ) haicolleclrd hi, life from hi, own willing,. 
He was no more Ilian foor-anil-lweoly year, of age at ihe ileath of Haiinrl, who recommended him 
in Ihe slrongesl term, lo hi, aneceasor : Imprimis aero hunc Phransen Ubi commendo, qui miuistratil 
mibi Sdeliter rl diligenler (Phranres, I. ii. c. I.). Yel iho emperor John was cold, and he preferred 
the aonrico of ihe de«i*oU of Pelopnnncsm. 

(32) See I’hran/es, 1, ii. c. 13. While *o many flMamcripti of ihc Crock original arc cxUnl in 
the libraries of Rome. Milan. Ihe Escurial, 4c. il il a mailer or shame and reproach, that wc should 
be reduced lolheLal.n sersion, or abstract, of James Poolanus (ad ralcetu IhcophjLact. Simocalla. 
Iogolsladl, 1604), ao deficient in accuracy and elegance (Fabric. Bibliot. Gnec. tom. ,i. p. 614— 
620 .). • 


• The Greek text of Phrames w as edited by edited by Better for Iho new edition of the By- 
F. C. Alter, Vindohonip, 1796. It has been re- tanlinet. Bonn, 1816. — M. 
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“ council ; consult on the means; but ever delay and avoid the con- 
“ vocation of an assembly, which cannot tend either to our spiritual 
“ or temporal emolument. The Latins are proud ; the Greeks are 
“ obstinate ; neither party will recede or retract; anil the attempt 
■“ of a perfect union will confirm the schism, alienate the churches, 
“ and leave us, without hope or defence, at the mercy of the Bar- 
« barians.” Impatient of this salutary lesson, the royal, youth 
arose from his seat, and departed in silence; and the wise monarch 
(continued Phranza) casting his eyes on me, thus resumed his dis- 
course : “ My son deems himself a great and heroic prince ; but, 
“ alasl our miserable age does not alTord scope for heroism or 
“ greatness. His daring spirit might have suited the happier times 
“ of our ancestors; but the present state requires not an emperor, 
“ but a cautious steward of the last relics of our fortunes. Well 
“ do I remember the lofty expectations which he built on our alii— 
“ ancc with Mustapha ; and much do I fear, that his rash courage 
“ will urge the ruin of our house, and that even religion may pre- 
“ cipitatc our downfal.” Yet the experience and authority of 
"Manuel preserved the peace, and eluded the. council ; till, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, and in the habit of a monk, he ter- 
minated his career, dividing his precious moveables among his chil- 
dren and the poor, his physicians and his favourite servants. Of 
his six sons (33) Andronicus the Second was invested with the 
principality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon after the 
sale of that city to the Venetians and its final conquest by the 
Turks. Some fortunate incidents had restored Peloponnesus, or 
the Morea, to the empire; and in his more prosperous days, Ma- 
nuel had fortified the narrow isthmus of six miles (3k) with a stone 
wall and one hundred and fifty-three towers. The wall was over- 
thrown by the first blast of the Ottomans : the fertile peninsula 
might have been sufficient for the four younger brothers, Theodore 
and Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas ; but they wasted in do- 
mestic contests the remains of their strength ; and the least success- 
ful of the rivals were reduced to a life of dependence in the Byzan- 
tine palace. 

The eldest of the sons of Manuel, John Palaeologus the Second, 
was acknow ledged, after his father’s death, as the sole emperor of 
the Greeks. He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife, and 
to contract a new marriage with the princess of Trebizond: beauty 
was in his eyes the first qualification of an empress; and the clergy 
had yielded to his firm assurance, that unless he might be indulged 


(39) See Dur.inRt*. Fam. Bv rant. p. 243 — 248. 

(34) The exact measure oi the Hexamilion, from sea to sea, was 3800 orgsix, or tnites. of six 
Greek feel (Pbran/es, I. I. c. 38.), which would produce a Greek mile, still smaller than that of 6GO 
French fosset, which is attuned by R'Anville as still in use in Turkey. Five miles are commoulv 
reckoned for the breadth of ihc isthmus. See the Travels of Spon, "Wheeler, and Chandler. 
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in a divorce, he would retire to a cloister, and leave the throne to 
his brother Constantine. The first, and in troth the only, victory 
of Palaeologus, was over a Jew (35), whom, after a long and learned 
dispute, he converted to the Christian faith ; and this momentous 
conquest is carefully recorded in the history of the times. But he 
soon resumed the design of uniting the East and West; and, re- 
gardless of his father’s advice, listened, as it should seem with sin- 
cerity, to the proposal of meeting the pope in a general council 
beyond the Adriatic. This dangerous project was encouraged by 
Martin the Fifth, and coldly entertained by his successor Eugenius, 
till, after a tedious negotiation, the emperor received a summons 
from the Latin assembly of a new character, the independent pre- 
lates of Basil, who styled themselves the representatives and judges 
of the Catholic church. 

The Roman pontiff had fought and conquered in the cause of 
ecclesiastical freedom; but the victorious clergy were soon exposed chores, 
to the tyranny of their deliverer; and his sacred character was in- 
vulnerable to those arms which they found so keen and effectual 
against the civil magistrate. Their great charter, the right of 
election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded, by trusts or commen- 
dams, disappointed by reversionary grants, and superseded by pre- 
vious and arbitrary reservations (36). A public auction was insti- 
tuted in the court of Rome: the cardinals and favourites were 
enriched with the spoils of nations; and every country might com- 
plain that the most important and valuable benefices were accu- 
mulated on the heads of aliens and absentees. During their resi- 
dence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes subsided in the meaner 
passions of avarice (37) and luxury : they rigorously imposed on 
the clergy the tributes of first-fruits and tenths; but they freely to- 
lerated the impunity of vice,' disorder, and corruption. These roa- 
nifold scandals were aggravated by the great schism of the West, 
which continued above fifty years. In the furious conflicts of Rome 
and Avignon, the vices of the rivals were mutually exposed ; and 
their precarious situation degraded their authority, relaxed their 
discipline, and multiplied their wants and exactions. To heal the 
wounds, and restore the monarchy, of the church, the synods of 

(15) The first objection of the Jew* is no the death of Chrial : if it were voluntary, Christ was u 
snicidc : which the emperor parries with a mystery. They then dispute on the concepliou of the 
Virgin, the sense of the prophecies, flic. (PbrasiM, I. ii. c. 12. a whole chapter). 

(36) In the treatise drlle Materie Benoficiario of Fra-Paolo (in the ivtb volume of the last, and 
best, edition of his works) the papal svsletn is deeply studied and freely described. Should Home 
and her religion be annihilated, this golden volume may still survive, a philosophical history, and 
a salutary warning. 

(37) Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen millions of gold florins, and 
the value of seven millions more in plate and jewels. Sec the Chronicle ol John Villa ni fl. ii, c. 20. 
in Bura tori'* Collection, tom. ill. p. 785.), whose brother received the account from the papal 
treasurers. A treasure of six or eight millions sterling in tbe,xivth century is enormous, and al- 
most i u credible. 
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Council of Pisa and Constance ( 38 ) were successively convened; but these 
P i4 w?" of' great assemblies, conscious of their strength, resolved to vindicate 
C °a* U d”' the privileges of the Christian aristocracy. From a personal sen- 
1414-1411 ; fence against two pontiffs, whom they rejected, and a third, their 
acknowledged sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers of Con- 
stance proceeded to examine the nature and limits of the Roman 
supremacy; nor did they separate till they had established the au- 
thority, above the pope, of a genera! council. It was enacted, that, 
for the government and reformation of the church, such assemblies 
should be held at regular intervals; and that each synod, before its 
dissolution, should appoint the time and place of the subsequent 
meeting. By the influence of the court of Rome, the next convo- 
cation at Sienna was easily eluded ; but the bold and vigorous pro- 
of Baiii, ceedings of the council of Basil ( 39 ) had almost been fatal to the 
143*— U4j. reigning pontifT, F.ugenius the Fourth. A just suspicion of his 
design prompted the fathers to hasten the promulgation of their first 
decree, that the representatives of the church-militant on earth 
were invested with a divine and spiritual jurisdiction over all Chris- 
tians, without excepting the pope; and that a'gencral council could 
not be dissolved, prorogued, or transferred, unless by their free de- 
liberation and consent. On the notice that F.ugenius had fulmi- 
nated a bull for that purpose, they ventured to summon,- to ad- 
monish, to threaten, to censure, the contumacious successor of 
Th,.i r St. Peter. After many delays, to allow time for repentance, they 
KTc«!m"iv° Anally declared, that, unless he submitted within the term of sixty 
days, he was suspended from the exercise of all temporal and ec- 
clesiastical authority. And to mark their jurisdiction over the 
prince as well as the priest, they assumed the government of Avi- 
gnon, annulled the alienation of the sacred patrimony, and pro- 
tected Rome from the imposition of new taxes. Their boldness 
was justified, not only by the general opinion of the clergy, but by 
the support and power of the first monarchs of Christendom : the 
emperor Sigismond declared himself the servant and protector of the 
synod; Germany and France adhered to their cause; the duke of 
Milan was the enemy of Eugenius ; and lie was driven from the Va- 
tican by an insurrection of the Roman people. Rejected at the same 
time by his temporal and spiritual subjects, submission was his only 
choice : by a most humiliating bull, the pope repealed his own acts, 
and ratified those of the council ; incorporated his legates and car- 


(38) A learned and liberal Protestant, M. I . nfaut, has given a fair history of the councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basil, in six volumes in quarto; but the last part is the most hasty ami imporhxt, 
except in the account of tho trouble* of bohemia. 

(39j The original acts or minutes of the council of Basil arc pre*crved in the public library, in 
twelve volumes in folio. Basil was a free city, conveniently situate on the Rhine, and guarded by 
the arms of the neighbouring and confederate Swiss. In 1459, the university wan founded by pope 
Pius II. (.Eneas Sylvius), who had been secretary to the council. But what is a council or an uni- 
versity, to the presses of Prohen and the studies of Erasmus? 
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dinals with that venerable body; and teemed to resign himself to 
the decrees of the supreme legislature. Their fame pervaded the 
countries of the East: and it was in their presence that Sigismond 
received the ambassadors of the Turkish sultan (40), who laid at 
his feet twelve large vases, fdled with robes of silk and pieces of 
gold. The fathers of Basil aspired to the glory of reducing the r^oumiom 
G reeks, as well as the Bohemians, within the pale of the church ; G J e D 
and their deputies invited the emperor and patriarch of Constanli- tui-ioi. 
nople to unite with an assembly which possessed the confidence of 
the Western nations. Palaeologus was not averse to the proposal; 
and his ambassadors were introduced with due honours into the 
Catholic senate. But the choice of the place appeared to be an in- 
superable obstacle, sinco he refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of 
Sicily, and positively required that the synod should be adjourned to 
some convenient city in Italy, or at least on the Danube. The 
other articles of this treaty were more readily stipulated : it was 
agreed to defray the travelling expenses of the emperor, with a 
train of seven hundred persons (41), to remit an immediate sum of 
eight thousand ducats (42) for the accommodation of the Greek 
clergy; and in his absence to grant a supply of ten thousand ducats, 
with three hundred archers and some galleys, for the protection of 
Constantinople. The city of Avignon advanced the funds for the 
preliminary expenses; and the embarkation was prepared at Mar- 
seilles with some difficulty and delay. 

In his distress, the friendship of Palieologus was disputed by the Join, 
ecclesiastical powers of the West ; but the dexterous activity of a ^.bSfin 
monarch prevailed over the slow debates and inflexible temper of a 5^ d. 
republic. The decrees of Basil continually tendod to circumscribe »«i,Hov.4. 
the despotism of the pope, and to erect a supreme and perpetual 
tribunal in the church. Eugenius was impatient of the yoke; and 
the union of the Greeks might afford a decent pretence for transla- 
ting a rebellious synod from the Rhine to the Po. The independ- 
ence of the fathers was lost if they passed the Alps: Savoy or 
Avignon, to which they acceded with reluctance, were described at 
Constantinople as situate far beyond the pillars of Hercules (43) ; 


(40) This Turkish embassy, attend only by CranUius, is related with some doubt by tbc annalist 
Spondaous, A. D. 1433, No. 25. tom. i. ['. 824. 

(41) Svropnlus, p. 19. In this list, the Greeks appear to baxe exceeded the real numbers of tbc 
clergy and laity which afterwards attended the emperor and patriarch, but which an; not clearly 
spcci litil by the great ecclesiarch. The 75,000 florins w hich they asked in this negotiation of the 
pope (p. 9.) were more than they could hope or want. 

(42) 1 use indifferently the words, ducat and florin, which dense their names, the former from 
the dukes of Milan, the latter from the republic of Flortnct. These gold pieces, the first that were 
coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be compared in weight and value to one third of 
the English guinea. 

(43) At the end of the Latin version of Phranres, we read a loog Greek epistle or declamation of 
George of Trebiiond, who advises the emperor to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with con- 
tempt the schismatic assembly of Basil, the Barbarians of Gaul and Germaoy, who had conspired to 
transport the chair of SL Peter beyond tbc Alps; ot otUieoc (soys be) sc xat ptr* <xov 
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the emperor and his clergy were apprehensive of the dangers of a 
long navigation ; they were offended by an haughty declaration; 
that after suppressing the new heresy of the Itoliemians, the council 
would soon eradicate tlie old heresy of the Greeks (44). On the 
side of Eugenius, all was smooth, and yielding, and respectful; and 
he invited the Byrantine monarch to heal by his presence the schism 
of the Latin, as well as of the Eastern, church. Ferrara, near the 
coast of die Adriatic, was proposed for their amicable interview; 
and with some indulgence of forgery and theft, a surreptitious de- 
cree was procured, which transferred the synod, wife its own con- 
sent, to that Italian city. Nine galleys were equipped for this ser- 
vice at Venice, and in the isle of Candia ; their diligence anticipated 
the slower vessels or Basil : the Roman admiral was commissioned 
to burn, sink, and destroy (45) ; and these priestly squadrons might 
have encountered each other in the same seas where Athens and 
Sparta had formerly contended for the pre-eminence of glory. 
Assaulted by the importunity of the factions, who were ready to 
fight for the possession of his person, Paheologus hesitated before 
he left his palace and country on a perilous experiment. His far- 
ther's advice still dwelt on his memory; and reason must suggest, 
that since the Latins were divided among themselves, they could 
never unite in a foreign cause. Sigismond dissuaded the unsea- 
sonable adventure; his advice was impartial, since he adhered to 
the council; and it was enforced by the strange belief, that the 
German Caesar would nominate a Greek his heir and suocessor in 
the empire of the West (46). Even the Turkish sultan was a coun- 
sellor whom it might be unsafe to trust, but whom it was dangerous 
to offend. Amurath was unskilled in the disputes, but he was appre- 
hensive of thermion, of the Christians. From his own treasures, he 
offered to relieve the wants of the Byzantine court ; yet ho declared 
withseemingmagnanimity, that Constantinople should be secure and 
inviolate, in the absence of her sovereign (47). The resolution of Pa- 
lseologus was decided by the most splendid gifts and the most spe- 
cious promises: he wished to escape for a while from a scene of 
danger and distress; and after dismissing with an ambiguous answer 

ovvooov f;« tw» llnxxAf'tuv crrvj/toV xal n ipx Fa'jvjptov e;x;ov?t. Was Constantinople 
mprovided with a map? 

(44) Syropulas (p. 26 — 31.) attests his own indignation, and that of his conn trv men ;and the Basil 
deputies, who excused the rash declaration, could mother deny nor oiler an art ol the council. 

(45) Condolmicri, the pope's nephew oud admiral, exprnnly declared, ore optopov r/ti ir*pi 
ToS flana Tv 0 t •noltpvjsrv) ovrev Sv supvy TJ xxTtpyac ZwoJw, xoti «t <Jwr?0r,, x«— 
tmvjyi xai dhpavt Vp. The naval orders of the synod were less peremptory, and, till the hostile 
squadrons appeared, both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the Greeks. 

(46) Syropulus mentions the hopes or Pal vohfiis (p. 36.), amt the last advice of Sigismond (p. 57. J. 
At Corfn, the Greek emperor was informed of his friend's death ; had he known it sooner, be would 
have returned home (p. 79.) 

(47) Phrantes lum toll, though from different motives, was of the advice of Amnralh (1. ii. c IS.). 
Ulinam ne sy nodus i*ta unquani fiitsuot. »i land* otfensioiirs et.d»-lnmenla pari t lira erat. This Turk- 
ish embassy is likewise mentioned by Syropulus (p. 58.); and Amurath kept his word. He might 
threaten {p. 125. 219.), but be never attacked, the city. 
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the messengers of the council, he declared his intention of embarking 
in the Homan galleys. The age of the patriarch Joseph was more 
susceptible of tear than of hope; he trembled at the perils of the 
sea, and expressed his apprehension, that his feeble voice, with 
thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would be oppressed in a 
foreign land by the power and numbers of a Latin synod. He 
yielded to the royal mandate, to the flattering assurance, that he 
would be heard as the oracle of nations, and to the secret wish of 
learning from his brother of tlie West, to deliver the church from 
the yoke of kings (48). The live cross-bearers, or dignitaries, of 
St. Sophia, 1 were bound to attend bis person ; and one of these, the 
great ecclesiarch or preacher, Sylvester Syropulus (49), has com- 
posed a free and curious history (50) of the false union (51). Of 
tlie clergy that reluctantly obeyed the summons of the emperor and 
the patriarch, submission was the first duty, and patience the most 
useful virtue. In a chosen list of twenty bishops, we discover the 
metropolitan' titles of ileraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and Nicomedia, 
Ephesus and Trcbizond, and tlie personal merit of Mark and iies- 
sarion, who, in tlie confidence of their learning and eloquence, 
were promoted to "tlie episcopal rank. Some monks and philoso- 
phers were named to display the science and sanctity of tlie Creek 
church ; and the service of the choir was performed by a select 
band of singers and musicians. The patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, appeared by their genuine or fictitious 
deputies ; the primate of Russia represented a national church, and 
tlie Greeks might contend w ith the Latins in tlie extent of their spi- 
ritual empire. The precious vases of St. Sophia were exposed to 
the winds and waves, that the patriarch might oiliciate with be- 
coming splendour: whatever gold the emperor could procure, was 
expeuded in the massy ornaments of his bed and chariot ;52); and 


(48) The reader will smile at the simplicity with which be imparled these hopes to his favourites: 

Toixvr n» irXvjptHpopc’av iftfrt,* xai to 3 llxira iOxpptt c/eyOcp-oTai tvjs> 

fatxlr)7t'xv isc'o avr*Ti0« avrov fo-jXtt*; -rap* »v (iaetAttJi (p. 92.). Yet it 
would have been ddlictilt for him lo have practised the lessons of Gregory VII. 

(49) The Christian name of Silvester is borrowed from the Latin calendar. In modern Greek, 
wo-j/o;. as a diminutive, is addl'd to the end of wonts : nor can any reasoning of Creygfcton, the 
editor, excuse hi# changing iuto Sgnropulus (Sgnros, Itiscu*) the Syropulus of his own manuscript, 
whose name is subscribed with bis own band ill the acts of the conned of Florence. Why might not 
the author tie of Syrian extraction ? 

(50) From the conclusion of the history, I should fix the date to the year 1411, four years after 
the synod, when the great ecclesiarch had abdicated his oflice (seclio xii. p. 330—350 ). His pas- 
sions were cooled by time and retirement ; and, although Svropulus is often partial, he is never 
intemperate. 

(51) V era historia unions* non ceres infer Gritcos el Latinos | Hag» Comifis, 1660, in folio,} was 
first published with a loose and Uorid version, by Robert Creyghtoo, chaplain to Charles II. in his 
exile. The real of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning of the original is 
wanting. Syropulus mav he ranked with the best of thc'Bvuuline writers for the merit of his nar- 
ration, and even ol his style; but he is excluded from the orthodox collections ol the councils. 

(J2) Syropulus (p. 63.) simply expresses his intention (»* oZ~t* irop.tr xmv it Txlot$ pty«C 
^aiuiu' trap’ ixityuv yopt^oiro J and the Latin of Crcyghton may afford a specimen of his 
•arid paraphrase. Ut pom pa circumducius nosier lraperalor llalue populis ahquts deauratus Jupiter 
cMderatur, ant Crustus ex opulenla Lydia. 
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while they affected to maintain the prosperity of their ancient for- 
tune, they quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousaifd ducats, 
the first alms of the Roman pontiff. After the necessary prepara- 
tions, John Palaeologus, with a numerous train, accompanied by 
his brother . Demetrius, and the most respectable persons of the 
church and state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and oars, 
which steered through the Turkish strcighLs of Gallipoli to the Ar- 
chipelago, the Morea, and the Adriatic Gulf (53). 

After a tedious and troublesome navigation of seventy-seven days, 
this religious squadron cast anchor before Venice; and their re- 
ception proclaimed the joy and magnificence of that powerful 
republic. In the command of the world, the modest Augustus had 
never claimed such honours from his subjects as were paid to his 
feeble successor by an independent state. Seated on the poop, on 
a lofty throne, he received the visit, or, in the Greek style, the 
adoration, of the doge and senators (54). They sailed in the Bu- 
centaur, which was accompanied by twelve stately galleys : the sea 
was overspread with innumerable gondolas of pomp and pleasure ; 
the air resounded with music and acclamations; the mariners, and 
even the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold; and in all the em- 
blems and pageants, the Roman eagles were blended with the lions 
of St. Mark.' The triumphal procession, ascending the great canal, 
passed under the bridge of the Rialto; and the Eastern strangers 
gazed with admiration on the palaces, the churches, and the popu- 
lousness of a city, that seems to float on the bosom of the waves (55). 
They sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with which it had 
been decorated after the sack of Constantinople. After an hos- 
pitable entertainment of fifteen days, Palaeologus pursued his 
journey by land and water from Venice to Ferrara; and on this 
occasion the pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to indulge 
the ancient dignity of the emperor of the East. He made his entry 
on a black horse; but a milk-white steed, whose trappings were 
embroidered with golden eagles, was led before him; and the canopy 
was borne over his head by the princes of Este, the sons or kinsmen 
of SNicholas, marquis of the city, and a sovereign more powerful 
than himself (56). Palaeologus did not alight till he reached the 

(5S) Altlmagli I cannot »lop to quoin Syropnlns for entry fact, I will elwteree that thn navigation 
of ihe Greeks from Constantinople to Venice ami Ferrara is contained in the ivlh section (p. 87 — 
100.), anil that the lii»loriau has tbc uncommon talent of placing each scene before tUe reader's 
eye. 

(51) At the time of the synod, Phranze* was in Peloponnesus ; but lie received from tbc despot 
Demetrius a faithful account of the honourable reception of the emperor and patriarch both at Venice 

and Ferrara (Dux sedeaU'in Imperalorctn adorat }, which are more slightly mentioned by 

the Latins (I. ii. e. 14, 15, 16.). 

(55) The astonishment or a Greek prince and a French ambassador (Memoires do Philippe de 
Coniine*. I. vii. c. 18 j at the sight of Veoicc, abundantly prove, that iu the xvtb century it was the 
Cm and most splendid of the Christian cities. For the spoils of Constantinople at Venice, sec Syro- 
P«du» (p. 87.). 

(56] Nicholas III. of Este reigned forty-eight yean (A. D. 1 393 — 1441}. and was lord of Ferrara, 
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bottom of the staircase : the pope advanced to the door of the apart- 
ment; refused Jiis proffered, genuflection ; pnd, after a paternal 
embrace, conducted the erapefor to a scat on his lelf hand. INor 
would the patriarch descend from his galley, till a ceremony, almost 
equal, had been stipulated between the bishops of Rome and Con- . 
stantinople. The latter was ^alutcd by his brother with a kiss of 
union and charity ; nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics submit 
to kiss the feet of the Western prinfatc. On the opening of the 
synod, the place of honour in the centre was claimed by the tem- 
poral and ecclesiastical chiefs; and it was only by alleging that his 
predecessors had not assisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon, that 
Eugenius could evade the ancient precedents of Constantine and Mar- 
cian. After much debate, .it was agreed that the right and left sides 
of the church should be occupied by the two nations; that the so- 
litary chair of St. Peter should be raised the first of the Latin line; 
and that the throne of the Greek emperor, at the head of his clergy, 
should be equal and opposite to the second place, the vacant scat of 
the emperor of the West (57). 

But as soon as festivity and form had given place to a more council oi 
serious treaty, the Greeks were dissatisfied with their journey, with ao/utiu it 
themselves, and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emissaries p ?5S , n " d 
had painted him in a prosperous state; at the head of the princes A 0 “; 
and prelates of Europe, obedient at his voice, to believe and to arm. A 
The thin appearance of the universal synod of Eerrara betrayed his 
weakness; and the Latins opened the first session with only five 
archbishops, eighteen bishops, and ten abbots, the greatest part of 
whom were the subjects or countrymen of the Italian pontiff. 

Except the duke of Burgundy, none of the potentates of the West 
condescended to appear in person, or by their ambassadors ; nor • 

was it possible to suppress the judicial acts of Basil against the 
dignity and person of Eugenius, which were finally concluded by a 
new election. Under thetfe circumstances, a truce or delay was 
asked and granted, till Palaeologus could expect from the consent of 
the Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular union ; and, 
after the first session, the public proceedings were adjourned above 
six months. Tho emperor, with a chosen band of his favourites 
and Janizaries, fixed his summer residence at a pleasant spacious 
monastery, six miles from Ferrara; forgot, in the pleasures ol the 
chase, the distress of the church and state ; and persisted in de- 
stroying the game, without listening to the just complaints of tho 

Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, and Commachio. See hit Life in Vuratori (Antichita Estense, 
tom. ii. p. 159—201.]. 

(57] Thelatin vulgar was provoked fo laughter al the strange dresses of the Greeks, ami especially 
the length of their garments, their sleeves, and their bearJs; nor was the emperor distinguished, 
except by the purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel on the top (Hotly do Gneeis lllus- 
tribus, p. 31.). Yet another spectator confesses, that the Greek fashion was pin grave e piu degna 
than the Italian (Yotpasiano, in Vil. Eugcn. IV. in Muralori, tom. xxv. p. 261.). 
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marquis or the husbandman (38). In the mean while, his unfor- 
tunate Greeks were exposed to all the miseries ot exile and poverty; 
for the support of each stranger, a monthly allowance was assigned 
of three or four gold florins ; and although the entire sum did not 
amount to seven hundred florins,’ a long arrear was repeatedly in- 
curred by the indigence or policy of the Roman court (59). They 
sighed for a speedy deliverance, but their escafpe was prevented by 
a triple chain : a passport from their sdpehors was required at the 
gates of Ferrara ; the government of Venice had engaged to arrest 
and send back the fugitives; and inevitable punishment awaited 
them at Constantinople; excommunication, fines, and a sentence, 
which did not respect the sacerdotal dignity, that they should be 
stripped naked and publicly whipped (CO). It was only by the al- 
ternative of hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be persuaded 
to open the first conference; and they yielded with extreme re-* 
luctance to attend from Ferrara to Florence -the rear of a flying 
synod. This new translation was urged by inevitable necessity : 
the city was visited by the plague; the fidelity of the marquis might 
be suspected; the mercenary troops of the duke of Milan were at 
the gates; and as they occupied Romagna, it was not without diffi- 
culty and danger that the pope, the emperor, and the bishops, 
explored their way through the unfrequented paths of the Apen- 
nine (61). 

Yet all these obstacles were surmounted by time and policy. 
The violence of the . fathers of basil rather promoted than injured 
the cause of Eugenius : the nations of Europe abhorred Uie schism, 
and disowned the election, of Felix the Firth, who was successively 
a duke of Savoy, an hermit, and a pope ; and the great princes 
were gradually reclaimed by his competitor to a favourable neu- 
trality and a firm attachment. The legates, with some respectable 
members, deserted to the Roman array, which insensibly rose in 
numbers and reputation; the council of basil was reduced to 
thirty-nine bishops, and three hundred of the inferior clergy (62); 

(58) For list* emperor's bunting, sec Syropulus [p. 134. 144. 191.). . The (pope bad soul him eleven 
miserable backs; but he bought a strong and swift horse that came from Russia. The name of 
Januaries may surprise; but the name, rather than the institution, had passed Irom the Ottoman, 
10 the Hv /.a tillin', court, and is often used in the last age of the empire. 

(59J The Greeks obtained, with much diflieoUy. that instead of provisions, money should be dis- 
tributed, four florins per month in the persons or honourable rank, and throe florins to tbeir wr- 
vaoU, with an addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty-live to the patriarch, and tweuly to 
the prince, or despot, Demetrius. The payment of the lirst month amounted to 691 florins, a sum 
which will not allow us lo reckon above 200 Greeka of every condition (Sy rnpoltis. p. 104, ICS.) On 
the 20th October, 1438. there was an arrear of four months; io April, 1439, of three; and of live 
and a half in July, a! the time ortho union (p. 172. 225. 271.). 

|6u) Svropulu* (p. 141, 142. 204. 221.) deplores the imprisonment of the Greeks, and the tyranny 
of the emperor and patriarch. 

(61) The wars of Italy are moat clearly represented in the xiiilh volume of the Annul* of Mura tori. 
Tbe scbiunalic Greek, Syropulus (p. 145.), appear* to have exaggerated the fear and divordei ol the 
pop* 1 in his retreat Irom Ferrara lo Florence, which is proved by the acts lo have been somewhat 
more decent and deliberate. 

(62} Syropulus is pleased to reckon seven hundred prelates in the council of Basil. The error is 
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while the Latins of Florence could produce Hie subscriptions of the 
pope himself, eight cardinals, two patriarchs, eight archbishop*, 
fifty-two bishops, and forty-dive abbots, or chiefs of religious or- 
ders. After the labour of nine months, and the debates of twenty- 
five sessions, they attained the advantage and glory of the reunion 
of the Greeks. Four principal questions had been agitated between 
the two churches; 1. The use of unleavened bread in the com- 
munion of Christ’s body. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The 
supremacy of the pope. And, i. The single or double procession 
of the Holy Ghost. The cause of either nation was managed by 
ten theological champions : the Latins were supported by the in- 
exhaustible eloquence of cardinal Julian ; and Mark of Ephesus and 
Bessarion of Nice were the bold and able leaders of the Greek 
forces. We may bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of these questions was now 
treated as an immaterial rite, which might innocently vary with the 
fashion of the age and country. With regard to the second, both 
parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate state of pur- 
gation for the venial sins of the faithful ; and whether their souls 
were purified by elemental fire was a doubtful point, which in a 
few years might be conveniently Settled on the spot by the dis- 
putants. The claims of -supremacy appeared of a more weighty 
and substantial kind ; yet by the Orientals the Roman bishop had 
ever been respected as the first of the five patriarchs; nor did they 
scruple to admit, that his jurisdiction should be exercised agreeably 
to the holy Canons; a vague allowance, which might be defined or 
eluded by occasional convenience. The procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father alone, or from the Fattier and the Son, was 
an article of faith which had sunk much deeper into the minds of 
men ; and in the sessions of Ferrara and Florence, the Latin addition 
of filioque was subdivided into two questions, whether it were 
legal, and whether it were orthodox. Perhaps it may not he neces- 
sary to boast on this subject of my own inijtartial indifference ; 
but I must think that the Greeks were strongly supported by the 
prohibition of the council of Chalcedon, against adding any article 
whatsoever to the creed of Nice, or rather of Constaiftinopie (63). 
In earthly affairs, it is not easy to conceive how an assembly of 
legislators can bind their successors invested with powers equal to 
their own. But the dictates of inspiration must be true and un- 
changeable; nor should a private bishop, or a provincial synod, 

manifest. and perhaps voluntary. That extravagant number coold not be supplied by all the eccle- 
siastics of every degree who were present at the council, nor by all the absent bishops of tbe West, 
vrbo, expressly or tacitly, might adhere to Hs decrees. 

(63) Tbe Greeks, who disliked the onion, were unw illing to "ally from this strong fortress (p. IT8. 
193: 195. SOT. of Syropnlus.). The shame of the Latins was aggravated by their producing an 
old MS. of the second council of Nice, with filioque in the Nicene creed. ▲ palpable forgery! 

(p. m.) 
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have presumed to innovate against the judgment of the Catholic 
church. On tho substance of the doctrine, the controversy was 
equal and endless : reason is confounded by the procession of a 
deity; the Gospel, which lay on the altar, was silent; the various 
tests of the fathers might bo corrupted by fraud or entangled by 
sophistry; and the Greeks were ignorant of the characters and 
writings of the Latin saints (64). Of this at least we may be sure, 
that neither side could be convinced by the arguments of their op- 
ponents. Prejudice may be enlightened by reason, and a superficial 
glance may be rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an 
object adapted to our faculties. But the bishops and monks had 
been taught from their infancy to repeat a form of mysterious words : 
their national and personal honour depended on the repetition of 
tho same sounds; and their narrow minds were hardened and in- 
flamed by the acrimony of a public dispute, 
negotiations While they were lost in a cloud of dust and darkness, the pope 
orei-vs.’ and emperor were desirous of a seeming union, which could alone 
accomplish the purposes of their interview ; and the obstinacy of 
public dispute was softened by the arts of private and personal ne- 
gotiation. The patriarch Joseph had sunk under the weight of age 
and infirmities ; his (dying voice breathed the counsels of charity 
and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt the hopes of the 
ambitious clergy. The ready and active obedience of the arch- 
bishops of Russia and Nice, of Isidore and Bessarion, was prompted 
and recompensed by their speedy promotion to the dignity of car- 
dinals. Bessarion, in tho first debates, had stood forth the most 
strenuous and eloquent champion of the Greek church; and if the 
apostate, the bastard, w as reprobated by his country (65), he appears 
in ecclesiastical story a rare example of a patriot who was recom- 
mended to court-favour by loud opposition and well-timed com- 
pliance. With the aid of his two spiritual coadjutors, the emperor 
applied his arguments to the general situation and personal charac- 
ters of the bishops, and each was successively moved by authority 
and example. Their revenues were in the hands of the Turks, 
their persons in those of the Latins: an episcopal treasure, three 
robes and fdrty ducats, was soon exhausted (66) : the hopes of their 
return still depended on the ships of Venice and the alms of Rome ; 
and such was their indigence, that their arrears, the payment of a 


(64) 12; iytjt (will an eminent Greek) otocv tv; vatov teat). Ow Aan'vwv ov •KpoTx'jvta rtya 
t«Sv ixftar iyi euv. Ant ow'ft yvasp t£« Ttva (Syropulus, p. 109.). Seethe perplexity of the 
Greeks fp. 217, 218, 252, 253. 273 ). 

(65) See the polite altercation of Mark and Bessarion in Syropulus (p. 257.), who never dissembles 
the vices of his own parly, and fairly praises tho virtues of tho Latins. 

(66) For the poverty of the Greek bishops, sec a remarkable passage of Ducas (c. 31.). One bad 
possessed, for his whole property, three old gowns, &c. By leaching one-aod- twenty years in his 
monastery, Bessarion himself bad collected forty gold florins; but of these, the archbishop had ex- 
pended twenty-eight in Inc voyage front Peloponnesus, and the remainder at Constantinople ( Sy- 
ropulus, p. 127.). 
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debt, would be accepted as a favour, and might operate as a bribe (67). 

The danger and relief of Constantinople might excuse some prudent 
and pious dissimulation ; and it was insinuated, that the obstinate 
heretics who should resist the consent of the East and West would 

be abandoned in a hostile laud to the revenge or justice of the Ro- 
man pontiff (68). In the first private assembly of the Greeks, the 
formulary of union was approved by twenty-four, and rejected by 
twelve, members; but the five cross-bearers of St. Sophia, who 
aspired to represent the patriarch, were disqualified by ancient dis- 
cipline; and their right of voting was transferred to an obsequious 
train of monks, grammarians, and profane laymen. The will of 
the monarch produced a false and servile unanimity, and no more 
than two patriots had courage to speak their own sentiments and 
those of their country. Demetrius, thp emperor’s brother, retired 
to Venice, that he might not be witness of the union ; and Mark of 
Ephesus, mistaking perhaps his pride for his conscience, disclaimed 
all communion with the Latin heretics, and avowed himself the 
champion and confessor of the orthodox creed (69). In the treaty 
between the two nations, several forms of consent were proposed, 
such as might satisfy the Latins, without dishonouring the Greeks; 
and they weighed the scruples of words and syllables, till the theo- 
logical balance trembled with a slight preponderance in favour of 
the Vatican. It was agreed (I must entreat the attention of the 
reader), that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
as from one principle and one substance; that he proceeds by the 
Son, being of the same nature and substance, and that he proceeds 
from the. Father and the Son, by one spiration and production. It 
is less difficult to understand the articles of the preliminary treaty; 
that the pope should defray all the expenses of the Greeks in their 
return home; that he should annually maintain two galleys and 
three hundred soldiers for the defence of Constantinople; that all 
the ships which transported pilgrims to Jerusalem should be obliged 
to touch at that port; that as often as they were required, the pope 
should furnish ten galleys for a year, or twenty for six months; 
and that lie should powerfully solicit the princes of Europe, if the 
emperor had occasion for land-forces. 

The same year, and almost the same day, w r ere marked by the EoF , ni „, 
deposition of Eugenius at Basil; and, at Florence, by his re-union ^epo** 1 « 
of the Greeks and Latins. In the former synod (which he styled i«a, Loess. 

(67) Syrnpnlas denies that tbc Greeks received auy money before they had subscribed the act of 
nnion ( p. 283.) : yet he relates some suspicious circumstances; and their bribery and corruption 
are positively affirmed by the historian Dncas. 

(68) Tbc Greeks most piteously express their own fears of exile and perpetual slavery (Syropul. 
p. 196.) ; and they were strongly moved by the emperor's threats (p. 260.). 

(69) I had forgot another popular and orthodox protester : a favourite hound, who usually lay quiet 
on the fool-cloth of the emperor’s throne; but who barked most furiously while the act of union 
was reading, without being silenced by the soothing or the lashes of the royal attendants (Syropul. 
p. 26S, 266.). 
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indeed an assembly of daemons), the pope was branded with the 
guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, heresy, and schism (70); and 
declared to be incorrigible in his rices, unworthy of any title, and 
Be-omoo or incapable of holding any ecclesiastical ollice. In the latter, he was 
'k Florence,* 1 revered as the true and holy vicar of Christ, who, after a separation 
*«/«?*’ ol six hundred years, had reconciled the Catholics of the Hast and 
West in one fold, and under one shepherd. The act of union was 
subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the principal members of 
both churches; even by those who, like Syropulus (71), had been 
deprived of the right of voting. Two copies might have sufficed 
for the Cast and West; but Eugenius was not satisfied, unless four 
authentic and similar transcripts were signed and attested as the 
monuments of his victory (72). On a memorable day, the sixth of 
July, the successors of St. Peter and Constantine ascended their 
thrones; the two nations assembled in the cathedral of Florence; 
their representatives, cardinal Julian and Ressarion archbishop of 
Nice, appeared in the pulpit, and, after reading in their respective 
tongues the act of union, they mutually embraced, in the name and 
the presence of their applauding brethren. The pope and his mi- 
nisters then officiated according to the Homan liturgy; the creed 
was chanted with the addition of filioque: the acquiescence of the 
Greeks was poorly excused by their ignorance of the harmonious, 
but inarticulate, sounds (73); and the more scrupulous Latins re- 
fused any public celebration of the Byzantine rite. Yet the emperor 
• and his clergy were not totally unmindful of national honour. The 
treaty was ratified by their consent: it was tacitly agreed that no 
innovation should be attempted in their creed or ceremonies: they 
spared, and secretly respected, the generous firmness of Mark of 
Ephesus; and, on the decease of the patriarch, they refused to elect 
his successor, except in the cathedral of St. Sophia. In the distri- 
bution of public and private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded 
thoir rctnn> their hopes and his promises: the Greeks, with less pomp and pride, 
■rap it" a^Id. returnc< j by the same road of Ferrara and Venice; and their recep- 
uit.Feb. i. tion at Constantinople was such as will be described in the follow- 
ing chapter (74). The success of the first trial encouraged Euge- 


(70) From the original Lives of the Popes, in Mnratori's Collection (tom. Hi. p. ii. lom. xtv.), tbo 
■tanners ol Eugenius IV. appear to have been decent, and oven exemplary. His situation exposed 
to the world and to bis enemies, was a restraint, aud is a pledge. 

(7IJ Syropnlos, rather than subscribe, would have assisted, as the least evil, at the ceremony of 
the union, lie was compelled to do Jiolb; and the great ccclesurch poorly excuses his submission 
to the emperor (p. 290 — 292.). 

(72) None of these original ad* of union can at present he produced. Of tho ten MSS that arc 
■reserved (live at Rome, and the remainder at Florence, Bologna, Venice, Paris, awl London ), nine 
have been examined by an accurate critic ( M. de Bmjuigny), who condemns them lor the variety 
and imperfections of the Greek signatures. Tet several of these may he esteemed as autheulic 
copies, which were subscribed at Florence, before (26lb of August, 1439 .) the final separation of 
the pope and emperor (Memoires de f Academic des Inscriptions, torn, xliii. p. 287 — 311.). 

(73) llptrs <fi i-refsoi ifoxovt ^pwvai {SvropnLp. 297.). 

(74) In their return, the Greeks conversed at Bologna with the ambassadors of England ; and after 
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niu« to repeat the same edifying scenes; and tho deputies of the 
Armenians, tho Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt, the 
Ne^orians and the /Ethiopians, were successively introduced, to 
kiss tho feet of (he Roman pontiff, and to announce the obedience 
and the orthodoxy of the East. These Oriental embassies, un- 
known in the countries which they presumed to represent (75), dif- 
fused over the West tho fame of Eugenius; and a clamour was afrt- 
fully propagated against the remnant of a schism in Switzerland 
and Savoy, which alone impeded the harmony of the Christian 
world. 'Hie vigour of opposition, was succeeded by the lassitude of 
despair: the council of Basil was silently dissolved; and Felix, re- 
Bouncing the tiara, again withdrew to the devout or delicious her- 
mitage of Ripaillo (76). A general peace was secured by mutual 
acts of oblivion and indemnity: all ideas of reformation subsided; a. d. 1*49.’ 
the popes continued to exercise and abuse their ecclesiastical des- 
potism : por has Rome been since disturbed by the mischiefs of a 
contested- election (77). 

The journeys of three emperors were unavailing for their tern- suwofth. 
poral, or perhaps their spiritual, salvation; but they were produc- lugugett 
tive of a benefioial consequence; the revival of the Greek learning c T u * 1 d°' 
in ltalv, from whence it was propagated to the last nations of the > «#—*«*• 
West and North. In their lowest servitude and depression, the 
subjects jof the Byzantine throne were? still possessed of a golden 
key that could unlock the treasures of antiquity ; of a musical and 
prolific language, that gives a soul to the objects of sense*, and a boely 
to the abstractions of philosophy. Since the barriers of the' monar- 
chy, and even of the capital, had been trgmpled under foot, the va- 
rious Barbarians had doubtless corrupted the form and substance of 
the national dialect; and ample glossaries have been composed, to 
interpret a multitude of words, of Arabic, Turkish, Sclavonian, La- 
tin, or French origin (78). But a purer idiom was spoken in the 

some questions and answers, these impartial strangers laughed at the pretended union of Florence 

(Syropul. p. 307.). 

(75) So nugatory, or rather so fabulous, are these re-noions of the Nestorians, Jacobites, drc. 
that 1 have turned over, without success, the Bibliotheca Orientals of Assetnannus, a faithful slave 
Of the Vatican. 

(76) Rlpnille is sitnate near Thonqn in Savoy, on the southern side of the lake of Geneva. It is 
now a Carthusian abbey; and Mr. Addison (Travels into Italy, vol. ii. p. 147, 1 48. of Baskerville’s 
edition of bi« works) has celebrated the place and the founder, .fineas Svlvius, aAd the fathers 
of Basil, applaud the austere life of the ducal hermit; but the French and Italian proverhs most 
unlurkilv attest the popular opinion of his luxury. 

(77’ In thi< aeeonnt ol the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence, I have consulted the original 
acts, w h eh lilt the sviith and xvyilh tomes ol the edition of Venice, and are dosed by the perspi- 
cuous, though partial, history of Augustin Patricias, an Italian of the xvth century. They are d»- 
gested and abridged by Dnpin (Bibliotheqne Ecrles. tom. xii.J, aud the conlinnvtor of Fleury (loo. 
xxil.) ; and the respect of the Galilean church for the adverse parties confiues their members to an 
awkward moderation. 

(78) In the first attempt. Menrsins collected 3600 Gnreo-harharons words, to which, in a second 
edition, he subjoined 1800 more; yet what plenteous gleanings did he leave to Portius, Du- 
cange, Fahrotti, the BollandUU, dfc. (Fabric. Bihliot. Grace. tom. x. p. 101, die.). Some Persic 
words may be found in Xenophon, and some Latin ones in Plutarch ; and such is the inevitable effect 
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court and taught in the college; and the flourishing state <5T the 
language is described, and perhaps embellished, bya learned Ita- 
lian (79), who, by a long residency, and noble marriage (80), was 
naturalised at Constantinople about thirty years before the Turkish 
conquest. “ The vulgar speech, ’’-says Philelphus ^81), “ has been 
“depraved by the people, and-infected by the multitude of slran- 
“gers and merchants, who every day flock to the city and mingle 
“ with the inhabitants. It is from the disciples of such a school 
“ that the Latin language received the versions of Aristotle and 
“ Plato; so obscure in sed'se, and pi spirit so p6or. 15ut the Creeks 
“ w ho have escaped the contagion, are those whom we follow' ; and 
“they alone are worthy of our imitation. In' familiar discourse, 
“ they still speak the tongue of Aristophanes and Euripides, of the 
“historians and philosophers of Athens; and the style of their 
“ writings is still more elaborate and correct. The- persons who, 
“ by their birth and offices, are attached to the Byzantine courtf are 
“ those who maintain, with the least alloy, the ancient standard of 
“elegance and purity; and the native graces dT language most 
“ conspicuously shine among the noble matrons, who are excluded 
“ from all intercourse with foreigners. With foreigners do I say? 
“They live retired and sequestered from the byes of their fellow- 
ll citizens. Seldom are they seen in the streets; and when they 
“ leave their houses, it is in the dusk of evening, on visits to the 
“ churches and their nearest kindred. On these occasions, they 
“ arc on horseback, covered with a veil, and encompassed by theft 
“ parents, their husbands, or their servants (82).” 

Among the Greeks a numerous and opulent clergy wak dedicated 
to the service of religion : their monks and -bishops liave ever been 
distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their manners; nor 
were they diverted, like the Latin priests, by the pursuits and plea- 
sures of a secular, and even military fife. After a large deduction 
for the time and talents that were lost in the devotion, the laziness, 


of war and commerce; but the form and substance of tbe language were not affected by this slight 
alloy. 

(79) The Life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, proud, resiles*, and rapacious, has been diligently 
con»|Hiscd by Lancelot ( Mcmoire* tie I’Acod^mie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 691—751.) and Tira- 
ltoschi ( Intoria della Lelteralura, Italians, tom. vii. p. 282 — 2 l J4.) lor the most part limn bis own 
Jotters. His elaborate writings, ami those of his contemporaries, are forgotten : but their familiar 
epistles still describe the men and the lime*. 

(80) He married, and bad |*erlups debauched, the daughter of John, and the grand-daugbter of 
Manuel Chrxsolora*. She was youngs beantitul, and wealthy ; and her noble family was allied to 
the Dorias of Genoa and the emperor* of Constantinople. 

(81) Grxci quilius lingua depravala non sit. . . . ila loquunlur vulgo bac ctiam tempest ate ul 
Aristophanes coraicus, aul Euripides Itagicus, ut oratores omucs, ut historiograph], ut pbiloso* 

phi iilicrali autem homines el doctius cl emeudatius. . . . Nam viri aulici velerem ser- 

mouis dignitatem alquc eleganliam relinebanl iu primisque ipsa; uobilcs mulieres; quibus cum nnl» 
lnm esset otuninocuin viris peregrinis coroinercium, merus ille ac purus Grcccoriim sermo sei\a» 
balur itiiaclus (Phdelph. Epilt. ad ano. 1451, apud Hodiuni, p. 188,-189.]. He observes io 
another passage, uxor ilia tuea Theodora locutioue eral admodum mud era la ct suavi ct maxime 
AUira. 

(82) Philelphus, absurdly enough, derives ibis Greek or Oriental jealousy from tbc manners of 
ancieulRomc. 
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and the discord, of the church and cloister, the more inquisitive and 
ambitious minds would explore the sacred and profane erudition of 
their native language. The ecclesiastics presided over the education 
of youth ; the schools of philosophy and eloquence were perpetuated 
till the fall of the empire; and it may be affirmed, that more books 
and more knowledge were included within the walls of Constan- 
tinople, than could be dispersed over the extensive countries of the 
■West (83). But an important distinction has been already noticed : 
the Greeks were stationary or retrograde, while the Latins were 
advancing with a rapid and progressive motion. The nations were 
excited by the spirit of independence and emulation ; and even tho 
little world of the Italian states contained more people and industry 
than the decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire. In Europe, the 
lower ranks of society were relieved from the yoke of feudal ser- 
vitude; and freedom is the first step to curiosity and knowledge. 
The use, however rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been 
preserved by superstition ; the universities, from Bologna to Ox- 
ford (84), were peopled with thousands of scholars; and their 
misguided ardour might be dieted to more liberal and manly 
studies. In the resurrection of science, Italy was the first that cast 
away her shroud; add the eloquent Petrarch, by his lessons and 
his example, may justly be applauded as the first harbinger of day. 
A purer style of composition, a more generous and rational strain of 
sentiment, flowed from the study and imitation of the writers of 
ancient Home; and the disciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, 
with reverence and love, the sanctuary of their Grecian masters. 
In the sack of Constantinople, the French, and even the Venetians, 
had despised and destroyed the works of Lysippus and Homer: the 
monuments of art may be annihilated by a single blow ; but the 
immortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the copies of the pen ; 
and such copies it was the ambition of Petrarch and his friends to 
possess and understand. The arms of the Turks undoubtedly 
pressed the flight of the muses; yet we may tremble at the thought, 
that Greece might have been overwhelmed, with her schools and 
libraries, before Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism ; 
that the seeds of science might have been scattered by the winds, 
before the Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation. 

The most learned Italians of the fifteenth century have confessed 
and applauded the restoration of Greek literature, after a long 

(83] See the state of learning in tho xilith and xivth centuries, in the learned and judicious Mo* 
sheiin (Tnstitut. Hist. Eccles. p. 434 — 440. 490 — 494.). 

(84) At the end of the xvtb century, there existed in Europe about fifty universities, and of those 
the foundation of ten or twelve is prior to the year 1300. They were crowded in proportion to 
their scarcity. Bologna contained 10,000 students, chiefly of the civil law. In the year 1357 the 
number at Oxford had decreased from 30,000 to 6000 scholars ( Henry's History of Great Britain, 
toI. iv.-p. 478.). Tet even this decrease U much superior to the present list of the members of the 
university. 

Till. 10 
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a^ni of oblivion of many hundred years (85). t Yet in that country, and 
w.y. beyond the Alps, some names are quoted; some profound scholars, 
,ttt r w |, 0 jn the darker ages were honourably distinguished by thgir 
knowledge of the Greek tongue; and national vanity has been loud 
in the praise of such rare examples of erudition. Without scruti- 
nising the merit of individuals, truth must observe, that their science 
is without a cause, and without an effect; that it was easy for them 
to satisfy themselves and their more ignorant contemporaries; and 
that the idiom, which they had so marvellously acquired, was tran- 
scribed in few manuscripts, and was not taught in any university 
of the West. In a corner of Italy, it faintly existed as the popular, 
or at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect (86). The first impression 
of the Doric and Ionic colonies has never been completely erased; 
the Calabrian chinches were long attached to the throne of Con- 
stantinople; and the monks of St. Basil pursued their studies in 
Mount Athos and the schools of the East. Calabria was the native 
country of Barlaam, who lias already appeared as a sectary and an 
iMMuof ambassador; and Barlaam was the first who revived, beyond the 
Alps, the memory, or at least the writings, of Homer (87). He is 
described, by Petrarch and Boceace (88), as a man of a diminutive 
stature, though truly gTeat in the measure 'of learning and genius; 
of a piercing discernment, though of a slow and painful elocution. 
For many ages (as they affirm) Greece had not produced his equal 
in the knowledge of history, grammar, and philosophy; and his 
merit was celebrated in the attestations of the princes and doctors 
of Constantinople. One of these attestations is still extant; and 
the emperor Cantaeuzene, the protector of his adversaries, is forced 
to allow, that Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, were familiar to that 
profound and subtle logician ..(89). In the court of Avignon, he 
formed an intimate connection with Petrarch (90), the first of the 
Latin scholars; and the desire of mutual instruction was the prin- 
ciple of their literary commerce. The Tuscan applied himself with 
eager curiosity and assiduous diligence to the study of the Greek 

(86) Of those writers who professedly treat of the restoration of the Greek learning iu luly, 
the two principal are Hod ins. Dr. Humphrey Body { do Gnecig IlliKtribos, linpu.T Gr.ixjr Litera- 
rnmque Umanlorum Instanratoribus ; London, 1742, in Urge octavo), and Tlraboschi (Istoria della 
Letleralnra Italians, loro. v. p. 364-477. tom. vii. p. 112-143.). The Oxford professor it a 
laborious scholar, but the librarian of Modena enjoys the superiority of a modern ami national 
historian. 

1 86) In Calabria qua, ohm magna Gnecia dUwhatnr, coloniis Grads rvplett, remansit rmadam 
lingwe veteris cognilio { Hodius, p. 2.). If it were eradicated by the Homan?, it was revived and 
perpetuated by the monks of St. Basil, who possessed seven convents at Bossauo alone | Giannone. 
Lstona di Napoli, tom. i. p. 620.). 

(S») li Hatton I tm hunt, iho French an,) Ocrmaw ) vbt, non tllcam lib™ and no, non 
Hompn andirmml. Perhaps, ,n that respect, ihn ih.th rentary sras loss happy th*n the ago of 
Charlemagne. 

(88) See the character of Barlaam, in Boaace de Genealog. Deorutn, 1. xt. c. 6. 

(88) Cantacurcn. I. ii. c. 88. 

(60) For the connection of Petrarch and Barlaam, and the two interview* at Avignon in 1339, and 
at Naples in 1342, see the excellent Memoirm stir U Vie de Pctrarque, tom, 1. p. 406—410. tom. ii. 
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language ; and in a laborious straggle with the dryness and difficulty 
of the first rudiments, he began to reach the sense, and to feel the 
spirit, of poets and philosdphers, whose minds were congenial to 
his owii. But he was soon deprived of the society and lessons of 
this useful assistant : Barlaam relinquished his fruitless embassy; 
and, on his return to Greece, he rashly provoked the swarms of 
fanatic monks, by attempting to substitute the light of reason to 
that of their navel. After a separation of three years, the two 
friends again met in the court of Naples: but the generous pupil re- 
nounced the fairest occasion of improvement; and by his recom- 
mendation Barlaam was finally settled in a small bishopric of his 
native Calabria (91). The manifold avocations of Petrarch, love 
and friendship, his various correspondence and frequent journeys, 
the Roman laurel, and his elaborate compositions in prose and 
Terse, in Latin and Italian, diverted him from a foreign idiom; and 
as he advanced in life, the attainment.of the Greek language was the 
object of his wishes rather than of his hopes. When he was about 
fifty years of age, a Byzantine ambassador, his friend, and a master 
of both tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer; and the 
answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his eloquence, gratitude, 
and regret. After celebrating the generosity of the donor, and the 
value of a gift more precious in his estimation than gold or rubies, 
he thus proceeds:—" Your present of the genuine and original 
“ text of the divine poet, the fountain of all invention, is worthy of 
44 yourself and of me : you have fulfilled your promise, and satisfied 
44 my desires. Yet your liberality is still imperfect: with Homer 
“ you should have given me yourself ; a guide, who could lead me 
“ into the fields of light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the 
“ specious miracles of the Iliad and Odyssey. But, alas! Homer 
“ ig dumb, or I am deaf; nor is it in my power lo enjoy the beauty 
“ which I possess. 1 have seated him by the side of Plato, the 
“ prince of poets near the prince of philosophers; and I glory in 
“ the sight of my illustrious guests. Of their immortal writings, 
“ whatever had been translated into the Latin idiom, I had already 
44 acquired ; but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure, in 
“ beholding these venerable Greeks in their proper and national 
“ habit. 1 am delighted with the aspect of Homer ; and as often as 

I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh. Illustrious 
“ bard 1 with what pleasure should I listen to thy song, if my sense 
“ of bearing w'ere not obstructed and lost by the death of one 
“ friend, and in the much-lamented absence of another. Nor do I 
44 yet despair; and the example of Cato suggests some comfort and 

(91) Tbc bishopric to which Barlaam retired, wa§ the old Locri, in the middle ages Seta, Cyriaca, 
and by corruption Bieraciuro, G or ace (Dissert. Cborcgraphica Italia? medii zEvi, p. 812.). The dives 
epuro of the Iforman limes soon lapsed into poverty, since even the church waa poor ; yet the town 
still contains 3000 inhabitant! (Swinburne, p. 340.). 
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“ hope, since it was in the last period of age that he attained the 
“ knowledge of the Greek letters (92).” 
of Boccaw, The prize which eluded the efforts of Petrarch, was obtained by 
a. ***. ^ f or t,j ne an( j industry of his friend Boccacc(93), the father of 
the Tuscan prose. That popular writer, Who derives his reputation 
from the Decameron, an hundred novels of pleasantry and love, 
may aspire to the more serious praise of restoring in Italy the study 
of the Greek language. In the year one thousand three hundred 
and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, whose name was Leo, or Leontius 
Pilatus, was detained in his way to Avignon by the advice and hos- 
pitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger in his house, prevailed 
on the republic of Florence to allow him an annual stipend, and 
devoted his leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught that 
l« woai, language in the Western countries of F.urope. The appearance of 
prof«sorai Leo might disgust the most eager disciple; he was clothed in the 
inihew«, d mantle of a philosopher, or a mendicant; his countenance was 
imoL.? 343 . hideous ; his face was overshadowed with black hair ; his beard long 
and uncombed; his deportment rustic; his temper gloomy and in- 
constant; nor could he grace his discourse with the ornaments, or 
even the perspicuity, of Latin elocution. But his mind was stored 
with a treasure of Greek learning : history and fable, philosophy and 
grammar, were alike at his command; and he read the poems of 
Homer in the schools of Florence. It was from his explanation 
that Boccace composed ' and transcribed a literal prose version of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst of his friend 
Petrarch, and which, perhaps, in the succeeding century, was clan- 
destinely used by Laurcntius Valla, the Latin interpreter. It was 
from his narratives that the same Boccace collected the materials 
for his treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that 
age, of stupendous erudition, and which he ostentatiously sprinkled 
with Greek characters and passages, to excite the wonder and ap- 
plause of his more ignorant readers (9i). The first steps of learning 

are slow and laborious ; no more than ten votaries of Homer could be 

• 

(92) I ’will transcribe a passage from this epistle of Petrarch ( Farail. ix. 9.) ; Dooasti Homo rum 
non in atiennm sormonrm violento alveo demalum, s«l ex ipsis Grsrci oloqnii scatcbris, et quali* 
divinn illi prnfluxit ingenio. . . . Sine tua voce Ilomrrus luu« apud me mntns, imtnn voro ego a pud 
illntn surdns sum. G audio tamen v«| adspcclu solo, ac s.rpo ilium amploxtu atquc snspirans dice, 
O magne vir, &c. 

(93, For the life and writings of Boccace, who was horn in 1313, and died in 1375, Pabririus 
(Bibliot. Latin, medii dEsi, tom. i. p. 248, $c.) and Tiraboschi ( tom. v. p. 83. 439—451.) may be 
consulted. The editions, versions, imitations of his novels, are innumoraldo. Tot he was ashamed* 
to communicate that trifling, and perhaps scandalous, work to Petrarch, his respectable friend, iu 
whose letters and memoirs he conspicuously appears. 

(94) Boccace indulges an hones! sanity ; Ostentalionis causa Gneca carmica adscript!.... jure 
tilor moo; ineum esl hoc decus, mea gloria scilicet inter Etruscos Gnecis uti carminibus. Nonnc 
ego fui qui Loon tium Pilatnm, &c. ( de Gencalogia Deonun, I. xv. c. 7. a work which, though now 
forgotten, has run through thirteen or fourteen editions.) 


* This translation of Homer was by Pilatus, not by Boccacio. Sec Dallam, Hist, of Lit. \ol. i. 
p. 132— M. 
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enumerated in all Italy; and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a single name to this studious catalogue. But their 
numbers would have multiplied, their progress would have been 
accelerated,' if the inconstant Leo, at the end of three years, had 
not relinquished an honourable and beneficial station. In his pas- 
sage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time : he enjoyed 
the scholar, but was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man. Discontented with tho world and with himself, 

Leo depreciated his present enjoyments, while absent persons and 
objects ,w?re dear to his imagination. In Italy he was a Thessalian, 
in Greece a native of Calabria: in the company of the Latins he 
disdained their language, religion, and manners: no sooner was he 
landed at Constantinople, than he again sighed for the wealth of 
Venice and the elegance of Florence. His Italian friends were deaf 
to his importunity : he depended on their curiosity and indulgence, 
and embarked. on a second voyage; but on his entrance into the 
Adriatic, the ship was assailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate 
teacher, who like Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast, was 
struck dead by a flash of lightning. The humane Petrarch dropt a 
tear on his disaster; but he was most anxious to learn whether 
some copy of Euripides or Sophocles might not be saved from the 
hands of the mariners (95). 

But the faint rudiments of Greek learning, which Petrarch had Foundation 
encouraged and Boccace had planted, soon withered and expired. 0 | f ,Jp,,gf£ k 
Tho succeeding generation was content for a while with the im- '“tny 
provement of Latin eloquence; nor \yas it beforethe end of the four- ciirvsoioru, 
teenth century that a new and perpetual flame was rekindled in 1390— mis . 
Italy (96). Previous to his own journey, the emperor Manuel des- 
patched his envoys and orators to implore the compassion of the 
Western princes. Of these envoys, the most conspicuous, or the 
most learned, was Manuel Chrysoloras(97), of noble birth, and 
whose Roman ancestors are supposed to have migrated with the 
great Constantine. After visiting the coarts of France and England, 
where he obtained some contributions and more promises, the envoy 
was invited to assume the office of a professor ; and Florence had 
again the honour of this second invitation. By his knowledge, not 
only of the Greek, but of the Latin tongue, Chrysoloras deserved 


(95) Leontins, or Leo PiUtus, is sufficiently mule known by Hody ( p. 2 — II.) ami the abbe de 
Sade (Vie de Pvtrarqne, tom. iii. p. 625— 634. 670 — 673.), who has very happily caught the lively 
and dramatic manner of bis original. 

(96) Dr. Hody [p. 54.) is angry with Leonard Aretin, Guarinns, Paulus Jot ins, &c for affirming, 
that the Greek letters were restored in Italy pott ssptingerUot annot : at if, says he, they liad 
flourished till the end of the viith century. These writer* most probably reckoned from the last 
period of the exarchate; and the presence of the Greek magistrates and troops at Raveuua aud 
Rome must have preserved, in some degree, the use of their native tongue. 

(97) See the article oi Emanuel, or Uanuel Chrysoloras, in Hody (p, }2— 54) and Tirabosclii (tom. vii. 
p. 113 — 118.) The precise dale of his arrival floats between the years I39'J and liOU, aud is only 
coulincd by the reign of Bouifacc IX. 
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the stipend, and surpassed the expectation, of the republic. His 
school was frequented by a crowd o f disciples of every rank and 
age; and one of these* in a general history, has described his motives 
and his suedess. -“At that time," says Leonard Arctin(98), “I 
“ was a student of the civil law ; but my soul was inflamed w ith 
“ the love of letters ; aftd I bestowed some application on the sciences 
“ of logic and rhetoric. On the arrival of Manuel, I hesitated 
‘'whether I should desert my legal studies, or relinquish this golden 
“ opportunity; and thus, in the ardour of youth, I communed 
“ with my own mind — Wilt thou bo wanting to thyself, and tby 
“ fortune? Will thou refuse to bo introduced to a familiar con- 
“ verse with Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes ? with those poets, 
“ philosophers, and orators, of w hom such wonders are related, 
“ and who are celebrated by every age as the great masters of hu- 
“ man scfence? Of professors and scholars in civil law, a suffi- 
cient supply will always bo found in our universities; but a 
“ teacher, and such a teacher, of the Greek language, if he once be 
“ suffered to escape, may never afterwards be retrieved. Convinced 
“by these reasons, I gave myself to Chrysoloras; and so strong 
“ was my passion, tliat the lessons which 1 had imbibed in the day 
“ were the constant subject of ray nightly dreams(99)." At the. 
same time and place, the Latin classics were explained by John of 
Ravenna, tho domestic pupil of Petrarch (100) : the Italians, who 
illustrated their age and country, were formed in this double school; 
and Florence became tho fruitful seminary of Greek and Roman 
erudition (101). The presence of the emperor recalled Chrysoloras 
from the college to the court ; but he afterwards taught at Pavia 
and Rome with equal industry and applause. The remainder of 
his life, about fifteen years, was divided between Italy and Con- 
stantinople, between embassies and lessons. In the noble office of 
enlightening a foreign nation, the grammarian was not unmindful 
of a more sacred duty to his prince and country; and Emanuel 
Chrysoloras died at Constance on a public mission from the em- 
peror to the council. 

(98) The name of ititfiiHM lias been assumed by live or six natives of Arrsso In Tuscany, of whom 
the uiml famous and the most worthless lived in the xvilh rrutuiy. Leonard** Brnnus Are- 
tinus the disciple of Chrysoloras, was a linguist, an orator, and an historian, tbo secretary of 
four successive pope*, and the chancellor ol the republic of Florence, where lie died A. 1). 1444, 
at the age of seventy*live ( Fabric. Dihliol. medii ASvi, tom. i. p. 190, &c. Timboschi, tom. vii. 
p. 33—38.). 

(99) See. the passage in Areim. Commcutario Hr rum suo tempore io Italia grstarum, apud Ho* 
diuin, p. 28 -30. 

(100) In this domestic discipline, Petrarch, who loved the youth, often complains of the eager 
curiosity, restless temper, and proud in-hog*, which announce the genius ami glory of a riper age. 
( Menioires snr 1‘etrarque, tom. in. p. 7UU— 709.). 

(101) Htnc Gca-ctc Lalituequc scliolat exorLe suul, Gujiiuo Fbdclpho, Leonardo Aretino, Caro- 
loquo, ac plerisque aim lauquaui «x equo Tiojann prodeuulilius, quorum cioulatione multa ingenia 
deinccps ad laudem excitata sunt ( IMatma in Bonilaem IX.). Another Italian writer add* the 
name* of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, Ouiuibonus Vioccotius, Hoggins, Franciscos Harharux, dtc. But 
1 question whether a ugid chronology would allow Lbrysolora, all those eminent scholars ( Uodius. 
p. 23 — 27, Ac.). 
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After his example, the restoration of the Greek letters in Italy 
-was prosecuted by a series of emigrants, who were destitute of 
fortune, and endowed with learning, or at least with language. 
From the terror or. oppression of the Turkish arms, the natives of 
Thessalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land of freedom, cu- 
riosity, and wealth. The synod introduced into Florence the lights 
of the Greek church and the oracles of the Platonic philosophy; and 
the fugitives who adhered to the union, had the double merit of 
renouncing their country, not only fot the Christian, but for the ca- 
tholic, cause. A patriot, who sacrifices his party and conscience 
to the allurements of favour, may be possessed however of the pri- 
vate and social virtues: he no longer hears the reproachful epithets 
of slave and apostate; and the consideration which he acquires 
among his new Associates will restore in his own eyes the dignity of 
his character. The prudent conformity of Itessarion was rewarded 
with the Roman purple : he fixed hjs residence in Italy ; and the 
Greek cardinal, the titular patriarch of Constantinople, was re- 
spected as the chief and protector of his nation (102): his abilities 
were exercised in the legations of bologna, Venice, Germany, and 
France; and his election to the chair of St. Peter fioated fur a mo- 
ment on the uncertain breath of a conclave(103). His ecclesias- 
tical honours diffused a splendour and pre-eminence over his li- 
terary merit and- service:' his palace was a school; as often as the 
cardinal visited the Vatican, he was attended by a learned train of 
both nations (10k); of men applauded by themselves aud the public; 
and whose writings, now overspread with dust, were popular and 
useful in their own times. 1 shall not attempt to enumerate the 
restorers of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century ; and it may 
be stdllcieut to mention with gratitude the names of Theodore Cara, 
of George of Trebizond, of John Argyropulus, and Demetrius Clial- 
cocondylcs, who taught their native language in the schools of Flo- 
rence and Rome. Their labours were not inferior to those of 
Bessarion, whose purple they revered, and whose .fortune was the 
secret object of their envy. Rut the lives of these grammarians were 
bumble and obscure: they had declined the lucrative paths of the 
church; their dress and manners secluded them from the commerce 
of the world ; and since they were confined to the merit, they might 


Tho Greek, 
1400—1500- 
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and merit*. 


(102) See in Hotly the article of Bowarioo ( p. IM— ITT.). Theodore Gan, George of Trebisoad, 
and the rot of the Crocks whom t have named or omitted, are inserted in their proper chapter* of 
his learned work. Sou likewise Tirabnochi, in the lat and 2d parts of ibe villi tome. 

(103) The cardinals knocked at hit door, bat hi* conclavist refused to intorrnpt the studies of 
Bmanon ; “ Nicholas," said lie, “ thy reaped has coat llieo an bat, aud mo the tiara." * 

(104) Such as George of Trcbisood, Theodore Gaia, Argyropulus, Androuicus of Thestalouica, 
Philalphus, Poggius, Blond us, Nicholas Perm, Valla, Campanus, Piatina, die. Viri (say* Body, 
vrith the pious seal of a scholar) nullo x*o perituri (p. 156.). 


* Roscoc ( Life of Loreoio de’ Medici, vol. i. p. 75.) considers that Hotly has refuted this “ idle 
“UU."— M. 
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be content with the rewards, of learning. From this character, 
Janus Lascaris(105) will deserve -an exception. His eloquence, 
politeness, and Imperial descent, recommended him to the French 
monarchs; and in the same cities he was alternately employed to 
teach and to negotiate. Duty and interest prompted them to cul- 
tivate the study of the Latin language; and the most successful at- 
tained the faculty of writing and speaking with fluency and ele- 
gance in a foreign idiom. But they ever retained the inveterate 
vanity of their country: their praise, or at least "their esteem, was 
reserved for the national writers, to whom they owed their fame 
and subsistence ; and they sometimes betrayed their contempt in 
licentious criticism or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the oratory of 
Tully(lOG). The superiority of these masters arose from the fa- 
miliar use of a living language; and their first disciples were inca- 
pable of discerning how far they had degenerated from the know- 
ledge, and even the practice, of. their ancestors. A vicious pronun- 
ciation (107), which they introduced, was banished from -the schools 
by the reason of the succeeding age. Of the power of the Greek 
accents they were ignorant; and those musical notes, which, from 
an Attic tongue, and to an Attic car, must have been the secret soul 
of harmony, were to their eyes, as to our own, no more than mi- 
nute and unmeaning marks, in prose superfluous, and troublesome 
in verse. The art of grammar they truly possessed : the valuable 
fragments of Apollonius and Herodian were transfused into their 
lessons; and their treatises of syntax and etymology, though devoid 
of philosophic spirit, are still useful to the Greek student. In the 
shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive seized a fragment 
of treasure, a copy of some author, who, without his industry, might 
have perished : the transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous, 
and sometimes an elegant, pen ; and the text was corrected and ex- 
plained by their own comments, or those of the elder scholiasts. 


{105] lit* was born before the taking of Constantinople, bat bis honourable life was stretched far 
into tlie ivith century {X. P. 1535). Leo X. ami Francis I. were bis noblest patrons, under whose 
ausp'Ces be founiled the Greek college! of Home and Pari* ( Hody, p. '247 — 275.). He left posterity 
in France; but the counts de Vinitmille, and ibeir numerous branches, derive the nameol Lascari« 
from a doubtful marriage in the xmlh century with the daughter of a Greek emperor (Ducange, 
Fa m. Bvzanl. p. ‘224—230.). 

(Iu6| Two of Ins epigrams against Virgil, and three against Tally, are preserved and refuted by 
Franctscus Floridtts, who can find no belter names than Grain I us incpiits et impudent (Hody, 
p. 274.)- iu our own limes, an Eughsli critic has accused the A£iicid of containing mulla langnida, 
nugatona, spiritu cl majevtale i-armiuis heroin defects ; many Mich verses as he, the said Jeremiah 
HarWland, would have been ashamed of owning fprefat. ad Slatii Sylvas, p. 21, 22.}. 

(107, Emanuel Cbrysoloras, and bis colleague*, are accused of ignorance, envy, or avarice (Syl- 
loge, tSic. tom. ii. p. '233.). The modern Greeks pronounce the {) as a V cousonant, and confound 
three vowels (tj iv), and several diphthongs Snrh was the vulgar pronunciation which the 
stern Gardiner maintained .-by penal Malule* in the university of Cambridge : but the momm liable 
fir, represented to an Attic ear the bleating of sheep, anil a bellwether is better evidence than a 
bishop or a chancellor* The treatises of those scholars, particularly Erasmus, who asserted a more 
dtulcal pronunciation, are collected in the Sv lingo of ilavercamp (2 volt, in octavo, Lugd. Bat. 
1736, 1710) : but it is didicult to paml sounds by words; and in their reference to modern use, 
they can be understood only by their respective countrymen. \\ c may observe, that our peculiar 
pronunciation of the 0, fA, is approved by Erasmus (tom. ii. p. I3u.). 
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The sense, though not the spirit, of the Greek classics, was inter- 
preted to the Latin world : the beauties of style evaporate in a ver- 
sion ; tout the judgment of TKfeodortf Gaza selected the more solid 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and their natural histories of 
animals and plants opened a rich fund of genuine ajid experimental 
science. 

Yet the fleeting shadows of metaphysics were pursued with more ike putooic 
curiosity and ardour. After a long oblivion, Plato was revived in * ,luta#rh ** 
Italy iiy a veperable Greek (108), who taught in the house of Cosmo 
of Medicis. AN hile the synod of Florence was involved in theolo- 
gical debafe, some beneficial consequences might flow from the study 
of his elegant philosophy : his style is the purest standard of the 
Attic dialect ; and his sublime thoughts are sometimes adapted to 
familiar conversation, and sometimes adorned with the richest co- 
lours of poetry and eloquence. The dialogues of Plato are a dra- 
matic picture or the life and death of a sage; and, as often as he 
descends from the clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of 
truth, of our country, and of mankind. The precept and example 
of Socrates recommended a modest doubt and liberal inquiry; and 
if the Platonists, with blind devotion, adored the visions and er- 
rors of their divine master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry, 
dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school. So equal, yet so oppo- 
site, are the merits of Plato and Aristotle, that they may be balanced 
in endless controversy; but some spark of freedom may -be produced 
by the collision of adverse servitude. The modern Greeks were 
divided between the two sects: with more fury than skill they 
fought under the banner of their leaders ; and the field of battle was 
removed in their flight from Constantinople to Rome. But this phi- 
losophical debate soon degenerated into an angry and personal 
quarrel of grammarians; and llessarion, though an advocate for 
Plato, protected the national honour, by interposing the advice and 
authority of a mediator. In the gardens of the Medici, the acade- 
mical doctrine was enjoyed by the polite and learned : but their 
philosophic society was quickly dissolved; and if the writings of the 
Attic sage were perused in the closet, the more powerful Stagyrite 
continued to reign, the oracle of the church and school (100). 

I have fairly represented the literary merits of the Greeks ; yet it Emulation 
must be confessed, that they were seconded and surpassed by the “y^ESS! 
ardour of the Latins. Italy was divided into many independent 
states; and at that time it was the ambition of princes and repub- 
lics to vie with each other in the encouragement and reward of li- 


I 


(108) George Getnutus Pletho, a various and voluminous writer, the master of Bessarion, and all 
the Platonists of the times. Be visited Italy in hi* old age, and soon returned to end hi* days in 
Peloponnesus. Seethe curious Diatribe of Leo Allatiu* de Gcorgiis, in Fabriotis ( Bibhol. Grxc. 
tom. x. p. 739—756.). 

(109) The stale of the Platonic philosophy in Italy is illustrated by Boivin (Mem. do 1‘Acad. dcs 
Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 715—739.}, and Tiraboscbl (tom. vi. P. i. p. 259-288.). 
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terature. The fame of Nicholas the Fifth (110) has not been ade- 
quate to his merits. From a plebeian origin he raised himsolf by 
his virtue and learning: the character of the man prevailed over the 
interest of the pope ; and ho sharpened those weapons which were 
soon pointed against the Roman church (111). He had been the 
friend of the most eminent scholars of the age : he became their pa* 
tron ; and such Was the humility of his manners, that the change 
was scarcely discernible either to them or to himself. If he pressed 
the acceptance of a liberal gift, it was not as the measure of desert, 
but as the proof of benevolence ; and w hen modest merit declined 
his bounty, “ accept it,” would he say, with a consciousness of his 
own worth : “ ye wiU not always have a Nicholas among you." 
The influence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he ex- 
erted that influence in the searoh, not of benufices, but of books. 
From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from the darkest monas* 
teries of Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts 
of the writers of antiquity; and wherever the original could not be 
removed, a faithful copy was transcribed and transmitted for his use. 
The Vatican, the old repository for bulls and legends, for supersti- 
tion and forgery, was daily replenished with more precious furni- 
ture; and such w as the industry of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight 
years he formed a library of five thousand volumes. To his muni- 
ficence the Latin world was indebted for the versions of Xenophon, 
Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo’s 
Geography, of the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plalo and 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of live fathers of the 
Greek church. The example of the Roman pontilf was proceded or 
imitated by a Florentine merchant, who governed the republic with- 
out arms and without a title. Cosmo of Mcdicis (112) was the fa- 
ther of a line of princes, whose nams and age are almost synony- 
mous with the restoration of learning: his credit was ennobled into 
fame ; his riches were dedicated to the service of mankind ; he cor- 
responded at once with Cairo and London: and a cargo of Indian 
spices and Greek books was often imported in the same vessul. 
The genius and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered him not 
only a patron, but a judge and candidate, in the literary race. In 
his palace, distress w as entitled to relief, and merit to reward : his 

(110) See the Life of Nicholas V. by two contemporary ambers, Janotln* Manetln* (tom. iii. P. U. 

р. 905 — 962. ) and Vespasian of Florence (tom. xxt. p. 261 — 290.) in the collection ol Mura ton ; and 
consult TiruhoH-Ui (lom. v|. P. t. p. 46—52. 100.) and Hotly in the article* of Theodor* Onus, George 
of Trelmood,dfr. 

(111) Lord Bolingbroke observes, with truth and spirit, that the pope* lu this instauce were 
worse politicians than the muftis a"* 1 t hat tin* charm which had bourn! mankind for so many agaa 
wa« broken by the magician* themselves ( Letters on the Study of History, L vi. p. 165, 106. octavo 
edition, 1779). 

(112) See the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenao of Medici*, ip Tiraboschi (tom. vi.P. i. I. i. 

с. 2.), who bestows a due measure of praise on Alphonso of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukes of 
Milan, Ferrara, Lrluoo, die, T lie republic of Venice has deserved the least from tbo gratitude of 
scholar*. 
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leisure hours were delightfully spent in the Platonic academy : he 
encouraged the emulation of Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo 
Poiilian; and his active missionary Janus Lascaris returned from 
the East with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, fourscore of 
which were a6 yet unknown in the libraries of Europe (113). The 
rest of Italy was animated by a similar spirit, and the progress of 
the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. The Latins held tbo 
exclusive property of their own literature; and these disciples of 
Greece were soon capable of transmitting and improving the lessons 
which tliey had imbibed. After a short succession of foreign 
teachers, the tide of emigration subsided; but the language of Con- 
stantinople was spread beyond the Alps ; and the natives of France, 
Germany, and England (Ilk), imparted to their country tho sacred 
fire which they had kindled in the schools of Florence and 
Rome (115). In the productions of the mind, as in those of the 
soil, the gifts of nature are excelled by industry and skill: the Greek 
authors, forgotten on the banks of the llissus, have been illustrated 
on those of tbo Elbe and the Thames: and liessarioa or Gaza might 
have envied the superior science of the Barbarians; Ihc accuracy of 
Budams, the taste of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the eru- 
dition of Scaliger, the discernment of Keiskc, or of Bentley. On the 
side of the Latins, the discovery of printing was a casual advantage: 
but this useful art has been applied by Aldus, and his innumerable 
successors, to perpetuate and multiply the works of antiquity (116). 
A single manuscript imported from Greece is revived in tea thousand 
copies; and each copy is fairor than tho original. In this form, 
Homer and Plato would peruse with more satisfaction their own 
writings; and their scholiasts must resign the prize to the labours of 
our W estern editors. 

Before the revival of classic literature, the Barbarians in Europe 

(113) Tirabosehi ( lom. vi. P. i, p. 104.) from the preface of Janus Lascaris to the Creek An- 
thology, printed at Florence 1494. Latebaut (says Aldus in his preface to tho Greek orators, 

apud Hod mra, p. 219. ) in Albo TbracU' monte. Eas Lascaris in Italiam reportavit. Mi- 

scrat enim ipsutn Laurentius ille Medice* in Gra?ciam ad inquireiidos simul, et ipiautovis ctuendos 
pretio bonus libros. It is remarkable enough, that the research was facilitated by sultan 
Baja ret II. 

(114) Tho Greek language was introduced into the university of Oxford in the last years of the 
xvth century, by Grocyn, Linacer, and Latimer, who bad all studied at Florence under Deme- 
trius Chalcocondyles. Sec Dr. Knight's curious Life of Erasmus. Although a stout academical 
patriot, he is forced lo acknowledge that Erasmus learned Greek at Oxford, and taught it at 
Cambridge. 

(115) The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of Greek learning. When Aldus 
was alvoul to publish the Greek scholiasts on Sophocles and Euripides, Case [ said they ), cave hoc 
facias, ne liarbari istis adjuli domi maneant, et pouciores in llaliaui veuliU’.ui ( Dr. knight, iu his 
life of Erasmus, p. 365. from Ueaius Rhenanus). 

(116) The pres, of Aldus Mauutius, a Roman, was established at Venice about the year 1494 : ho 
printed above sixty considerable works of Greek literature, almost all for the first lime; several 
containing different treatise* and authors, and of several authors two, three, or four editions 
(Fabric, llihliol. Grate, loin. xiii. p. 605. die.). Tet bis glory must not tempt us lo forget, that 
the first Greek book, the Grammar of Constantine Lascaris, was printed at Milan in 1476; and 
that the Florence Homer of I486 displays all tbe luxury of the typographical art. See the Au- 
nales Typographic! of Maiairo, and the bibliographic Instructive of lie Bure, a knowing bookseller 
of Paris. 
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ck and aboM were immersed in ignorance; and their vulgar tongues were marked 
kming. 1 with the rudeness and poverty of their manners. The students of 
the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece were introduced to a 
new world of light and science ; to the society of the free and po- 
lished nations of antiquity; and to a familiar converse with those 
immortal men who spoke the sublime language of eloquence and 
reason. Such an intercourse must tend to refine the taste, and to 
elevate the genius, of the moderns; and yet, from the first experi- 
ments, it might appear that the study of the ancients had given 
fetters, rather than wings, to the human mind. However laudable, 
the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast; and the first disciples 
of the Greeks and Romans were a colony of strangers in the midst 
of their age and country. The minute and laborious diligence which 
explored the antiquities of remote times might have improved or 
adorned the present state of society; the critic and metaphysician 
were the slaves of Aristotle; the poets, historians, and orators, were 
proud to repeat the thoughts and words of the Augustan age; the 
works of nature were observed with the eyes of Pliny and Theo- 
phrastus ; and some Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion to 
the gods of Homer and Plato (117). The Italians were oppressed 
by the strength and numbfer of their ancient auxiliaries : the century 
after the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd 
of Latin imitators, who decently repose on our shelves; but in that 
sera of learning it will not be easy to discern a real discovery of 
science, a work of invention or eloquence, in the popular language 
of the country (118). But as soon as it had been deeply saturated 
with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into vegetation and 
life ; the modern idioms were refined ; the classics of Athens and 
Rome inspired a pure taste and a generous emulation ; and in Italy, 
as afterwards in France and England, the pleasing reign of poetry 
and fiction was succeeded by the light of speculative and experi- 
mental philosophy. Genius may anticipate the season of maturity; 
but in the education of a people, as in that of an individual, memory 
must be exercised, before the powers of reason and fancy can beex- 
' panded : nor may the artist hope to eqpal or surpass, till he has 
learned to imitate, the works of his predecessors. 


(117) 1 will select three singular examples of ibis classic enthusiasm. 1. At the synod of Flo- 

rence. Gem isles Ph-llm said, in familiar conversation, to George of Trebizond, that in a short time 
mankind would unanimously renounce the Gospel and the Koran, for a religion similar to that of 
the Gentiles ( I.eo Allalins, apud Knbricium, tom. x. p. 751.), 2. Paul II. persecuted the Roman 

academy, which had been founded by roraponius L;etu* ; and the principal members were accused 
of beresv, impiety, and pagan turn (lira boschi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 81, 82.). 3. In the next century, 

some scholars and poets iu France celebrated the success of Jodelle's tragedy of Cleopatra, by a 
festival of Bacchus, and, as it is said, by the sacrifice of a goat { Bayle, Dictionnaire, JODELLC, 
Fonteuelle, tom iii. p. 56 — 6l.). Yet the spirit of bigotry might often discern a serious impiety in 
the sportive play of fancy and learning. 

(1 18) The survivor Boccace died in the year 1375 ; and we cannot place before 1480 the compo- 
sition of the Morgante Maggiorc ofPalcf, and the Orlando Innamoralo of Boiardo (Tiraboschi, tom. si. 
P. li. p. 174—177.). 
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Schism of the Greeks and Latins. — Reign and Character of Amurath the Second. — 
Crusade of Ladislaus King of Hungary. — His Defeat and Death. — John Huniades. — 
Scanderheg. — Constantine PaUcologus, last Emperor of the East. 


The respective merits of Rome and Constantinople are compared comers™ 
and celebrated by ' an eloquent Greek, the father of the Italian COQ&UUtiDO* 
schools (1) . The view of the ancient capital, the seat of his ancestors, 1>le ' 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of Emanuel Chrysoloras ; 
and he no longer blamed the exclamation of an old sophist, that 
Rome was the habitation not of men, but of gods. Those gods, and 
those men, had long since vanished; but, to the eye of liberal enthu- 
siasm, the majesty of ruin restored the iniage of her ancient prospe- 
rity. The monuments of the consuls and Caesars, of the martyrs and 
apostles, engaged on all sides the curiosity of the philosopher and the 
Christian ; and he confessed, that in every age the arms and the re- 
ligion of Rome were destined to reign over the earth. While Chry- 
soloras admired the venerable beauties of the mother, he was not 
forgetful of his native country, her fairest daughter, her Imperial co- 
lony ; and the Byzantine patriot expatiates with zeal and truth on the 
eternal advantages of nature, and the more transitory glories of art 
and dominion, which adorned, or had adorned, the city of Constan- 
tine. Yet the perfection of the copy still redounds (as he modestly 
observes) to the honour of the original, and parents are delighted to be 
renewed, and even excelled, by the superior merit of their children. 

“ Constantinople,” says the orator, “ is situato on a commanding 
“ point, between Europe and Asia, between the Archipelago and the 
“ Euxine. By her interposition, the two seas, and the two conti- 
“ nents, are united for the common benefit of nations; and the gates 
“ of commerce may be shut or opened at her command. The har- 
“ hour, encompassed on all sides by the sea and the continent, is the 
“ most secure and capacious in the world. The walls and gates of 
“ Constantinople may be compared .with those of Babylon : the 
“ towers are many; each tower is a solid and lofty structure; and 
“ the second wall, the outer fortification, would be sufficient for the 
“ defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. A broad and rapid 
“stream may be introduced into the ditches; and the artificial 
“ island may bo encompassed, like Athens (2), by land or water.” 

(1) The cpi*tle of Emanuel Chrysoloras to the emperor John Palvologu* will not offend the 
eye or ear of a classical student (ad calcern Codini dc Autupiitatibui C. P. p. 107 — 126.). The su- 
perscription suggests a chronological remark, that John PaUcologus II. was associated in the empire 
before the year X 4 1 4, the date of Chrysoloras’* death. A still earlier dale, at least 1408, is deduced 
from the age of his youngest sons, Demetrius and Thomas, who were both Porphyroyenid ( Du- 
cange. Fain. Kvzanl. p. 244. 247.). 

(2) Somebody observed that the city of Athens might be circumnavigated (ft; tiiitv rJ)» ivoitv 
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Two strong and natural causes are alleged, for the perfection of the 
model of new Rome. The royal founder reigned over the most il- 
lustrious nations of the globe ; and in the accomplishment of his de- 
signs, the power of the Romans was combined with the art and 
science of the Greeks. Other cities have been reared to maturity 
by accident and time: their beauties are mingled with disorder and 
deformity; and the inhabitants, unwilling to remove from their na- 
tal spot, are incapable of correcting the errors of their ancestors, 
and the original vices of situation or climate. Rut the free idea of 
Constantinople was formed and executed by a single mind; and the 
primitive model was improved by the obedient real of the subjects 
and successors of the first monarch. The adjacent isles were stored 
with an inexhaustible supply of marble; but the various materials 
were transported from the most remote shores of Europe and Asia ; 
and the public and private buildings, the palace, churches, aquo- 
ducts, cisterns, porticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatness of the capital of the East. The superfluity 
of wealth was spread along the shores of Enrope and Asia ; and the 
Byzantine territory, as far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the 
long wall, might be considered as a populous suburb and a perpe- 
tual garden. In this fiattering picture, the past and the present, 
the times of prosperity and decay, are artfully confounded ; but a 
sigh and a confession escape from the orator, that his wretched 
country was the shadow and sepulchre of its former self. The 
works of ancient sculpture had been defaeed by Christian zeal or 
Barbaric violence; the fairest structures were demolished; and tho 
marbles of Paros or INtimidia were burnt for lime, or applied to the 
meanest uses. Of many a statue, the place ivas marked by an 
empty pedestal ; of many a column, the size was determined by a 
broken capital; the tombs of the emperors were scattered on the 
ground ; the stroke of time was accelerated by storms and earth- 
quakes; and the vacant space was adorned, by vulgar tradition, with 
fabulous monuments of gold and silver. Krom these wonders, 
which lived only in memory or belief, he distinguishes, however, 
the porphyry pillar, the column and colossus of Justinian (8), and 
the church, more especially the dome, of St. Sophia; the best con- 
clusion, since it could not be described according to its merits, and 
after it no other object could deserve to be mentioned. But he for- 
gets that, a century before, the trembling fabrics of the colossus and 

T mv AOtjvouwv <?vvot^at x»< Trxpawitiv x«s <irrpisr).t7v). Bui what maybe true in a rhe- 
torical sense nf Constantinople, ran not he applied to the situation ol Athens, five miles from the 
sen, and not intersected or surrounded by any navigable streams. 

Nicephoros Cregoras has described the Colossus of Justinian [I. *li. 12.) : but his measures 
•re false and inconsistent. The editor Boltin roomlted hht friend Ofrardon ; and the sculptor 
give him the true proportions of an equestrian statue. That of Justinian was still visible to 
lVler Gyllina, not on the column, but in the outward court of the seraglio; and he was at 
Constantinople when it was melted down, and cast into a bras* cannon (do Topograph. C. P. 
I. H. c. IT.). 
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the church had been saved and supported by the timely care of An- 
dronieus the Elder. ,, Thirty years after the emperor had fortified 
St. Sophia with two new buttresses or pyramids, the eastern hemi- 
sphere suddenly gave way; and the images, the altars, and the sanc- 
tuary, were crushed by the falling min. The mischief indeed was 
speedily repaired ; the rubbish was cleared by the incessant labour 
of every rank and age; and the poor remains of riches and industry 
were consecrated by the Greeks to the most stately and venerable 
temple of the East (4). 

The last hope of the falling city and empire was placed in the the cr«k 
harmony of the mother and daughter, in the maternal tenderness 
of Rome, and the filial obedience of Constantinople. In the synod 
of Florence, the Greeks and Latins had embraced, and subscribed, imo-uw. 
and promised ; but these signs of friendship were perfidious or fruit- 
less (5) ; . and the baseless fabric of the union vanished like a 
dream (6). The emperor and his prelafes returned home in the 
Venetian galleys ; but as they touched at the Morea and the isles of 
Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins complained that the 
pretended union would be an instrument of oppression. No sooner 
did they land on the Byzantine shore, than they were saluted, or 
rather assailed, with a general murmur of zeal and discontent. 

During their absence, above two years, the capital had been de- 
prived of its civil and ecclesiastical rulers : fanaticism fermented in 
anarchy; the most furious monks reigned over the conscience of 
women and bigots ; and the hatred of the Latin name was the first 
principle of nature and religion. Before his departure for Italy, 
the emperor had flattered the city with the assurance of a prompt 
relief and a powerful succour ; and the clergy, confident in their 
orthodoxy and science, had promised themselves and their flocks 
an easy victory over the blind shepherds of the West. The double 
disappointment exasperated the Greeks ; the conscience of the sub- 
acribing prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation was past; 
and they .had more to dread from the public resentment, than they 
could hope from the favour of the emperor or the pope. Instead 
of justifying their conduct, they deplored their weakness, professed 
their contrition, and cast themselves on the mercy of God and their 
brethren. To the reproachful question, what had been the event 

(4) See the decay and repairs of Si. Sophia, in Nicephoros Gregoras ( I. vii. 12. 1. XV. 2.). The 
building was propped by Andronicus in 1317, the eastern hemisphere fell in 1345. The Greeks, in 
their pompon* rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holiness of the church, an earthly heaven, the abode 
of angels, and of God himself, dfc. 

(5) The genuine and original narrative of Syropulus (p. 312— 351.) opens the schism from the 
first office of the Greeks at Venice, to the general opposition at Constantinople of the clergy and 

people. 

(6) On the schism of Constantinople, see Phranza f 1. IS. e. 17.}, taonieus Chalcondyles ( 1. w». 
p. 155 — 158.), and Dncas (c. 9l.); the last of whom writes with truth and freedom. Among the 
moderns wc may distinguish the continnator of Plenty {tom. xxii. p. 338, dfe. 401. 420, &c.) and 
Spomlanus ( A. D. 1440—50 ). The sense of the latter is drowned in prejudice and passion, as 
soon as Rome and religion are concerned. 
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or the use of their Italian synod? they answered with sighs and 
tears, “ Alas ! we have made a new faith ;^we have exchanged 
“ piety for impiety ; we have betrayed the immaculate sacrifice; 
“ and wo are become Azymitu." (The Azvmites were those 
who celebrated the communion with unleavened bread; and I must 
retract or qualify the praisa which 1 have bestowed on the grow ing 
philosophy of the limes.) “ Ales I we have been seduced by dis- 
“ tress, hy fraud, and by the hopes and fears of a transitory life. 
“ Tht hand that has signed the udion should be cut off; and the 
“ tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves to be torn 
“ from the root.” The best proof of their repentance was an in- 
crease of zeal for the most trivial rites and the most incomprehen- 
sible doctrines; and an absolute separation from all, without ex- 
cepting their prince, who preserved some regard for honour and 
consistency. After the decease of the patriarch Joseph, the arch- 
bishops of Heradca' and Trebizoud had courage to refuse Die va- 
cant office; and cardinal Bessarion preferred the warm and com- 
fortable shelter of the Vatican. The choice of the emperor and his 
clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus : ho was consecrated 
in St. Sophia, but the temple was vacant. The tross-bearers abdi- 
cated their service ; the infection spread from, the dlly to the vil- 
lages ; and Metrophanes discharged, without cfTect, some ecclesias- 
tical thunders against a nation of schismatics. The eyes of the 
Greeks were directed to Mark of Ephesus, Lite champion of his 
country ; and the sufferings of the holy confessor w ore repaid w ith 
a tribute of admiration and applause, llis example and writings 
propagated tjie (lame of religious discord ; age and infirmity soon 
removed him from the world ; but the gospel of Mark was not a 
law of forgiveness; and he requested with his dying breath, that 
none of the adherents of Home might attend his obsequies or pray 
for his soul. 

The schism was not confined to the narrow limits of the Byzan- 
tine empire. Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre, the three patri- 
archs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, assembled a nume- 
rous synod ; disowned their representatives at Ferrara and Florence; 
condemned the creed and council of the Latins ; and threatened 
the emperor of Constantinople with the censures of the Eastern 
chureh. Of the sectaries of the Creek communion, the Russians 
were the most powerful, ignorant, and superstitious. Their pri- 
mate, tlie cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence to Moscow (7), 
to reduce the independent nation under the Roman yoke. But the 


(7) Isidore wi s metropolitan of Kiow, but the Greek* subject to Poland have removed that so.* 
from the rums of kiow to Lemberg, or Leopold ( ilcrbcslcin, in Ramusio, uun. ii. p. 127.]. On lh«* 
other band, the Russians transferred their spiritual ol*d»eoce to the archbishop, who became, io 
1S88, the patriarch, of Moscow (Levesque, Hist, dc Russie, tom. iii. $. 188. 190. from a Greek MS. 
at Turin, Iter cl labores Arcbiepiscopi Arscnii]. 
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Russian bishops had been educated at Mount Athos; and the prince 
and people embraced the theology of their priests. They were 
scandalised by the title, the pomp, the Latin cross of the legate, the 
friend of those impious men who shaved their beards, and per- 
formed the divine office with gloves on their hands and rings on 
their fingers : Isidore was condemned by a synod ; his person was 
imprisoned in a monastery ; and it was w ith extreme difficulty, that 
the cardinal could escape from the hands of a fierce and fanatic 
people (8). The Russians refused a passage to the missionaries of 
Rome who aspired to convert the Pagans beyond the Tanais (9) ; 
and their refusal was justified by the maxim, that the guilt of idola- 
try is less damnable than that of schism. The errors of the Bohe- 
mians were excused by their abhorrence of the pope ; and a depu- 
tation of the Greek clergy solicited the friendship of those sanguinary 
enthusiasts (10). While Eugenius triumphed in the union and or- 
thodoxy of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, or 
rather to the palace, of Constantinople. The zeal of Palaeologus 
had been excited by interest ; it was soon cooled by opposition : an 
attempt to violate the national belief might endanger his life and 
crown ; nor could the pious rebels be destitute of foreign and do- 
mestic aid. The sword of his brother Demetrius, who in Italy had 
maintained a prudent and popular silence, was half unsheathed in 
the cause of religion; and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was dis- 
pleased and alarmed by the seeming friendship of the Greeks and 
Latins. 

“ Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived forty-nine, and reigned thirty neign Jn ,i 
“ years, six months, and eight days. He was a just and valiant 5jnarau, r iif 
“ prince, of a great soul, patient of labours, learned, merciful, reli- 142 f_“( 5l 
“ gious, charitable ; a lover and ertcourager of the studious, and of *> b - »■ 

“ all who excelled in any art or science ; a good emperor, and a 
“ great general. No man obtained more or greater victories than 
“ Amurath ; Belgrade alone withstood his attacks. * Under his 
“ reign, the soldier was ever victorious, the citizen rich and secure. 

“ If he subdued any country, his first care was to build mosques 
“ and caravanseras, hospitals, and colleges. Every year he gave a 


(8) The curious narrative of Levesque ( Hist. de Russie, tom. ii. p. 242— 347.] is extracted from 
the patriarchal archives. The scenes of Ferrara and Florence are described by ignorance and pas- 
sion ; but the Russians are credible in the account of their own prejudices. 

(0) The Shamanism, the ancient religion of the Saroanxans and GymuosophisU, has been driven 
by the more popular Bramins from India into the northern deserts : the naked philosophers were 
compelled to wrap themselves in far; but they insensibly sunk into wizards aud' physicians. The 
■ordvans and Tcheremisses in the European Russia adhere to this religion, which is formed on the 
earthly model of one king or God, his ministers or angels, and the rebellious spirits who oppose hi* 
government. As these tribes of the Volga have no images, they might more justly retort on the 
Latin missionaries the name of idolaters ( Levesque, Hist, des Peoples soumis a la Domination da 
Russes, tom. i. p. 194 — 237. 423—480.). 

(10) Spondanus, Annal. Eccles. tom. ii. A. D. 1451, No. 13. The Epistle of the Greeks, with a 
Latin version, is extant in the college library at Prague. 
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“ thousand pieces of gold to the sons of the prophet ; and sent two 
11 thousand live hundred to the religious persons of Mecca, Medina, 
“ and Jerusalem (11).” This portrait is transcribed from the his- 
torian of the Othman empire: but the applause of a servile and 
superstitions people has been lavished on the worst of tyrants : and 
the virtues of a sultan are often the vices most useful to himself, or 
most agreeable to his subjects. A nation ignorant of the equal be- 
nefits of liberty and law, must be awed by the flashes of arbitrary 
power : the cruelty of a despot will assume the character 6f justice; 
his profusion, of liberality ; his obstinacy, of firmness. If the 
most reasonable excuse be rejected, few acts of obedience will be 
found impossible; and guilt must tremble, where innocence cannot 
always he secure. The tranquillity of the people, and the discipline 
of the troops, were best maintained by perpetual action in the field : 
war was the trade of the Januaries; and those who survived the 
peril, and divided the spoil, applauded the generous ambition of 
their sovereign. To propagate the true religion, was the duty of a 
faithful Musufman : the unbelievers were his enemies, and those 
of the prophet; and, in the hands of the Turks, the cimeter was 
the only instrument of conversion. Under these circumstances, 
however, the justice and moderation of Amurath are attested by his 
conduct, and acknowledged by the Christians themselves; who con- 
sider a prosperous reign and a deaceful death as the reward of his 
singidar merits. In the vigour of his age and military power he 
seldom engaged in war till he was justified by a previous and ade- 
quate provocation : the victorious sultan was disarmed try submis- 
sion ; and in the observance of treaties, his word was inviolate and 
sacred (12). The* Hungarians were commonly the aggressors; he 
w as provoked by the revolt of Scanderbeg; and the perfidious Cara- 
manian was twice vanquished, and twice pardoned, by the Ottoman 
monarch. Before he in\ aded the Morea, Thebes had been surprised 
by the despot: in the conquest of Thessalonica the grandson of l!a- 
jazet might dispute the recent purchase of the Venetians; and after 
the first siege of Constantinople, the sultan was never templed, by 
the distress, the absence, or the injuries of Palaxtlogus to extinguish 
the dying light of the Byzantine empire. 

But the most striking feature in the life and character of Amu- 
rath is the double abdication of the Turkish throne ; and, wero not 
his motives debased by an alloy of superstition, we must praise the 
royal philosopher (13), who at the age of forty could discern the 


(II) flee Cantimlr, History or theOthman Pmpire, p. 94. Murad, or Morad. may be more corraot. 
bnt I hate preferred the popular name, to that obscure diligence which Is rarely successful in trans- 
lating an Orii-ulal, into lb- Roman, alphabet. 

(fv) See r.halenndyles (I. tII. p. 100. 190.), Doras (r. S3.), and Marinos Rarletins (In Tit. Sean- 
drrbeg, p. 143, 146.). In his good faith towards the garrison of Sfetigrade, he *as a lesson ac<l 
example to his son Mahomet. 

(13) Voltaire (Fatal sur I'Hiitoire Generate, c. 09. p. 20S, 204.) admires It Phi l—opk» Turti would 
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vanity of human greatness. Resigning the sceptre to his son, he 
retired to the pleasant residence of Magnesia ; but ho retired to tho 
society of saints and hermits. It was not till the fourth century of 
the Hegira, that the religion of Mahomet had been corrupted by an 
institution so adverse to his genius ; but in the age of the crusades, 
tire various orders of Dervishes were multiplied by the example of 
the Christian, and even the Latin, monks (lk). The lord of na- 
tions submitted to fast, and pray, and turn round' in endless rota- 
tion with Uie fanatics, who mistook the giddiness of the head for 
the illuininatiou of the spirit (15). But he was soon awakened from 
this dream of enthusiasm, by the Hungarian invasion ; and his obe- 
dient son was the foremost to urge the public danger and the wishes 
of the people. Under the banner of their veteran leader, the Jani- 
zaries fought and conquered ; but he withdrew from the field of 
■Varna, again to pray, to fast, and to turn round w ith his Magnesian 
brethren. These pious occupations were again interrupted by the 
danger of tho state. A victorious army disdained the inexperience 
of their youthful ruler: llie city of Adrianople was abandoned to 
rapine and slaughter ; and the unanimous divan implored his pre- 
sence to appease the tumult, and prevent the rebellion, of the Ja- 
nizaries. At the well-known voice of their master, they trembled 
and obeyed ; and the reluctant sultan was compelled to support his 
splendid servitude, till, at the end of four years, he w as relieved by 
tile angel of death. Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, have 
tempted several princes to descend from the throne ; and they have 
had leisure to repent of their irretrievable step. But Ainurath alone, 
in the full liberty of choice, after the trial of empire and solitude, 
has repeated his preference of a private life. 

After the departure of his Greek brethren, Eugenius had not been Fjwoai „, 
unmindful of their temporal interest; and his tender regard for the {£*■* 
Byzantine empire was animated by a just apprehension of the **««< is* 
Turks, who approached, and might soon invade, the borders of a. i>.’ lux 
Italy. But the spirit of the crusades had expired ; and the coldness 
of the Franks was not less unreasonable than their headlong pas- 
sion. In the eleventh century, a fanatic monk could precipitate 

he have bestowed the same praise on a Cbrislao prince for retiring to a monastery? ]o his way, 

Yoluirss was a bigot, an intolerant bigot. 

(14) S** ibe article* Dervischt, Fakir , ATajjer, Rohbaniat, in D’Herbolol’s Bibliolheqne Orien- 
tal*. Yet the subject is superficially treated from the Persian and Arabian writers. It is auiong 
the Turks that these orders have principally flourished. 

(15) Rycsut (in the present State of the Ottoman Empire, p. *242 — 268.) affords much information, 
which he drew from his personal conversation with the heads of the dervishes, most of whom as- 
cribed their origin to the time of Orchan. Be does not meulion the Zidudm ol Chalcoodyles (I. Tit. 
p. 286.), among whom Amurath retired : the Odd* of that author are the descendants of Mahouu t. 


* Gibbon has fallen into a remarkable error. Profane, not divioc, love was its cbidT neenpa- 

Tbe nnmonastic retreat of Amurath was that of lion : the only dance, that described by Horace 
an epicurean rather than of a dervish ; more like as belonging to the country, motus doccri gaodet 
that of Sardanapalus tban of Charles the Fifth, lonicos. hoe You Hammer, note, p. 652.— M. 
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Europe on Asia for the recovery of the holy sepulchre; but in the 
fifteenth, the most pressing motives of religion and policy were in- 
sufficient to unite the Latins in the defence of Christendom. Ger- 
many was an inexhaustible storehouse of men and arms (16) : but 
that complex and languid body required the impulse of a vigorous 
hand; and Frederic the Third was alike impotent in his personal 
character and his imperial dignity. A long war had impaired the 
strength, without satiating the animosity, of France and England (17) : 
but Philip duke of Burgundy was a vain and magnificent prince; 
and he enjoyed, without danger or expense, the adventurous piety 
of his subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from the coast of 
Flanders to the Hellespont. The maritime republics of Venice and 
Genoa were less remote from the scene of action ; and their hostile 
fleets were associated under the standard of St. Peter. The king- 
doms of Hungary and Poland, which covered as it were the interior 
pale of the Latin church, were the most nearly concerned to op- 
pose the progress of the Turks. Arms were the patrimony of the 
Scythians and Sarmatians; and these nations might appear equal 
to the contest, could they point, against the common foe, those 
swords that were so wantonly drawn in bloody and’ domestic 
quarrels. But the same spirit was adverse to concord and obe- 
dience : a poor country and a limited monarch arc incapable of 
maintaining a standing force; and the loose bodies of Polish and 
Hungarian horse were not armed with the sentiments and weapons 
which, on some occasions, have given irresistible weight to the 
French chivalry. Yet, on this 'Side, the designs of the Boman 
pontiff, and the eloquence of cardinal Julian, his legate, were pro- 
moted by the circumstances of the times (18); by the union of the 
two crowns on the head ofLadislaus (19), a young and ambitious 
soldier; by the valour of an hero, whose name, the name of John 
Huniades, was already popular among the Christians, and for- 
midable to the Turks. An endless treasure pr pardons and indul- 
gences was scattered by the legate; many private warriors of France 
and Germany enlisted under the holy banner; and the crusade de- 

(10) lo the year 1431, (Germany raised 40,000 horse, men at arms, against tbcllossilcs of Bohe- 
mia (Lrnfant, Hist, da Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 318.). At the siege or Nays, on the Rhine, in 
1474, the princes, prelates, and cities, sent their respective quotas ; and the bishop of Monster (qui 
n*esl pas dcs pins grands] furnished 1400 horse, 6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. The 
united armies of tho king of England and the duke of Burgundy scarcely equalled one thirst of this 
German host (Memoircs de Philippe de Comines, I. ir. c. 2.). At present, six or seven hundred 
thousand men are maintained in constant pay and admirable discipline by the powers o( Germany. 

(17) It was not till the year 1444, that Prance and England could agree on a trace of some months. 
(See Rymer’s Fcedcra, and the chronicles of both nations.) 

(18) In the Hungarian crusade, Spondanus (Annal. Ecdcs. A. D. 1443, 1444.) has been my leading 
guide. He has diligently read, and critically compared, the Greek and Turkish materials, the his- 
torians of Hungary, Poland, and the West. His narrative ia perspicuous; and where he can be 
free from a religious bias, the judgment of Spondanus is not contemptible. 

(19) I have curtailed the harsh letter (Wladislaus) which most writers affix to his name, either 
lo compliance writh the Polish pronunciation, or to distinguish him from his rival the infant Ladis- 
lans of Austria. Their competition for the crown of Hungary is described by Callimachus (I. i. ii. 
p. 447—486.), Bonfiniui (Dccad. Ui. 1. iv.), Spondanus, and LcnfanL 
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rived some strength, or at least some reputation, from the new allies 
both of Europe and Asia. A fugitive despot of Servia exaggerated 
the distress and ardour of the Christians beyond the Danube, who 
would unanimously rise to vindicate their religion and liberty. The 
Greek emperor (20), with a spirit unknown to his fathers, engaged 
to guard the Bosphorus, and to sally from Constantinople at the 
head of his national and mercenary troops. The sultan of Cara- 
mania (21) announced the retreat of Amurath, and a powerful di- 
version in the heart of Anatolia; and if the fleets of the West could 
occupy at the same moment the straights of the Hellespont, the Ot- 
toman monarchy would be dissevered and destroyed. Heaven and 
earth must rejoice in the perdition of the miscreants; and the legate, 
with prudent ambiguity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, perhaps 
the visible, aid of the Son of God, and his divine mother. 

Of the Polish and Hungarian diets, a religious war was the una- Udidmi, 
nimous cry; and Ladislaus, after passing the Danube, led an army Folu&ud 
of his confederate subjects as far as Sophia, the capital of theBuIga- 
rian kingdom. In this expedition they obtained two signal vie- oma. 

torics, which were justly ascribed to the valour and conduct of 
Huniades. In the first, with a vanguard of ten thousand men, lie 
surprised the Turkish camp; in the second, he vanquished and 
made prisoner the most renowned of their generals, who possessed 
the double advantage of ground and numbers. The approach of 
winter, and the natural and artificial obstacles of Mount Haemus, . 
arrested the progress of the hero, who measured a narrow interval 
of six days’ march from the foot of the mountains to the hostile 
towers of Adrianople, and the friendly capital of the Greek empire. 

The retreat was undisturbed; and the entrance into Buda was at 
once a military and religious triumph. An ecclesiastical proces- 
sion was followed by the king and his warriors on foot : he nicely 
balanced the merits and rewards of the two nations ; and the pride 
of conquest was blended with the humble temper of Christianity. 

Thirteen bashaws, nine standards, and four thousand captives, 
were unquestionable trophies; and as all were willing to believe, 
and none were present to contradict, the crusaders multiplied, w ith 
unblushing confidence, the myriads of Turks whom they had left 
on the field of battle (22). The most solid proof, and the most sa- noTorkub 
lutary consequence, of victory, was a deputation from the divan to ***'*■ 

(20) The Greek historians, Pbranza, Clin If ond vies, and Dncas, do not ascribe to their prince 
a very active part in this crusade, which be seem* to have promoted by his wishes, and injured by 
liis tears. 

(21) Cantcmir (p. 88.) ascribes to his policy the original plan, and transcribes bis animating 
epistle to »be king of Hungary. But the Mahometan powers are seldom informed of the state of 
Christendom; and the situation and correspondence of the knights of Rhodes must connect them 
with the sultan of Caramauia. 

(22) In their letters to the emperor Frederic III. the Hungarians slay 30,000 Turks in one battle ; 
but the modest Julian reduces tbe slaughter to 6000 or even 2000 inGdcls (Aneas Sylvius in Europ. 
c. 5. and episl. 44. 81. spud Spoodanum). 
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solicit peace, to restore Servia, to ransom the prisoners, and to eva- 
cuate the Hungarian frontier. *By this treaty, the rational objects 
of the war were obtained : the king, the despot, and Hnniades him- 
self, in the 'diet of Segedin, were satisfied with public and private 
emolument; a truce of ten years was concluded ; and the followers 
of Jesus and Mahomet, who swore on the Gospel and the Koran, 
attested the word of God as the guardian of truth and the avenger of 
perfidy. In the place of the Gospel, the Turkish ministers had pro- 
posed to substitute the Eucharist, the real presence of the Catholic 
deity; but the Christians refused to profane their holy mysteries; 

. and a superstitious conscience is less forcibly bound by the spi- 
ritual energy, than by the outward and visible symbols, of an 
oath (23). 

Tioianon of During the whole transaction, the cardinal legate had observed a 

A. ifTul sullen silence, unwilling to approve, and unable to oppose, the con- 
sent of the king and people. But the diet was not dissolved before 
Julian was fortified by the welcome intelligence, that Anatolia was 
invaded by the Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor; 
that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, were masters of the 
Hellespont; and that the allies, informed of the victory, and ignorant 
of the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatiently waited for the return of his 
Victorious army. “ And is it thus,” exdaimed the cardinal (2k), ' 
“ that you will desert their expectations and your own fortune? 

• “ It is to them, to your God, and your fpIlow'-Christians, that you 
“ have pledged your faith; and that prior obligation annihilates a 
“ rash and sacrilegious oath to the enemies of Christ. His vicar 
“ on earth is the Roman pontiff; without whose sanction you can 
“ neither promise nor perform. In his name I absolvo your per- 
“ jury and sanctify your arms : follow my footsteps in the paths 
M of glory and salvation; and if still ye have scruples, devolve on 
“ my head the punishment and the sin.” This mischievous ca- 
suistry was seconded by his respectable character, and the levity 
ol popular assemblies: war was resolved, on the same spot where 
peace had so lately been sworn ; and, in the execution of the treaty, 
the Turks were assaulted by the Christians; to whom, with some 
reason, tliey might apply the epithet of Infidels. The falsehood of 
Ladislaus to his word and oath was palliated by the religion of the 
times: the most perfect, or at least the most popular, excuse would 
have been the success of his arms and the deliverance of the 


(23) See the origin of the Turkish war. amt the first expedition of T.jididans, In the rtb and xltb 
book* ol the list! ilecail of Bonfiiiio*, who, in his division and itvle, copies Livy with tolerable me- 
eras. Gallimachu* (I. ii. p. 487 — 4Qf» ) i* still more pure amt authentic. 

(24) T do not pretend to warrant the literal m-rtirarv of Julian's speech, which is variontly worded 
by Callimachn* (1. hi. p. 505— Sri? I, Unnfitrins (dec iii. I. vi. p. 457, 458 ), and other historian*, 
who might indulge their own eloquence. «htle they represent one of the orator* of the age. Bnt 
they all agree in the advice ami argument* for perjorv, which in the field of controversy are 
fiereelv attacked by the Protestants, and feebly defended by the Catholics. Tbc latter are discou- 
raged by the misfortune of Warna. 
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Eastern church, hut the same treaty which should have bound 
his conscience had diminished his strength. On the proclamation 
of the peace, the French and German volunteers departed w ith in- 
dignant murmurs: the Poles were .exhausted by distaul warfare, 
and |>erhaps disgusted with foreign command; and their palatines 
accepted the first licence, and hastily retired to their provinces and 
castles. Even Hungary was divided by faction, or restrained by a 
laudable scruple; and the relics .Of the crusade that marched in the 
second expedition were reduced to an inadequate force of twenty 
thousand men. A Walachian chief, who joined the royal standard 
with Ids vassals, presumed to remark that their numbers did not 
exceed the hunting retinue that sometimes attended the sultan ; and 
the gift of two horses of matchless speed might admonish Ladislaus 
of his secret foresight of the event, hut the despot of Servia, after 
the restoration of his country and children, was templed by the 
promise of new realms; and the iuexperience of the king, the en- 
thusiasm of the legate, aud the martial presumption of Huniades 
himself, were persuaded that every obstacle must yield to the in- 
vincible virtue of the sword and the cross. After the passage of the 
Danube, two roads might lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont; 
the one direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the mountains of 
Iliemus ; the other more tedious and secure, over a level country, 
and along the shores of thcEuxiue; in which their Hanks, according 
to the Scythian discipline, might always be covered by a movable 
fortification of waggons. The latter was judiciously preferred : the 
Catholics marched through the plains of Bulgaria, burning, with 
wanton cruelty, the churches and villages of the Christian natives ; 
and their last station was at Warna, near the sea-shore; on 
which the defeat aud death of Ladislaus have bestowed a memorable 
name (25). 

It was ou this fatal spot, that, instead of finding a confederate B^ 1 0t 
fluet to second their operations, they were alarmed by the approach a. d. nil, 
of Amuralh hiutsclf, who had issued from his Magnesian solitude, ! * < ”' 
and trausported the forces of Asia to the defence of Europe. Ac- 
cording to some writers, the Greek emperor had beeu aw ed, or se- 
duced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus; and an indelible 
stain of corruption is fixed on the Genoese, or the pope's nephew, 
the Catholic admiral, whose mercenary connivance betrayed the 
guard of the Hellespont. From Adrianople, the sultan advanced by 
hasty marches, at the head of sixty thousand men ; and w hen the 
cardinal, and Huniades, had taken a nearer survey of the numbers 
and order of the Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the tardy 


(25) Warna, under lb* Grecian name of Odeuu*, wai a colony of the Miksian*, which they de- 
nominated fmm I he hero Ulynn (Cell* rim. tom. i. p. 374. D'Anxill*, tom. i. p. 31*2. ). According 
to Arrian’* Periplus of the Eoxinc (p. 24, 25., in the first Toiume of Ilndeon’a Geographer*), it w&4 
situate 1740 Madia, or furlong*, from the mouth of the Danube, 2140 from HvraitUuro, and 360 
to the north of a ridge or promontory of Mount lLernus, which advauccs into the sea. 
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and impracticable measure of a retreat. The king alone was re- 
solved to conquer or die; and his resolution had almost been crowned 
with a glorious and salutary victory. The princes wpre opposite to 
each other in the centre; and the Begierbcgs, or generals of Ana- 
tolia and Romania, commanded on the right and left, against the 
adverse divisions of the despot and lluniades. The Turkish wings 
were broken on the first onset : but the advantage was fatal ; and 
the rash victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were carried away far 
from the annoyance of the enemy, or the support of their friends. 
When Amurath beheld the flight of his.squadrons, lie despaired of 
his fortune and that of the empire: a veteran Janizary seized his 
horse’s bridle ; and he had magnanimity to pardon and reward the 
soldier who dared to perceive the terror, and arrest the flight, of his 
sovereign. A copy of the treaty, the monument of Christian per- 
fidy,, had been displayed in the front of battle; and,it is said, that 
the sultan in his distress, lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven, 
implored the protection of the God of truth ; and called on the 
prophet Jesus himself to avenge the impious mockery of his name 
and religion (26). With inferior numbers and disordered ranks, 
the king of Hungary rushed forwards in the confidence of victory, 
till his career was stopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the Jani- 
zaries. If we may credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was pierced 
by the javelin of Amurath (27) ; lie fell among the spears of the in- 
fantry ; and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, “ Hun- 
“ garians, behold the head of your king I ” The death of Ladislaus 
was the signal of their defeat. On his return from an intemperate 
pursuit, Huniades deplored his error and the public loss: he strove 
to rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed by the tumultuous 
crowd of the victors and vanquished ; and the last efforts of his 
courage and conduct were exerted to save the remnant of his'Wala- 
chian cavalry. Ten thousand Christians were slain in the disastrous 
battle of Warna : the loss of the Turks, more considerable in 
numbers, bore a smaller proportion to their total strength; yet the 
philosophic sultan was not ashamed to confess, that his ruin must 
be the consequence of a second and similar victory.* At his 
command a column was erected on the spot where Ladislaus had 
fallen; but the modest inscription, instead of accusing the rashness. 


(26) Some Christian writer* affirm, that he drew from his bosom the host or wafer on which the 

treaty had not been sworn. The Moslems suppose, with more simplicity, an appeal to God and his 
prophet Jesus, which is likewise insinuated by Callimachus (I. iii. p. 5tG. Spondan. A. D. 1444, 
lfo. 8.). 1 

(27) A critic will always distrust these spolia opima of a victorious general, so difficult for valour 
to obtain, so easy for flattery to invent (Cantemir, p. 90-, 91). Callimachus (I. Hi. p. 517.) more 
aimply and probably affirms, tupcnrcnicnlibus Janixaris, t durum multitudine, non tam tonfossus cst, 
quara obrulus. 


* Compare Too Hammer, p. 463.— M. 
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recorded the valour, and bewailed the misfortune, of the Hungarian 
youth (28). ■ ' ' 

Before I lose sight of the field of Warna, I am tempted to pause 
on the character and stol-y of two principal actors, the cardinal 
Julian and John Huniades. Julian (29) Ctesarini was born of a 
noble family of Rome : his studies had embraced both the Latin and 
Greek learping, both the sciences of divinity and law; and his ver- 
satile genius was equally adapted to the schools, the camp, and the 
court. No sooner had he been invested with the Roman purple, 
than he was sent itito Germany to arm the empire against the rebels 
and heretics of Bohemia. The spirit of persecution is unworthy of 
a Christian; the military profession ill becomes a priest; but the 
former is excused by the times ; and the latter was ennobled by the 
courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and alone in the disgraceful 
flight of the German host. As the pope’s legate, he opened the 
council'of Basil ; but the president soon appeared the most strenuous 
champion of ecclesiastical freedom; and an opposition of seven years 
was conducted by his ability and zeal. After promoting the strongest 
measures against the authqrity and person of I^ugenius, some secret 
motive of interest or conscience engaged him to desert on a sudden 
the popular party. The cardinal withdrew himself from Basil to 
Ferrara; and, in the debates of the Greeks and Latins, the two 
nations admired the dexterity of his arguments and the depth of his 
theological erudition (30). In his Hungarian embassy, we have 
already seen the mischievous effects of his sophistry and eloquence, 
of which Julian himself was the first victim. The cardinal, who 
performed the duties of a priest and a soldier, w’as lost in thd defeat 
of Warna. The circumstances of his death are variously related ; 
but it is believed, that a weighty incumbrance of gold impeded his 
flight, and tempted the cruel avarice of some Christian fugitives. 

From an humble, or at least a doubtful, origin, the merit of John lokn 
Huniades promoted him to the command of the Hungarian armies, uu^jm. 
His father was a Walachian, his mother a Greek : her unknown race 
might possibly ascend to the emperors of Constantinople; and the 
claims of tho Walachians, with the surname of Corvinus, from the 


(28) Besides same valuable hint* from £neas Sylvius, ■which arc diligcutly collected by Sponda- 
nus, our best authorities are three historians of the xvlh century, Philippas Callimachus (de Rebus 
a Yladislao Polnnorum atque HnngJkrorum Rege gestis, libri iii. in Bel. Script. Rerum Hungaricn- 
rum. tom. i. p. 433—518.], Bontinius (decad iii. I. v. p. 460—467.), and Chalcondyles (L vti. p. 165 
— 179.). The two first were Italians, but they passed their lives in Poland and Hungary (Fabric. 
Bibliol. Latin, mod. cl inCmse dStatis, torn. i. p. 324. Vossius, de Hist. Latin. I. iii. c. 8. 11. Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, Bonfixtos). A small tract of Pwlix Pclancius, chancellor of Segnia (ad ealeem Cus- 
pinian. dc C.T$aribus, p. 716—722.), represents the theatre of the war in the xvlh century. 

(29) M. Lcnfant has described the origin (Hist, dn Concile de Basle, tom. i. p. 247, &c.], and 
Bohemian campaign (p. 315, &c.) of cardinal Julian. His services at Bull and Ferrara, and his 
unfortunate cud, are occasionally related by Spondanus, and the continualor of Flcury. 

(30) Syropnlus honourably praises the talents of an enemy (p. 117.) : to caveat Tiva rivrtv o 
Iovitavo; vrtiriarvjjAow; iyStv xxl J.oyixw;, xoct pee* iwiotvjuv); xat £tcv£Tr,To; 
Pnf«p6aif. 
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place of hie nativity, might suggest a thin pretence for mingling his. 
blood with the patricians of ancient Itoirte (31). In his youth he 
served in the wars of Itgly, and was retained, with twelve horsemen, 
by the bishop of .Zagrab : the valour of tfie i chile knight (32) was 
soon conspicuous ; he increased his fortunes by a noble and w ealthy 
marriage; and in the defence of the Hungarian borders he won in 
tiie same year three battles against llte Turks. By his influence, 
Ladislaus of Poland obtained Die crown of Hungary; and the im- 
portant service was rewarded by the title and office of Waivod of 
Transylvania. The first of Julian’s crusades added two Turkish 
laurels on his brow ; and in the public distress the fatal errors of 
Warna were forgotten. During the absence and minority of Ladislaus 
of Austria, the titular king, Huniades was elected supreme captain 
and governor of Hungary; and if euvy at first was silenced by 
terror, a reign of twelve years supposes llic arts of jiolicy as well as 
of war. Yet the idea of a consummate general is not delineated in his 
campaigns ; the while knight fought with the hand rallidr than the 
head, as the chief of desultory Barbarians, w ho attack without fear 
and fly without shaige ; and bis military life is composed of a ro- 
mantic alternative of victories and escapes. By the Turks, who 
employed his name to frighten their perverse children, he was cor- 
ruptly denominated Jancus Lain, or Die Wicked : their hatred is the 
proof of their esteem ; the kingdom which lie guarded was inac- 
cessible to Dteir arms ; and they felt him most daring and formidable, 
when they fondly believed the captain and his country irrecoverably 
lost. Instead of confining himself to a defensive war, four yeara 
after the defeat of Warna be again penetrated into the heart of Bul- 
garia, and in Die plain of Cossova sustained, till the Diird day, Die 
shock of the Ottoman army, four«times more numerous tliau his 
own. As he fled alone through the woods of Walachia, Die hero 
was surprised by two robbers ; but w hile they disputed a gold chain 
that hung at his nock, lie recovered his sword, slew the one, ter- 
rified the oDier, and, after uew perils of captivity or death, con- 
soled by his presence an afflicted kingdom. But the last and most 
glorious action of his life was the defence of Belgrade against the 
powers of Mahomet the Second in person. After a siege of forty 
days, the Turks, who had already ontered the town, were compelled 
to retreat; and the joyful nations celebrated Huniades and Belgrade 
as the bulwarks of Christendom (33). Abo'ut a month after this 


(31) Sec BouGnius derail iii. I. iv. p. 423. Could the Italian historian pronounce, or the king of 
Hungary hear, without a blush, the absurd flattery which confounded the name of a Wakudiian 
village with the casual, though glorious, epithet of a single hrauch of the Yaleriau family at Rome? 

(3‘J) Philip do Coruiues (Memo ires, 1. vi. c. 13.), from the tradition of the times, mentions him 
with high encomiums, hut under the whimsical Dtme of the Chevalier Blauc de Valaigue (VaLichin). 
The Greek Chat condyles, and the Turkish auuaU of Leuuclavius, presume to accuse hi* fidelity or 
valour. 

(33) See BonGnius [decad iii. 1. viii. p. 492.) aud Spondanns (A. D. 1456, No. 1—7.). Uunude* 
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great deliverance, the champion expired; and his most splendid 
epitaph is the regret of the Ottoman prince, who sighed that he 
could no longer hope for revenge against the single antagonist who 
had triumphed over his arms. On the first vacancy of the throne, 

Matthias Gorvinus, a youth of eighteen years of age, was elected 
and crowned by the grateful Hungarians. His feign was prosperous 
and long: Matthias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and a Saint; 
but his purest merit is the encouragement of learning; and the 
Latin orators and historians, who were invited from Italy by the 
son, have shed the lustre of their eloquence on the father’s cha- 
racter (34) . 

In the list of heroes, John Huniades and Scanderbeg are com- Birth and 
roonly associated (35); and they are both entitled to our notice, scSwb*! 
since their occupation of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of the 
Greek empire. John Castriot, the lather of Scanderbeg (36), was 
the hereditary prince of a small district of Epirus or Albania, be- 4c. 
tween the mountains and the Adriatic Sea. Unable to contend with 
the sultan's power, Castriot submitted to the hard conditions of 
peace and tribute : he delivered his four sons as the pledges of his 
fidelity; and the Christian youths, after receiving the mark of cir- 
cumcision, were instructed in the Mahometan religion, and trained 
in the arms and arts of Turkish policy (37). The three elder bro- 
thers were confounded in the crowd of slaves ; and the poison to 
which their deaths are ascribed cannot be verified or disproved by 
any positive evidence. Yet the suspicion is in a great measure re- 
moved by the kind and paternal treatment of George Castriot, the 
fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, displayed the strength 
and spirit of a soldier. The successive overthrow of a Tartar and 
two Persians, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkish court, 
recommended him to the favour of Amurath, and his Turkish ap- 
pellation of Scanderbeg [hkender beg), or the lord Alexander, is 
an indelible memorial of his glory and serv itude. His father’s prin- 


shared the glory of the defence of Belgrade with Capislran, a Franciscan friar ; ami in their respec- 
tive narratives, neither the saint nor (lie hero condescend to take notice of bis rival's merit. 

(34) See Houliuiui, decad iii. I. viti.* — decad iv. 1. viii. I be oUter* about of Spoudanut on the 
life and. character of Matthias Corvinus are curious and critical (A. l>. I4G4, No. I. 1475, No. 6. 1 476, 
No. 14 — 16. 1400, No. 4, 5,). Italian fame was the object of his vanity. Hi* actions are c* lebralod 
in the Epitome lteruia Hungaricurmn (p. 322 — 412.) of Poler Rama nut, a Sicilian. Uis wise and 
facetious savings are registered by Galestus Martius of Sami (528—568.) ; ami we have a particular 
narrative of his wedding and coronation. These three tracts are all contained in the first voL of 
Bel’s Scriptures Re rum It uuganc.tr urn. 

(35) They are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleasing Essay on Ileroic Virtue (Works, 
vot. iii. p. 385.), among the seven chiefs who have delved, without wearing, a royal crown; 
Bclisariits, Nar*es,*Gonulvo of Carilova, William first prince of Orange, Alexander duke of Parma, 
John Huniades, and George Castriot, or Scandcrbrg. 

(36) 1 could wish for some simple authentic memoir* of a friend of Scanderbeg, which would in- 
trod urr* me to the mao, the time, and the plan*. In the old and national history of Hat inus Bar- 
laiitu, a priest of Scndra (de Vita, Monhax, et Rebus geslis Georgn Castrioli, &c. libn xiii.pp- 367. 
Argeotorat. 1537, in fol.), his gaudy and cumbersome robes are stock with many false jow. 4s. Sec 
likew ise Chalcoodyles, 1. vli.p. US. 1. viii. p. 220. 

(37) Hu circtuncuuoo, education, &c. are marked by Barinus.vvilh brevity ami reluctance (L i. 
p. 0,7.). 
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cipalily was reduced into a province; but the loss was compensated 
by the rank and title of Sanjiak, a command of five thousand horse, 
and the, prospect of the first dignities of the empire. He served 
with honour in the wars of Europe and Asia; and we may smile 
at the art or credulity of the historian, who supposes, that in every 
encounter he spared the Christians, while he fell with a thundering 
arm on his JVlusulman foes. The glory of Huniades is without 
reproach : he fought in the defence of his religion and country; but 
the enemies who applaud the patriot, have branded his rival with 
the name of traitor and apostate. In the eyes of the Christians, 
the rebellion of Scanderbeg is justified by his father’s wrongs, the 
ambiguous death of his three brothers, his own degradation, and 
the slavery of his countiy ; and they adore the generous, though 
tardy, zeal, with which he asserted the faith and independence of 
his ancestors. But he had imbibed from his ninth year the doc- 
trines of the Koran : he was ignorant of the Gospel ; the religion of 
a soldier is determined by authority and habit; nor is it easy to 
conceive what new illumination at the age of forty (38) could be 
poured into his soul. His motives w'ould be less exposed to the 
suspicion of interest or revenge, had he broken his chain from the 
moment that he was sensible of its weights but a long oblivion had 
surely impaired his original right; -and every year of obedience and 
reward had cemented the mutual bond of the Sultan and his sub- 
ject. If Scanderbeg had long harboured the belief of Christianity 
and the intention of revolt, a worthy mind must condemn the base 
dissimulation, that could serve only to betray, that could promise 
only to be forsworn, that could actively join in the temporal and 
spiritual perdition of so many thousands of his unhappy brethren. 
Shall we praise a secret correspondence with Huniades, while he 
Hr.nroit commanded the vanguard of the Turkish army? shall we excuse 
the desertion of his standard, a treacherous desertion which aban- 
**or. »?’ doned the victory to the enemies of his benefactor? In the confusion 
of a defeat, the eye of Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis Eflendi or 
principal secretary : with the dagger at his breast, he extorted a 
firman or patent of the government of Albania; and the murder of 
the guiltless scribe and his train prevented the consequences of an 
immediate discovery. With some bold companions, to whom he 
had revealed his design, he escaped in the night, by rapid marches, 
from the field of battle to his paternal mountains. The gates of 
Croya were opened to the royal mandate ; and no sooner did he 
command the fortress, than George Castriot dropt the mask of dis- 


(SB) Since Scanderbeg died A. D. 1466, io ibe Ixiiid year of bin age (Marintts, I. xlii. p. 370.), he 
was bora in 1403; since he was lorn from hit parents by ibe Turks wheu he was notcnnii (Mari- 
ons, I. i. p. 1. 6.), that event must hate happened in 1412, nine years before the accession of Amu- 
rath II. who most have inherited, not acquired, the Albaniao slave. Spomlanw has remarked this 
inconsistency, A. D. 1431, No. 31. 1443, No. 14. 
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simulation ; abjured the prophet and the sultan, and proclaimed 
himself the avenger of his family and country. The names of re- 
ligion and liberty provoked a general revolt : the Albanians, a mar- 
tial race* were unanimous to live and die with their hereditary 
prince; and the Ottoman garrisons were indulged in the choice of 
martyrdom or baptism. In the assembly of the states of Epirus, 
Scanderbeg was elected general of the Turkish war; and each of 
the allies engaged to furnish his respective proportion of men and 
money. From these contributions, from his patrimonial estate, 
and from the valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual revenue 
of two hundred thousand ducats (39) ; and the entire sum, exempt 
from the demands of luxury, was strictly appropriated to the pub- 
lic use. His manners were popular; but his discipline was se~ ' 
vere; and every superfluous vice was banished from his camp: his 
example strengthened his command ; and under his conduct, the 
Albanians were invincible in their own opinion and that of their 
enemies. The bravest adventurers of France and Germany were EmtaIoui; 
allured by his fame and retained in his service : his standing mili- 
tia consisted of eight thousand horse and seven thousand foot; the 
horses were small, the men were active: but he viewed with a dis- 
cerning eye the difficulties and resources of the mountains ; and, at 
the blaze of the beacons, the whole nation was distributed in the 
strongest posts. With such unequal arms Scanderbeg resisted 
twenty-three years the powers of the Ottoman empire; and two 
conquerors, Amurath the Second, and his greater son, were repeat- 
edly baffled by a rebel, whom they pursued with seeming con- 
tempt and implacable resentment. At the head of sixty thousand 
horse and forty thousand Janizaries, Amurath entered Albania: he 
might ravage the open country, occupy the defenceless towns, con- 
vert the churches into mosques, circumcise the Christian youths, 
and punish with death his adult and obstinate captives: but the 
conquests of the sultan were confined to the petty fortress of Sfeti- 
grade; and the garrison, invincible to his arms, was oppressed by 
a'paltry artifice and a superstitious scruple (40). Amurath re- 
tired with shame and loss from the walls of Croya, the castle and 
residence of the Castriots: the march, the siege, the retreat, were 
harassed by a vexatious, and almost invisible, adversary (41) ; and 
tlxe disappointment might tend to embitter, perhaps to shorten, the 
last days of the sultan (42). In the fulness of conquest, Mahomet 

(39) Hii revenue and forces are luckily Riven by Various (I. ii. p. 44.). 

(40) There were two Dibras, the Upper and lower, the Bulgarian and Albanian : the former, 

70 miles from Croya (I. i. p. 17.), was contiguous to the fortress of Sfeligrade, whose inhabitants re- 
fused to drink from a well into which a dead dog had traitorously been cast (I. ». p. 139, 140.) 

Wo want a good map of Epirus. 

(41) Compare the Turkish narrative of Cantemir (p. 99.) with the pompous and prolix dechanw* 
tion in the iv Hi, Tth, and vith books of the Albanian priest, who has been copied by the tribe of 
strangers and moderns. 

(49) In honour of bis hero, Barlelius (1. ti. p. 185—192.) kills the sultan, by disease iudeed, on- 
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the Second still felt at his bosom this domestic thorn : his lieutenants 
were permitted to negotiate a truce; and the Albanian prince may 
justly he praised as a firm and able champion of his national inde- 
pendence. The enthusiasm of chivalry and religion has ranked 
him with the names of Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor would they 
blush to acknowledge their intrepid countryman : but his narrow 
dominion, and slender powers, must leave him at an humble dis- 
tance below the heroes of antiquity, who triumphed over the hast 
and the Roman legions. His splendid achievements, the hashas 
whom he encountered, the armies that lie discomfited, and the 
three thousand Turks who were slain by his single hand, must be 
weighed in the scales of suspicious criticism. Against an illiterate 
enemy, and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial biographers 
may safely indulge the latitude of romance: but their fictions arc 
exposed by the light of Italian history; and they afford a strong 
presumption against their own truth, by a fabulous tale of his ex- 
ploits, when he passed the Adriatic with eight hundred horse to 
the succour of the king of Naples (43). W ithout disparagement to 
his fame, they might have owned, that he was finally oppressed by 
the Ottoman powers: in his extreme danger he applied to pope 
Pius the Second for a refuge in the ecclesiastical state; and his re- 
sources were almost exhausted, since Scanderbeg died a fugitive at 
Lissus, on the Venetian territory (kk). His sepulcbro was soon 
violated by the Turkish conquerors ; but the Janizaries, who wore 
his bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by this superstitions 
amulet their involuntary reverence for his valour. The instant 
min of his country may redound to the hero’s glory; yet, had ho 
balanced the consequences of submission and resistance, a patriot 
perhaps would have declined the unequal contest w hich must de- 
pend on the life and genius of one man. Scanderbeg might indeed 
be supported by the rational, though fallacious, hope, that the pope, 
the king of Naples, and the Venetian republic, would join in the 
defence of a free and Christian people, who guarded the sea-coast 
of the Adriatic, and the narrow passage from Greece to Italy. His 
infant son was saved from the national shipwreck ; the Castriots (k5) 
were invested with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood conti- 

der the walls of Cron. Bnt this audacious fiction Is disproved by the Greeks and Turks, who 
agree in the lime and manner of Amuralh's death al Adrianople. 

(43) See the marvels of bis Calabrian expedition in the itlh and xth I took* of Marinus Barlelius, 
which may be rectified by the testimony or silence of Maralnri (Annali d'ltalia, tom. xiii. p. ‘291.), 
and his original authors (Job. Simonetta de Rebus Francinci Sforti*, in Muratori, Script. Rerutn 
Ital. tom. xxi. p. 728. et alios). The Albanian cavalry, under the name of SlradioU , soon became 
famous in the wars of Italy (Memoir*** de Comine*. I. viii. c. §.). 

(44) S|Kindanus, from the best evidence, and the most rational criticism, his reduced the giant 
Scanderlieg to the human site (A. D. 1461, No. 20. 1463, No. 9. 1463, No. 12, IS. 1467, No. I.). 
Hit own letter to the pope, and the testimony of Phranta (I. Hi. c. 28.), a refugee in the neighbour- 
ing isle of Corfu, demonstrate his last distreas, which la awkwardly concealed by Marinus Barlclius 

(I- *•). 

(43) 8m i he family of the Castriots, in Duoaoge (Faro. Datanatice, Ac. xviii. p. JU— ttfc). 
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nues to flow in the noblest families of the realm. A colony of Al- 
banian fugitives obtained a settlement in Calabria, and they pre- 
serve at this day the language and manners of their ancestors (W>). 

lu the long career of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I Comubub* 
have reached at length the last reign of the princes of Constanti- 
nople, whoso feebly sustained the name and majesty of the Csesars. 

On the decease of John Palseologus, who survived about four years 
the Hungarian crusade (M), the royal family, by the death of An- 
dronicus and the monastic profession of Isidore, was reduced to 
three princes, Constantine, Demetrius, and Thomas, the surviving 
Rons of the emperor Manuel. Of these the first and the last were 
far distant in the Morea ; but Demetrius, who possessed the domain 
of Selybria, was in the snburbs, at the head of a party: his ambi- 
tion was not ch'illed by the public distress; and his conspiracy with 
the Turks and the schismatics had already disturbed the peace of 
his country. t The funeral of the late emperor was accelerated with 
singular and even suspicious haste: the claim of Demetrius to the 
Vacant throne was justified by a trite and flimsy sophism, that he 
was born in the purple, the eldest son of his father’s reign. But 
the empress-mother, the senate and soldiers, the clergy and people, 
were unanimous in the cause of the lawful successor; and the des- 
pot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, accidentally returned to 
the capital, asserted with becoming zeal the interest of his absent 
brother. An ainbasador, the historian Phranza, was immediately 
despatched to the court of Adrianople. Amuralh received him with 
honour and dismissed him with gifts; but the gracious approbation 
of the Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and the approach- 
ing downfal of the Pastern empire. By the hands of two illustrious 
deputies, the Im|>erial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of 
Constantino. In the spring he sailed from the Morea, escaped Ihc 
encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the acclamations of his 
subjects, celebrated the festival of a new reign, and exhausted by his 
donatives the treasure, or rather the indigence, of the state. The 
emperor immediately resigned to his brothers the possession of the 
Morea; and the brittle friendship of the tw r o princes, Demetrius and 
Thomas, was confirmed in their mother’s presence by the frail se- 
curity of oaths and embraces. His next occupation was the choice 
of a consort. A daughter of the doge of Venice had been proposed ; 
but the Byzantine nobles objected the distance between an heredi- 
dilary monarch and an elective magistrate; and in their subsequent 
distress, the chief of thgt powerful republic was not unmindful of 


(46) This colony of Alba nose is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne ( Travels into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. 
p. *250—354.). 

(47) The chronology of Phransa is dear and authentic ; hut instead of four years and seven 
months, Spend anus (A. D. 1445, No. 7.) aasigas seven or eight yean to tho reign of the last Con- 
stantine, which he deduces from a spurious epistle of Eugeni us IV. to the king of ^Ethiopia. 
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the affront. Constantine afterwards hesitated between the royal 
families of Trebizond and Georgia; and the embassy of Phranza re- 
presents in his public and private life the last days of the Byzantine 
empire (48). 

Embassies of The protovestiare, or great chamberlain, Phranza sailed from 
P a?ET’ Constantinople as the minister of a bridegroom; and the relics of 
Mio— 1452 . wea ith a nd luxury were applied to his pompous appearance. His 
numerous retinue consisted of nobles and guards, of physicians and 
monks: he was attended by a band of music; and the term of his 
costly embassy was protracted above two years. On his arrival in 
Georgia or Iberia, the natives from the towns and villages flocked 
around the strangers; and such was their simplicity, that they were 
delighted with the effects, without understanding the cause, of mu- 
sical harmony. Among the crowd, w r as an old man, above an 
hundred years of age, who had formerly been carried away a cap- 
tive by the Barbarians (49), and who amused his hegrers with a tale 
of the wonders of India (50), from whence, he had returned to 
Portugal by an unknown sea (51). From this hospitable land, 
Phranza proceeded to the court of Trebizohd, where he wait in- 
formed by the Greek prince of the recent decease of Amurath. 
Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the experienced statesman 
expressed his apprehension, that an ambitious youth would not 
long adhere to the sage and pacific systfem of his father. After 
the sultan’s decease, his Christian w ife, Maria (52), the daughter of 
the Servian despot, had been honourably restored to her parents: 
on the fame of her beauty and merit, she was recommended by the 
ambassadbr as the most worthy object of the royal choice; and 
Phranza recapitulates and refutes the specious objections that might 
be raised against the proposal. The majesty] of the purple would 
ennoble an unequal alliance ; the bar of aflinity might be removed 
by liberal alms and the dispensation of the church; the disgrace of 
Turkish nuptials had been repeatedly ^overlooked; and, though the 
fair Maria was near fifty years of age, she might yet hope to give 
an heir to the empire. Constantine listened to the advice, which 
. - » 

(4»i Phranza (l. iii. c. 1—6.) deserves credit and esteem. 

(49) Suppose him lo have been captured in 1394, in Timour’s first war in Georgia (Sherefeddin, 

1. iii. c. 50. j ; he might follow his Tartar master into Hindustan in 1398, and from thence sail to tbe 
•pice islands. • • 

(50) The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty years, and enjoyed the most perfect 
productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The animals were on a large scale : dragons 
seventy cubits, ants, (the formica Indira) nine inches long, sheep like elephants, cjephanU like 
sheep. Quidlibel audendi, &c. 

(31) lie sailed in a country vessel from the spice islands to one of tbc ports of the exterior India ; 
inveniU|ue navcm grandem Ibcricam, qua in Portwjalliam osi delatus. This passage, composed 
in 1477 (Phranza, 1. iii. c. 30.), twenty years before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, it 
spurious or wonderful. But this new geography is solliod by the old and incompatible error which 
places tbc source of the Nile in India. 

(52) Cantemir (p. 83.), who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogli, and the Helen of the Ser- 
vians, places her marriage with Amurath in the year 1424. It will not easily be believed, that in 
■ix-amMweaty years' cohabitation, the sultan corpus ejus non tcligil. After the taking of Con- 
stantinople, she fled to Mahomet II. [Phranza, 1. iii. c. 22.) * 
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was transmitted in the first- ship that sailed from Trcbizond; but 
the factions of the court opposed his marriage; and it was finally 
prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, who ended her days in 
the monastic profession. Reduced to the first alternative, the choice 
of PhranZa was decided in Tayour of a Georgian princess ; and the 
vanity of her father waa 'dazzled by the glorious alliance. Instead 
of demanding, according to the primitive and national custom, a 
price for his daughter (53), he offered a portion of fifty-six thousand, 
with an annual pension of five thousand, ducats; and. the services 
of the ambassador were repaid by an assurance, that, as his son had 
been adopted in baptism by the emperor, the establishment of his 
daughter should be the peculiar care of the empress of Constanti- 
nople. On the return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the Greek 
monarch, who with his own hand impressed three vermilion crosses 
on the golden bull, and assured the Georgian envoy, that in the spring 
his galleys should conduct the bride to her Imperial palace. But 
Constantine embraced his faithful servant, not with the cold appro- 
bation of a sovereign, but with the warm confidence of a friend, 
who, after a long absence, is impatient to pour his secrets into the 
bosom of his friend. “ Since the death of my mother and of Can- 
“ tacuzene, who alone advised me without interest or passion (51), 
“ I am surrounded,” said the emperor, “ by men whom I can nei- 
“ ther love, nor trust, nor esteem. You are not a stranger to Lucas 
“ fiotaras, the great admiral ; obstinately attached to his own sen- 
timents, he declares, both in private and public, that his scnli- 
“ ments are the absolute measure of my thoughts and actions. The 
“ rest of the courtiers are swayed by their personal or factious 
“views; and how can I consult the monks on questions of policy 
“ and marriage? I have yet much employment for your diligence 
“ and fidelity. In the spring you shall engage one of my brothers 
“ to solicit the succour of the Western powers; from theMorcayou 
“ shall sail to Cyprus on a particular commission ; and from thence 
“ proceed to Georgia to receive and conduct the future empress.”— 
“ Your commands,” replied Phranza, “ arc irresistible; but deign, 
“ great sir,” he added, with a serious smile, “ to consider, that if 
“ I am thus perpetually absent from my family, my wife may be 
“ tempted either to seek another husband, or to throw' herself into 
“ a monastery.” After laughing at his apprehensions, the emperor 
more gravely consoled him by the pleasing assurance that this 
should be his last service abroad, and that he destined for his son 
a wealthy and noble heiress; for himself, the important office of 

(53) The classical reader will recollect the oT«-rs or Agamemnon (Iliad, I. v. 144.), and (he ge- 
neral practioc of antiquity. 

(54) Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of that name) was great domestic, 
a Grin asscrlcr of the Greek (meed, and a brother of the queen of Serna, whom he visited with the 
character of ambassador (Syropulus, p. 37, 38. 45.)* 
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great logothete, or principal minister of state. The marriage was 
immediately stipulated; but the office, however incompatible with 
his own, had been usurped by the ambition of the admiral. Some 
delay was requisite to negotiate a consent and an equivalent; and 
the nomination of Phranza was half dec lhrcd, and half suppressed, 
lest it might be displeasing to an insolent and powerful favourite. 
The winter was spent in the preparations of his embassy; and 
Phranza had resolved, that the youth of his son should embrace this 
oppbrtunity of foreign travel, and lie left, on the appearance of 
danger, with his maternal kindred of the Morea. Such were the 
private and public designs, which wen: interrupted by a Turkish 
war, and finally buried in the ruins of the empire; 


CHAPTER LXVIH. 


Reign and Character of Mahomet Ibe Second. — Siege, Assault, and final Conquest, ot 

Constantinople by the Turks. — Death of Constantine Paleeologus. — Servitude of the 

Greeks- — Extinction of the Roman Empire in the East. — Consternation of Europe. 

— Conquests and Death of Mahomet the Second. 

Tue siege of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our first atten- 
tion to the person and character of the great destroyer. Mahomet 
the Second (1) was the son of the second Amuralh; and though his 
mother has been decorated with the titles of Christian and princess, 
she is more probably confounded W ith the numerous concubines who 
peopled from every climate the haram of the sultan. His first edu- 
cation and sentiments were those of a devout Musulman; and as 
often as he conversed with an infidel, he purified his hands and face 
by the legal rites of ablution. Age and empire appear to have re- 
laxed this narrow' bigotry : his aspiring genius disdained to acknow- 
ledge a power above his own ; and in his looser hours he presumed 
(it is said) to brand the prophet of Mecca as a robber and imposter. 
Yet the sultan persevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine and 
discipline of the Koran (2) ; his private indiscretion must have been 
Sacred from the vulgar ear; and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that a mind which is 
hardened against truth must be armed with superior contempt for 
absurdity and error. Under the tuition of the most skilful masters, 

(1) For the eh* racter of Mahomet II. it Is dangerous to trust either the Turks or the Christians. 
The most moderate picture appears to be drawn by Phranza (I. i. c. S3.), whose resentment had 
cooled in age and solitude ; see likewise Spondanus (A. D. 1451, No. 1 l.)v and the continualor of 
Flcnry (tom. xxii. p. 552.), the Elogia ot Paula* Jonas (l. Ui. p. 164 — 166.), and Urn Dictionnaire 
de Bayle (lom. iii. p. 272 — 279.). 

(2) Caniomir (p. 116.), and the mosques which ho founded, attoal his public regard for religion. 
Mahomet freely disputed with the patriarch Geouadius on the two religions (Spond. A. D. 1453* 

No. 22.). 
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Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid progress in the paths 
of knowledge; and besides his native tongue, it is affirmed that he 
spoke or understood five languages (3), the Arabic, thp Persian, the 
Chakkean or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The Persian might 
indeed contribute to his amusement, and the Arabic to his edifica- 
tion ; and such studies are familiar to the Oriental youth. In the 
intercourse of the Greeks and Turks, a conqueror might wish to 
converse with the people Over whom he was ambitious to reigns 
his own praises in Latin poetry (k) or prosejS) might find a passage 
to tlie royal ear; but what use or merit oould reconi mend to the 
statesman or the scholar tho uncouth dialect'of his Hebrew' slaves? 
The history and geography, of the world were familiar to his me- 
mory : the lives of the heroes of the East, perhaps of the West (6), 
excited his emulation: his s|iill in astrology is excused by the folly 
of the times, and supposes some rudiments of matliematieal science; 
and a profane taste for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invitation 
and reward of the painters of Italy (7). But tho influence of reli- 
gion and learning were employed without effect on his savage and 
licentious nature. 1 will not transcribe, nor do I firmly" believe, 
the stories of bis fourteen pages, whose bellies were ripped open in 
search of a stolen melon; or of the beauteous slave, whose head he 
severed from her body, to convince the Janizaries that their master 
was not the votary of, love. | His sobriety is attested By the silence 
of the Turkish annals, which accuse three, and three only, of tile 
Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness (8). But it cannot be dc- 


(31 Qnimjur lingua* pra>ler swam nnvcral, Cwjjn, Latin am, Chnldiwcam, Persieam. The Latin 
translator of Phranwi ha* dropt the Arabic, which the Koran roust recommend to eterf HwnlaH.*' 
(4) PKdelphtia, by a Latin ode, requested and obtained the liberty of his wife's mother and sis* 
ter* from the conqueror of Constantinople. IfVa* dclivcrcdsiuto the sultan's hands by the cffxoys 
of l ho duke of Milan. Plnlolplms himself was suspected of a design of retiring to Constantinople ; 
yet the orator often sounded tho trumpet of holy war (see bis Life by M. Lancelot, in the Mciuoires 
dc I'Aruli'Niii! dp* Inscription*, tom. x. p. 718. 774, die.). • « 

|r»)«ftnhcrt Valtnrin published at Verona, iti his xii books dc RcMilitarf, in which he first 

mentions the use of bombs. Vv bis patron bigisatond Malatcsu, prince ol IMmiui, it bad been ad* 
d raised with a Latin epistle to Mahomet II. 

(6) According to Phransa, he assiduously stndied the- live* and actions of Alexander, Augustas. 
Constantine, and Theodosius. 1 base read somewhere, that Plutarch's Lives were Iran-bled by bis 
orders into the Thrkish language. If the sultan himself understood Greek, it must have keen for 
theVnrfit of his subjects. Tel these lives are a school of freedom as well as of valour, f 

(?) Tho fa irioiia Geo tile Bell mo, whom lie had invited from Venice, was dismissed with a chain 
and -collar of gold, and a parse &f 3000 ducats. >V lib Voltaire 1 laugh at the foolish story of a slave 
purposely beheaded, to instruct the painter in the action of ilia muscles. 

(8) These Imperial drunkards were Soliman I. Selim IL and Anmralh IV. (Cantemir, p. 61.) 
t 

* It appears in th« original Greek text, p. 95. Hammer,' is altogether unknown in the East, 
edit Bonn. — IL Mahomet was a great patron of Turkish liters* 

•f 7 on Hammer disdainfully rejects this fable tare; the romantic poems of Persia were trnna* 
of Mahomet's knowledge of languages. Knoiles lated, or imitated, under bis |iaironage. Von 
adda, that ha delighted in rt-ndiug the history of Hammer, voL if. p. 268. — M. 

Alaaander the Great and of Julius C.**ar. The % This story, the subject of Johnson’s Irene, 
former, no doubt, was the Persian legend, which, is rejected by H. Von Hammer, VoL ii. p. Mt. 
it is remarkaLJe, came back to Eompe, and was The German historian’s general estimate of Ma~ 
popular throughout tb«.uiid«ile ages as the “ Ro- hornet’s character agrees in iu more marked fea- 
“ mannt of Alexander." Tba founder ofthelm- turn with Gibbon s.— M. 
periai dynasty of Rome, according to M. Yon 
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nied that his passions were at once furious and inexorable; that in 
thejpalace, as in the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on the slightest 
provocation ; and that the noblest of the captive youth were often 
dishonoured by his unnatural lust. In the Albanian war he studied 
the lessons, and soon surpassed the example, of his father; and the 
conquest of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and tw o hundred cities, 
a vain and flattering account, is ascribed to his invincible sword.. 
He was doubtless a soldier, and possibly d general; Constantinople 
has sealed his glory ; but if we compare the means, the obstacles, 
and the achievements, Mahomet the Second must blush to sustain ' 
a parallel with Alexander or Tinjpur. Under his command, the 
Ottoman forces were always more numerous than their enemies; 
yet their progress was bounded by the Euphrates gnd the Adriatic; 
and his arms were checked by Huniadeg and Scanderbeg, liy the 
Rhodian knights and by the Persian king. 

In the reign of Amurath, he twice tasted of royalty, and twice 
descended from the throne : his lender age was incapable of oppos- 
ing his father’s restoration, but never could he forgive the vizirs 
who had fecommendeS that salutary measure. His nuptials were 
celebrated w-ith the daughter of a Turkman emir; and, after a fes- 
tival of two months, he departed, from Adrianople with his bride, to 
reside in the government of Magnesia. Before the end of six 
weeks, fie' Was recalled by a sudden message frqm the divan, which 
announced fhe decease of Amurath, and the mutinous spirit of the 
Janizaries. His speed and vigour commanded their obedience : 
he passed the Hellespont with a chosen guard; and at the distance 
of a mile from Adrianople, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and 
cadhis, the soldiers and the people, fell .prostrate before the new 
sultan. They affected to Veep, they affected to rejoice: he as- 
cended the throne at the age of twenty-one years, and removed the 
cause of sedition fiy the death, the inevitable death, of his infant 
brothers (9). * The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon appeared 
to congratulate his accession and solicit his friendship; and to all 
he spoke the language of moderation and peace. The confidence 
of the Greek emperor was revived by the solemn oaths and fair 
assurances w ith which he sealed the ratification of the treaty : and 
a rich domain on the banks of the Strymon was assigned for the 
annual payment of three hundred thousand aspers, the pension of 

The sophis of Persia can prodace a more regular ssccession ; and in the last age, oar European tra- 
vellers were the witnesses and companion* of their revel*. 

(9) Caiapin, one of these royal iufanls, was saved from his cruel brother, and baptized at Rome 
uuder the name of ('allittus Olhoniaunus. The emperor Frederic 111. presented him with an estate 
in Auitria, where he ended his life; and Cuspinian, who in his youll^ conversed with the aged 
prince at Vienna, applauds his piety and wisdom (dc Otaribus, p. 672, 673.). 

t — — 

* Ahmed, the ton of a Greek princess, wra* the object of bis especial jealousy. Von Hammer, 
p. Wl. — N. * 
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an Ottoman prince, who was detained at his request in the Byzan- 
tine court. Yet the neighbours of Mahomet might tremble at the 
severity with which a youthful monarch reformed, the pomp of his 
father's household: the expenses pf luxury were applied to those of 
ambition, and an useless train of seven thousand falco iters' Was 
either dismissed from his servic^, .or cnligul in his troops.* In 
the first summer of his reign, he visited wm an army the Asiatic 
provinces ; but after humbling the pride, Mahomet accepted the sub- 
mission, of the Caramanian, that he. might not be diverted by the 
smallest obstacle from the execution of his great design (10). 

The Mahometan, and more especially, the Turkish, casuists, have 
pronounced, that no promise can bind the faithful against the 
interest and duty of their religion ; and that the sultan may abro- 
gate his own treaties and thoso of his predecessors. Tho justice 
and magnanimity. of Amurath had scorned this immoral privilege; 
but his son, though the proudest of men, could stoop from am- 
bition to the basest arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace was 
on his lips, while war was in his heart: he incessantly sighed 
for the possession of Constantinople; and tho Greeks, by their 
own indiscretion, afTorded tho first 'pretence of the fatal rup- 
ture (11). Ip stead of labouring to be forgotten, their ambassa- 
dors pursued his camp, to demand the payment, and even the 
increase, of their annual stipend: the divan was importuned by 
their complaints, and the vizir, a secret friend of the Christians, 
was constrained to deliver tho sense of his brethren. “Ye fool- 
“ ish and miserable Romans,” said Calil, “we know your de- 
“ vices, and ye are ignorant of your own danger 1 the scrupulous 
“ Amurath is no more'; his throne is occupied by a young con- 
“ queror, whom no laws can bind,- and no obstacles can resist: 
“ and if you escape from his hands, give praise to the divine 

(10) See the accession of Mahomet II. in Docas [c. 33.}, Pbranra (I. i. c. 33. 1. Hi. c. 2.), Chatcon- 
dyles {I. Tii. p. 199.), anti Caolemir (p. 96.). 

(11) Before I enter on tin* siege of Cousiuntinople I shall observe, that except the short hint* 
of Canierair ami Leundavius, 1 have not been able to obtain any Turkish account of this Con* 
quest : such an account as wo possess of the siego of Rhodes by Solimsn II. (Mcmoires de l'A- 
cadcmic dim Inscriptions, loro. xxvi. p. 723 — 769.) I roust therefore depettd on the Creeks, whoso 
prejudices, in some degree, are subdued by their distress. Our standard texts are those of Ducas 
(e. 34 — 42.), Pbrarua (1. iii. c. 7—20.), Chalcondyles {l. xrisi. p. 201—214.), and Loonardus Chicnsii 
(Historia C. P. a Tureo ctpugnaLc. Norimbcrghx, 1544, in 4to. 20 leave*). The last of these nar- 
ratives is the earliest in dale, since it was composed in the isle of Chios, the 16th of August, 1453, 
only seven ly-oine days after the loss of the city, and in the first confusion of ideas and passions. 
Some hints may be added from ao epistle of cardinal Isidore (in Farragiuc Herura Turcicanim, ad 
ealeem Chalcondyl. Clauscri, Basil, I55(i) to pope Nicholas V. and a tract of Theodosius Zygomata, 
which he addressed in the year 1581 to Marlin Crush*? (Iurco-Graeci*. 1. i. p. 74—98. Basil, 1584). 
The various facts and materials are briefly, though critically, reviewed by Spondauus (A. D. 1453, 
No. 1—27.]. The hearsay relations of Monslrclot and the distant Latins I shall take leave to 
disregard. f 

* The Januaries obtained, for the first lime, his general agreement, has borne ao honourable 
a girt on the accession of a new sovereign, p. 504. testimony to the truth, and by Ins close imila- 
— M. lion to the graphic spirit and bolduess, of Gib- 

■f M. Von Hammer hat added little now in- boo. — V. 
formation on the siege of Constantinople ; and, by 
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“ clemency, which yet delays th». chastisement of your sins. 
“.Why do yc seek to affright us by vain and indirect menaces? 
“ Release the JTugitive Orchan, crown him sultan or Romania; 
“ call the Hungarians from beyond the Danube; arm against os 
“ the nations of the West; and be assured, that you will only 
“ provoke and precipitate your r ; tiin.” Rut if the fears of the am- 
bassadors were alarW-d by the stern langqage of the vizir, they 
were soothed by the courteous audience and friendly speeches of 
thu Ottoman prince ; and Mahomet assured them that on his return 
to Adrianople lie would redress the grievances, and consult the 
true interests, of the Greeks. No sooner had he repassed the Hel- 
lespont, than he issued *a mandate to suppress their ppnsiun, and to 
expel their officers from the banks of the Strymon : in this measure 
he betrayed an hostile mind ; and the second order announced, and 
in some degree commenced, the siege of Constantinople. In the 
narrow pass of the Bosphorus, an Asiatic fortress had formerly been 
raised by his grandfather: in the opposite situation, on the Euro— 
pean side, he resolved to erect a more formidable castle; and a 
thousand masons were commanded to assemble in the spring on a 
spot Bamed Asomaton, about five miles from the Greek metro- 
polis (12). Persuasion is the resource of the feeble; and the feeble 
can seldom persuade: the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, 
without success, to divert" Mahomet from the execution of his de- 
sign. They represented, that his grandfather had solicited the per- 
mission of Manuel to build a castle on his own territories; but that 
this double fortification, which would command the straight, could 
only tend to violate the alliance of the nations; to intercept the 
Latins who traded in the black Sea, and perhaps to annihilate the 
subsistence of the city. “1 form no enterprise,” replied the per- 
fidious sultan, “ against the city; but the empire of Constantinople 
“ is measured by her wails. Have you forgot the distress to which 
“ my father was reduced when you formed a league w ith the Hun- 
garians; when they invaded our country by land, and the Hel— 
“ lespont was occupied by the Trench galleys? Amuralh was 
“ compelled to force the passage of the Bosphorus ; and your 
“ strength w as not equal to your malevolence. I was then a child 
“at Adrianople; the Moslems trembled; and for a while the Ga- 
“ hours 13) insulted our disgrace. But when my father had 

(12) The situation of the fortress, and the topography of the Bosphorus, are best learned from 

Peter Gy Hi ns ( de Hosphnro Thraeio, I. ii. c. 13), l.cniiciavias ( I'audect. p. 443.), aud Tonwmfbrt 
(Voyage dam le Let an l, tom. ii. leltre tv. p. 443, 444.) ; hut 1 must regret the map or plan which 
Tourm fort *ent to the French minister of the marine. The reader may turn boci lo Voi. 11. ch. 
▼ii. of this history. 4 

(13) The opprohnotn name which the Turks bestow 00 the Infidels, expressed Kat^ovp hy 

Dues*, and G'toour by l.eunclavius and the moderns. The former term is derived by Ducauge 
(Glo<i. Grxc lorn. i. p. 53l».) from its vulgar Greek, a tortoise, as denoting a retrograde 

motion from the faith. Bui, alas ! tiabour is no more than tr/vlxr, winch was transferred from 
the Persian to the Turkish language, Irom the worshippers of lire lo those of lb« crucifix (DTler- 
belot, Bihliot. Client, p. 373.}. # 
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triumphed in the field of Warna, he rowed to erect a fort on the 
44 western shore, and that vow it is my duty to accomplish. Have 
44 ye the right, have ye the power, to control my actions on my own 
44 ground? For that ground -is my own: as far as the shores of 
“ the Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited by the Turks, and Europe is 
44 deserted by the Homans. Return, and inform your king, that 
“ the present Ottoman is far different from his predecessors; that 
“ his resolutions surpass their wishes; and that he performs more 
44 than they could resolve. Return in safety — but the next who 
“ delivers a similar message may expect to be flayed alive. 1 ’ After 
this declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks in spirit as in 
rank (14), had determined to unsheath the sword, and to resist the 
approach and establishment of the Turks on the Bosphorus. He 
was disarmed by the advice of his civil and ecclesiastical ministers, 
who recommended a system less generous, and even less prudent, 
than his own, to approve their patience and long-suffering, to brand 
the Ottoman with.the name and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend 
on chance and time for their own safety, and the destruction of a 
fort which could not long be maintained in the neighbourhood of 
a great and populous city. Amidst hope and fear, the fears of tho 
■wise, and the hopes of the credulous, the winter rolled away ; the 
proper business of each man, and each hour, was postponed ; and 
the Greeks shut their eyes against the impending danger, till 
the arrival of the spring and the sultan decided the assurance of 
their ruin. 

Of a master who never forgives, the orders are seldom disobeyed. He tmiMi • 
On the twenty-sixth of March, the appointed spot of Asomaton was * >rtr ,“ 011 
covered with an active swarm of Turkish artificers; and the mate- 
rials by sea and land were diligently transported from Europe and ■««!*• 
Asia (15). The lime had been burnt in Cataphrygia; the timber 
was cut down in the woods of Heraclea and Nicomedia; and the 
atones were dug from the Anatolian quarries. Each of the thou- 
sand masons was assisted by two workmen ; and a measure of two 
cubits was marked for their daily task. The fortress (16) was built 
in a triangular form; each angle was flanked by a strong and massy 
tower; one on the declivity of the hill, two along the sea-shore: a 
thickness of twenty-two feet was assigned for the walls, thirty for 
the towers ; and the whole building was covered with a solid plat- 


(14) Ptirania does justice to his Piaster’s sen*? ami courage. Calltdltatem hotninis non igno- 
rans Impcrator prior anna biovitc coostilnil, and stigmatises the felly or the cum sacri turn 
profani procures, which ho bad heard, a monies ape vana |*asci. Ducas wav not a privy-coun- 
sellor. 

(15) Instead of this^loar and consistent account, the Turkish Annals (Ciniemir, p. 97.) re- 
tired the foolish tale of the ox’s hide, and Dido's stratagem in the foundation of Carthage. These 
annals ( uuless we are swayed by an anti-christian prejudice) are far less valuable than the Creek 
historians. 

(16) In the dimensions of this fortress, the old castle of Europe, Phranxa docs not exactly agree 
with Chalcondyles, whose description has been verified on the spot by his editor Leunclavius, 
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form of lead. Mahomet himself pressed and dirocted the wdrk with 
indefatigable ardour : his three vizirs claimed the honour of finish- 
ing their respective towers ; the zeal of the cadhis emulated that of 
the Janizaries; the meanest labour was ennobled by the service of 
God and the sultan ; and the diligence of the multitude was quick- 
ened by the eye of a despot, whose smile was the h6pe of fortune, 
and whose frown was the messenger of death. The Greek emperor 
beheld with terror the irresistible progress of the work ; and vainly 
strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage an implacable foe, who sought, 
and secretly fomented, the slightest occasion of a quarrel. Such 
occasions must soon and inevitably be found. The ruins of stately 
churches, and even the marble columns which had been conse- 
crated to Saint Michael tho archangel, were employed without scru- 
ple by the profane and rapacious Moslems; and some Christians, 
who presumed to oppose the removal, received from their hands the 
crown of martyrdom. Constantine had solicited a Turkish guard 
to protect the fields and harvests of his subjects: the guard was 
fisted ; but their first order was to allow free pasture to the mules 
and horses of the camp, and to defend their brethren if they should 
be molested by the natives. The retinue of an Ottoman chief had 
left their horses to pass the night among the ripe corn : the damage 
was felt ; the insult was resented ; and several of both nations w'ere 
slain in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet listened with joy to the 
complaint; and a detachment was commanded to exterminate the 
guilty village: the guilty had fled; but forty innocent and unsus- 
The Turkish pecting reapers were massacred by the soldiers. Till this provo- 
ww, juot: ca ti on) Constantinople had been open to the visits of commerce and 
curiosity: on the first alarm, the gates were shut; but the empe- 
ror, still anxious for peace, released on the third day his Turkish 
captives (17) ; and expressed, in a last message, the firm resignation 
of a Christian and a soldier. “ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, 
“ nor submission, can secure peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, 
“ your impious warfare. My trust is in God alone: if it should 
“ please him to mollify your heart, 1 shall rejoice in the happy 
“ change; if he delivers the city into your hands, 1 submit without 
“ a murmur to his holy will. But until the Judge of the earth 
“ shall pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and die in the 
supt. i. ; “ defence of my people.” The sultan’s answer was hostile and de- 
cisive : his fortifications were completed ; and before his departure 
for Adrianoplc, he stationed a vigilant Agaand four hundred Ja- 
nizaries, to levy a tribute on the ships of every nation that should 
pass within the reach of their cannon. A Venetian vessel, refusing 
obedience to the new lords of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a 

(17) Among these were some pages of Mahomet, so conscious of his inexorable rigour, ibal they 
begged lo lose tbeir heads iu ihc city unless they could return before sunset. 
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single bullet.’ The master and thirty sailors escaped in the boat ; 
but they were dragged in chains to the Porte: the chief was im- 
paled ; his companions were beheaded ; and the historian Ducas (18) 
beheld, at Demotica, their bodies exposed to the wild beasts. The 
siege of Constantinople ftas deferred till the ensuing spring ; but an 
Ottoman army marched into the Morea to divert the forco of the 
brothers of Constantine. At this sera of calamity, one of these <«3, 
princes, the despot Thomas, was blessed or afflicted with the birth 
of a son; “ the last heir,” says the plaintive Phranza, “ of the last 

spark dfthe Roman empire (19).’' 

The Greeks and the Turks passed an anxious and sleepless win- Prep»«ooni 
ter : the former were kept awake by their fears, the latter by their «r codiuiT 
hopes; both by the preparations of defence and attack; and the two a.’Whj, 
emperors, who had the most to lose or to gain, were the most deeply 
affected by' the national sentiment. In Mahomet, that sentiment April, 
was inflamed by the ardour of his youth and temper : he amused 
his leisure with building at Adrianople (20) the lofty palace of Jehan 
Numa (the watch-tower of the world); but his serious thoughts 
were irrevocably bent on the conquest of the city of Ca>$ar. At the 
dead of night, about the second watch, he started from his bed, and 
commanded the instant attendance of his prime vizir. The mes- 
sage, the hour, the prince, and his own situation, alarmed the 
guilty conscience of Calil Basha; who had possessed the confidence, 
and advised the restoration, of Amurath. On the accession of the 
son, the vizir was confirmed in his office and the appearances of 
favour; but the veteran statesman was not insensible that he trod on 
a thin and slippery ice, whichmight break under his footsteps, and 
plunge him in the abyss. His friendship for the Christians, which 
might be innocent under the late reign, had stigmatised him with 
the name of Gabour Ortachi, or foster-brother of the infidels (21) ; 
and his avarice entertained a venal and treasonable correspondence, 
which. was detected and punished after the conclusion of the war. 

On receiving the royal mandate, he embraced, perhaps for the last 
time, his wife and children ; filled a cup with pieces of gold, hastened 
to the palace, adored the sultan, and offered, according to the 

(18) Dncas, c. 35. Pbraow (1. iii. c.3.) who hatl sailed in bis teasel, commemorates the Venetian 
pilot as a martyr. 

(19) Auclum est Falcnologorura genus, et Imperii successor, parvroqtie Homauorum scintilla) 
bxres uatus, Andreas, dec. ( Phranxa, 1. iii. c. 7.) The strong expression was inspired by bis 
feelings. 

V (20) Caolemir, p.97,98. The sultan was cither doubtful of bis conquest, or ignorant of tbe superior 
merits of Constantinople. A city or a kingdom may sometimes be ruined by tbe Imperial fortune 
of tbeir sovereign. 

(21) Swrootpo;, by the president Cousin, is translated phrt noorricier, most correctly indeed 
from tbe Latin version ; but in hit baste bo bas overlooked the note by which Ismael Boillaud (ad 
I>ucam, c. 35.) acknowledges and rectifies his own error. 


* This was from a model cannon cast by Urban tbe Hungarian. See next page. Ton Hammer, 
510.— If . 
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Oriental custom, tho slight tribute of his duty and gratitude (29). 
“ It is not my ■wish,” said Mahomet, “ to resume my gifts, but 
** rather to heap and multiply them on thy head. In ray turn I 
“ ask a present far more valuable and important ; — Constan- 
tinople.” As soon as the vizir had recovered from his surprise, 
“ The same God,” said he, “ who has already given thee so large 
“ a portion of the Roman empire, will not deny the remnant, and 
“ the capital. His providence, and thy pow r er, assure thy success; 
M and myself, with the rest of thy faithful slaves, will sacrifice our 
“ lives and fortunes.” — “ Lala (23)” (or preceptor), continued the 
sultan, “ do you see this pillow % all Jhe night, in my agitation, I 
“ have pulled it on one side and the other; 1 have risen from -my 
“ bed, again have I lain down ; yet sleep has not visited these 
“ weary eyes. Beware of the gold and silver of the Romans: in 
arms we are superior ; and with the aid of God, and the prayers 
“ of the prophet’, we shall speedily become masters of Constan- 
“ tinople.” To sound the disposition of his soldiers, he often 
wandered through the streets alone, and in disguise; and it was 
fatal to discover the sultan, when he wished to escape from the vul- 
gar eye. ’ His hours were spent in delineating the plan of the hos- 
tile city; in debating with his generals and engineers, on what spot 
he should erect his batteries; on which side he should assault tho 
walls; where he should spring his mines; to what place he should 
apply his scaling-ladders : and the exercises of the day repeated and 
proved the lucubrations of the night. 

Among the implements of destruction, he studied with peculiar 
care the recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins; and his 
artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared in the w r orld. A 
founder of cannon, a Dane* or Hungarian, who had been almost 
starved in the Greek service, deserted to the Moslems, and was li- 
berally entertained by the Turkish sultan. Mahomet was satisfied 
with the answer to his first qnestion, which he eagerly pressed on 
the artist. “ Am I able to cast a cannon capable of throwing a 
“ ball or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of Constan- 
“ tinople? I am not ignorant of their strength; but were they 
“ more solid than those of Babylon, 1 could oppose an engine of 
“ superior power: the position and management of that engine 


(T2) The Orieulal custom of never appearing without gift* before a sovereign or a superior is of 
high auliquktv, and scents analogous with the idea of sacrifice, still more auciuul aud universal. 
See the examples of such Persian gifts, .Lilian, Hist. Var. 1. i. c. 21, 311, 33. 

(23j The Lala of the Turk* (Caulemir, p. 34.], and the Tata of the Greeks ( Ducas, c. 33.), are 
derived from the natural language of children ; ami it may be observed, that all such primitive 
words which denote ibeir parents, arc the simple repetition of one syllable, composed of a 
labial or a dental consonant and an open vowel [des Brasses, HccUabiune des Longues, tom. i. 
p. 231-247 ). 


* Gibbon has written Dane by mistake for Dace, or Dacian. Aa? to yivo;. Chalcondyles, 
Ton Uamiuer, p. 510- — M. 
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w must be left to your engineers.” On this assurance, a fonndery 
■was established at Adrianoplo: the metal was prepared; and at the 
•end of three months, Urban produced a piece of brass ordnance of 
stupendous, and almost incredible, magnitude; a measure of twelve 
palms is assigned to the bore; and the stone bullet weighed above 
six hundred pounds (24).* A vacant place before the new palace 
was chosen for the first experiment ; but, to prevent the sudden and 
mischievous effects of astonishment and fear, a proclamation was 
issued, that the cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. The 
explosion was felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred furlongs: the 
ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven above a mile; and on 
the spot where it fell, it buribd itself a fathom deop in the ground. 
For the conveyance of this destructive engine, a frame or carriage' 
■of thirty waggons was linked together and drawn along by a team 
of sixty oxen : two hundred men on both sides were stationed, to 
poise and support the rolling weight; two hundred and fifty work- 
men marched before to smooth the way and repair the bridges; and 
near two months were employed in a laborious journey of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. A lively philosopher (25) derides on this oc- 
casion the credulity of the Greeks, and observes, with much reason, 
■that we should always distrust the exaggerations of a vanquished 
people. He calculates, that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, 
Would require a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of powder; 
and that the stroke would be feeble and impotent, since not a 
fifteenth part of the mass could be inflamed at the same moment. 
A stranger as I am to the art of destruction, I can discern that the 
modern improvements of artillery prefer the number of pieces to the 
weight of metal; the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even the 
consequence, of a single explosion. Yet 1 dare not reject the posi- 
tive and unanimous evidence of contemporary writers; nor can it 
seem improbable, that the first artists, in their rude and ambitious 
efforts, should have transgressed the standard of moderation. A 
Turkish cannon, more enormous than that of Mahomet, still guards 
the entrance of the Dardanelles; and if the use be inconvenient, it 
has been found on a late trial that the effect was far from contemp- 
tible. A stone bullet of eleven hundred pounds’ weight was once 


f24) The Attic talent weighed about sixty raina\ or avoirdupois pounds ( so* Hooper on Ancient 
Weights, Measures, die.) ; but among the modern Creek*, that classic appellation extended to a 
tnoit’ht ot one hundred, or one hundred aud twenty-five pounds | Durango, txacivtov,. Leooardus 
Ghieusis menu red the ball or stoue o( the second cannon : Lapidrm, qui paints nudecim ex im-is 

•nilubat in gyro. 

(25) See Voltaire (Hist. Generate, c. xci p. 294, 295.). He was ambitious of universal monarchy; 
and the poet frequently aspires to the name and style of an astronomer, a chymisl, die. 


* t2oo. according to Leonardos Chiensis. Ton concealed himself several days. Ton Hammer 
Hammer slates that he had himself seen the had measured balls twelve span round. Note, p. 
great cannon of the Dardanelles, in which a tai- 666. — M. 
lor, who had run away from his creditors, bad 
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discharged with three hundred and thirty pounds of powder : at the 
djstanco of six hundred yards it shivered into three rocky fragments, 
traversed the straight, and, leaving the waters in a foam, again rose 
and bounded against the opposite hill (26). 

While Mahomet threatened the capital of the East, the Greek em- 
peror implored with fervent prayers the assistance of earth and 
heaven. But the invisible powers were deaf to his supplications; 
and Christendom beheld with indifference the fall of Constanti- 
nople, while she derived at least some promise of supply from the 
jealous and temporal policy of the sultan of Egypt. Some states 
were too weak, and others too remote ; by some the danger was 
considered as imaginary, by others asinevitable : the Western princes 
were involved in their endless and domestic quarrels; and the Ro- 
man pontiff was exasperated by the falsehood or obstinacy of the 
Greeks. Instead of employing in their favour the arms and trea- 
sures of Italy, Nicholas the fifth had foretold their approaching 
ruin ; and his honour was engaged in the accomplishment of his 
prophecy.* Perhaps he was softened by the last extremity of their 
distress ; but his compassion was tardy; his efforts were faint and 
unavailing ; and Constantinople had fallen, before the squadrons of 
Genoa and Venice could sail from their harbours (27).. Even the 
princes of the Morea and of the Greek islands affected a cold neu- 
trality : the Genoese colony of Galata negotiated a private treaty ; 
and the sultan indulged them in the delusive hope, that by his cle- 
mency they might survive the ruin of the empire. A plebeian 
crowd, arid some Byzantine nobles, basely withdrew from the 
danger of their country ; and the avarice of the rich denied the 
emperor, and reserved for the Turks, the secret treasures which 
might have raised in their defence whole armies of mercenaries (28). 
The indigent and solitary prince prepared however to sustaiu his for- 
midable adversary ; but if his courage were equal to the peril, his 
strength was inadequate to the contest. In the beginning of the 
spring, the Turkish vanguard swept the towns and villages as far as 
tire gates of Constantinople: submission was spared and protected ; 

/ * 4 ' / * r • t b 

(26) The BaroD de Toll (tom. tii. p. 85 — 89.), who fortified the Dardanelles against the Russian?, 
describes in a lively, and even comic, strain his own prowess, and the consternation ot the Turks. 
But that adventurous traveller does not pos'es* the* art of gaining our confidence. 

(27) Non andivil, indignuui ducens, says the honest Antoninus; but as the Roman court was 
afterward* grieved and ashamed, we find the more courtly expression of Plalina, in aniiuo fuiue 
poulilici juvitre tiraecus, and the positive assertion of Asncas S)Ivius, slruclam tla**cm, iic. (Spond. 
A. D. 1453, No. 3.). 

(28) Antonin, in Proem. — F.pist. Cardinal. Isidor. apud Spondannm ; and Dr. Johnson, in tbo 
tragedy of Irene, has happily seized ibis characteristic circumstance : — 

The groaning Greeks dig up the golden caverns, 

The accumulated wealth or boardiug ages ; 

That wealth which, granted to their weeping prince, 

Had rang'd embattled nations at their gales. 


* See the curious Christian and Mahometan predictions or the fall of Constantinople, Von 

Hammer, p, 518.— M. 
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whatever presumed to resist was exterminated with fire tmd sword. 

The Greek places on the Black Sea, Mesembria, Acheloum, and 
Bizon, surrendered on the first summons ; Selyliria alone deserved 
the honours of a siege or blockade ; and the bold inhabitants, while 
they were invested by land, launched their boats, pillaged the 
opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives in the public 
market. But on the approach of Mahomet himself all was silent 
and prostrate : he first halted at the distance of five miles ; and 
from thence advancing in battle array, planted before the gate of 
St. Romanus the Imperial standard ; and on the sixth day of April 
formed the memorable siege of Constantinople. 

The troops of Asia and Europe extended on the right and left , 
from the Propontis to the harbour: the Janizaries in the front were t»a»; 
stationed before the emperor’s tent ; the Ottoman line was covered 
by a deep intrenchment ; and a subordinate army inclosed the sub- 
urb of Galata, and watched the doubtful faith of the Genoese. The 
inquisitive Philelphus, who resided in Greece about thirty years 
before the siege, is confident, that all the Turkish forces, of any 
name or value, could not exceed the number of sixty thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot; and he upbraids the pusillanimity 
of the nations, who had tamely yielded to an handful of Barbarians. 

Such indeed might be the regular establishment of the Capiculi (SO) 1 , 
the troops of the Porte, who marched with the prince, and were 
paid from his royal treasury. But the bashaws, in their respective 
governments, maintained or levied a provincial militia; many lands 
were held by a military tenure ; many volunteers were attracted by 
the hope of spoil; and the sound of the holy trumpet invited a swarm 
of hungry and fearless fanatics, who might contribute at least to 
multiply the terrors, and in a. first attack to blunt the swords, of 
the Christians. The whole mass of theTurkish powers is magnified 
by Ducas, Chakondylcs, and Leonard of Chios, to the amount of 
three or four hundred thousand. men ; but Phranza was a less re- 
mote and more accurate judge: and his precise definition of two 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand does not exceed the measure of 
experience and probability 30). The navy of the besiegers was less 
formidable: the Propontis was overspread with three hundred and 
twenty sail ; but of these no more than eighteen could be rated as 
galleys of war; and the far greater part must be degraded to the 
condition of store-ships and transports, which poured into the camp 

' f • j£ JW?. i-vf 

(*29) The palatine troop* are styled Capiculi , the provincials, Seralculi ; and most of the name* 
and institutions of tbe Turkish militia existed belorc the C<mon Katneh of Solintan II., from 
which, and bis own experience, count Marsigli lias composed bis military state of the Ottoman 
empire. 

(30) The observation of Philelphus i* approved by Cuspinian in the Tear 1508 (de C.Tsaribus, in 
Epilog, de Militia Turcica, p. 697.]. Marsigli prove*, that the effective armies of the Turks are much 
less numerous than tbev appear. In the army that besieged Constantinople, Lconardus Cbienxis 
reckon* no more than 15,000 Jan izaric*. 
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of ibe Greeki fresh suppliss of men, ammunition, and provisions. In her last 
decay, Constantinople was still peopled with more than an hundred 
thousand inhabitants; but these numbers are found in the accounts, 
not of war, but of captivity ; and they mostly consist'd of mecha- 
nics, of priests, of women, and of men devoid of that spirit w hich 
even women have sometimes exerted for the common safety. I can 
suppose, I could almost excuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve 
on a distant frontier, at the will of a tyrant; but the man who dares 
not expose his life in thu defence of his children and his property 
has lost in society the first and most active energies of nature, tty 
the emperor’s command, a particular inquiry had been made 
through the streets and houses, how many of the citizens, or even 
of the monks, were able and willing to bear arms for their country. 
The lists were intrusted to Phranza (31); and, after a diligent addi- 
tion, he informed his master, w ith grief and surprise, that the na- 
tional defence was reduced to four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy Romans. Between Constantine and his faithful minister 
this comfortless secret was preserved ; and a sufficient proportion 
of shields, cross-bows, and muskets, was distributed from the ar- 
senal to the city bands. They derived some accession from a body 
of two thousand strangers, under the command of John Jusliuiani, 
a noble Genoese ; a liberal donative was advanced to these auxilia- 
ries; and a princely recompense, the isle of Lemnos, was promised 
to the valour and victory of their chief. A strong chain was drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour : it was supported by some Greek 
and Italian vessels of war and merchandise ; and the ships of every 
Christian nation, that successively arrived from Candia and the 
Black Sea, were detained for the public service. Agaiusl the pow- 
. ers of tho.Oltoman empire, a city of the extent of thirteen, perhaps 
of sixteen, miles was defended by a scanty garrison of seven or 
eight thousand soldiers. Europe and Asia were open to the be- 
siegers ; but the strength and provisions of the Greeks must sus- 
tain a daily decrease; nor could they indulge the expectation of any 
foreign succour or supply. 

The primitive Romans would have drawn their swords in the re- 
solution of death or conquest. The primitive Christians might have 
embraced each oilier, and aw ailed in patience and charity the stroke 
of martyrdom. Eut the Greeks of Constantinople were animated 
only by the spirit of religion, and that spirit was productive only 
of animosity and discord. Before his death, the emperor John Pa- 
lseologus had renounced the unpopular measure of an union with 
the Latins ; nor was the idea revived, till the distress of his brother 


False union 
of the two 
churches, 
A. D. 1452, 
Dec. 12. 


(81) Ego, eidem (Imp.) tabellas extribui non absque dolore et mora litis, maiuitquc apod nos duo* 
alii* occallus numcrus ( Pbranu, 1. iii. c. 8.). With some indulgence (or nelionel prejudice*, we 
cannot desire a more authentic witness, not only of public facta, hut of private c 
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Constantine imposed a last trial of flattery and dissimulation (32). 

With the demand of temporal aid, biff ambassadors were instructed 
to mingle the assurance of spiritual obedience : his neglect of Uie 
church was excused by the urgent cares of the state ; and his or- 
thodox wishes solicited the presence of a Roman legate. The Vati- 
can had been too often deluded ; yet the signs of repentance could 
not decently bo overlooked ; a legate was more easily granted than 
an army ; and about six months before the Gnat destruction, the 
cardinal Isidore of Russia appeared in that character with a retinue 
of priests and soldiers. The emperor saluted him as a friend and 
father ; respectfully listened to his public and private sermons ; 
and with the most obsequious of the clergy and laymen subscribed 
the act of union, as it had been ratified in the council of Florence. 

On the twelfth of December, the two nations, in the church of 
St.'Sophin, joined in the communion of sacriGce and prayer ; and 
the names of Uie two pontiffs were solemnly commemorated ; Uie 
names of Pficho^s the Filth, the vicar of Christ, and of the patriarch 
Cregory, who had been driven into exile by a rebellious people. 

Rut the dress and language of the- Latin priest who officiated at oimmacj 
the altar were an object of scandal ; and it was observed with hor- bmt'dm of 
ror, that he consecrated a cake or wafer of unleavened bread, and u " GrMk *' 
poured cold water into the cup of the sacrament. A national his- 
torian acknowledges with a blush, that mine of his countrymen, not 
the emperorhim'self, were sincere in this occasional conformity (33). 

Their hasty and unconditional submission was palliated by a pro- 
mise of future revisal ; but the best, or the worst, of their excuses 
w as Uie confession of their own perjury. When they were pressed 
by tiie reproaches Of Uieir honest brethren, “ Have patience,” they 
whispered, “ have patience till Cod shall have delivered the city 
“ from the great dragon who seeks to devour us. You shall then 
“ perceive whether we arc truly reconciled with the Azymites.” 

But patience is not the attribute of zeal; nor can the arts of a court 
be adapted to the freedom and violence of popular enthusiasm. 

From the dome of St. Sophia the inhabitants of either sex, and of 
every degree, rushed in crowds to the cell of the monk Gcnna- 
dius (3i), to consult the oracle of the church. The holy man was 
invisible ; entranced, as it should seem, in deep meditation, or di- 


(32) In Spondanns, the narrative of the union is not only partial, bnt imperfect. The bishop of 
Paroiers died in 1642, and the history of Ducas, which represents these scenes (c. 36 , 37.) with, 
such truth and spirit, *ai not printed till the year 1649. 

(33) Phran/a, one of the conforming Greeks, acknowledges that the measure was adopted only 
propter spent anxilii ; be affirms with pleasure, that those who refused to perform ilieir devotions in 
Si. Sophia, extra culpam e< in pace essent (I. iii. c. 20.]. 

(34) Hit primitive and secolar name was George Seholarios, which ho changed for that of Gen- 
nadins, either when he became a monk or a patriarch. His defence, at Florence, of the same uuion 
which he so furiously attacked at Constantinople has templed Leo Allatius ( Diatrib. do Georgiis, in 
Fabric. BiblioL Grace, tom. x. p. 760—786.) to divide him into two men ; bnt Hcnaudot (p. 313— 
383.) has restored the identity of his person and the duplicity of kis character. 
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vine rapture: but he had exposed on the door of his cell a speaking 
tablet ; and they successively withdrew, after reading these, tremen- 
dous words : “ 0 miserable Homans, why will ye abandon the 
“ truth ; and why, instead of confiding in God, will ye put your 
“ trust in the Italians? In losing your faith, you will lose your 
“ city. Have mercy on me, 0 Lord I I protest in thy presence, 
“ that I am innocent of the crime. 0 miserable Romans, consi- 
“ der, pause, and repent. At the same moment that you renounce 
“ the religion of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you submit to 
<< a foreign servitude." According to the advice of Gennadius, the 
religious virgins, as pure as angels, and as proud as daemons, re- 
jected the act of union, and abjured all communion'with the present 
and future associates of the Latins ; and their example was ap- 
plauded and imitated by the greatest part of the clergy and people. 
From the monastery, the devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the 
taverns ; drank confusion to the slaves, of the pope ; emptied their 
glasses in honour of the image of the Holy Virgin ;. and besought 
her to defend against Mahomet the city which she had formerly 
saved from Chosroes and the Chagan. In the double intoxication 
of zeal and wine, they valiantly exclaimed, “ What occasion have 
“ we for succour, or union, or Latins? far from us be the worship 
“ of the Azymites!" During the winter that preceded the Turkish 
conquest, the nation was distracted by this epidemical frenzy; and 
the season of Lent, the approach of Easter, instead of breathing 
charity and love, served only to fortify the obstinacy and influence 
of tlie zealots. The confessors scrutinised and alarmed the con- 
science of their votaries, and a rigorous penance was imposed on 
those who had received the communion from a priest, who had given 
an express or tacit consent to the union His service at the altar pro- 
pagated the infection to the mute and simple spectators of the cere- 
mony : they forfeited, by the impure spectacle, the virtue of the 
sacerdotal character ; nor was it lawful, even in danger of sudden 
death, to invoke the assistance of their prayers or absolution. No 
sooner had the church of St. Sophia been polluted by the Latin sa- 
crifice, than it was deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or an heathen 
temple, by the clergy and people; and a vast and gloomy silence 
prevailed in that vcncrablo dome, which had so often smoked with 
a cloud of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and resounded 
with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. The Latins were the 
most odious of heretics and infidels; and the first minister of tho 
empire, the great duke, was heard to declare, that lie had rather 
behold in Constantinople the turban of Mahomet, than the pope ’9 
tiara or a cardinal’s hat (35). A sentiment so unworthy of Chris- 

1351 txxtoiicv, xxluBTpot, may be fairly translated a cardinal's bat. Tlic diOWrnce of tlic 
Greek aud Latin habits embittered the schism. 
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tians and patriots, was familiar and fatal to the Greeks : the empe- 
ror was deprived of the affection and support of his snbjecis; and 
their native cowardice was sanctified by resignation to the divine 
decrfce, or the visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance. 

Of the triangle which composes the figure of Constantinople, the siegoof c«»- 
two sides along the sea Were made inaccessible to an enemy; the ,ui “i°° 1 ’* 
Propontis by nature, and the harbour by art. Between the two ajdT i ",' 
waters, the basis of the triangle, the land side was protected by a 
double wall, and a deep ditch of the depth of one hundred feet. 

Against this line of fortification, which Phranza, an eye-witness, 
prolongs to the measure of six miles (36), the Ottomans directed 
their principal attack ;• and the emperor, after distributing the ser- 
vice and command of the most perilous stations, undertook the de- 
fence of the external wall. * In the first days of the siege, tfio 
Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or sallied into the field; 
but tjiey soon discovered, that, in the proportion of their numbers, 
one Christian was of more value than twenty Turks: and, after 
these bold preludes, they were prudently 'content fo maintain the 
rampart with their missiie weapons. Nor should this prudence be 
accused of pusillanimity. The nation was indeed pusillanimous 
and base ; but the last Constantine deserves the name of an hero: 
his noble band of volunteers was inspired with Roman virtue; and 
the foreign auxiliaries supported the honour of the Western chivalry. 

The incessant volleys of lances and arrows were accompanied with 
the smoke, the sound, and the fire, of their musketry and cannon. 

Their small arms discharged at tlie same time .either five, or even 
ten, balls of load, of the size of a walnut; and, according to the 
closeness of the ranks and the force of the powder, several breast- 
plates and bodies were transpierced by the same shot. But the 
Turkish approaches were soon sunk in trenches, or covered with 
ruins. Each day added to the science of the Christians ; but their 
inadequate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the operations of 
each day. Their ordnance was not powerful, either in size or 
number; and if they possessed some heavy cannon, they feared to 
plant them on, the walls, lest the aged structure should be shaken 
and overthrown by the explosion (37) . The •same destructive secret 
had Been, revealed to the Moslems; by whom it was employed with 
the superior energy of zeal, riches, and despotism. The great 
cannon of Mahomet has been separately noticed ; an important 

(36) TVe are obliged to reduce the Greek miles to the smallest q>e3*n re which is preserved io tly? 
wersfll of Russia, of 547 French toises. and of 104 4/5. to a tjfgree. Thf six miles of Phranza do 
Dot cxcead foitr English miles ( D'Anville, Mosures Iiinerajrc*, p. 61, 123, &c.) 

(37) At indies docliores nostri facti paravere contra hones marhinamenta, qua* tamcn avare da- 

bantur. Pulvis oral oilri modica exigtia; tela piodiea; homWda>, si aderant, incommoditate loci 
primnm hostes offenderr, maccriehus akeUqnc lecfos, npn pole rant. Nam si qn;n magn.-e eraut, no 
mums concuteretur nosier, quiesce bant. This passage of Leonardos Chiensis is curious and im- 
portant. * *• 
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and visible object in the history of the times: but that enormous 
engine was flanked by two felloes almost of equal magnitude (38): 
the long order of the Turkish artillery w as pointed ugaiifst the walls; 
fourteen batteries thundered at once on the most accessible places; 
and of ode of these it is ambiguously expressed, that it was mounted 
with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it discharged one hun- 
dred and thirty bullets. Yet, in the power and activity of the sul- 
tan, we may discern the infancy of the new science. Under a 
master who counted the moments, the great cannon could be loaded 
and fired no more than seven times in one day (39). The heated 
metal unfortunately burst; several workmen were destroyed; and 
the skill of an artist j was admired who bethought himself of pre- 
\enting the danger and the accident, by pouring oil, after each ex- 
plosion, into the mouth of the canndti. 

The first random sliots were productive of more sound than effect; 
and it was by the advice of a Christian, that the engineer^ were 
taught to level their aim against the two opposite sides of the salient 
angles of a bastion. However imperfect, the weight and repetition 
of the fire made some intpression on the walls; and the Turks, 
pushing their approaches to the edge of the ditch, attempted to fill 
the enormous chasm, and to build a road to the assault (kO). In- 
numerable fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks'of trees, were heaped 
on each other ; and such was the impetuosity of the throng, that 
the foremost and the weakest were pushed headlong down the pre- 
cipice, and instantly buried under the accumulated mass. To fill 
the ditch was the toil of the besiegers ; to clear away the rubbish 
was the safety of the besiegod ; and, after a long and bloody con- 
flict, the web that had been woven in the day was still unravelled 
in* the night. The next resource of Mahomet was the practice of 
mines; but the soil was rocky; in every attempt he was stopped 
and undermined by the Christian engineers; nor had the art been 
yet invented of replenishing those subterraneous passages with gun- 
powder, and blowing whole towers and cities into the air (kl). A 


(38) According to* Chfll&mdvles and Phranu. the great cannon bunt;. an accident whith, ac- 
cording to Ducat, was^itevrtited by lh<*, artist’s skill. It is. evident tbal they do not speak of the 
same gun. * 

(39 Near an hundred ycara after the singe of Constantinople, iho French and English fleets in 
the Channel sfere proud of firing 300 shot in an engagement of two hours ( Mdmoirt-s do Marlin du 
HeUay, I. x. in the Collection Grnerale, tom. xxi. p. 239.). 

(40) } havfrselected some Curious facts, without striving to emulate the bloody and cUtioste «vio- 
qnenre Of the abbe de Vertot, in his prolix description* of the siege* of Rhodes, Malta, &<?. Rot that 
agreeable historian had a turn for romance; and as he wrote to please the order, he bad adopted 
the sairir spirit of enthusiasm and chivalry. 

(41) . The first theory of mioea with gunpowder appears in 1480, in a MS. of George of Sienna 
(Tirahoschi, tom. vi. P. i p. 324.).* Tjicy were first practised at Sarmhella, in 1487 ; hut the honour 
and improvement in 1503 is ascribed to Pier of Navarre, who used them with success io the wars of 
Italy ( Mist, do la Ligoc dc Gambia y. tom. ii. p. 93—97.) 


• They speak oae of a Byrantior, one of a + Ths founder of the gun. Ton Hammer, 
Turkish, gun. Yon Hammer, note, p. 669. p. 526. 
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circumstance that distinguishes the siege of Constantinople is the 
reunion of the ancient and modern artillery. The cannon were 
intermingled with the mechanical engines for casting stones and 
darts ; the bullet and the battering-ram' were directed .against the 
same walls; nor had the discovery of gunpowder superseded the 
use of the liquid and unexlinguishablc fire. A w ooden turret of the 
largest size was advanced on rollers: this portable magazine Qf am- 
munition and fascines was protected by a threefold covering of 
bulls’ hides: incessant volleys were securely discharged from the 
loop-holes; in the front, three doors wore contrived for the alter- 
nate sally and retreat of the soldiers and w orkmen. They ascended 
by a staircase to. the upper platform, and, as high as the level of 
that platform, a scaling-ladder could be raised by pulleys to form 
a bridge, and grapple with the adverse rampart, liy these various 
arts of annoyance some as new as they were pernicious to the 
Creeks, the lower of St. lloinanus was at length overturned : after 
a severe struggle, tho Turks were repulsed from Hie breach, and 
interrupted by darkness; hut they trusted that with-, the return of 
light they should renew the attack with fresh vigour and decisive 
success. Of this pause of action, this interval of hope, each mo- 
ment was improved by'iho activity of the emperor and Justiniani, 
who passed the night on the spot, and urged the labours which in- 
volved the safely of the church and city. At the dawn of day, the 
impatient sultan perceived, with astonishment and grief, that his 
wooden turret had been reduced to ashes : the ditch was cleared and 
restored; and the tower of St. Uomanus was again strong and en- 
tire. lie deplored the fajlure of his design; and uttered a profane 
exclamation, that the word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets 
should not have compelled him to believe that such a work, iu so 
short a time, could have been accomplished by the infidels. 

The generosity of the Christian princes was cold and lardy; but succour ami 
in the first apprehension of a siege, Constantine had negotiated, in four'enp*. 
the isles of the Archipelago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most indis- 
pensable supplies. As early as the beginning of April, five (42) 
great ships, cquippod for merchandise and war, would have sailed 
from the harbour of Chios, had not the wind blown obstinately 
from the North (43). One of these ships bore the Imperial flag; 
the remaining four belonged to the Genoese ; and they were laden 
with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, and vegetables, and, above 

(42) 11 is singular that the Greek* should dot agree in the number of those illustrious vessels; tho 
five of Ducat, the four of Phranfca and Lconardus, the fu-o of Gbalcondylea, must bo ox tended to 
tho smaller, or confined to forger, sire. Voltaire, in giving one of these ships to Frederic 111. con- 
founds the emperors of the East and West. 

(43) Iu bold defiance, or rather iu gloss ignorance, of language and geography, th<\ president 

Cousin detains them at Chios with a south, and wafts them to Constantinople with a uortli, 
wind. fc < 

^ n • • . • . . — ; — • 

* Tha battering-ram, according U> Von Hammer (p. MO.), was not used.— M. 
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all, with soldiers and mariners, for the service of |hQ capital. After 
a tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and, on the second day, a strong 
gale from the south, carried them through the Hellespont and the 
Propontis: but the city was already invested by sea and land; and 
the Turkish fleet,, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, was stretched 
from shore to shore, iri the form of a crescent, to intercept, or at 
least to cepel, these bold auxiliaries. The reader who has present 
to lys mind the geographical picture of Constantinople, will con- 
ceive and admire the greatness of the spectacle. The five Christian 
ships continued to advance with joyful shoots, and a full press 
both of sails and oars, against an hostile fleet of three hundred ves- 
sels ; and the rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe and Asia, 
werp lined with innumerable spectators, who anxiously awaited the 
event of this momentous succour. At the first view that event 
could not appear doubtful; the superiority of the Moslems was 
beyond alljneasurc or account; and, in a calm, their numbers and 
valour must inevitably have prevailed. But their hasty and im- 
perfect navy had been orcated, not by the genius of the people, but 
by the will of the sultan : in the height of their prosperity; the lurks 
have acknowledge^, that if God had given them the earth, he had 
loft the sea to the infidels (ki) ; and a' series of defeats, a rapid pro- 
gress of decay, has established the truth o( their modest confessipn. 
Except eighteen galleys of some force, the rest of their fleet con- 
sisted pf open boats, rudely constructed and awkjvardly managed, 
crowded with troops, and destitute of cannon; and, since courage 
arises in a great measure from the .consciousness of strength, the 
bravest of Die Janizaries might tremble on a new clement. In the 
Christian squadron, five stout and lofty ships were guided by 
skilful pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italy and Greece, 
long practised in the arts and perils of the spa. Their weight was 
directed to sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded their 
passage: their artillery swept the waters: their liquid fire was 
poured on the heads of the adversaries, who, with the design of 
boarding, presumed to approach them ; and the winds and waves 
are always on the side of the ablest^ navigators. In this conflict, 
the Imperial vessel, which had been almost overpowered, wa^ res- 
cued by the Genoese; but the Turks, in a distant and a closer attack, 
were twice repulsed with considerable loss. Mahomet himself sat 
on horseback on the beach, to. .encourage their valour by his voice 
and presence, by the promise of reward, and by fear, more potent 
than tho fear of the enemy. The passions of his soul, and even the 
gestures of his body'(45), seemed to'lmitatc the action's of the com- 

(44) The perpetual decay ap<l weakness of llie Turkish navy may 1h» observed in flicaol ( Stale, of 
the Ottoman Empire, ji. 372—378) fhevenot ( Voyages, P. i. p. 229— 24X), and Toll ( Memoir**, 
lorn. Hi.}; Ibe last of whom is-always solicitous loatpatcwand amaxc hi* reader. / 

(45) 1 must coufcu, that 1 have before my eyes Uie living picture which Thucydides jl. vii. c. 71.) 
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batants; and, as if he had been the lord of riatunf, he spurred his 
hdrse with a fdarless and impotent effort into the sea. His loud 
reproaches, and the da moors of the camp, urged the Ottomans to 
a third attack, more fatal and bloody than the two former; and I 
must repeat, though I cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza, "who 
affirms, from their own mouth, that they lost above twelve thou- 
sand men in the slaughter of the day. They fled in disorder to the 
shores of Europe and Asia, while the Christian squadron, triumphant 
and unhurt, steered along’ the Bosphorus, and securely anchored 
within the chain of the harbour. ' In the confidence of ‘victory, 
they boasted that the whole Turkish power ntust have ' yielded to 
their arms; but the admiral, or captain bashaw, found some con- 
solation for a painful 'wound’in his eye, by representing, that acci- 
dent as the cause of his defeat. Baltha. Ogli was a renegade of the 
race of the Bulgarian princes: his military character was tainted 
with the unpopular vice of avarice; and under the despotism of the 
prince or people, misfortune is a sufficient evidence of guilt.* His 
rank and services wore annihilated by the displeasure of Mahomet. 
In the royal presence, the captain bashaw was extended on the 
ground by four slaves, ahd received one hundred strokes with a 
golden rod (46): his death had been pronounced; and he adored 
the clemency of the sultan, who was satisfied with the milder pu-" 
nishment of confiscation and exile. The introduction of this sup- 
ply' revived the hopes of tlte Greeks, and accused the supineness 
of their Western allies. Amidst the deserts of Anatolia and tho 
rocks of Palestine, the millions of the crusades had buried them- 
selves in a voluntary and inevitable grave; but the situation of the 
Imperial city wa* strong against her enemies, and accessible to her 
friends; and a rational and moderate armament of the maritime 
states might have saved the relics of the Roman name, and main- 
tained a Christian fortress in the heart of the Ottoman empire. 
Yet this was the sole and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Con- 
stantinople: the more distant powers wero insensible of its danger; 
and the ambassador of Hungary, or at least of Huniades, resided in 
the Turkish camp, to remove the fears, and to direct the opera- 
tions, of the sultan (47). 

It was difficult for the Greeks to penetrate the secret of the 


has drawn of ihe passions and gestures of the Athenians in a naval engagement in the great harbour 
of Syracuse. 

(46) According to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Ducas (c. 38.) this golden bar was of the 
enormous and incredible weight of 500 libra*, or pound*. HonilUnd’s reading 500 dracbms, or five 
pounds, is sufficient to exercise the arm of Mahomet, and bruise the back of his admiral. 

(47) Duca*, who- confesses himself ill-informed of tho affair* of Hungary, assigns a motive of su- 
perstition, a fatal belief ibat Constantinople would be the terra of the Turkish conquests. Sco 
Phranza (I. iii. c. 20.) and Spoodanus. 


According toDocas,onc of the Afabi beat out his eye with a stone. Compare Ton Hammer. — V. 
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■tkonet divpn ; yet the Greeks are persuaded, that a resistance, so obstinate 
* r S»^ > o^er '* and surprising, had fatigued the perseverance of Mahomet. Hb 
U “ J - began to meditate a retreat; and the siege would have beeti speedily 
raised, if the ambitipn and jcalpirsy of the second vfzir had not op- 
posed the perfidious advice of Calif Bashaw, who still maintained a 
secret correspondence with the Byzantine court. The reduction of 
• the city appeared fo be hopeless, unless a double attack could be 
made from the harbour as well as from the land ; but the harboat 
was inaccessible: an impenetrable chiin w as how defended by right 
large ships, more than .twenty of a smaller size, with several galleys 
and sloops; and, instead of forcing this barrier, the Turks might 
apprehend a naval sally, and a second encounter in the open sea. 
In this perplexity, the genius of Mahomet conceived and executed a 
plan of a bold and marvellous ?ast^ tjf transporting by land his 
lighter vessels and military stores from the Bosphorus into the 
higher part of the harbour. The distance is about ten " miles; Mte 
ground is uneven, and was overspread, with thickets.; and, as the 
road must be opened behind the stiburi) of Galala, their free passage 
or total destruction must depend on the option of the Genoese. But 
these selfish merchants were ambitious of the .favour of being Che 
last devoured ; and the deficiency of art was supplied by the strength 
of obedient myriads. A level way w as covered with a broad pf&lftfrm 
of strong and solid planks; and to render them more slippery anfl 
smooth, they were anointed with the fat of sheep and oxen. Four*- 
score light galleys and brigantines of fifty and thirty oars, werft 
disembarked on the Bosphorus shore; arranged successively Ot» 
rollers; and drawn forwards bj the poyer of men and pulley*. 
Two guides or pilots were stationed at the helm, and the prow, of 
each vessel: the sails were unfurled to the winds; and the labour 
was cheered by song and acclamation. In -the co.urse of a single 
night, tl»is Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, steered over the 
plain, and was launched from the declivity in^o the shallow water* 
of the harbour, far above the molestation of the deeper “vessels of the 
Greeks. The real importance of this operation was magnified by 
the consternation and confidence which it inspired : bnt the no- 
torious, unquestionable fact was displayed before the eyes, and 1* 
recorded by the pens, of the two nations (V8). A similar stralagetn 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients (4-9) ; the Ottoman 

(48) The unanimous testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by Cantemir ( p. 96.) from tbc 

Turkish a nuais; but 1 could wish to contract the distance of tent miles, and to prolong the term of 
one night. f * * 

(49) Phranra relates two examples of a similar transportation over the six miles of the isthmus 
of Corinth; the one fabulous, of Augastus alter the battle ol Acluim; the other true, ofVicfUl, 
a Greek general in the xlh century. To those he might have added a hold enterprise of 11 a n- 


* Six miles. Ton Hammer. — M. 
■f Six mile*. Ton Hammer. — H. 
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galleys (I must again repeat) should be considered as large boats; 
and, it we compare the magnitude and the distance, the obstacles 
and the means, the boasted miracle (50) has perhaps been equalled 
by the industry of our pwn times (51). As soon as Mahomet had 
occupied the upper harbour with a fleet and army, bo constructed, 
in the narrowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in 
breadth, and one hundred ,in length : it was formed of casks and 
hogsheads; joined with .rafters, linked with iron, and covered with 
a aolid floor. On this floating battery, he planted one of his largest 
cannon, while tl»e fourscore galleys, with troops and scaling-ladders, 
approached the most accessible side, which had formerly been 
Stormed by the Latin conquerors. The indolence of the Christians 
has been accused for not destroying these unfinished works ; | but 
their fire, by a superior fire, was controlled and silenced; nor were 
they wanting in a nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as well as 
tiie bridge of the qultan. His vigilance prevented their approach; 
their foremost galliots were sunk or taken ; forty youths, the bravest 
of Italy and Greece, were inhumanly massacred at his command; 
nor could the emperor's grief be assuaged by the just though cruel 
retaliation, of exposing from the walls the heads of two hundred and 
sixty Musulman captives. After a siege of forty days, the fate of dmu<m <* 
QonstanLinopte could no longer be averted. The diminutive garrison * k ** l,1 ‘ 
was exhausted by a double attack : the fortifications, which had stood 
for ages against hostile violence, were dismantled on all sides by the 
Ottoman cannon: many breaches were opened; and near the gate 
of St Romanus, four towers had been levelled with the ground, 
for the payment of his feeble and mutinous troops, Constantine was 
compelled to despoil the churches with the promise of a fourfold 
restitution ; and his sacrilege offered a new reproach to the enemies 
of the union. A spirit of discord impaired the remnant of the 
Christian strength: the Genoese and Venetian auxiliaries asserted 
the pre-eminence of their respective service; and Justiniani and the 
great duke, whose ambition was not extinguished by the common 
danger, accused each other of treachery and cowardice. 

During the siege of Constantinople, the words of peace and capi- 
tulation had been sometimes pronounced; and several embassies 
had passed between the camp and the city (52). The Greek cm- 

nibal, to introduce hit vessels into the harbour of Tarentum {Polybius, 1. viii. p. 749. edit. 

Gronov.).* 

(50) A Greek of Candia, who had served the Venetians in a simitar undertaxing ( Spond. A. D. 

1438, No. 37.), might poasibly be the adviser and agent of Mahomet. 

(51) I particularly allude to our own embarkations on the lakes of Canada in tho years 1778 and 
1777, sn great in the labour, so fruitless in the event. 

(52) Chalcondyles and Dinas differ in the time and circumstances of the negotiation ; and as it 

* Ton Hammer gives a longer list of toch f They wore betrayed, according to some an* 
transportations, p. 533. Dion Cassius distinctly counts, by the Genoese ol Galaia. You Hammer, 
relates the occurrence treated as fabulous by p. 536, — M. t 

Gibbon. — M. 
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pcror was humbled by adversity ; and would have yielded to any 
terms compatible with religion and royalty. The Turkish sultan 
was desirous of sparing the hlood of his soldiers ; still more desirous 
of securing for his o\\ n use the Byzantine treasures ; and he accom- 
plished a sacred duty in presenting to the Gabours, the choice of 
circumcision, of tribute, or of death. The avarice of Mahomet 
might have been satisfied with an annual sum of one hundred 
thousand ducats; but his ambition grasped the capital of the East: 
to the prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the people a free tole- 
ration, or a safe departure: but after some fruitless treaty, he de- 
clared his resolution of finding either a throne, or a grave, under 
the walls of Constantinople. A sense of honour, and the fear of 
universal reproach, forbade Palfeologus to resign the city into the 
hands of the Ottomans; and he determined to abide the last extre- 
mities of war. Several days were employed by the sultan in the 
preparations of the assault; and a respite was granted by his 
favourite science of astrology, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth 
of May, as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the evening of the 
twenty-seventh, he issued his Gnal orders; assembled in his pre- 
sence the military chiefs; and dispersed his heralds through the 
camp to proclaim the duty, and the motives, of the perilous enter- 
prise. Fear is the first principle of a despotic government; and his 
menaces were expressed in the Oriental style, that tlie fugitives and 
deserters, had they the wings of a bird (53), should not escape from 
his inexorable justice. The greatest part of his bashaws and Jani- 
zaries were the offspring of Christian parents : but the glories of the 
Turkish name were perpetuated by successive adoption ; and in Hie 
gradual change of individuals, the spirit of a legion, a regiment, or 
an oda, is kept alive by imitation and discipline. In . this holy 
warfare, the Moslems were exhorted to purify their minds with 
prayer, their bodies with seven ablutions; and to abstain from food 
till the close of the ensuing day. A crowd of dervishes visited the 
tents, to instil the desire of martyrdom, and the assurance of spend- 

was neither glorious nor salutary, the faithful Pbranza spares his prince even the thought of a 
surrender. 

(S3) These wings ( Chalcondyles, I. viii. p. 208.) are no more than an Oriental figure : but in the 
tragedy of Irene, Mahoirn t’s passion soars above sense and reason : — 

Should the fierce North, upon his frozen wings. 

Bear him aloft above the wondering clouds, 

And seal him in the Pleiads’ golden chariot — 

Thence should my fury drag him down to tortures. 

Besides the extravagance of the rant, I must observe, 1. That the operation of the w inds must be 
confined to the lover region of the air. 2. That the name, etymology, and fable of the Pleiads are 
purely Creek (Scholiast ail Ilomcr. I 686. Endocia in Ionia, p. 399. Apollodor. I. iii. c. 10. 
lleyne, p. 229. Not. 682.), and had no affinity with the aslrouomv of the East ( Hyde ad iTugbeg, 
Tabul. in Syntagma Disseil. tom*, i. p. 40. 42. Goguel, Origine des Arts, flic. tom. vi. p. 73- — 78. 
Gebelm, Hist, du Caleudrior, p. 73.), which Mahomet had studied. 3. The golden chariot does not 
exUi either in science or fiction ; but I much fear that Dr. Johnson has contoundcd the Pleiads with 
the great bear or waggon, the zodiac with a northern constellation : — 

Apxtov 0 *j» xsu ain;a'/ (iru)r,;i» xa/covfftv. II. £. 487. 
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ingan immortal youth amidst tho rivers and gardens of pai'adise, 
and in' the embraces of the blaek-eyed virgins" Yet Mahohict prin- 
cipally trusted to the efficacy of temporal and visible Rewards. A 
doublp pay was promised to the victorious troops; “ The city and 
f* the buildings,” said Mahomet, “ are mine ; but I resign to your 
“ valour the captives and the spoil, the treasures of gold and beauty; 

“ be rich and be happy.* Many are the provinces of my empire: 

“ the intrepid soldier who Grst ascends the walls of Constantinople 
“ shall be rewarded with the government of the fairest and most 
“ wealthy; and my gratitude shall accumulate his honours and 
“ fortunes above the measure of flis own hopes.” Such various 
and potent ipolives diffused among the Turks a general ardour, re- 
gardless of life ami impatient for action: the camp re-echoed with 
the Moslem shouts of “ God is God : there is but one God, and Ma- 
“ hornet is the apdstlo of God (oi)] " and the sea and land, from 
Galata to. the seven towers, were illuminated by the blaze of their 
nocturnal fines.' 

l-'ar different was the state of the Christians ; who, with loud and lu* f»r.>weii 
impotent complaints, deplored the guilt, or the punishment, of their en^o^ami 
sins. The celestial image of the Virgin had been exposed in solemn lie Creok »- 
procession; but their divine patroness was deaf to their entreaties: 
they accused the obstinacy of the emperor for refusing a timely sur- 
render; anticipated the horrors of their fate; and sighed for the 
repose and security of Turkish servitude. The noblest of the 
Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were summoned to the palace, 
to prepare them, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the duties 
and dangers of the general assault. The last speech of Palaeologus 
was the funeral oration of the Homan empire (53) : he promised, he 
conjured, and he vainly attempted to infuse the hope which was ex- 
tinguished in his own mind. In this world all was comfortless and 
gloomy; and neither the Gospel nor the church have proposed any 
conspicuous recompense to the heroes who fall in the service of their 
country. But the example of their prince, and the confinement of 
a siege, had armed these warriors with the courage of despair, and 
the pathetic scene is described by the feelings of the historian 
Phranza, who was himself present at this mournful assembly. 

They wept, they embraced : regardless of their families and for- 
tunes, they devoted their lives; and each commander, ’ departing 
to his station, maintained all night a vigilant and anxious watch on 


(54} Phranza quarrels with these Moslem acclamations, not for the name of God, but for that of 
the prophet : the pious zeal of Voltaire is excessive, and even ridiculous. 

(55) I am afraid that this discourse was composed by Phranza himself; and it smells *n grossly of 
the sermon and the convent, that I almost doubt whether it was pronounced by Constantine. Leo- 
nardus assigns Kim another speech, in which be addresses himself more respectfully to the Latin 
auxiliaries. 


* The picture is heightened by the addition of henrd from the dark interior of the city. Von 
the wailing cries ofKvrie elecsoo, which were Hammer, p. 539. — M. 
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the rampart. The emperor, and some faithful companions, entered 
the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours was to be converted 
into a mosque; and devoutly received, with tears and prayers, the 
sacrament of the holy communion. He reposed some moments in 
the palace, which resounded with cries and lamentations; solicited 
the pardon of all whom he might have injured (56); and mounted 
on horseback to visit the guards, and explore the motions of the 
enemy. The distress and fall of the last Constantine are more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the Byzantine Cafsars.* 
the general In the confusion of darkness an assailant may sometimes suc- 
■•jm! coed; but in this great and general attack, the military judgment 
and astrological knowledge of Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, in the fourteen 
hundred and fifty-third year of the Christian era. The preceding 
night had been strenuously employed : the troops, the cannon, and 
the fascines, were advanced to the edge of the ditch, which in 
many parts presented a smooth and level passage to the breach; 
and his fourscore galleys almost touched, with the prows and their 
scaling ladders, the less defensible walls of the harbour. Under 
pain of death, silence was enjoined : but tile physical laws of motion 
and sound are not obedient to discipline or fear; each individual 
might suppress his voice and measure his footsteps; but the march 
and labour of thousands must inevitably produce a strange con- 
fusion of dissonant clamours, which reached the cars of the 
watchmen of the towers. At day-break, without the customary 
signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted the city by sea and 
land; and the similitude of a twined or twistod thread has been 
applied to the closeness and continuity of their line of attack (57). 
The foremost ranks consisted of the refuse of the host, a voluntary 
crowd who fought without order or command; of the feebleness of 
age or childhood, of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had 
joined the camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. Tho 
common impulse drove them onwards to the wall; the most au- 
dacious to climb were instantly precipitated; and not a dart, not a 
bullet, of tho Christians, was idly wasted on the accumulated 
throng. But their strength and ammunition were exhausted in 
this laborious defence: the ditch was filled with the bodies of the 


(56) Tbit abasement, which devotion has sometimes extorted from dying prince*, is on improve- 
ment of the gospel doctrine of the forgiveness of injuries : it is more easy to forgive 490 times, than 
once to a«k pardon of an inferior. 

(57; UesiiUts the 10,01)0 guards, and the sailors and the marine*, Ducas numbers in this general 
assault 250,000 Turks, both hone and fool. 


* Compare the very curious Armenian elegy on - “I Abraham, loaded with tins, have com* 
the fall of Constantinople, translated by M. More, 4 * posed this elegy with the most lively sorrow; 

in the Journal Asiatique for March, 1835 ; and by “ for I have seen Constantinople in the days of 
M. Bro>sel, in the new 'edition of Lcbeau [tom. ** iu glory."— SI. 
xxi. p. 308.). The author thus ends his poem : 
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slain ; they supported the footsteps of their companions ; and of this 
devoted vanguard, the death was more serviceable than the life. 
Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks, the troops -of Anatolia 
and Romania were successively led to the charge : theif progress 
was various and doubtful; but, after a conflict of two hours, the 
Greeks tStiil maintained-, and improved, their advantage; and the 
voice of the emperor was heard, encouraging his soldiers to 
achieve, by a last effort, the deliverance of their country. In that 
fatal moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, and invincible. 
Tile sultan himself on horseback, with an iron mace in his hand, 
was the spectator and judge of their valour : he was surrounded by 
ten thousand of his domestic troops, whom he reserved for the de- 
cisive occasions ; and the tide of battle was directed and impelled by 
his voice and eyo. His numerous ministers of justice were posted 
behind the line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish; and if danger 
was in the front, shame and inevitable death were in the rear, of 
the fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the 
martial music of drums, trumpets, and attahalls; and experience 
has proved, that the mechanical operation of sounds, by quicken- 
ing the circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloqnenee of reason and honour. 
From the lines, the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery 
thundered on all sides; and the camp and city, the Greeks and the 
Turks, were involved in a cloud of smoke, which could only be dis- 
pelled by the final deliverance or destruction, of the Roman empire. 
The single combats of the heroes of history or fable amuse our 
fancy and engage our affections : the skilful evolutions of war may 
inform the mind, and improve a necessary, though pernicious, 
science. But in the uniform and odious pictures of a general as- 
sault, all is blood, and horror, and confusion ; nor shall 1 strive, at 
the distance of three centuries and a thousand miles, to delineate 
a scene of which there could be no spectators, and of which 
the actors themselves were incapable of forming any just or ade- 
quate idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be ascribed to the 
bullet, or arrow, which pierced the gauntlet of John Justiniani. 
The sight of his blood, and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage 
of the chief, whose arms and counsels were the firmest rampart of 
the city. As he withdrew from his station in quest of a surgeon, 
his flight was perceived and stopped by the indefatigable emperor. 
“ Your wound,” exclaimed Palaeologus, “ is slight; the danger is 
“ pressing; your presence is necessary; and whither will you re- 
“ tire?” — “I will retire,” said the trembling Genoese, “ by the 
“ same road which God has opened to the Turks ; ” and at these 
words he hastily passed through one of the breaches of the inner 
wall. By this pusillanimous act he stained the honours of a mi- 
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lilary life; and the few days which he Survived in Galata, or the 
isle of Chips, were embittered by his own and the public re- 
proach (58). His example was itnitated by the greatest part of the 
Latin auxiliaries, and tho defence began to slacken when the attack 
was pressed with redoubled vigour. The number of the Ottomans 
was fifty, perhaps an hundred, times superior to that of the Chris- 
tians : the double walls were reduced by the cannon to an heap of 
ruins: in a circuit of several miles, some places must be found 
more easy of access, or more feebly guarded; and if the besiegers 
could penetrate in a single point, the whole city \vas irrecoverably 
lost. The first who deserved the sultan’s reward was Iiassan the 
Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. With his cimcler in one 
hand and his buckler in the other, he ascended the outward fortifi- 
cation: of the thirty Janizaries, who were emulous of his valour, 
eighteen perished in the bold adventure. Hassan and his twelve 
companions had reached the summit: the giant was precipitated 
from the rampart; he rose orrone knee, and was again oppressed 
by a shower of darts and stones. But his success had proved that 
the achievement was possible : the walls and towers were instantly 
covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, now driven from 
the vantage ground, were overwhelmed by increasing multitudes. 
Amidst these multitudes, the emperor (59), who accomplished all 
the duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen and finally lost. 
The nobles, who fought round his person, sustained, till their last 
breath, the honourable names of Palseologus and Canfacuzcne: his 
mournful exclamation was heard, “ Cannot there be found a Chris- 
“ tian to cut off my head (60)?” and his last fear was that of 
falling alive into the hands of the infidels (61). The prudent despair 


(S3) In Ibc severe censure of the flight of Jnstiniani, Pliranw expresses his own feeling* and those 
of tho public. For some private reasons he is treated with more lenity and respect by Ducas ; but 
tho words of Leonardns Chicnsis express his strong and recent indignation, gloria; .taluiis suique 
nblilu*. In the whole scries of their Eastern policy, his countrymen, the Genoese, were always 
suspected, and often guilty.* 

(59) Ducas kills him with two blows of Turkish soldiers ; Chalcoodylc* wounds him in the 
shoulder, and then tramples him io the gate. The grief of Wants, carrying hun among the 
enemy, escapes from the precise image of his death ; but we may, without Hatters, apply these noble 
lines of Dryden : — • 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field ; 

And where they liod a mountain of the slain, 

Scud our to climb, and looking down bcucatb, 

There they w.ll iind him at his manly length, 

V itb his face up to hdaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword bad digged. 

(60) Sj'ondanu* (A. D. 1 453, No. 10.), who has hopes of his saltation, wishes to absolve this de- 
mand from the guilt of suicide. 

(61) Leonardus Ghiensis very properly observes, that the Turks, had they known the emperor, 
would .have laboured to rave and secure a captive so acceptable to the sultan. 


* M. Brosset has given some extracts from the ambiguity the chronicler odds, that his soldiers 
Georgian account of thoifge of Constantinople, carried him away with them in their vessel, 
in which JuaUmani's wouud in the loft foot is — M. ' 

represented as more serious. W ith charitable 
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of Conslantine cast away the purple : amidst the tumult ho fell by 
an unkuown hand, and his body was buried under a mountain of 
the slaiu. After his death, resistance and order were no more: 
the Greeks fled towards the city ; and many were pressed and stifled 
in the narrow pass of the gate of St. Romanos. The victorious 
Turks rushed through the breaches of tin? inner wall; and as they 
advanced into the streets,- they were soon joined by their brethren, 
who had forced the ga,to Phenar on the side of the harbour (62). 
In the first heat of the-pursuit, about two'thousand Christians were 
put to the sword; but avarice soon prevailed over cruelty; and the 
victors acknowledged, that they should immediately have given 
quarter if the valour of the emperor and his chosen bands had not 
prepared them for a similar opposition in every part of the capital. 
It was thus, after a siege of (ifty-three day9, that Constantinople, 
w hich ltad defied the pow er of Chosroes, the Ch.igan, and the ca- 
liphs, was irretrievably subdued by the arms of Mahomet the Second. 
Her empire only had been subverted by the Latins: her religion 
W'as trampled in the dust by tho Moslem conquerors (63). 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a rapid wing; yet such was the 
extent of Cdnstanlinople, that the more distant quarters might 
prolong, some moments, the happy ignorance of their ruin (6i). 
Rut in the general consternation, in the feelings of selfish or social 
anxiety, in the tumult and thunder of the assault, a sleepless night 
and morning.* must have elapsed; nor can I believe that many 
Grecian ladies wx-re awakened by the Janizaries from a sound and 
tranquil slumber. On the assurance of the public calamity, tho 
houses and convents were instantly deserted; and the trembling 
inhabitants flocked together in the streets, like an herd of timid 
animals; as if accumulated weakness coftld be productice of strength, 
or in the vain hope, that amid the crowd each individual might be 
safe and invisible. From every part of the capital, they flowed into 
the church of St. Sophia : in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, 
the choir, the nave, the upper and lower galleries, were filled with 
the multitudes of fathers and husbands, of women and children, of 
priests, monks, and religious virgins : the doors were barred on the 
inside, and they sought protection from the sacred dome, which 

(62) Cantrrair, p. 96. The Christian ships in ihc mouth of the harbour had flanked and retarded 
this jia»a| altatk. r- 

(08} Chskondytcs most absurdly supposes, that Constantinople was sacked by ihe Asiatics in re- 
venge for the ancient calamities of Troy; and tho grammarians of the xvlh century are happy to 
melt down the uncouth appellation uf Turks, into the pore classical name of Teueri. % 

(64) Whito Cyrus surprised Babylon during the celebration of a festival, so east was the city, and 
•o careless were the inhabitants, that much time elapsed before the distant quarters knew' that they 
were captives (Herodotus. I. i. e. 191.), and Csber (Annal. p. 78.), who has quoted from' the prophet 
Jeremiah a passage of similar import^ 


• This refers to au expression in Ducas, who/ “ of youths and maid-ms," p.288. Edit. Bekker. 
to heighten the effect of bw description, speaks — M. * - . $ 

of the “ sweet mordiog »|c<*p resting ou the eyes # , •. 
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they had so lately abhorred as a profane and polluted edifice. Their 
confidence was founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or im- 
postor ; that one day the Turks would enter Constantinople, and 
pursue the Romans as lar as the column of Constantine in the 
square before St. Sophia : but tliat this would be the term of their 
calamities : that an angel would descend from heaven, with a sword 
in his hand, and would deliver the empire, with that celestial 
weapon, to a poor man seated at the -toot of the column. “ Take 
“ this swordj” “would he say, “and avenge the people of the 
“ Lord.” At these animating words, the Turks would instantly 
fly* and the victorious Romans would drive them from the West, 
and from all Anatolia, as far as the frontiers of Persia. It is on this 
occasion, that Dticas, with some fancy and much truth, upbraids 
the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks. “ Had that angel ap- 
“ peared,” exclaims the historian, “ had he offered to exterminate 
“ your foes if you would consent to tlu* union of tlje church, even 
“ then, in that fatal moment, you would have rejected your safety, 
“ or have deceived your God (65).” 

captivity or W Idle they expected the descent of the tardy angel, the doors were 

itwcrcHu. ^ken w ith axes; and 'as the Turks encountered no resistance, 
their bloodless hands wore employed in selecting and securing the 
multitude of their, prisoners. Youth, beauty, and the appearance 
of, wealth, attracted their choice; and the right of property was de- 
cided among themselves by a prior seizure, by personal strength, 
and by the authority of command. In the space of an hour, the 
male captives were hound with cords, the females with, their veils 
and girdles. The senators were linked with their slaves; the pre- 
lates, with the porters, of the ehilrch; and young men of a plebeian 
class, with noble maids, whose faces had been invisible to the sun 
and their nearest kindred. In this common captivity, the ranks of 
society were confounded; the tit's of nature were cut asnnder; and 
tile inexorable soldier was careless of the father’s groans, the tears 
of the mother, and the lamentations of the children. The loudest 
in their wailings were the nuns, who were torn from the altar with 
naked bosoms, outstretched hands, arid dishevelled hair; and we 
should piously believe that few could I* tempted to prefer the vigils 
of the liaram to those of the monastery. Of these unfortunate 
Groeks, of these domestic animals, whole strings were rudely driven 
through the streets; and as the conquerors were eager to return for 
more prey, their trembling pace was quickened with menaces and 
blows. At the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised in all the 
churches and monasteries, in all the palaces and habitations, of 

(65) Thin lively description in extracted from Ducas (c#39.), who two years afterward* was sent 
ambassador from the prince of Leshas to the sultan (c. 44.). Till Lesbos -was subdued in 1463 
(Pbranta, I. iii. c. 27.), that island must have been (ell of the fugitives of Constantinople, who 
delighted to repeat, perhaps to adorn, the talc of their misery. - - 
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the capital; nor could aqy place, however sacred or sequestered, 
protect the persons or the property of the Greeks. Above feisty 
thousand of this devoted people wen: transported from the city to 
the camp and fleet; exchanged or sold according to the caprice or 
interest of their masters, and dispersed in remote servitude through 
the provinces of die Ottoman empire. Among these we may no- 
tice some remarkable characters. The historian Phranza, first 
chamberlain and principal secretary, was involved with his family 
in the common lot. ' After suffering four months the hardships of 
slavery, he‘ recovered his freedom; in the ensuing winter he ven- 
tured to Adrianople, and ransomed his wife from the mtr bashi , or 
master of the horse; but. his two children, in the flower of youth 
and beauty, had been seized for the use of Alahomet himself. The 
daughter of Phranza died in the seraglio, perhaps a virgin : his son, 
in the fifteenth year of his age, preferred death to infamy, and was 
stabbed by the hand of the royal lover(tiG). A deed thus inhuman 
cannot surely be expiated by the taste and liberality with which he 
released a Grecian matron and her two daughters, on receiving a 
Latin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a wile in that noble 
family (67). The pride or cruelty of Mahomet would have been 
most sensibly gratified by the capture of a Roman legate; but the 
dexterity of cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he escaped from 
Galala in a plebeian habit (68). the chain and entrance of the 
outward harbour was still occupied by the Italian $hips of mer- 
chandise aod war. They had signalised their valour in the siege : 
they embraced the moment of retreat, w hile the Turkish mariners 
were dissipated in the pillage of the city. When they hoisted sail, 
the beach was covered with a suppliant and lamentable crowd; 
but the means of transportation were scanty: the Venetians and 
Genoese selected their countrymen; and, notwithstanding the fairest 
promises of the sultan, the inhabitants of Galata evacuated their 
houses, and embarked with their most precious effects. 

In the fall and the sack of great cities, an historian is condemned 
to repeat the tale of uniform calamity : the same effects must be 

• % g 

(M) See Phranra, 1. iii. e. 20. 21. Ills expressions are positive : Arnrras sua maun jugiilavit 

volchal euim m turpi tor et nefane abuti. Me miscrum el iofehcem. Yet be could only learn /rom 
report^ the bloody or impure scene* that were acted in the dark recesses of the seraglio. 

(61) See Tiraboschi (tom. vi. Pi i. p. 290.) and Lancelot (Mom. de 1‘Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. x. p. 7 18 ). 1 should be curious to learn how be could praise the public enemy, whom he so 
often reviles as the most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants. 

(68) The Commentaries of Pins II. suppose that lit* craftily placed, his cardinal’s hat on the head 
of a corpse which was cut off aod exposed in triumph, while the legate himself was bought and 
dalivered as a captiv^of no value. The great Belgic Chronicle adorns his escape with new adven- 
tures, which he Suppressed (says SponJanus, A. D. 1453, No. 15.) in his own letters, lost he should 
lose the merit and reward of suffering for Christ.* 

• V ' * 

• , 

• He was sold at a slave in Galata, according in the appendix to Claifce’t Travels, vol. ii. p.653. 
to Ton Hammer, p. 560. See' the somewhat — M. 
vague and declamatory letter of cardinal Isidore, 
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produced, by the same passions; and when those passions may be 
indulged without contra], small, alas! is the difference between 
civilised and savage man. Amidst the vague exclamations of bi- 
gotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a wanton or immo- 
derate effusion of Christian blood : but according to their maxims 
(the maxims of antiquity), the lives of the vanquished were forfeited; 
and the legitimate reward of the conqueror was derived from the 
service, the sale, or the ransom, of his captives of both sexes (69). 
The wgaltli of Constantinople had been granted by the sultan to his 
victorious troops; and the rapine of an hour is more productive 
than the industry of' years. But as no regular division was at- 
tempted of the spoil, the respective shares were not determined by 
merit; and the rewards of valour were stolen away by the followers 
of the camp, who had declined the toil and danger of the battle. 
The narrative of their depredations could npt afford either amuse- 
ment or instruction : the total amount, in the last poverty of the em- 
pire, has been valued at four millions of ducats (70); and of tjiis 
sum a small jiart was the property of the Venetians, the Genoese, 
the Florentines, and the merchants of Ancona. Of these foreigners, 
the stock was improved in quick and perpetual circulation: !mt (ho 
riches of the Greeks were displayed in the idle ostentation of palaces 
and wardrobes, or deeply buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, 
lest it should be demanded at their hands for the defence of their 
country. Tlio profanation and plunder of the monasteries and 
churches excited the most tragic complaints. The dome of St. So- 
phia itself, the earthly heaven, the socond firmament, the vehicle 
of the cherubim, the throne of the glory of God (71), was despoiled , 
of the oblations of ages; and the gold and silver, the pearls and 
jewels, the vasos and sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly 
converted to the service of mankind. After the divine images had 
been stripped of all that could be valuable to a profane eye, the 
canvass, or the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod under 
foot, or applied, in the stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses. 
Tho example of sacrilege was imitated, however, from the Latin 
conquerors of Constantinople; and the treatment which Christ, 
the Virgin, and the saints, had sustained from the guilty Catholic, 
might be inflicted by the zealous Musulman on the monuments of 
idolatry. Perhaps, instead of joining the public clamour, a philo- 
sopher will observe, that ih the decline of the arts the workmanship 
could not be more valuable than the work, and that. a fresh supply 
, V '* ‘ * 

(60) Busbrquina expatiates with pleasure ami applause on the rightiof'war, ami the uic of slavery, 
among the ancients and the Turks (tie Legal. Turcica, episl. iii. p. 161.). 

(TO) This sum is specified in a marginal note of Lciitiflavius (ChalromUles, I; vlii. p. 211.), hoi in 
the distribution lo Venice, Oenoa, Florence, and Anmni, of 50. 20. 20, and 15,000 ducal*, 1 suspect 
that a figure has'been dropt. Even with the restitution, the foreign property wduld scarcely exceed 
one fourth. 

(71] See the enthusiastic praises and lamcntionp of Phranxa (1. iii. c. IT.). 
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of visions and miracles would speedily be renewed by the craft of 
the priest and the credulity of the people. He will more seriously 
deplore the loss of the Byzantine libraries, which were destroyed or 
scattered in the general confusion : one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand manuscripts are said to have disappeared (72) ; ten volumes 
might be purchased for a single ducat; and the same ignominious 
price, too high perhaps for a shelf of theology, included the whole 
works of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest productions of the science 
and literature of ancient Greece. We may reflect with pleasure, 
that an inestimable portion of our classic treasures was safely de- 
posited in Italy; and that the mechanics of a German town had in- 
rented an art which derides the havoc of time and barbarism. 

From the first hour (73) of the memorable twenty-ninth of May, a.homwii 
disorder and rapine prevailed in Constantinople, till the eighth hour 
of the same day ; when the sultan himself passed in triumph through 
the gate of St. Romanus. He was attended by his vizirs, bashawg, 
and guards, each of whom (says a Byzantine historian) was robust 
as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten of 
the race of ordinary mortals. The conqueror (7i) gazed with sa- 
tisfaction and wonder on the strange, though splendid, appearance 
of the domes and palaces, so dissimilar from the style of Oriental 
architecture. In the hippodrome, or atmeidan, his eye was at- 
tracted by the twisted column of the three serpents; and, as a trial 
of his strength, he. shattered with his iron mace or battle-axe the 
under jaw of one of these monsters{75), which in the eyes of the 
Turks were the idols or talismans of the city.* At the principal 
door of St.* Sophia, he alighted from his horse, and entered tho 
dome; and such was his jealous regard for that monument of his 
glory, that on observing a zealous Musulman in the act of break- 
ing the marble pavement, he admonished him with his cimeter, 
that, if the spoil and captives were granted to the soldiers, the public 
and private buildings had been reserved for the prince. By his 
command the metropolis of the Eastern church was transformed 
into a mosque : the rich and portable instruments of superstition 
had been removed ; the crosses were thrown down ; and the walls, 
which were covered with images and mosaics, were washed and 
purified, and restored to a state of naked simplicity. On the same 
day, or on the ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, ascended tho 

(T2) See Ducas (c. A3.], and an epistle, July 15th, 1453, from Lauras Quirious to pope Nicholas T. 

(Body dc Greets, p. 192, from a MS. in the Cotton library). 

(73) The Julian Calendar, which reckons the days and hoars from midnight, was used at Con* 

•tanlinople. But Ducas seems to understand the natural hours from sunrise. 

(74) See the Turkish Annals, p. 329. and the Pandects of Lcuudavius, p. 448. 

(75) I have had occasion (Yol. II. p. 187.) to mention this curious relic of Grecian antiquity. 


* Von Hammer passes over this circumstance, hull states that the monument was broken by 
which is treated by Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. ii. some attendants of the Polish ambassador. — M. 
p. 58. 4to. edit.) as a fiction of Thcvcnot. Chia- 

viu. Ik 
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most l«|ty turret, and proclaimed the esan, or public invitation in 
the name of God and his prophet; die imam preached; and Ma- 
homet llie Second performed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing on the great altar, where the Christian mysteries had so lately 
been celebrated before the last of the Osars(7tt). From St. Sophia 
he proceeded to the august, but desolate, mansion of an hundred 
successors of the great Constantine, but which in a few hours had 
been stripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy reflection on 
the vicissitudes of human greatness forced itself on his mind; and 
lie repeated an elegant distich of Persian poetry : “The spider has 
“ wove his web in the Imperial palace; and the owl hath sung her 
“ watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab(77).” 

Bi.h<*Ae<n.r Yet his mind was not satisfied, nor did the victory seem cona- 
toUe Greek*, tin he was informed of the fate of Constantine; whether he 

had escaped, or -been made prisoner, or had fallen in the battle. 
Two Janizaries claimed the honour and reward of his death: the 
body, under an heap of slain, was discovered by tlie golden eagles 
embroidered on his shoes: the Greeks acknowledged with tears the 
head of their late emperor; and, after exposing the bloody tro- 
phy (78), Mahomet bestowed on his rival the honours of a decent 
funeral. After his decease, Lucas Notaras, great duke (79), and 
first minister of the empire, was the most important prisoner. 
When lie offered his person and his treasures at the foot of the 
throne, “And why," said the indignant sultan, “did you not em— 
“ ploy these treasures in the defence of your prince and country?” 
— “ They were yours,” answered the slave; “God had reserved them 
“ for your hands.” — “If he reserved them for me,” ‘replied the 
despot, “ how have you presumed to withhold them so long by a 
“ fruitless and fatal resistance?” The great duke alleged the obsti- 
nacy of the strangers, and some secret encouragement from the 
Turkish vizir; and from this perilous interview .he was at length 
dismissed with the assurance of pardon and protection. Mahomet 
condescended to visit his wife, a venerable princess oppressed with 
sickness and g^ief ; and his consolation for her misfortunes was in 
the most tender strain of humanity and filial reverence. A similar 
clemency was extended to the principal officers of state, of w hom 


(7fl) We are obliged to Cantemir (p. 102.) for lheTorkish account of the convention of St. Sophia, 
so bitterly deplored by Pliranra and Dncas. It is amusing enough to observe, in what opposite lights 
the same object appears to a Mixnlman and a Christian eve. 

(77) This distich, which Cantemir gives in the original, derives new beavtfea from the application. 
It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the sack of Carthage, the famoo* prophecy of Homer. The same 
generous feeling carried the mind of the conqueror to the past or the future. 

(78) I cannot believe with Dncas [m*o Spondanus, A, D. 1453, Ho. 13.), that Mahomet sent ronff 
Persia, Arabia, dfc. the head of the Greek emperor : be would surely content himself with a trophy 
less inhuman. 

(79) Phransa was the personal enemy of the great duke; nor could time, or death, or his own 
retreat to a monastery, extort a feeling of sympathy or forgiven®*. Dncas is inclined to praise and 
pity the martyr; Chalcondyte* is newler, but we arc indebted to him for the hint of the Grock con- 
spiracy. 
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several were ransomed at his expense; and during some days he 
declared himself the friend and father of the vanquished people. 

But the sceoo was soon changed ; and before his departure, the 
hippodrome streamed with the Hood of his poblest captives. ’ His 
perfidious cruelty is execrated by the Christians: they adorn with 
the < bkwrs of heroic martyrdom the execution of the great duke and 
his two sons; and his death is ascribed to the generous refusal of 
delivering his children to the tyrant’s lust.* 1 Yet a Byzantine his- 
torian has dropt an unguarded word of conspiracy, deliverance, and 
Italian succour: such treason may be glorious; but the rebel who 
bravely ventures, has justly forfeited his life; nor should we blame 
a conqueror for destroying the enemies whom he can no longer 
trust. On the eighteenth of June, the victorious sultan returned 
to Adrianopte; and smiled at the base and hollow embassies of the 
Christian princes, who viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of 
the Eastern empire. 

Constantinople had ten left naked and desolate, without a h, 
prince or a people. But she could not lie despoiled of the incom- ciSJu’SSE 
parable situation which marks her for the metropolis of a great em- £ 
pin*; and the genius of the place will ever triumph over the acci- 
dents of time and fortune. Boursa and Adrianople, the ancient 
seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial towns; and Mahomet 
the Second established his owe residence, and ‘that of his successors, 
on the same commanding spot which had ten chosen by Constat 
tine (80) . The fortifications of Galata, which might afford a shelter 
to the Latins, were prudently destroyed ; but the damage of the 
Turkish cannon was soon repaired; and before the month of Au- 
gust, groat quantities of lime had ten burnt for the restoration of 
the walls of the capital. As tho entire property of the soil and 
buildings, whether public or private, or profane or saered, was now 
transferred to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight fur- 
longs from the point of the triangle for the establishment of his se- 
raglio or palace. It is here, in the bosom of luxury, that the Grand 
Signor (as he has been emphatically named by the Italians) appears 
to reign ovor Europe and Asia; but his person on the shores of the 
Bosphorus may not always be secure from the insults of an hostile 
navy . In the new character of a mosque, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed with an ample revenue, crowned with lofty minarets, 
and surrounded with groves and fountains, for the devotion and 
refreshment of the Moslems. The same model was imitated in the 

(80) For ibe restitution of Constantinople and the Turlu&h foundations, seo Cantcmir {p. io3— 

108.), Ducas (c. 42.), with Thevcnot, Tonrncfort, and the rest of our modern travel tors. From a 
gigantic picture of the greatness, population, flic, of Constantinople and the Ottoman empire (Abr»*d 
de I’HUtoire Ottoman**, torn. i. p. 16—21.), w« may learn, that in the year 1586 Urn Moslems were 
less numerous in the capital than the Christian?, or even the Jews. 

* Von Hammer relates this andonbtingly, and apparently oo good authority, p. 659, V. 
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jami, or royal mosques; and the first of these was built, by Ma- 
homet himself, on the ruins of the church of the holy apostles, and 
the tombs of the Greek emperors. On the third day after the con- 
quest, the grave of Abu Ayub, or Job, \yho had fallen in the first 
siege of the Arabs, was revealed in a vision ; and it is before the se- 
pulchre of the martyr, that the new sultans are girded with' tha 
sword of the empire (81). Constantinople no longer appertains to 
the Roman historian ; nor shall I enumerate the civil and religious 
edifices that were profaned or erected by its Turkish masters: the 
population was speedily renewed ; and before the end of September, 
five thousand families of Anatolia and Romania had obeyed the royaf 
mandate, which enjoined them, under pain of death, to occupy their 
new habitations in the capital. The throne of Mahomet was 
guarded by the numbers and fidelity of his Moslem subjects: but 
his rational policy aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks; and 
they returned in crowds, as soon as they were assured of their lives, 
their liberties, and the free exercise of their religion. In the elec- 
tion and investiture of a patriarch, the ceremonial of the Byzanlino 
, court was revived and imitated. 'With a mixture of satisfaction 
and horror, they beheld the sultan on his throne; who delivered 
into the hands of Gennadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol 
of his ecclesiastical office ; who conducted the patriarch to the gate 
of the seraglio, presented him with an horse richly caparisoned, 
and directed the vizirs and bashaws to lead him to the palace which 
had •been allotted for his residence (82). The churches of Constan- 
tinople were shared between the two religions : their limits were 
marked; and, till it was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Ma- 
homet, the Greeks (83) enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of this 
equal partition. Encouraged by the ministers of the divan, who 
wished to elude the fanaticism of the sultan, the Christian advocates 
presumed to allege that this division had been an act, not of gene- 
rosity, but of justice; not a concession, but a compact; and that if 
one half of the city had been taken by storm, the other moiety had 
surrendered on the faith of a sacred capitulation. The original 
grant had indeed been consumed by fire: but the loss was supplied 
by the testimony of three aged Janizaries who remembered the 
transaction ; and their venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion 

(81) The 7urW, or sepulchral monument of Al»n Anib, is described anti engraved in the Tableau 
General de I'F.mpire Ottoman (Paris, 1787, in large folio}, a work ofless use, perhaps, than magni- 
ficence (tom. i. p. 305, 306-]. 

(82) Phranza (1,111. c. 19.) relates the ceremony, which has possibly been adorned in the Greek 
reports to each other, and to the Latins. The fact is confirmed by Emanuel M a lams, who wrote, 
in vulgar Greet, the History of the Patriarchs after the taking of Constantinople, iuscrlcd in the 
Turco-Gnccia of Crosins fl. t. p. 106— 184 .). But , the most patient reader will not believe that 
Mahomet adopted the Catholic form, “ Saneta Trinitss qua; mihi donavit imporium te in palriarcham 
44 novae Roma* deligit.” 

(83) Prom the Turco-Graecia of Crush)*, d'c. Spondanns (A. D. 1453, No. 21. 1458, No. 16.) de- 
scribe* the slavery and domestic quarrels of the Greek church. The patriarch who succeeded Geo- 
cadiut threw himself in despair ialo a well. 
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of Cantemir, than the positive and unanimous consent of the his- 
tory of the times (84). 

The remaining fragments of the Greek kingdom in Europe and «r 

Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms; but the final extinction 'f'm.'uM™ 1 
of th«? two last dynasties (85) which have reigned in Constantinople 
should terminate the decline and fall of the Roman empire in the 
East. The despots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas (86), the 
two surviving brothers of the name of Pal.eoi.ogus, were asto- 
nished by the death of the emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the 
monarchy. Hopeless of defence,’ they prepared, with the noble 
Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek a refuge in Italy, 
beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. Their first apprehen- 
sions W’ere dispelled by the victorious sultan, who contented himself 
with a tribute of twelve thousand ducats ; and while his ambition 
explored the continent and the islands, in search of prey, he in- 
dulged the Morea in a respite of seven years. But this respito w as a 
period of grief, discord, and misery. The hexumilion, tho ram- 
part of the Isthmus, so often raised and so often subverted, could 
not long be defended by three hundred Italian archers : the keys of 
Corinth were seized by the Turks : they returned from their sum- 
mer excursions with a train of captives and spoil ; and the complaints 
of the injured Greeks were heard with indifference and disdain. 

The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepherds and robbers, filled the 
peninsula with rapine and murder : the two despots implored the 
dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring bashaw; and when 
he had quelled the revolt, his lessons inculcated the rule of their 
future conduct. Neither the tics of blood, nor the oaths which 
they repeatedly pledged in the communion and before the altar, nor 
the stronger pressure of necessity, could reconcile or suspend their 
domestic quarrels. They ravaged each other’s patrimony With fire 
and sword: the alms and succours of the West were consumed in 
civil hostility; and their power was only exerted in savage and ar- 
bitrary executions. The distress and revenge of the weaker rival 
invoked their supreme lord; and, in the season of maturity and re- lMSOf Uit 
venge, Mahomet declared himself tho friend of Demetrius, and i°rM, 
marched into the Morea with an irresistible force. When he had AD ' ,M0 ’ 

(84) Cantemir (p. 101 — 105.) insists on the unanimous consent of the Turkish historians, aocienl 
as well as modern, and argues, that they would not have violated tho truth to diminish their na- 
tional glory, since it is esteemed more honourable to lake a city by force than by composition. But, 

1. 1 doubt this conseut,* since he quotes no particular historian, and the Turkish Anuals of Leuncla- 
*ius aftirm, without exception, that Mahomet look Constantinople per rim (p. 329.). 2. The same 
argument may he tamed in favour of the Creeks of the limes, who would not base forgollco tbit 
honourable and salutary treaty. Voltaire, as usual, prefers the Turks to the Christians. 

(85) For the genealogy and fall of the Comneuiof Trebiiond, see Ducange (Fam. Bwnnt. p. 195.); 
fdr the last Pahcologi, the same accurate antiquarian (p. 244. 247, 248.). The Paliulugi of Mont- 
ferrat were not extinct till the next century ; but they had forgotten their Greek origiu aud kindred. 

(86) In the worthless story of the disputes and misfortunes of the two brothers, Phranza (I. ill. 

8* 21—30.) is too partial on the side of Thomas; Ducas (c. 44, 45.) is too brief, and Chakondjka 
(1. Tiii, lx, x.) too diffuse and digressive. 
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taken possession of Sparta, " Yon are too weak,” said the sultan, 
“ to control this turbulent province : I will take your daughter to 
“ my bed ; and you shall pass the remainder of your life in security 
** and honour.” Demetrius sighed and obeyed; surrendered his 
daughter and his castles; followed to Adrianoplc his sovereign and 
son ; and received for his own maintenance, and that of his fol- 
lowers, a city in Thrace, and the adjacent isles of fmbros, Lemnos, 
and Samothrace. He w as joined the next year by a companion * <if 
■misfortune, the last of the CohxeniaN race, who, after the taking 
of Constantinople by the Latins, had founded a new empire on the 
coast of the Black Sea (87). In the progress of his Anatdlian con- 
quests, Mahomet invested with a fleet and army the capital of Da- 
vid, who presumed to style himself emperor of Trchirond (88; ; and 
the negotiation was comprised in a short and peremptory que&ion, 
■“ M ill you secure your life and treasures by resigning your king- 
“ dom? or had you rather forfeit your kingdom, your treasures, 
•f TKbunnd, ** and your lift??” The feeble Com non ns was subdned by his own 
a. p. H6i - f ears> . Hn( j ^ example of a Musnlman neighbour, the prince ot 
Sinope (89), who, on a similar summons, had yielded a fortified city 
with four hundred cannon and ten or twelve thousand soldiers. 
The capitnlation of Trebirond was faithfully performed : } and the 
omporor, with his family, was transported to a castle in Romania; 
but on a slight suspicion of corresponding with the Persian king, 
David, and the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to the jea- 
lousy or avarice of the conqueror. || Nor could the name of father 
long protect the unfortunate Demetrius from exile and confiscation; 
his abject submission moved the pity and contempt of the sultan; 
his followers were transplanted to Constantinople; and his poverty 


(87) Sec the loss or cmiqiievt of Trebitond In Chalcnndytes (I. p. 463—166.), Dueas (c. <5.% 
Pbramm (I. iii. c. 47.], and C intern if (p. 107.). 

(88| Though TnnrnHorl (loin. iii. h'llre xvii. p. i?9.) speaks of Trehizond ait inal peupldc, Peys- 
Vmel, the latest and moat accurate ol*server, can find tlKMWO inhabitants [Commerce de la Met 
fiotrr, lorn. ii. p. T2. trpd for the province, p. 53—90.). Its prosperity and Irmh* are |>er(K*iu*U) 
disturbed l»y the factious quarrel* of two odat of Janizaries, in one of which 30,000 Lazi are com- 
monly enrolled |ll«*mnire« «|e Toll, tom. iii. p. 16, 17.), 

(B9j Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Siuiqile, wa> possessed chiefly from biz copper mines) of n 
revenue of4y0,0U0 ducats (Ch^)c«iut. 1. i*. p. 558, 459.). I'eysAoncl (Commerce tie la Her Noire, 
lorn. ii. p. 100. | ascribes to the modern dly 60,000 inhabitants. This account ^ enormous ; yet 
it is by trading with a people that we become acquainted with, their wealth and numbers. 


* Kalo-Johanne -, the predecessor of Da\ Id his 
brother, the last emperor of Trebiznnd. had at- 
tempted to organise a confederacy against Maho- 
met : it comprehended Huwm Bei, sultan Of 
Mesopotamia, the Christian princes of Georgia 
and Iberia, the emir of Sinope, and the sultan of 
Caramauia. The negotiations were interrupted 
by his sudden death, A. D. 1458. Pallmcraycr, 
p. 557 — 460. — M. 

f According to the Georgian account of these 
transactions (translated by M. Brosset, additions 
to Le (lean, ml. xii. p. 345.1 the emperor of 
Trebizoud humbly entreated the sultan to have 


the goodness to marry one of his daughters. — M. 

} M. Boissonadc has puhlished, in the fifth 
volnmp of his Anecdota Grarca (p. S87. 401.), a 
Yery interesting letter from George Amiroiilzes, 
protoVestiarius of Trebiroiul, to Be*&rimi, de- 
scribing the surrender of Trebizoud, and the fata 
of its chief inhabitants. — M. 

JJSee in You Hammer, vol. ii. p. 60. the strik- 
ing account of the t»'Hhcr, the empress Helena 
the Cantacuzcne, who, in defiance of the edict, 
like that of Creon in the Greek tragedy, dug the 
gravrp for her mnrdcred children with her own 
hand, and sank into it herself. — M. 
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-was alleviated by a pension of fifty thousand aapers, till a monastic 
habit and a tardy death released Pataeologos from an earthly mas- 
ter. It is not easy to pronounce w&ether the servitude of Demo- 
*trhis, or the exile of his brother Thomas (90), be the most inglo- 
rious. On the conquest of the Morea, the despot escaped to Corfu, 
and from thence To Italy, with some naked adherents: his name, 
his sufferings, and the head of the apostle St. Andrew, entitled him 
to the hospitality of the Vatican; and his misery was prolonged by 
a pension of six thousand ducats Trom the pope and cardinals. Bra 
Two sons, Andrew' and Manuel, were educated in Italy; but the 
■eldest, contemptible to his onemies and burdensome to his friends, 
was degraded by the baseness of his fife and marriage. A title was 
Iris sole inheritance ; and that inheritance he successively sold to 
the kings or France and Arragon (91). During his transient pros- 
perity, Charles the Eighth w T as ambitious of joining the empire of 
the Fast with the kingdom of Naples: iti a public festival, he as- 
sumed the appellation and the pnrple of Augustus: the Greeks re- 
joiced, and the Ottoman already trembled, at the approach of the 
French chivalry (92). Manuel Palaeologus, the second son, was 
tempted to revisit his native country: his return might he grateful, 
and could not be dangerous, to the Porte: be was maintained at 
Constantinople in safety and ease ; and an honourable train of Chris- 
tians and Moslems attended him to the grave. If there be some 
animals of so generous a nature that they refuse to propagate in a 
domestic state, the last of the Imperial race must he ascribed to an 
inferior kind : he accepted from the sultan’s liberality two beautiful 
females; and his surviving son w'as lost in the habit and religion of 
a Turkish slave. 

The importance of Constantinople was felt and magnified in its 
loss: the pontificate of Nicholas the Fifth, hou'ever peaceful and 
prosperous, was dishonoured by the fall of the Eastern empire; and 
the grief and terror of the Latins revived, or seemed to revive, the 
old enthusiasm of the crusades. . In one of the most distant coun- 
tries of the West, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, at Lisle in 
Flanders, an assembly of his nobles; and the pompous pageants of 
the feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy and feelings (93). In 


Grief and 
(error of 
Europe, 
A. D. Utf» 


(90) Rpondanus (from Gobelin Comment. Pii II. 1. v.) relates tin* arrival and reception of the 
despot Thomas at Rome (A. D. 1461. No. 3 ). 

(91) By an act dated A. D. 1494, Sept. 6 . and lately transmitted from the archive* of the Capitol 

to the royal library of Paris, the despot Andrew Pahcologus, reserving the Morea, and stipulating 
tome private advantages, convey* to Charles Vfll. kiug of France the empires of Constantinople and 
Trebixoml (Spondanus, A. D. 1495, No. 2.). M. do Poixrmagne (Meat, de 1‘Academie de* Inscrip* 
tions, tom. xvii. p. 539—578-) lips bestowed a dissertation on ibis national title, ‘of which he had 
obtained a copy from Rome. • 

(92) See Philippe de Comines (1. *H. c. 14.), who reckon* with pleasure the number of Greeks 
who were prepared to rise, 60 miles of an easy navigation, eighteen days' journey from Valona to 
Constantinople, &c. On this occasion the Turkish empire was saved by the policy of Venice. 

(93) See the original f« a»l in Olivier de la Marche (Memoir.**, P. i. c. 29, 30 ), with the abstract 
tnd observations of M. de Ste. Palaye (Meraoire* snr la Chevaierie, tom. i. P. iii. p. 182 — 185.). The 
peacock and the pbeasaul were distinguished as royal birds. 
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the midst of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen entered the hall, lead- 
ing a fictitious elephant, with a castle on his back : a matron in a 
mourning robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to issue from the 
castle; she deplored her oppression, and accused .the slowness ol 
her champions: the principal herald of the golden fleece advanced, 
bearing on his fist a live pheasant, which, according to the rites of 
chivalry, he presented to the duke. At this extraordinary sum- 
mons, Philip, a wise and aged prince, engaged his person and pow- 
ers in the holy war against the Turks: his example was imitated 
by the barons and knights of the assembly ; they sw ore to Cod, the 
Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant; and their particular vows 
were not less extravagant than the general sanction of their oath. 
But the performance was made to depend on some future and fo- 
reign contingency ; and during twelve years, till the last’hour of his 
life, the duke of Burgundy might be scrupulously, and perhaps sin- 
cerely, on the eve of his departure. Had every breast glowed with 
the same ardour ; had the union of the Christians corresponded with 
their bravery; had every country, from Sweden (91) to Naples, sup- 
plied a just proportion of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, 
it is indeed probable that Constantinople' would have been deli- 
vered, and that the Turks might have been chased beyond the Hel- 
lespont or the Euphrates. But the secretary of the emperor, w ho 
composed every epistle, and attended every meeting, .Eneas Syl- 
vius (95), a statesman and orator, describes from his own experience 
the repugnant state and spirit of Christendom. “ It is a body,” 
says he, “ without an head ; a republic without laws or magistrates, 
“ The pope and the emperor may shine as lofty titles, as splendid 
“images; but they are unable to command, and none are willing 
“to obey: every state has a separate prince, and every prince 
“ has a separate interest. What eloquence could unilo so many 
“ discordant and hostile powers under the same standard? Could 
“ they be assembled in arms, who would dare to assume the office 
“ of general? What order could be maintained ? — what military 
“discipline? Who would undertake to feed such an enormous 
“ multitude? fV ho would understand their various languages, or 
“direct their stranger and incompatible manners? What mortal 
“ could reconcile the English with the French, Genoa with Arragon, 
“ the Germans with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia? If a small 
“ number enlisted in the holy war, they must be overthrown by 
“ the infidels; if many, by their owm weight and confusion.” Yet 
the same /Eneas, when he was raised to the papal throne, under 

(94) It was found by an actual enumeration, that Sweden, Gothland, and Finland, contained 
1,800,000 lighting men, aud consequently were far more populous than at present. 

(95) - In tbc year 1454, Spoudanus has given, from .Alneas Sylvius, a view of the slate of Europe, 
enriched with his own observations. Thai valuable annalist, and the Italian Huralori, will con* 
tinne the scries of events from the year 1453 to 1481, the end or Mahomet's life, and of this 
t hap ter. 
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the name of Pius the Second, devoted his life to the prosecution of 
the Turkish war. In the council of Mantua he excited some sparks 
of a false or feeble enthusiasm ; but when the pontiff appeared at 
Ancona, to embark in person with the troops, engagements vanished 
in excuses; a precise day was adjourned to an indefinite term; and 
his Effective army consisted -of some German pilgrims, whom he 
was obliged to disband with indulgences and alms. Regardless of 
futurity, his successor's and the powers of Italy were involved in 
the schemes of present and domestic ambition ; and the distance or 
proximity of each object determined, in their eyes, its apparent 
magnitude. A more enlarged view of their interest would have 
taught them to maintain a defensive and naval war against the com- 
mon enemy; and the support of Scandcrbeg and his brave Alba- 
nians might have prevented the subsequent invasion of the kingdom 
of Naples. The siege and sack of Otranto by the Turks diffused a 
general consternation ; and pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond 
the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled by the death of Death of 
Mahomet the Second,, in the fifty-first year of his age (96). His T d’Tis'i*' 
lofty genius aspired to the conquest of Italy : he was possessed of a 
strong city and a capacious harbour; and the same reign might 
have been decorated with the trophies of the New and the Ancient 
Rome (97). 

(96) Beside* the two annalist*, the reader may consult Giannone [Iatoria Civile, tom. iii. p. 449— 

455.) for the Turkish invasion of the kingdom of Naples. For the reign and conquests of Mahomet II. 

1 have occasionally used the Mctnorie lstorichede* Monarchi Ottomanoi di Giovanni Sagrcdo (Vene- 
aia, 1677, in 4to.). In peace and war, the Turks have ever engaged the attention of the republic 
of Venice. All her despalchef and archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, and Sagrcdo is 
not contemptible either in scuac or style. Yet he too bitterly bales the infidels : he is ignorant of 
their language and manners; and his narrative., which allows only seventy pages to Mahomet II. 

(p 69 — 140.), becomes more copious and authentic as he approaches the years 1640 and 1644, the 
term of the historic labours of John Sagrcdo. 

(97) As I am now taking an everlasting farewell of the Greek empire, I shall briefly mention the 
great collection of Byzantine writers, w hose names and testimonies l»ave been successively repeated 
in this work. The Greek presses of Aldus and the Italians were cou lined to the classics of a better 
age ; and the first rude editions of Procopius, Agathia*, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c\ were published by • 
the learned diligence of the Germans. The whole Byzantine series (mvi volumes in folio] has 
gradually issued (A. D. 1648, &c.) from the Toyal press of the Louvre, with some collateral aid from 
Borne and Leiptic; but the Venetian edition (A. D. 1 7*29), though cheaper and more copious, is hoi 
less inferior in correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris. The merits of the French editor* 
arc various; but the value of Anna Comneua, Cinoamus, Yillehardouin, dtc. is enhanced by the his- 
torical notes of Charles du Fresno du Cange. His supplemental works, the Greek Glossary, the Con- 
staniiuopoiis Christiana, the Familue Byzantium, diffuse a steady light over the darkness of the 
Lower Empire.* 


* The new edition of the Byzantine*, pro- the former collections ; bot the name* of Mich 
j cctcd by Niebuhr, and continued under tbc pa- editors as Bekker, the Dindorfs, Ac., raised hopes 
tronage of the Prussian government, is the most of something more than the mere republication 
convenient in size, and contains some authors of the text, and the notes of former editors. 
(Leo Diaconut, Johadnes Lydos, Corippus, the Little, I regret to say, has been added of annota- 
new fragments of Dexi|fpu«, Eunapius, Ac. dis- lion, aod in some cases, the old incorrect ver- 
covered by Mai] which could not be comprised in sions have been retained. — V. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


State oT Rome from the 'Twelfth Century. —Temporal Dominion the Popes. — Seditions 
of the CHy. — Political Heresy of Arnold of Brescia. — Restoration 9f the Republic.— 
The Senators. — Pride of the Romans. — Their Wars. — They are deprived of the 
Election apd Presence of the Popes, who retire to Avignon. — The Jubilee. — Noble 
Families of (tome. — Feud of the Celonnn and L'rsinl. 

In foe first ages of the decline and fall of foe Roman empire, our 
eye is invariably fixed on the royal city, which had given laws to 
the fairest portion of the globe. Wo contemplate her fortunes, at 
first with admiration, at length with pity, always with attention-; 
and when that attention is diverted from the capital to tin; provinces, 
they are considered as so many branches which have been succes- 
sively severed from the Imperial trunk. The foundation of a second 
Rome, on the shores of the Bosphorus, has compelled the historian 
to follow the successors of Constantine; ancLour curiosity lias been 
tempted to visit the most Temote countries of Europe and Asia, to 
explore the causes and the authors of the long decay of the Byzan- 
tine monarchy. By the conquest of Justinian, we have been re- 
called to the banks of the Tiber, to the deliverance of foe ancient 
metropolis; but that deliverance was a change, or perhaps an ag- 
gravation, of servitude. Rome had been already stripped of her 
trophies, her gods, and her Csesars ; nor was the Gothic dominion 
more inglorious and oppressive than foe tyranny of foe Greeks. In 
the eighth century of foe Christian ;era, a religious quarrel, the 
worship of images, provoked the Romans to assert their indepen- 
dence: their bishop became the temporal, as well as the spiritual, 
father of a free people ; and of foe Western empire, which was re- 
stored by Charlemagne, the title and image still decorate the sin- 
gular constitution of modern Germany. The name of Rome must 
yet command our involuntary respect: the climate (whatsoever may 
be its influence) was no longer the same (1) : foe purity of blood 
had been contaminated through a thousand channels; but foe ve- 
nerable aspect of her ruins, and foe memory of past greatness, re- 
kindled a spark of the national character. The darkness of the 
middle ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy of our notice. ISor 


(1) The Abbe Dubos, who, w ith less genius than his successor Montesquieu, has asserted and magni- 
fied tin* influence ol climate, object* U> himself the degeuerac\ of the Romans and Batavians. To 
-the first of these example* be replies, 1. That the change is less real than apparent, and that the 
modern Romans prodenlly conceal in themselves the virtues of their ancestor*. 2. That the air, the 
•oil, and the climate of Rome hate suffered a great and visible alteration (Relictions sur la Poesic el 
•ur la Pcinture, part ii. sect. 16.).* 


* This question Is discussed at considerable See likewise Bunsen's Dissertation on the Aria 
length in Dr. Arnold's History of Rome, ch. ttiii. Caitiva. Roms Beschreibung, pp. 82. 108. — M. 
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shall I dismiss the present work till i havereviewed the state awl 
revolutions of the Roman cmr, which acquiesced under the abso- 
lute dominion of the popes, about the same time that Constantinople 
was enslaved by the Turkish arms. 

in the beginning of the twelfth century (2), the sera of the first Thermits 
crusade, Rome was Tevered by the Latins, as the metropolis of the empcronol 
world, as the throne of the pope and the emperor, who, from the * 01 ^’ 
eternal city, derived their title, their honours, and the right or ex- 8W-,IW - 
ercise of temporal dominion. After so long an interruption, it may 
not be useless to repeat that the successors of Charlemagne and the 
Othos were chosen beyond the Rhine in a national diet; bnt that 
these princes were content with the humble names of kings ofGer- 
anany and Italy, till ihey had passed the Alps and tlie Apennine, 
to seek their Imperial crown -on the banks of the Tiber (3). At 
some distance from the city, their approach was saluted by a long 
procession of the clergy and people with palms'and crosses ; and the 
terrific emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons aod eagles, that 
Soatt-d m the military banners, represented tire departed legions 
and cohorts of the re|mhlie. The royal oath to maintain the liber- 
ties of Rome was thrice reiterated, at tire bridge, the gate, and on 
the stairs of the Vatican ; and the distribution of a customary do- 
native feebly imitated the magnificence of the first C*sars. In the • 
church of St. Peter, the coronation was performed by his successor: 
the voice of God was confounded with that of the people; and the 
public consent was declared in the acclamations of “ Long life and 
** victory to our lord the popel long life and victory to our lord the 
** emperor I long life and victory to the Roman and Teutonic ar— 

“ mies (4) I” The names of Cwsar and Augustus, the laws of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, the example of Charlemagne and Otho, es- 
tablished the supreme dominion of the emperors : their title and 
image was engraved on the papal coins (5); and their jirrisdiction 
was marked by the sword of justice, which they delivered to the 
pnefect of the city. But every Roman prejudice was awakened by 
the name, the language, and the manners, of a Barbarian lord. The 
Caesars of Saxony or Franconia were the chiefs of a feudal aristo- 
cracy; nor could they exercise the discipline of civil and military 


The reader lias been so long absent from Rome, that I would advise him to recollect or review 
the xlixlh chapter, an the vilh volume of this History. 

(3) The coronation of the German emperors at Rome, more especially in the xilh century, is best 
‘represented from the original monnraenls by V ura ton (Antiqnilal. Italia* medii Aivi, tom. i. dis- 
sertat. ii.'p. 99, &c.), and Cenni (Monument. Dotnin. Ponlif. tom. ii. diw. vi. p. 2Gl), tfae latter af 
whom I only know from the copious extract of Schmidt (tiist. des Allcinands, lout. iii. p. 255— 
**66.). 

(4) Bxereitui Rmuaao et Teutnnico The Utter was both seen and felt; bat the former was no 
JDorc than uiagigi nomlnis umbra. 

^5] Mura inn has given the series of the papal coins (Antiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvii. p. 543 — 554.']. 
<B«- imds only two more early than the 4ear 800 : (illy are atilt extant froitvLeo HI. to Leo IX. with 
the addition of the reigning emperor ; none remain of Gregory VII. or Urban 11.; but in those of 
Vaschal II . be seems to have renounced this badge of dependence. 
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power, which alone secures the obedience of a distant people, im- 
patient of servitude, though perhaps incapable of freedom. Once, 
and once only, in his life, each emperor, w ith an army of Teutonic 
vassals, descended from the Alps. I have described the peaceful 
order of his entry and coronation ; but that order was commonly 
disturbed by the clamour and sedition of the Homans, who en- 
countered their sovereign as a foreign invader: his departure was 
always speedy, and often shameful; and, in the absence of a long 
reign, his authority was insulted, and his name was forgotten. Thu 
progress of independence in Germany and Italy undermined the 
foundations of'the Imperial sovereignty, and the triumph of the 
popes was the deliverance of Rome. 

Authority of Of her two sovereigns, the emperor had precariously reigned by 

lb skuno? the right of conquest ; but tho authority of the pope was founded 
on the soft, though more solid, basis of opinion and habit. The 
removal of a foreign influence restored and endeared the shepherd 
to his flock. Instead of the arbitrary or venal nomination of a 
from German court, the vicar of Christ was freely chosen by the college 
»s**on, 0 j. car( j{ na | s> mos t of whom were either natives or inhabitants of 
the city. The applause of the magistrates and people confirmed his 
election ; and the ecclesiastical power that was obeyed in Sweden 
and Britain had been ultimately derived from the suffrage of the 
Romans. The same suffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, to 
the capital. It was universally believed, that Constantine had in- 
vested the popes with the temporal dominion of Rome ; and the 
boldest civilians, the most profane sceptics, were satisfied with dis- 
puting tho right of the emperor and the validity of his gift. The 
truth of the fact, the authenticity of the donation, was deeply rooted 
in tho ignorance and tradition of four centuries ; and the fabulous 
origin was lost in the real and permanent effects. The name of Do~ 
r>(h<; minus or Lord was inscribed on the coin of the bishops: their title 
was acknowledged by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, and with 
the free, or reluctant, consent of the German Caesars, they had long 
exercised a supreme or subordinate jurisdiction over the city and 
patrimony of St. Peter. The reign of the popes, which gratified the 
prejudices, was not incompatible with the liberties, of Rome ; and 
a more critical inquiry would have revealed a still nobler source of 
their power ; tho gratitude of a nation, w hom they had rescued from 
the heresy and oppression of the Greek tyrant. In an age of super- 
stition, it should seem that the union of the royal and sacerdotal 
characters would mutually fortify each other; and that the keys of 
Paradise would be the surest pledge of earthly obedience. The sanc- 
tity of the office might indeed be degraded by the personal vices of 
the man. But the scandals of the tenth century were obliterated 
urtnn ; by the austere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory the Seventh 
and his successors; and in the ambitious contests which they main- 
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tained for the rights of the church, their sufferings or their success 
must equally tend to increase the popular veneration. They some- 
times wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of persecution ; 
and the apostolie real with which they offered themselves to mar- 
tyrdom must engage the favour and sympathy of every Catholic 
breast. And sometimes, thundering from the Vatican, they created, 
judged, and deposed the kings of the world ; nor could the proud- 
est Roman be disgraced by submitting to a priest, whose feet were 
kissed, and whose stirrup was held, by the successors of Charle- 
magne (6). Even the temporal interest of the city should have pro- 
tected in peace and honour the residence of the popes; from whence 
a vain and lazy people derived the greatest part of their subsistence 
and riches. The fixed revenue of the popes was probably impaired : 
many of the old patrimonial estates, both in Italy and the provinces, 
had been invaded by sacrilegious bands; nor could the loss be com- 
pensated by the claim, rather than the possession, of the more ample 
gilts of Pepin and his descendants. But the Vatican and Capitol 
were nourished by the incessant and increasing swarms of pilgrirqs 
and suppliants: the pale of Christianity was enlarged, and the pope 
and cardinals were overwhelmed by the judgment of ecclesiastical 
and secular causes. A new jurisprudence had established in tho 
Latin church the right and practice -of appeals (7j ; and from tho 
North and West the bishops and abbots were invited or summoned 
to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to justify, before the threshold 
of the apostles. A rare prodigy is once recorded, that two horses, 
belongingtothe archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed the Alps, 
yet laden with gold and silver (8) : but it was soon understood, that 
the success, both of the pilgrims and, clients, depended much less 
on the justice of their cause titan on the value of their offering. 
The wealth and piety of these strangers were ostentatiously dis- 
played ; and their expenses, sacred or profane, circulated in various 
channels for the emolument of the Romans. 

Such powerful motives should have firmly attached the voluntary 
and pious obedience of the Roman people to their spiritual and tem- 
poral father. But the operation of prejudice and interest is often 
disturbed by the sallies of ungovernable passion. The Indian who 


(6) SeeDncange, Glow, mediae ct infim.T Latin i tat. tom. vi. p. 361, 36$. Stafta. This homage 
was paid by kings io archbishops, and by vassals to their lords (Schmidt, tom.iii. p. 262.) ; and it 
wr as the nicest policy of Rome, to confound the marks of filial and of feudal subjection. 

(7) The appeals from all the churches lo the Roman pontiff are deplored by the seal of St. Bernard 
(de Considerationc, l. Hi. tom. ii. p. 431—112. edit. Msbilloo, Tenet. 1750) and the judgment of 
Floury (Disconrs sur 1‘Hist. Ecclcsiaslique, Iv. & vii^. But the saint, who believed in the false do* 
cretaU, condemns only tho abuse of these appeals ; the more enlightened historian investigates lh« 
origin, and rejects the principles, of this new jurisprudence. 

(8) Germanic! sornmarii non Icvalis sarciois onusti nihilominus repatriaat Invili. Nova 

rest quando hactenos aurum Roma refudit? Et nunc Romanorum consilio id mnrpatum non ere- 
dimus (Bernard dc Considcratione, I. Ui. e. 3. p. 437.]* The first words of the passage are obscure, 
and probably corrupt. 
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fells the tree, that he may gather the fruit (9), and the Arab who 
plunders the caravaDS of commerce, are actuated by the same im- 
pulse of savage nature, which overlooks the future in the present, 
and relinquishes for momentary rapine the long and secure posses- 
sion of the most important blessings. And it was thus, that the 
shrine of St. Peter was profaned by the thoughtless Romans ; who 
pillaged the offerings, and wounded the pilgrims, without computing 
the number and value of similar visits, which they prevented by 
tbeir inhospitable sacrilege. Even the influence of superstition is 
fluctuating and precarious; and the slave, whose reason is subdued, 
will often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous devo- 
tion for the fables and oracles of priesthood most powerfully acts 
on Use mind of a Barbarian ; yet such a mind is the least capable of 
preferring imagination to sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, to 
an invisible, perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and interests of 
the present world. In the vigour of health and youth, his practice 
will perpetually contradict his belief ; till the - pressure of age, or 
sickness, or calamity, awakens his terrors, and compels him to 
satisfy the double debt of piety and remorse. 1 have already ob- 
served, that the modern times of reJigious indifference are the most 
favourable to the peace aud security of tlie clergy. Under the 
reign of superstition, they had much to hope from the ignorance, 
and much to fear from the violence, of mankind. The wealth, 
whose constant increase roust have rendered them the sole proprie- 
tors of the earth, was alternately bestowed by the repentant father 
and plundered by the rapacious son: tbeir persons were adored or 
violated; and the same idol, by the hands of the same votaries, was 
Seditions of placed on the altar, or trampled in the dust. In tlie feudal system 
°f Europe, arms were the title of distinction and tlie measure of alle- 
giance; and amidst tbeir tumult, the still voice of law and reason 
was seldom heard or obeyed. Tlie turbulent Romans disdained the 
yoke, and insulted the impotence, of tbeir bishop (10); nor would 
his education or character allow him to exercise, with decency or 
effect, the power of the sword. The motives of his election and 
the frailties of his life were exposed to their familiar observation; 
aud proximity must diminish the reverence which bis name and his 
decrees impressed on a barbarous world. This difference has not 
escaped the notice of our philosophic historian : “Though the name 

(9) Qnaud In sanvage* de la Lonisiaoe vonleot avoir dw fruit, <U roupeut I’arbro an pied et cned- 
lent le fruit. Toil* lc gnuvr moment dospotiqno ( Esprit deu Lois, I. v. o. 11.) ; and passion end, igno» 
ranee aru always despotic. ' 

(10) to a fm* conversation with bin cnantryman Adrian IV. John of Salisbury accuses Ibe avarice 
Of the pope and clergy : Proviociarum dihpiuut spoil*, ar si thesaurus Croesi stndwmt repara re. 
Sod recto enm eit agit Altissimns, quoin, am et i(pi aim et sepo viUssinm hominibus dati sunt in 
direptinni-m (de Hug is Curia Loan. I. vi. c. 54. p 317.). In the next page, ho blames the rashness 
and infidelity of the Humans, whom tbeir Ids hops vainly strove to conciliate by gifts. Instead of 

* virtues. It is pity that tbs nuaoeUaneous writer has nut given us bus morality and erudition, and 
more pictures of himself aud the times. 
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“ and authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in the re- 
“ mote countries of Europe, which were sunk in profound igno- 
“ ranee, and were entirely unacquainted with its character and 
“ conduct, the pope was so little revered at home, that his invete- 
“ rate enemies surrounded the gates of Rome itself, and even con- 
“ trolled his government in that city; and the ambassadors, who, 

“ from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble, 

“ or rather' abject, submissions of the greatest potentate of the age, 

“ found the utmost difficulty to make their way to him, and to 
“ throw themselves at his feet (11)-" 

Since the primitive limes, the wealth of the popes was exposed to jjnwMWMof 
envy, their power to opposition, and their persons to violence. But '"*".1 
the loug hostility of the mitre and the crow n increased the numbers, 1006-1305 
and inflamed the passions, of their enemies. The deadly factions 
of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to Italy, could never be em- 
braced with truth or constancy by the Romans, the subjects and 
adversaries both of the bishop and emperor ; but tlieir support was 
solicited by both parties, and they alternately displayed in their 
banners the keys of St. Peter and the German eagle. Gregory the 
Seventh, who may be adored or detested as the founder of the papal 
monarchy, was driven from Rome, and died in exile at Salerno. 
Six-and-thirty of his successors (12), till their retreat to Avignon, 
maintained an unequal contest with the Romans: their age and 
dignity were often violated; and the churches, in the solemn rites of 
religion, ware-polluted with sedition and murder. A repetition (13) 
of sueh capricious brutality, without connection or design, would 
be tedious and disgusting ; and 1 shall content myself with some 
events of the twelfth century, which represent the state of the popes 
and the city. On Holy Thursday, ‘while Paschal officiated before the Pwcbii «. 
altar, he was interrupted by the clamours of the multitude, who im- iws-iiu. 
periously demanded the confirmation of a favourite magistrate. His 
silence exasperated their fury : his pious refusal to mingle the affairs 
of earth and heaven was encountered w ith menaces and oaths, that 
he should be the cause and witness of the public ruin. During the 
festival of Easter, while the bishop and the clergy, harefoot and in pro- 


(II) Home** History orEogllttd, to!. !. p. 119. The same writer ha, given ni, from Filz-fitephen, 
a singular ael of cruelly perpetrated on the clergy by Geoffrey. Ibo falher of Heory IL “ n hen Ia- 
si uas master of Normandy, ihe chapter of Seez presumed, unborn his consent, to proceed to the 
“ election of* bishop : upon which he ordered all of them, wilb the bishop elect, to be castrated, 

St and made all their testicles bo brought him in a platter." Of the pain and danger they might 
justly complain ; sot, since they had vowed chastity, he deprived them of a mperihzmu treasure. 

(rt) From Leo IX. ami Gregory VII. an authentic and contemporary series of the Uvea of the popes 
by the cardinal of Arragon, Paociolphos Pisanos, Bernard Guido, die. is inserted in the Italian His- 
torians of Hnratori {tom. iii. P. i. p. 271— 6».), and hat been always before my eyes. 

|I3) The dates of years in ths margin may throng bout this chapter he understood as tacit ra- 
fervwces to the Annals oi «umlori, my ordinary and exceUenl guide. He uses, and indeed quoloe, 
with the freedom of a master, h» great Collection of the Italian Historians, in axviil volumes ; sad 
as that treasure is ia my library, I have thought it tut amusement, if not a doty, to consult the «i- , 

gioals. 
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cession, visited the tombs of the martyra,.they were twice assaulted, 
at the bridge of St. Angelo, and before the Capitol, with volleys of 
stones and darts. The houses of his adherents were levelled with 
the ground : Paschal escaped with difficulty and danger : he levied 
an army in the patrimony of St. Peter; and his last days were em- 
bittered by suffering and inflicting the calamities of civil war. The 
scenes that followed the election of his successor Gelasius the Se- 
cond were still more scandalous to the church and city. Cencio 
Frangipani (111), a potent and factious baron, burst into the assem- 
bly furious and in arms : .the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and 
trampled under foot ; and he seized, without pity or respect, the 
vicar of Christ by the throat. Gelasius was dragged by his hair 
along the ground, buffeted with blows, wounded with spurs, and 
bound with an iron chain in the house of his brutal tyrant. An 
insurrection of the people delivered their bishop: the rival families 
opposed the violence of the Frangipani ; and Cencio, who sued for 
pardon, repented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, of his enter- 
prise. Not many days had elapsed, when the pope was again as- 
saulted at the altar. 'While his friends and enemies were engaged 
in a bloody contest, he escaped in his sacerdotal garments. In this 
unworthy flight, which excited the compassion of the Roman ma- 
trons, his attendants were scattered or unhorsed; and, in the fields 
behind the church of St. Peter, his successor was found alone and 
half dead with fear and fatigue. Shaking the dust from his feet, the 
apostle withdrew from a city in which his dignity was insulted and 
his person was endangered ; and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition 
is revealed in the involuntary confession, that one emperor was 
more tolerable than twenty (15). These examples might suffice; 
but I cannot forget the sufferings of two pontiffs of the same age, the 
second and third of the name of Lucius. The former, as he as- 
cended in battle array to assault the Capitol, was struck on the 
temple by a stone, and expired in a few days. Tho latter was se- 
verely wounded in the persons of his servants. In a civil commo- 
tion, several of his priests had been made prisoners ; and the inhu- 
man Romans, reserving one as a guide for his brethren, put out 
their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, mounted them on 
asses w.ith their face to the tail, and extorted an oath, that, in this 
wretched condition, they should offer themselves as a lesson to the 
head of the church. Hope or fear, lassitude or remorse, the cha- 


(14) I can m>l refrain from transcribing the high-coloured words of Pandulphus Pisanos (p. 384.) 
Hoc andicos inimicns pacts atquc larbator jam Talus Centius Frajapane, more dracoois imnmmsimt 
sibilant, cl ab unis pectoribus train* us longs suspiria, accinclus retro gladio sine more cucurrit, 
nalvas ac fores confregit. Kcclcsiam Turibundus introiit, inde cuslode remolo papant per gutam* 
accepit, disiraxil, piigni« calcibosqpe porcussit, el tanquara hmium animal inira limen ecclcsias 
acrilcr calcaribos cnicniavil; el latro tanlum dominion per capillos et braebia, Jesu bono interim 
dorraiente, delraxit, ad domijm usque dedtixil, initi catena* it cl indusit. 

(15) Ego coram Deo el Ecclcsia dico, si unqnam possibilo easel, malletn unum itnperalorem qnatn 
tot dominos (Yit. Gclaa. 11. p. 398.]. 
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racters of the men, and the circumstances of the times, might 
sometimes obtain an interval of peace and obedience; and the pope 
was restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or Vatican, 
from whence he had been driven with threats and violence. But 
the root of mischief was deep and perennial ; and a momentary 
calm was preceded and followed by such tempests as had almost 
sunk the bark of St. Peter. Rome continually presented the aspect 
of war and discord : the churches and palaces were fortified and 
assaulted by the factions and families; and, after giving peace to 
Europe, Calislus the Second alone had resolution and power to pro- caliitu n. 
hibit the use of private arms in the metropolis. Among the nations 
who revered the apostolic throne, the tumults of Rome provoked a Il,n0c ''" 1 »"■ 
general indignation ; and, in a letter tb his disciple Eugenius the Mo^-iiu. 
Third, St. Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has stig- 
matised llie vices of the rebellious people. “ Who is ignorant,” says character of 
the monk of Clairvaux, “ of the vanity and arrogance of the Ro- 
“ mans? a nation nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, and scorn- SL Bernard. 
“ ing to obey, unless they are too feeble to resist. When they pro- 
4 ‘ mise to serve, they aspire to reign; if they swear allegiance, they 
“ watch the opportunity of revolt ; yet they vent their discontent 
“ in loud clamours, if your doors, or your counsels, are shut 
“ against them. Dexterous in mischief, they have never learnt the 
** science of doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, impious to 
« Cod, seditious among the mseIveS) jcalong of ^ nei hb 

“ ! n U ‘ rnan ‘° S ‘T« crs ’ thp y l0VC no onp - »>y one are they bj 
lo'ed ; and while they wish to inspire fear, they live in base and 
“ ? onl, " uaI a PPrchcns,on. They will not submit; they know not 
how- to govern ; faithless to their superiors, intolerable to their 
equaU ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike impudent in 
‘ their demands and them refusals. Lofty in promise, poor in 
execution : adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason, are the 
“ fam.har arts of them policy.” Surely this dark portrait is not 
coloured by the pencil of Christian charity (17) ; yet the features, 
how ex er harsh and ugly, express a lively resemblance of the Ro- 
mans of the twelfth century (18). 

The Jews had rejected the Christ when he appeared among them w., u 
m a plebeian character; and the Romans might plead their ignoran ™ £3* 
of his vicar when he assumed the pomp and pride of a temporal 

* a d. mo. 

®" id !cc " li ‘ I"™ P ro,OT '« « ccnicosilas Romnnortim? Oeoi Insoela 

cl ctclo, nlnqnc injecerc mantis, &c. (p. 443. J. a 8 WB • Hi, insist tern© 

(17) Asa Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe, that Bernvnt »hnn„K • . 

man : that he might be prorokod b, resentment, and pouibly repent of hi, 'hnUyLalon 
moirea surla Vlodc I>etrartprc, tom. i. p. 3$o.). 3 passion, ate. (Me- 

(It) Baronins, In his index to the xiitb volume of bis Annals, has fonnd n fair 
He makes two beads, of Romani CalMia, and StMimalici • to the former hL i? d ,V 7 CI “”- 
U. the Utter all tb. evil, that i. mid of tb. city. ' ' bc *" d, 

vm. 
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sovereign. In the busy age of the.crusades, some sparks of curio- 
sity and reason were rekindled in the Western world : the heresy 
of Bulgaria, the Paulician sect, was successfully transplanted into 
the soil of Italy and France; the Gnostic visions were mingled with 
the simplicity of the Gospel; and the enemies of the clergy recon- 
ciled their passions with their conscience, the desire of freedom with 
the profession of piety (19). The trumpet of Roman liberty was 
first sounded by Arnold of Brescia (20), whose promotion in the 
church was confined to the lowest rank, and who wore the mo- 
nastic habit rather as a garb of poverty than as an uniform of obo- 
dicnce. His adversaries could not deny the wit and eloquence w hich 
they severely felt: they confess with reluctance the specious purity 
of his morals; and his errors were recommended to the public by 
a mixture of important and beneficial truths. In Ins theological 
studies, he had been the disciple of the famous and unforlunnte 
Abelard (21), who was likewise involved in the suspicion of hereby : 
but the lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature; and his 
ecclesiastic judges were edified and disarmed by the humility of Ins 
repentance. From this master, Arnold most probably imbibed some 
metaphysical definitions of the Trinity, Tepngnant to the taste of 
the times : his ideas of baptism and the cucharist are loosely cen- 
sured ; but a political heresy was the source of bis fame apd 
misfortunes. He presumed to quote the declaration of Christ, Hat 
Ills Kingdom Is nut of mis world": liu boldly niaiiitauuxl, that the 
sword and the sceptre were entrusted to the civil magistrate; that 
temporal honours and possessions were lawfully vested in secular 
persons ; that the abbots, the bishops, and the pope himself, must 
renounce either their state or their salvation; aud that after the 
loss of their revenues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of the 
faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury and avarice, but fur a 
frugal life in the exercise of spiritual labours. During a short time, 
the°preacher was revered as a patriot; and the discontent, or revolt, 
of ltrescia against her bishop, was the first fruits of his dangerous 
lessons. But the favour of the people is less permanent than Uio 
resentment of the priest; and after the heresy of Arnold had been 


119) The hercHcs of the liilh ccntor; may be foetid la Mpsbeim (IrnStnl. Hist. Bed«. p. 419— 
157 ) „ho entertains a favourable opinion of Arnold of Breve.. Id (be ,0, relume, 1 bare described 
Ibe'iel of Ihe Pnulicians, .ml followed their migration from Armenia to Thrace and Bulgaria, Italy 


“ra^The original pictures of Arnold of Brescia are drawn by Otho, bishop of Frmnyro (chron. 
1 id? 3l.°dtfce»tF, Fredtrici 1. 1. I. c. 97. 1. ii. e. 91.), .ml in the Mid book ol the Ugnnow. . 
norm of another, oho Bonn, bed A. D. 1900, in the mon..lery of Paris near Bud (Fabric Bihliol. 
Ulin. mcd. et infimrc Stub, tom. Hi. p- 174, IIS.). The long passage that rclalea In Arnold j$ pro- 
dnrod by Cuilliman (do Rebus Hrlvelici., I. iii.c. 5. p. 108.)." . 

1911 The wicked wit of Barlo was amused in composing, with much lenty and ‘earning, the ar- 
thdes ofABtlAID. FOULQUES, Helium, in his Diotioanairc Crilit|ue. Thcdispute of Abelard and 
Bt Bcrntd. Ff KlioUstic and utilise di.mity, U weU undera.ood b, Hosheim (Insutut. But- 

Ecclns. p. 412 — 415 .). 

* Compare Franke, Arnold Von Bre*cia und reine Zeil. Znrieh, 1825. W. 
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condemned by Innocent the Second (22), in the genera! council of 
the Lateran, the magistrates themselves were urged by prejudice * 
and fear to execute the sentence of the church. Italy could no loncw 

n. k T 5 , a and r hC diSCip,e 0t Abe,ard esci P ed b«yond thl 
Alps, 1 1 he found a safe and hospitable shelter in Zurich, now the 

first of the Swiss cantons. From a Roman -station (23^, a roval 
villa, a chapter of noble virgins, Zurich bad gradually increased to 
a free and flourishing city; where the appeals of the Milanese were 
sometimes tned by the Imperial commissaries (24). In an a^e less 
npe for reformation, the precursor of Zuinglius was heard with an 
plause: a brave and simple people imbibed, and long retained the 
colour of his opinions; and his art, ormerft, seduced the bishop of 
Constance, and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his sake 
the interest of their master and their order. Their tardy real was 
quickened by the fierce exhortations of St. Bernard (25) ; an d the 
enemy of the church was driven by persecution to the desperate 

?Z^o<TS«" M ’"‘ R ° m ' i “ f - » “* -I the 

° f A , rn ° ld . not devoid ° r discretion : he was 
^ P r ,apS , becn L '. nvited - b y ‘he nobles and people; 
and in the service of freedom, his eloquence thundered over the T“»'' 
seven hills. Blending in the samp discourse the texts of Livy and 

’ M U ;, n o‘ h n m0tiVe3 u° f G0Spel ’ and classic, enthusiasm, 
he admonished the Romans, how strangely their patience and the 
vices of the clergy had degenerated from the primitive times of the 
church and the city. He exhorted them to assert the Sienahle 
rights of men and Christians; to restore the laws and magistrates 

t ^/ es P ect th f name of the emperor; but to confine 
their shepherd to the spiritual government of his flock (26). Nor 


. - Damnatu. ah illo 

Pnmule, qni aameroi vetiliin eontinqer,. noMrw 
Nomeu ab tnnoewa illicit laudable vita. 

We may appland the dralmty ami corrcctoeai of Liaanoua. alio turn, the .me. .1 

nocent ll. into a compliment. * "” u, i »»» lorna the nnpoctical name of In- 

(M| A Roman iaaoiplion of Ratio Turicen.i. bat been fornid „ .. , ... 

t*. *. «. 

Nobile To regum znultarum copia return, ** 
is repealed with pleasure by the antiquaries -of Zorich. 

f25) Bernard, Epistol. cxcv, exevi. lorn. i. p. 187—190 Amidst hh . , 

precious acknowledgment, qui, uUnam quam san® doctrw* anal . ? ** 1 3 

that Arnold would be a valuable acqu J«m for tL^burcT 1 dutnC ‘* ^ '"*■ ** °" n ‘ 

{26) He advised llie Romans, 

Conailiis armisqoe sua modcramina summa * 

Arbitrio tractor* mo : nil jvris in bae rq 
PooUfici nuatno, modicum concedcre regi 
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could his spiritual government escape the censure and control of 
• the reformer ; and the inferior clergy were taught by his lessons to 
resist the cardinals, who had usurped a despotic command over the 
twenty- eight regions or • parishes of Rome (27). The revolution 
was not accomplished without rapine and violence, the effusion of 
blood and the demolition of houses: the victorious faction was en- 
riched with the spoils of the clergy and the adverse nobles. Arnold 
of Brescia enjoyed, or deplored, the effects of his mission : his reign 
continued above ten years, while two popes. Innocent the Second 
and Anastasius the Fourth, either trembled in the Vatican, or wan- 
dered as exiles in the adjacent cities. They were succeeded by a 
more vigorous and fortunate pontifT, Adrian the Fourth (28), the 
only Englishman who has ascended the throne of St. Peter ; and 
whose merit emerged from the mean condition of a monk, and 
almost a beggar, in the monastery of St. Albans. On the first pro- 
vocation, of a cardinal killed or wounded in the streets, ho cast an 
interdict on the guilty people ; and from Christmas to Easter Rome 
was deprived of the real or imaginary comforts of religious worship. 
The Romans had despised their temporal prince : they submitted 
with grief and terror to the censures of their spiritual father : their 
guilt was expiated by penance, and the banishment of the seditious 
preacher was the price of their absolution. But the revenge of Adrian 
was yet unsatisfied, and the approaching coronation of Frederic Bar- 
barossa was fatal to the bold reformer,' who had offended, though 
not in an equal degree, the heads of the church and state. In their 
interview at Viterbo, the pope represented to the emperor the furious 
ungovernable spirit of the Romans : the insults, the injuries, the 
fears, to which his person and his clergy were continually exposed ; 
and the pernicious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which must 
subvert the principles of civil, as well as ecclesiastical, subordina- 
tion. Frederic was convinced by these arguments, or tempted by 
the desire of the Imperial crown : in the balance of ambition; the in- 
nocence or life of an individual is of small account; and their 
common enemy was sacrificed to a moment of political concord. 
After his retreat from Rome, Arnold had been protected by the 
viscounts of Campania, from whom he was extorted by the power 
m, of Caesar : the praefect of the city pronounced his sentence: the 
"iTnS. > nart l r °f freedom was burnt alive in the presence of a careless and 
ungrateful people ; and his ashes were cast into the Tiber, lest the 


Suadebat populo. Sic la*** rtullus otraqoe 
Majeslatc, rcum gcminc ac fecerat auto. 

Nor it the poetry of Gunther different from the prose of Otbo. 

(27) See Baronina (A. D. 1148, No. 38, 39.) from tho Vatican MSS. He loudly condemns Arnold 

(A. D. 1141, No. 3.), «s the father of the political heretics, whose influence then hart him ia 
France. • 

(28) The English reader may consult the Biographia Britannica, Adrians IT.; hot our own writers 
have added nothing to the fame or merits of their countryman. 
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heretics should collect and worship the relics of their master (29). 

The clergy triumphed in his death : with his ashes, his sect was 
dispersed; his memory still lived in the minds of the Romans. From • 
his school they had probably derived a new article of faith, that the 
metropolis of the Catholic church is exempt from the penalties of 
excommunication and interdict. Their bishops might argue, that 
the supreme jurisdiction, which they exercised over kings and 
nations, more especially embraced the city and diocese of the prince 
of the apostles. But they preached to the winds, and the same 
principle that weakened the effect, must temper the abuse, of the 
thunders of the Vatican. 

The love of ancient freedom has encouraged a belief, that as early antomio* 
as the tenth century, in their first struggles against the Saxon Othos, “a.'d.Tiu? 
the commonwealth was vindicated and.restored by the senate and 
people of Rome ; that two consuls were annually elected among the 
nobles, and that ten or twelve plebeian magistrates revived the name 
and oflioe of the tribunes of the commons ($0). But this venerable 
structure disappears before the light of criticism. In the darkness 
of the middle ages, the appellations of senators, of consuls, of the 
sons of consuls, may sometimes be discovered (3lj. They were 
bestowed by the emperors, or assumed by the most powerful citi- 
zens, to denote their rank, their honours (32), and perhaps the claim 
of a pure and patrician descent : but they float on the surface, without 
a series or a substance, the titles of men, not the orders of govern- 
ment (33) ; and it is only from the year of Christ one thousand one 
hundred and forty-four that the establishment of the senate is dated, 
as a glorious •eera, in the acts of the city. A new constitution was 
hastily framed by private ambition or popular enthusiasm; nor 
could Rome, in the twelfth century, produce an antiquary to ex- 
plain, or a legislator to restore, the harmony and proportions.of the 

(29} Besides the historian and poet already quoted, the last adventures of Arnold arc related by 
Ac Biographer of Adrian IV. (Muratori, Script. Rcrum Ital. tom. Hi. P. i. p. 441, 442.). 

(30) Ducange (Gloss. Latinitatis media el in lira* AStalit, Decarchones, tom. ii. p. 726.) gives 
me a quotation from Bioodus (Dvcad. ii. I. ii.) : Duo consoles ex nobditate qnolannis fiebant, qui ad 
velustum consulnm exemplar sumnwo rerum prceessent? And in Sigonius (de Regno Italia*, I. v?. 

Opp. tom. ii. p. 400 ) I read of the consuls and tribnnes of the xlh century. Both Biondus, and 
even Sigonius, too freely copied the classic method of supplying from reason or fancy the dcliciency 
of records. 

(31) In the panegyric of Berengarius (Mnrnlori, Script. Rcr. Ital. tom. ii. P. L p. 408.) a Roman 
is mentioned as consulis naius in the beginning of the xlh century. Muratori (Dissert, v.) discovers 
In the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine consol et dux, Georgius consul et dux and in 
1015, Romanos, brother of Gregory VIII., proudly, but vaguely, styles himself consul et dux et 
omnium Romannrum senator. 

(32) As late as the xlh ceolury, the Greek emperors conferred on the dukes of Venice, Naples, 

Amalpbi, die. the title of ovraroc or consuls (seeChron. Sagornioi, passim); and the successors 
of Charlemagne would not abdicate any of their prerogative. But in general the names of consul 
and tenotor, which may be found among the French and Germans, signify no more than count and 
lord [Signeur, Ducange, Glossar.). The monkish writers are often ambitious of line classic words. 

(33) The most constitutional form is a diploma of Olho 111. (A. D. 998), Cousulibus senatus popu- 
liquc Romani ; but the let is probably spurious. At the coronation or Henry I., A. D. 1014, the 
historian Dilhmar (apod Muratori, Dissert. xxiii.J describes him, a senatoribus duodecim vallatum, 
quorum sex rasi bafba, alii prolixa, mysticc incedebant cum bacolis. The senate is menliooed in 
the panegyric of Berengarius (p. 406.). 
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ancient model. The assembly of a free, of an armed, people, will 
ever speak in loud and weighty acclamations. But the regular 
distribution of the thirty-fire tribes, the nice balance of the wealth 
and lumbers of tt^e centuries, the debates of file adverse orators, 
and the slow operation of votes and ballots, could not easily be 
adapted by a blinjj multitude, ignorant of the arts, and insensible 
of the benefits, of legal government. It was proposed by Arnold to 
revive and discriminate the equestrian order ; but what could be 
the motive or measure of such distinction (34) ? The pecuniary qua- 
lification of file knights must have been reduced to the poverty of 
the times: those times no longer required their civil* functions of 
judges and farmers of the revenue; and their primitivd duty, their 
military service on horseback, was more nobly supplied by feudal 
tenures and thd spirit of ckjvalry . The jurisprudence of the republic 
was useless and unknown : the nations anti fa cm Id's of Italy who 
lived under the Roman and Barbaric laws were insensibly mingled 
in a common. mass; and some faint tradition, some imperfect frag- 
ments, preserved the memory of the Code and Pandects of Justi- 
nian. With their liberty the Romans might doubtless have restored 
the agpellatiuh and office of consuls; had they not disdained a title 
so promiscuously adopted in the Italian cities, that it has finally 
settled on tire humble station of the agents of commerce in a foreign 
land. But the rights of the tribunes, the formidable word that ar- 
rested the public counsels, suppose or must produco a legitimate 
democracy. The old patricians were the subjects, the modern 
barons the tyrants, of the state; nor would the enemies of peace 
and order, who insulted the vicar of Christ, have long respected the 
unarmed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate (33). 
the capital. In the revolution erf the twelllh century, which gave a new 
existence and sera to Rome, we may observe tire real and important 
events that marked’or confirmed )ier political independence. 1. The 
Capitoline hill, one of her seven eminences (36), is about four 


(34) In ancient Home, the equestrian otdei was not ranked with the senate and people aa a third 
branch of ibe republic till the consulship of Cicero, wboauuoies the merit of the establishment 
(Plin. Hist. ISatur. xxxiil. 3. Beaufort, Republiquc Romaiue, tom. i. p. 144 — ia&.J. 

(36) The republics!! plan of Arnold of Brescia is thus slated by Gunther ; — 

Quin ctiara tiltilos urbis renovare vciuslos; 

Nomine pleheki secern ere nomen cq nest re, 

Jars inbunonim. sanctum reparare senauun, 

Et senio femas muiasqne reponere !<*«• 

Lapsa rninoais, et ad hoc peodrnliu mum 
Reddere priuuevo Capilolia pnsca nilori. t 
But of these reformations, some were no more than ideas, others no more than words. 

(345) After many disputes among the antiquaries of Home, it seems determined, that the summit *f 
the Capitoline hill next the river is strictly th« Hous Tarprms, the Ari ; and that oo the ollw 
summit, the chuTch and convent of Araceti, the barefoot friars of St. Francis occupy the toupty 
JopiU-r (Hardini, Roroa Antica, L v. c. 11— IS.).* 


Google 


• The authority of ffardiai is now vigorously by Niebuhr and his accomplished follower, 
iapogned, and Use question or tho Art and the H. Baam. Roam Bescrcibuug, vol. iiLpiltl 
Temple of Jupiter revived, with new arguments, seqq. — If. 
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hundred yards in length, and two hundred in breadth. A flight of 
an hundred steps led to the summit of the Tarpeian rock; and 
far steeper was the ascent before the declivities had been smoothed 
and the precipices filled by the ruins of fallen edifices. From the 
earliest ages, the Capitol had been used as a temple in peace, a 
fortress in war : after the loss of the city, it maintained a siege 
against the victorious Gauls, and the sanctuary of the empire was 
occupied, assaulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of Vitellius and 
Vespasian (37). The temples of Jupiter and his kindred deities 
had crumbled into dust; their place was supplied by monasteries 
and houses; and the solid walls, the long and shelving porticoes, 
were decayed or ruined by the lapse of time. It was the first act 
of the Romans, an act of freedom, to restore the strength, though 
not the beauty, of the Capitol; to fortify the seat of their arms and 
counsels ; and as often as they ascended the hill, the coldest minds 
must have glowed with the remembrance of their ancestors. II. The ihteoii. . 
first Cffisars had been invested with the exclusive coinage of the gold 
and silver; to the senate they abandoned the baser metal of bronze 
or copper (38) : the emblems and legends were inscribed on a more 
ample field by the genius of flattery ; and the prince was relieved 
from the care of celebrating his own virtues. The successors of 
Diocletian despised even die flattery of the senate : their royal 
officers at Rome, and in the provinces, assumed the sole direction 
of the mint ; and the same prerogative was inherited by the Gothic 
kings of Italy, and the long series of the Greek, the French, and the 
German dynasties. After an abdication of eight hundred years, 
the Roman senate asserted this honourable and lucrative privilege; 
which was taeitly renounced by the popes, from Paschal the Second 
to the establishment of their residence beyond the Alps. Some of 
these republican coins of the tw elfth and thirteenth centuries are 
shown in the cabinets Of the curious. On one of these, a gold 
medal, Christ is depictured holding in his left hand a book with 
this inscription : “ The vow of the Roman senate and people: 

“ Rome the capital of the world;” on the reverse, St. Peter 
delivering a banner to a kneeling senator in his cap and gown, 
with the name and arms of his family impressed on a shield (39). 

pt} Tacit. Hist. iii. 69, 7$. 

(38) This partition of the noble am^baser metals between the emperor and senate most however 
bo adopted, not -as a positive fact, but as the probable opinion ol the best antiquaries ♦ (see the 
Science dc* Mndaillet of the Peru Jouhcrt, tom. ii. p, 20$*— 211. in the improved and scarce edition 
of the Baron dela Bastifl.). 

(39) In his xx viith dissertation on the Antiquities of Italy (tom. ii. p. 5W— 569.J, Moratori exhibits 
a scries of the senatorian coins, which bore the obscure names of Affortiati, Inforiiati , Proeusns', 

Papanni. During ibis period all the popes, without excepting lion i face Till, abstained from the 
right of ooiniug, which was resumed by his successor Benedict XI. and regularly exorcised In the 
onurt of Avignon. 


* Dr. Cardwell ( Lecture on Ancient Coins, p. 70. ct seq.) assigns convincing reasons in support 
•f this opinion.— H. 
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the prefect III. With the empire, the prefect of the city had declined to & 
•r o>e city. mun j c jp a i officer; yet he still exercised in the last appeal the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction ; and a drawn sword, which he received 
from the successors of Otho, was the mode of his investiture and the 
emblem of his functions (40). The dignity was confined to the 
noble families of Rome : the choice of the people was ratified by 
the pope; but a triple oath of fidelity must have often embarrassed 
the prefect in the conflict of adverse duties (41). A servant, in 
whom they possessed but a third share, was dismissed by the inde- 
pendent Romans : in his place they elected a patrician ; but this 
title, which Charlemagne had not disdained, was too lofty for a 
citizen or a subject; and, after the first fervour of rebellion, they 
consented without reluctance to the restoration of the prefect. 
a. d. About fifty years after this event, Innocent the Third, the most 
iiw-nit. am biij 0U g t or a t | eas t tho most fortunate, of the pontiffs, delivered 
the Romans and himself from this badge of foreign dominion : he 
invested the prefect with a banner instead of a sword, and absolved 
him from all dependence of oaths or service to the German em- 
perors (42). In his place an ecclesiastic, a present or future car- 
dinal, was named by the pope to the civil government of Rome; but 
his jurisdiction has been reduced to a narrow compass; and in the 
days of freedom, the right or exercise was derived from the senate 
somber tod and people. IV. After the revival of the senate (43), the conscript 
fathers (if I may use the expression) were invested with the legis- 
lative and executive power; but their views seldom reached beyond 
the present day ; and that day was most frequently disturbed by 
violence and tumult. In its utmost plenitude, the order or as- 
sembly consisted of fifty-six senators (44), the most eminent of 
whom were distinguished by the title of counsellors : they were 
nominated, perhaps annually, by the people; and a previous choice 
of thejr electors, ten persons in each region, or parish, might afford 
a basis for a free and permanent constitution. The popes, who in 
this tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, confirmed by 


(40) A German historian, Gerard of Reicberspeg [id Baftu. Miscell. tom. t. p. 64. ap#d Schmidt, 
Uiftt. dcs AUcmandt, lom. ui. p. 265.], thus describee the constitution of Rome in the xitn century : 
Grandiora urbis el orbts negotia spcclaot ad Romanum poulificctn itemque ad Romanom Iinpera- 
torem, sive ilbus virarium urbis prefect um, qni de «na dignitate respicit utnimqoe, videlicet do- 
minum papam cui facit bominiom, el dominant imperatorem a quo.accipit sut polestatis insigne, 
•Cl licet gladium cxnrtum. 

(41) The words or a contemporary writer [Pandnlpb. Pisan. in Vit. Paschal. II. p, 357, 158.) de- 
scribe the election and oath of the prefect in 1118, inconsnltis patribns. ... loea jirefecloria. . . . 
Laudet pncfictorim. . . . comitiorum applatrsitm. . ._. jaralorum populo inmmboncm sublevant.... 
CouGnnari earn in nrbe prefect um petunt. 

(42) t'rbis prefertum ad ligiam Gdclitalcm recepit, et per raautum quod ilia donavit de pre- 
fecture cum publiee investivit, qui usque ad id tempus juramCnlo Gdrlilalis imperetori fuil oblt- 
galo* et ab co prefecture tenuit honor <?m (Gesta Innocent. III. in Htiratori, tom. til. P. i. 
p. 487. ). 

(43) See Olho Frisiag. Chron. vli. Si. dc Gest. Prederic. 1. 1. 1, c. 27. 

(44) Oar eountrytuao, Roger Rovedcn, speaks of the single senators, of the Capntii family. &c. 
quorum temporibus melius regebatur Roma qnam nunc [A. 1). 1194 ) cit temporibus Ivi. senalorum 
(Oucange, Gloss, tom. vl. p. 191. Sexatoies). 
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treaty the establishment and privileges of the senate, and expected 
from time, peace, and religion, the restoration of their government. 

The motives of public and private interest might sometimes draw 
from the Romans an occasional and temporary sacrifice of their 
claims; and they renewed their oath of allegiance to the successor 
of St. Peter and Constantine, the lawful head of the church and the 
republic (45). 

The union and vigour of a public council was dissolved in a law- •( 
less city; and the Romans soon adopted a more strong and simple 
mode of administration. They condensed the name and authority 
of the senate in a single magistrate, or two colleagues ; and as they 
were changed at the end of a year, or of six months, the greatness 
of the trust was compensated by the shortness of the term. But in 
this transient reign, the senators of Rome indulged their avarice and 
ambition : their justice was perverted by the interest of their family 
and faction ; and as they punished only their enemies, they were 
obeyed only by their adherents. Anarchy, no longer tempered by 
the pastoral care of their bishop, admonished the Romans that t|jey 
Were incapable of governing themselves; and they sought abroad 
those blessings which they were hopeless of finding at home. In 
tne same age, and from the same motives, most of the* Italian 
republics were prompted to embrace a measure, which, however 
strange it may seem, was adapted to their situation, and productive 
of the most salutary effects (46). They chose, in some foreign but 
friendly city, an impartial magistrate of noble birth and un- 
blemished character, a soldier and a statesman, recommended by 
the voice of fame and his country, to whom they delegated for a time 
the supreme administration of peace and war. The compact be- 
tween the governor and the governed was sealed with oaths and 
subscriptions; and the duration of his powers the measure of his 
stipend, the nature of their mutual obligations, were defined with 
scrupulous precision. They swore to obey him as their lawful 
superior : he pledged his faith to unite the indifference of a stranger 
with the zeal of a patriot. At his choice, four or six knights and 
civilians, his assessors in arms and justice, attended IhePodeslaXkT), 


(45) Mnratori (dissert. xlii. torn. iii. p. 785 — 788.) has published an original treaty : Concordia 
inter D. nostrum papain Cletnentcnu HI. cl senator?* populi Romani super regalibusct aliis digoi- 
tatihus urbis, die. anno 44* senalus. The senate speaks, and speaks with authority : Reddimusad 
present. . , . habebinus. . . . dabitis presbyteria. . . . jurabimus parem et fidelilalem, dfc. A 
ohartida do Teoemcotis Tusculam, dated in the 47th year of the same ira, and confirmed de- 
ereto uoplLuimi ordinis senalus, aerlamatione P. R. publico Capitolio consistentis. It is there we 
find the difference of senatores coosilutrii and simple senators ( Mura tori, dissert xlii. tom. Ui. 
p. 787—789.) 

(46) Mura tori (dissert. xlv. tom. hr. p. 64—92.) has fully explained this mode of government; and 
Occvlut Pattoralu , which he has given at the end, is a treatise or sermon on the duties of these 
foreign magistrates. 

(47) In the Latin writers, at least of the silver age, the title of Potato* whs transferred from the 
•ffice to the magistrate : — 

Hnjnt qui trahitnr pnetettam tomere mavis ; 

An Fidcnarum Gabiorumque ease Potato*. (Juvenal. Salir. x. 99.) 
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who maintained at his own expense a decent retinde of servants 
and horses : his wife, his son, his brother, w ho might bias the af- 
fections of the judge, were left behind : during the exercise of his 
office he was not permitted to purchase land, to contract an alliance, 
or even to accept an invitation in the house of a citizen ; nor could 
he honourably depart till he had satisfied the complaiuts that might 
be urged against his government. 

It was thus, about the middle of the thirteenth century, that the 
Romans called from Bologna the senator Brancaleone (18), whose 
fame and merit have been rescued from oblivion by the pen of an 
English historian. A just anxiety for his reputation, a clear fore- 
sight of the 'difficulties of the task, had engaged him to refuse the 
honour of their choice: the statutes of Rome were suspended, and 
bis office prolonged to the term of three years. By the guilty and 
licentious he was accused as cruel; by the clergy he was sus|>ected 
as partial; but the friends of peace and order applauded the firm 
and upright magistrate by whom those blessiugs were restored. 
No criminals were so powerful as to brave, 90 obscure as to elude, 
the justice of the senator. By his sentence two nobles of the An- 
nihaldi family were executed on a gibbet; and he inexorably de- 
molislied, in the city and neighbourhood, one hundred and forty 
towers, the strong'sheltcrs of rapine and mischief. The bishop, as 
a simple bishop, was compelled to reside in his diocese; and the 
standard of Brancaleone was displayed in the held with terror and 
effect. His services were repaid by the ingratitude of a people un- 
worthy of the happiness which they enjoyed. By live public 
robbers, Whom he had provoked for their sake, the Romans were 
excited to depose and imprison their benefactor; nor would his life 
have been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a pledge for his 
safely, before his departure, the prudent senator had required 
tho exchange of thirty hostages of the noblest families of Rome: on 
tile news of his danger and at the prayer of liis wife, tliov were 
more strictly guarded; and Bologna, in the cause of honour, 
sustained tho. thunders of a papal interdict. This generous re- 
sistance allowed the Romans to compare the present with (lie past; 
and Brancaleone was conducted from the prison to the Capitol 
amidst the acclamations of a repentant people. The remainder of 
his government was firm and fortunate; and as soon as envy was 
appeased by death, his head, enclosed in a precious vase, was de- 
posited on a lofty column of marble (19). 

(48) See the life ami death of Brancaleone, in the Hlsloria Major of Mattftew Paris, p. 741. 757. 
792 797. 799. 810. 823. 833. 836. 840. The multitude of pilgrim and mi tors connected Rome and 
St. AlUiu'a, and the resentment of the English clergy prompted them to rejoice whenever the popes 
were humldcd and oppressed. 

(49) Mntihew Pans tlm« ends his account : Caput vero ipsius Brancaleouis in vase prolioso super 
marmorvam columnam collocatum, in sigoum sui valoria et probilaiis, quasi rcliqdias, auperstiltoatt 
aimu et pompose soalularunt. Fucrat enim super boruiu polonium el maiufaclorum urbis malleus 
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The impotence ot reason and virtue recommended in Italy a chwiwot 
more effectual choice: instead of a private citizen, to whom they 
yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the Romans elected 15W — |J ™- 
lor their senator some prince of independent power, who could de- 
fend them from their enemies and themselves. Charles of Anjou 
and Provence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch of the age, 
accepted at the same time the kingdom of Naples from the pope, 
and the office of senator from the Homan people (50). Ashe passed 
through the city, in his road to victory, he received their oath of 
allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, and smoothed in a short 
visit the harsh features of his despotic charaetei-. Yet even Charles 
was exposed to the inconstancy of the people, who saluted with 
the same acclamations the passage of his rival, the unfortunate 
Conradin; and a powerful avenger, who reigned in the Capitol, 
alarmed the fears and jealousy of the popes. The absolute term 
of his life was superseded by a renewal every third year ; and the 
enmity of Nicholas the Third obliged the Sicilian king to abdicate 
the government of Rome. In his bull, a perpetual law, the impe- 
rious pontiff asserts the truth, validity, and- use, of the donation of 
Constantine, not less essential to the peace of tite city than to the 
independence of the church; establishes the annual election of the 
Senator; and formally disqualifies all emperors, kings, princes, and 
persons of an eminent and conspicuous rank (51). This prohibi- Popcvmii 
tory clause was repealed in his own behalf by Martin the Fourth, A . d^'mi. 
who humbly solicited the suffrage of the Romans. In the presence, 
and by the authority, of the people, two electors Conferred, not on 
the pope, hut on the noble -and faithful Martin, the dignity of se- 
nator, and the supreme administration of the republic (52), to hold 
during his natural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself or his 
deputies. About fifty years afterwards, the same title was granted 
to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and the liberty of Rome was bitu-ii, 
acknowledged by her two sovereigns, who accepted*a municipal A - D132 * - 
office in the government of their own metropolis. 

In the first moments of rebellion, when Arnold of lirescia had uamoi 
inflamed their minds against the church, the Romans artfully la- *“pcron lb * 


H exstirpator, ft popul'i protector ft defetwoj*, veritatis ct jostitis 1 imitator et amator ( p. 840.). A 
biographer of Innocent IT. (Murateri, Script uxa. iii. I*, i. p. 5»l, 5M.) draws a less favoirable 

portrait of this Ghibeline, senator. 

(50) The flection of Charles of Anjou, to the office of perpetual senator of Rome is meutioued by 
the historians in die rbuk velum.- of the Collection of Mara ben, by Nicholas do JamsiUa (p. 582.), 
tkcmoAk of Padua (p. 7'24.), Sahas Malasptaa (L ii. c. 8 . p. bOb.)v Rieordano Malespuu (c. 111. 

P 1*1) The high-sounding bull of Nicholas 111. which founds 1ms temporal sovereignty on the do- 
nation oi Constantine, is atall extant ; and as it has been inserted hy Boniface Vlll. in the SiaM Of 
the Decretals, it must be received by the Catholics, or at least by tbc Papists, as a sacred and 
perpetual law. 

(5*i) I am indebted to ffieary (Hist. Eeclds. ton. xviu. p. 386.) fur an extract of this Homan 
act, which be has taken from the Ecclesiastical Annals of Odcricns Aaynatdos, A. D. 1281 , Vo. 
14, 15. 
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boured to conciliate the favour of the empire, and to recommend 
their merit and services in the cause of Caesar. The style of their 
ambassadors to Conrad the Third and Frederic the First is a mix- 
ture of flattery and pride, the tradition and the ignorance of their 
own history (53) . After some complaint of his silence and neglect, 
they exhort the former of these princes to pass the Alps, and as- 
sume from their hands the Imperial crown. “ We beseech your 
“ majesty, not to disdain the humility of your sons and vassals, 
“ not to listen to the accusations of our common enemies ; who 
u calumniate the senate as hostile to your throne, who sow the 
“ seeds of discord, *that they may reap the harvest of destruction. 
“ The pope and the Sicilian are united in an impious league to 
“ oppose our liberty and your coronation. With the blessing of 
“ GOd, our zeal and courage has hitherto defeated their attempts. 
“ Of their powerful and factious adherents, more especially the 
“ Frangipani, we have taken by assault the houses and turrets: 
“ some of these are occupied by our troops, and some are levelled 
“ with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which they had broken, 
“ is restored and fortified for tour safe passage; and your army 
** may enter the city without being annoyed from the castle of 
“ St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all that we design, is 
“ for your honour and service, in the loyal hope, that you will 
“ speedily appear in person, to vindicate those rights which have 
“ been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity of the empire, 
“ and to surpass the fame and glory of your predecessors. May 
“ you fix your Residence inRome, the capital of the world; give 
“laws to Italy, and'the Tefltonic kingdom; and imitate the ex- 
“ ample of Constantine and Justinian (54), who, by the vigour of 
“ the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the earth (55)." 
But these splendid and fallacious wishes were not cherished by 
Conrad the Franconian, whose eyes were fixed on the Holy Land, 
and who died without visiting Rome soon after his return from the 
Holy Land. 

His nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, was more am- 
bitious of the Imperial Crown; nor had any of the successors of 
Otho acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom of Italy. Sur- 
rounded by his ecclesiastical and secular princes, he gave audience 
in his cstap’at Sutri to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus ad- 

w 

(SSI The** letter* and speeches are preserved by Otbo bishop of Frisingen (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. 
mod. el ioiim. loin. / p. 186, 187.), perhaps the noblest of historians : he was son of Leopold mar- 
qnis of Austria; bis mother, Agnes, was daughter of ihe emperor Henry IV. and ho was balf-bro- 
tber and uncle to Conrad III. and Frederic I. He has left, in seven books, a Chronicle of the 
Times ; in two^ the Gesla Frederlci I., the last of wlii^ is inserted in the vith volume of Muratori s 
historians. 

(34) We desire (said the ignorant Romans) to restore the empire in enm slalom, quo fuit tem- 
pore Constantin! ct Ju&iiniam, qui lotum orbem vigore senates et populi Romani ants tenoere 
nunvbns. 

(M) Otbo Prising, de Gcstis Frederici 1. 1. i. c. 38. p. 663 — 664. 
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dressed him in a free and florid oration: “ Incline your ear to the 
“ queen of cities; approach with a peaceful and friendly mind the 
“ precincts of Rome, which has cast away the yoke of the clergy, 
“ and is impatient to crown her legitimate emperor. Under your 
“ auspicious influence, may the primitive times be restored. As- 
“ sert the prerogatives of the eternal city, and reduce under her 
“ monarchy the insolence of the world. You are not ignorant, 
“ that, in former ages, by the wisdom of the senate, by the valour 
“ and discipline of the equestrian order, she extended her victorious 
“ arms to tho East and West, beyond the Alps, and over the islands 
“ of the ocean. By our sins, in the absence, of our princes, the 
“ noble institution of the senate has sunk in oblivion ;*and with 
“ our prudence, our strength has likewise decreased. We have 
“ revived the senate, and the equestrian order: the counsels of the 
** one, the arms of the other, will be devoted to your person and 
“ the service of the empire. Do you not hear the language of the 
“ Roman matron? You were a guest, 1 have adopted you as a ci« 
“ tizen ; a Transalpine stranger, I have elected you for my sove- 
“ reign. (56); and given you myself, and all that is mine. Your 
“ first and most sacred duty is to swear and subscribe, that you 
“ will shed your blood for the republic; that you will maintain in 
“ peace and justice the laws of the city and the charters of your 
“ predecessors ; and that you will rew ard with five thousand pounds 
“ of silver the faithful senators who.shall proclaim your titles in 
“ the Capitol. With the name, assume tho character, of Augustus." 
The flow ers of Latin rhetoric w ere not yet exhausted ; but Frederic, 
impatient of their vanity, interrupted the orators in the high tone 
of royalty and conquest. “ Famous indeed have been the forti— 
“ tude and wisdom of the ancient Romans; but your speech is not 
“ seasoned with wisdom, and I could wish that fortitude were 
“ conspicuous in your actions. Like all sublunary things, Rome 
“ has felt the vicissitudes of time and fortune. Your noblest fami- 
“ lies were translated to the East, to the royal city of Constantine; 
“ and the remains of your strength and freedom have long since 
“ been exhausted by the Greeks and Franks. Are you desirous 
“ of beholding the ancient glory of Rome, the gravity of the senate, 
“ the spirit of the knights, the discipline of the camp, llio valour 
“ of the legions? you will find them in the German republic. It 
“ is not empire, naked and alone,* the ornaments and virtues of 
“ empire have likewise migrated beyond the Alps to a more deserv- 
“ ing people (57) : they w ill be employed in your defence, but they 
“ claim your obedience. You pretend that myself or my prede- 

(561 Hospes eras, civets feci. Advena foistl ex Transalpinis partibos; principcm constilni. 

(57j Non cessit nobis nudum imperials, virtatc sua atniclum venit, ornaments sua sec urn traxil. 
reties nos sunt consoles lui, &c. Cicero or Livy would not have rejected these images, the elo- 
quence of a Barbarian born and educated iu the Ucrcynian lores!. 
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“ cessors have been invited by the Romans: you mistake the word, 
“ they were not invited; they were implored. From its foreign 
“ and domestic tyrants, the city was rescued by Charlemagne and 
u Olho, whose ashes repose in our country; and their dominion 
“ was the price of your deliverance. Under that dominion your 
“ ancestors lived and died. I claim by the right of inheritance and 
“ possession, and who shall dare to extort you from my hands? 
“ Is the hand of the Franks (58) and Germans enfeebled by age? 
“ Am I vanquished? Am I a captive? Am 1 not encompassed with 
“ the banners of a potent and invincible array? You impose con- 
“ ditions on your master; you require oaths: if the conditions are 
“ just, an'balh is superfluous; if unjust, it is criminal. NCan you 
“ doubt my equity? It is extended to the meanest of my subjects. 
“ M ill not my swoid be unsheathed in the defence of the Capitol? 
“ By that sword the northern kingdom of Denmark has been re- 
“ stored to the Roman empire. You prescribe the measure and 
“ the objects of my bounty, which flows in a copious but a volun- 
“ lary stream. All will be given to patient merit ; all will be denied 
“ to rude importunity (59).” Neither the emperor nor the senate 
could maintain these lofty pretensions of dominion and liberty. 
United with the pope, and sospiejous of the Romans, J'rederic con- 
tinued his march to the Vatican : his coronation was disturbed by a 
sally from the Capitol ; and if the numbers and valour of tho Germans 
prevailed in the bloody conflict, ho could not safely encamp in the 
presence of a city of which he styled himself the sovereign. About 
twelve years afterwards, he besieged Rome, to seat aif antipope in 
the chair of St. Peter; and twelve Pisan galleys were introduced 
into the Tiber: but the senate and people were saved by the arts 
of negotiation and the progress of disease; nor did Frede/ic or his 
successors reiterate the hostile attempt. Their laborious reigns 
were exercised by the popes, the crusades, and the independence 
of Lombardy and Germany: they courted the alliance of the Ro- 
mans; and Frederic Hie Second offend in the Capitol .the great 
standard, the Caroccio of Milan (00). After the extinction of the 

(38) Otbo of Frisingrn, who iuttIt nndentood the language of the court and diet of Germany, 
(peak* nf the Frank* in th# xrith century M the reigning nation ( Procercs Franci, equitto Fjanei, 
man us Fnncornm) : he add*, however, the epithet of reufoniei? • 

(59) Olho Frising. de Ge»li« Frederici I. I. it. c. 22. p. 720 — 723. The** original and authentic 
act* I have translated and abridged with livedo®, yet with fidelity. 

(GO) From the Chronicles ol Ricobaldo and Fraucis Pipin, Mura tori (dissert. xxvi. tom. ii. p. 492.) 
has lran»cribed this curious fact with the dnggrel verses that accompanied the gilt : 

Ave deens orbis, ave! virtu* libi destinor, ave! 

Currua ah Augiutn Frederico Osare juste. 

▼at Mediolanum ! jam tenlis speruere ' anum 
Imperii* vire*, propria* libi tollere vire*. 

Ergo trnuupLornm urbs |»ote* mrmor es*e priorum 
Quo* tibi miltebaot reges qui brlla gerebaot. 

Ho *i dee tacere ( I now use the Italian Dissertations, tom. I. p. 444.) cbe nell* anno 1727, nna 
copia desso Caroccio in uiarmo dianzi ignoto *i acopri, nel Campidogho, premo alle carceredi qoel 
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house of Swabia, they were batiished beyond ’the Alps ; and their 
last coronations betrayed the impotence and poverty of the Teu- 
tonic Csesars (Cl). 

finder the reign of Adrian, when the empire extended from the wm of u» 
Euphrates to the ocean, from Mount Atlas to Hie Grampian hills, a 
fanciful historian (62) amused' the Romans with the picture of their noi s l ‘j’™ riD « 
infant wars. “There was a time,” says Floras, “when Tihur 
“ and Prasnesto, our summer retreats, were the objects of hostile 
“vows in the Capitol, when we dreaded the shades of the Arician 
“groves, whan we could triumph without a blush over the name- 
“ less villages of the Sabines and Latins, and even Corioli could 
“ afford a title not unworthy of a victorious general.” The pride 
of his contemporaries was gratified by the contrast of the past and 
the present: they would have been humbled by (he prospect of fu- 
turity; by the prediction, that after ^ thousand years, Rome, de- 
spoiled of empire and contracted to her primaeval limits, would 
renew the same hostilities, on the same grotind which was then 
decorated with her villas and gardens. The adjacent territory on 
either side of the Tiber was always claimed, and sometimes pos- 
sessed, as the patrimony of St. Peter; hut the barons assumed a 
lawless independence, and the cities too faithfully copied the revolt 
and discord of the metropolis. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce or destroy the 
contumacious vassals of the chutch and senate ; and if their head- 
strong and eelGsh ambition was moderated by the pope, ho often 
encouraged their real by the alliance of his spiritual arras. Their 
warfare was that of the first ponsuls and dictators, who were taken 
from the plough. They assembled in arms at the foot of the Ca- 
pital; sallied from the gates, plundered or burnt the harvests of 
their neighbours, engaged in tumultuary conflict, and returned 
home after an expedition of lifteen or twenty days. Their sieges 
were tedious and unskilful: in the use of victory, they indulged the 
meaucr passions of jealousy and revenge ; and instead of adopting 
the valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of their adversaries. 

The captives, in their shirts, with a rope round their necks, soli- 
cited their pardon : the fortifications, and even the buildings, of the 
rival cities, were demolished, and the inhabitants were scattered 
in the adjacent villages. It was thus that the seats of tho cardinal 
• 

tnogn, dove Sisto V. I'avea falto rinebioderd. Slava ewo posrtn sopra qualro colon ne di marnto fino 
Colli sequmte inacrUione, flic, to thi* same purpose at ll«t old inscription. 

(61 j The decliue of* the Imperial arms and authority in Italy h related with impartial learn- 
ing in the Annals of Murotori ( torn, x, xi, xii.) ; and the reader may compare bis narrative 
with the Htsloirc dc» Allftuauds (tom. iii, iv.) by Schiuidt, who has deserved the esteem of hit 
countrymen. 

(6'2) Tibnr nunc snburhanam, et aentiv n* Pnenesle delicic, nuocapatis in Capitolio volts pele- 
baniur. The whole passage of Florua (I. i. c. 11.) may be read with pleasure, and has de- 
ierved the praise of a man of gcuius (OEuvrea de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 634, 635. quarto 
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bishops, Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, Pracneste, and Tibur 
or Tivoli, were successively overthrown by the ferocious hostility 
of the Romans (63). Of these (6i), Porto and Ostia, the two keys 
of the Tiber, are still vacant and desolate: the marshy and un- 
wholesome banks are peopled with herds of buffalos, and the river 
is lost to every purpose of navigation and trade. The hills, wluch 
afford a shady retirement from the autumnal heats, have again smiled 
with the blessings 6f peace; Frescati has arisen near the ruins of 
Tusculum ; Tibur or Tivoli has resumed the honours of a city (65), 
and the meaner towns of Albano and Palestrina are decorated with 
the villas of the cardinals and princes of Rome. In the work of 
destruction, the ambition of the Romans was often checked and 
repulsed by the neighbouring cities and their allies: in the first 
siege of Tibur, they were driven from their camp; and the battles 
of Tusculum (66) and Viterbo, (67) might be compared in their re- 
lative state to the memorable fields of Thrasymenc and Canine. In 
the first of these petty wars, thirty thousand Romans were over- 
thrown by a thousand German horse, whom Frederic Barbarossa 
had detached to the relief of Tusculum; and if we number the slain 
at three, the prisoners at two, thousand, we shall embrace the most 
authentic and moderate account. Sixty-eight years afterwards they 
marched against Viterbo in the ecclesiastical state with the whole 
force of the city ; by a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle was blended, 
in the adverse banners, with the keVs of St. Peter; and the pope’s 
auxiliaries were commanded by a count of Toulouse and aliishop 
of Winchester. The Romans were discomfited with shame and 
slaughter; but the English prelate must have indulged the vanity of 
a pilgrim, if he multiplied their numbers to one hundred, apd their 
loss in tho field to thirty, thousand men. Had the policy of the 
senate and tho discipline of the legions been restored with the Ca- 
pitol, the divided condition of Italy would have offered the fairest 
opportunity of a second conquest. But in arms, the modern Ro- 
mans were not above, and in arts, they were far below, the com- 
mon level of the neighbouring republics. Nor w as their warlike 
spirit of any long continuance: after some irregular sallies, they 


(631 Ne a feritale Romanornm, ticul fuorant Hoftienses, Portaenses, Toseulaoenses, Altanon***, 
Lahiecntos, el oop«r Tiburliai deslruerenlur { Maltin'* Pari*, p. 757.). These events are marked 
in the Annals and Index (the xviiitb volume] of Mnralori. 

(64) For the state or rain of these *tihurkan ritie*, the bank* of the Tiber, Ac. *ee the lively 
picture of the P. Labat ( Voyage en Ecpagne et en Italic who had lon^resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Romo; and the more accurate description of which P. Eschinord {Roma, 1750, in octavo) 
has added to the topographical map of Cingotani. 

(65) Labat ( tom. iii. p. 233.) mentions a recent decree of the Roman government, which has se- 
verely mortified the pride and poverty of Tivoli : in civttale Tihurtina non vfvitor civiliter. 

(66) I depart from my usual method, of quoting only hy the date ihe Annals of Huraton, in con- 
sideration of the critical balance in which lie has weighed nine contemporary writers who mention • 
the bailie of Tusculum (tom. x. p. 42—44-). 

(67) Matthew Paris, p. 345. This bishop of Winchester was Peter de Rupibiis, who occupied thn 
see thirty-two years (A. D. 1206—1238), and is described, by the English historian, as a soldier 
and a statesman (p. 178, 399.). 
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subsided in the national apathy, in the neglect of military institu- 
tions, and in the disgraceful and dangerous use of foreign mer- 
cenaries. 

Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation in the vineyard thsciwiion 
of Christ. Under the first Christian princes, the chair of St. Peter lbc popo 
was disputed by the votes, the venality, the violence, or a popular 
election : the sanctuaries of Home were polluted with blood ; and, 
from the third to the twelfth century, the church was distracted by 
the mischief of frequent schisms. As long as the final appeal was 
determined by the civil magistrate, these mischiefs were transient 
and local: the merits were tried by equity or favour; nor could the 
unsuccessful competitor long disturb the triumph of his rival. Put 
after the emperors had been divested of their prerogatives, after a 
maxim had been established, that the vicar of Christ is amenable to 
no earthly tribunal, each vacancy of the holy see might involve 
Christendom in controversy and war. The claims of the cardinals 
and inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and liti- 
gious: the freedom of choice was over-ruled by the tumults of a city 
that no longer owned or obeyed a superior. On the decease of a 
pope, two factions proceeded in different churches to a double elec- 
tion : the number and weight of votes, the priority of time, the 
merit of the candidates, might balance each other: the most respect- 
able of the clergy were divided ; and the distant princes, who bowed 
before the spiritual throne, could not distinguish the spurious, from 
the legitimate, idol. The emperors were often the authors of the 
schism, from the political motive of opposing a friendly to an hostile 
pontiff ; and each of the competitors was reduced to suffer the in- 
sults of his enemies, who were not awed by conscience, and to pur- 
chase the support of his adherents, who were instigated by avarice 
or ambition. A peaceful and perpetual succession was ascertained sight oi ike 
by Alexander the Third (68), who finally abolished the tumultuary 
votes of the clergy and people, and defined the right of election in b r Aiowder 
the sole college of cardinals (69). The three ordors of bishops, a. d. ins. 
priests, and deacons, were assimilated to each other by this impor- 
tant privilege; the parochial clergy of Rome obtained the first rank 
in the hierarchy: they were indifferently chosen among the nations 
of Christendom ; and the possession of the richest benefices, or the 
most important bishoprics, was not incompatible with their title 
and office. The senators of the Catholic church, the coadjutors 

(68) See Mosbeim, Iuslitut. Histor. Ecclesiast. p. 401. 403. Alexander himself had nearly 
been the victim of a contested election ; and the doublfsl merits of Innocent had only prepon- 
derated by the weight of genius and learning which SL Bernard cast into the scale ( see bis life 
and writings). 

(69) The origin, titles, importance, dress, precedency, die. of the Roman cardinals, arc very ably 
discussed by Tbomassin (Discipline de I'&glisc, tom. i. p. 1969 — 1987. ) ; but their purple is now 
much faded. The sacred college was raised to the delinile number of seventy-two, to represent, 
under bis vicar, the disciples of Christ. 
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and legates of the supreme pontiff, were robed in purple, the sym- 
bol of martyrdom or royalty ; they claimed a proud equality with 
kings; and their dignity was enhanced by the smallness of their 
number, which, till the reign of Leo the Tenth, seldom exceeded 
twenty or twenty-five persons. By this wise regulation, all doubt 
mid scandal were removed, and the root of schism was so effectually 
destroyed, that in a period of six hundred years a double choice has 
only once divided tlie unity of the sacred college. But as the con- 
currence of two thirds of the votes had been made necessary, the 
election was often delayed by the private interest and passions of 
the cardinals ; and while they prolonged their independent reign. 
Institution of the Christian world was left destitute of an head. A vacancy of 
bl'c™yar*x. almost three years had preceded the elevation of Gregory the Tenth, 
a..d. i27i. w jj 0 reso jved to prevent the future abuse ; and his bull, after some 
opposition, has been consecrated in the code of the canon law (70). 
Nine days are allowed for the obsequies of the deceased pope, and 
the arrival of the absent cardinals; on the tenth, they are impri- 
soned, each with one domestic, in a common apartment or conclave, 
without any separation of walls or curtains; a small window is re- 
served for the introduction of necessaries; but the door is locked on 
both sides, and guarded by the magistrates of the city, to seclude 
them from all correspondence with the world. If the election be not 
consummated in three days, the luxury of their table is contracted 
to a single dish at dinner and supper ; and after the eighth day, thoy 
are reduced to a scanty allowance of bread, water, and wine. 
During the vacancy of the holy see, the cardinals are prohibited 
from touching the revenues, or assuming, unless in some rare 
emergency, the government of the church: all agreements and pro- 
mises among the electors are formally annulled; and their integrity 
is fortified by their solemn oath and the prayers of the Catholics. 
Some articles of inconvenient or su|terfluous rigour have been gra- 
dually relaxed, but the principle of confinement is vigorous and 
entire: they are still urged, by the personal motives of health and 
freedom, to accelerate the moment of their deliverance; and the 
improvement of ballot or secret votes has wrapt the struggles of the 
conclave (71) in the silky veil of charity and politeness (72). By 


(70) Sec the boll of Gregory X. approbante sacro coucilio, in the S»xl* of the Canon Law ( |. i. 
tit. 6. c. 3.) a supplement to the Decretals, which Boniface VLU. promulgated at Rome in 1298, and 
addressed to all the universities of Europe. 

(71) The genius of cardinal do Rcl* had a right to paint a conclave (of 1655), in which bo 
was a spectator and an actor (Mdmoires, tom. iv. p. I5-— 57.); hut I am at a loss to appreciate 
the knowledge or authority of an anonymous Italian, whose history ( Conclavi do’ Pontifici Ro- 
maui, in 4tn. 1667) has been continued since the reign of Alexander VII. The accidental form 
of the work furnishes a lesson, though not an antidote, to ambition. From a labyrinth of in- 
trigues, wo emerge to the adoration of the successful candidate ; but the next page opens with hi* 
funeral. 

(72) The expressions of cardinal do Beta are positive and picturesque : On y vdent toujour* en- 
semble avec le m£tne respect el la memo civilite qne 1'on observe dans le cabinet ties rois, avec In 
roOmc poll t esse qu’on avoit dans la cour de Henri III., avec la radme fimUiarite quo Ton voil da ns 
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these institutions, the Romans were oxcluded from the election of 
their prince and bishop; and in the fever of wild and precarious.' 
liberty, they seemed insensible of the loss of this inestimable privi- 
lege. The emperor Lewis of Bavaria revived the example of the *• D - ,M *- 
great Otho. After some negotiation with the magistrates, the Ro- 
man people were assembled (73) in the square before St. Peter’s : 
the pope of Avignon, John the Twenty-second, Vas deposed; the 
choice of his successor was ratified by their consent and applause. 

They freely voted for a new law, that their bishop should never be 
absent more than three months in the year, and two days’ journey 
from the city; and that if he neglected to return on the third sum- 
mons, the public servant should be degraded and dismissed (74). 

But Lewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of the times: 
beyond thfc precincts of a German camp, his useless phantom was 
rejected; the Romans despised their own workmanship; the anti- 
pope implored the mercy of his lawful sovereign (73) ; and the ex- 
clusive right of the cardinals was more firmly established by this 
unseasonable attack. 

Had the election been always held in the Vatican, the rights of 
the senate and people would not have been violated with impunity, from EL 
But the Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in the absence of the 
successors of Gregory the Seventh, who did not keep as a divine 
precept their ordinary residence in the city and diocese. The care 
of that diocese was less important than the government of the uni- 
versal church; nor could the popes delight in a city in which their 
authority was always opposed, and their person was often endan- 
gered. From the persecution of the emperors, and the wars of 
Italy, they escaped beyond the Alps into the hospitable bosom of 
France; from the tumults of Rome they prudently withdrew to live 
and die in the more tranquil stations of Anagni, Perugia, Viterbo, and 
the adjacenfeities. When the flock was offended or impoverished 
by the absence of the shepherd, they were recant'd by a stern ad- 
monition, that St. Peter had fixed his chair, not in an obscure vil- 
lage, but in the capital of the world; by a ferocious menace that 
the Romans would march in arms to destroy the place and people 
that should dare to afford them a retreat They returned with ti- 


leu colleges ; avee la tn£me modest i<\ qui se remarque dans les noviciats ; ct avec la mfane c ha rile, 
du moms en apparent*, qui pourroit fare entre (let freres parfailement unis. 

(73) Bichiesli per banjo (says John Vilbui) senatori di fioma, a S3 del popolo, ct capilani du’ 25. 
• cos soli ( consult ? J, cl 13 buooe tiuomioi, unc per Hone. Our knowledge is too imperfect to 
pronounce, how much of this constitution "was temporary, asd how much ordinary and permanent. 
Tct it is faintly illustrated by the ancient statutes of Borne. 

(74) Villani (1. x. c. 63— 71. in Muralori, Script, tom. iiii. p. 541—345.) relates lists law, and the 
whole transaction, with much less abhorrence than the prudoui Buraiori. Any one conversant w ith 
the darker ages must bate observed how much the sense (1 mean tho nonsense) of superstition is 
fluctuating and inconsistent. 

(75) In the first volume of the Popes of Avignon, see the second original Life of John XXII. 
p. 142 — 145., the confession of the anUpope, p. 145 — 153. and the Laborious notes of Salute, 
p. 714,715. 
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niorous obedience; and were saluted with the account of an heavy 
debt, of all the losses which their desertion had occasioned, the hire 
of lodgings, the sale of provisions, and the various expenses of ser- 
vants and strangers who attended the court (76). After a short 
interval of peace, and perhaps of authority, they were. again ba- 
nished by new tumults, and again summoned by the imperious or 
respectful invitation of the senate. In these occasional retreats, 
the exiles and fugitives of Die Vatican were seldom long, or far, dis- 
tant from the metropolis; but in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the apostolic throne was transported, as it might seem for 
ever, from the Tiber to the Rhflne; and the cause of the transmi- 
gration may be deduced from the furious contest between Boniface 
the Eighth and the king of France (77). The spiritual ajms of ex- 
communication and interdict were repulsed by the union of the 
three estates, and the privileges of the Gallican church ; but the pope 
was not prepared against the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair 
had courage to employ. As the pope resided at Anagni, without 
the suspicion of danger, his palace and person were assaulted by 
three hundred horse, who had been secretly levied by William of 
Nogaret, a French minister, and Sciarra Colonna, of a noble but 
hostile family of Rome. The cardinals fled; the inhabitants of 
Anagni were seduced from their allegiance and gratitude; but the 
dauntless Boniface, unarmed and alone, seated himself in his chair, 
and awaited, like the conscript fathers of old, the swords of the 
Gauls. Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content to execute the 
orders of his master : by the domestic enmity of Colonna, he was 
insulted with words and blows; and during a confinement of three 
days his life was threatened by the hardships which they inflicted 
on the obstinacy which they provoked. Their strange delay gave 
time and courage to the adherents of the church, who rescued him 
from sacrilegious violence; but his imperious soul was wounded in 
a vital part; and Boniface expired at Rome in a frenzy of rage and 
revenge. His memory is stained with the glaring vices of avarice 
and pride; nor has the courage of a martyr promoted this ecclesias- 
tical champion to the honours of a saint; a magnanimous sinner 
(say the chronicles of the times), who entered like a fox, reigned 
like a lion, and died like a dog. He was succeeded by Benedict 

(76) Romani aulcm non valenles hoc tolcoln ultra suam ntlare cupid iuiem gravissimam, contra 
yap art* tnoverc ccepcrnnt questionom, cxigeotcs ah eo urgenlissitne omnia quai subicrant per ejus 
stbsenliam ilarana et jseturas, videlicet in bospitii* loeantlis, in merciraoniis, in usuris, in reddilibus, 
in provision ibux, et in aliis modit inuuroerabilibus. Quod cum audisset papa, pnccordialiler inge> 
muit, et sc comporiens mvsnpulat urn, die. Matt. Paris, p. 757. For the ordinary history of the 
pope', their life aod death, their residence and absence, it is enough to refer to the ecclesiastical 
annalists, Spondanus and Floury. 

(77) Resides the general historians of the church of Italy and of France, we possess a valuable 
treatise composed hy a learned friend of Tbuaflos, which his last and best editors bare published 
in the appendix ( Distoire particular* du grand DilTercod entre Boniface Vlll. et Philippe lc Bel, 
par Pierre du Puis, tom. vii. P. ii. p. 61 — 82.). 
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the Eleventh, the mildest of mankind. Yet he excommunicated 
tiie impious emissaries of Philip, and devoted the city and people of 
Anagni by a tremendous curse, whose effects are still visible to the 
eyes of shperstition {78). 

After his decease, the tedious and equal suspense of the conclave 
was fixed by the dexterity of the French faction. A specious offer 
was made and accepted, that, in the term of forty days, they would 
elect one of the three candidates who should be named by their op- 
ponents. The archbishop of Bordeaux, a furious enemy of his 
king and country, was the first on the list ; but his ambition was 
known ; and his conscience obeyed the calls of fortune and the com- 
mands of a benefactor, who had been informed by a swift messen- 
ger that the choice of a pope was now in his hands. The terms 
were regulated in a private interview ; and with such speed and se- 
crecy was the business transacted, that the unanimous conclave 
applauded the elevation of Clement the Fifth (79).- The cardinals 
of both parties were soon astonished by a summons to attend him 
beyond the Alps; from whence, as they soon discovered, they must 
never hope to return. He was engaged, by promise and affection, 
to prefer the residence of France; and, after dragging his court 
through Poitou and Gascony, and devouring, by his expense, the 
cities and convents on the road, he finally reposed at Avignon (80), 
which flourished' above seventy years (81) the seat of the Roman 
pontiff and the metropolis of Christendom. By land, by sea, by the 
Rhone, the position of Avignon was on all sides accessible; the 
southern provinces of France do not yield to Italy itself: new palaces 
arose for the accommodation of the pope and, cardinals; and the 
arts of luxury w'ere soon attracted by the treasures of the church. 
They were already possessed of the adjacent territory, the Yenais- 
sin county (82), a populous and fertile spot; and the sovereignty of 

(78) It is difficult to know whether La hat ( tom. it. p. S3— 57.) be in jest or in earnest, when lie 
•opposes that Aoagni still feels the weight of this curse, and that the cofn-Kelds, or vineyards, or 
olive-trees, arc annually blasted by nature, tbc obsequious handmaid of the popes. 

(70) See in the Chronicle of Giovanui Villani (I. viii. c. 63, 64. 80. in Muratori, tom. xiii.) tbo 
imprisonment of Boniface VIII. and the election of Clement Y. the Last of which, like most anec- 
dotes is embarrassed with some difficulties. 

(80) The original lives of the eight popes of Avignon, Clement V. John XXII. Benedict III. Cle- 
ment VI. Innocent VI. Urban V. Gregory XI. and Clement VII. are published by Stephen Baluzc 
( Vil* Paparntn Aveniooensium ; fans, 1693, 2 vols. in 4U>.) with copious aud elaborate notes, and 
a second volume of acts and documents. With the true seal of an editor and a patriot, be devoutly 
justifies or excuses the characters of his countrymen. 

(81) The exile of Avignon is compared by the Italians with Babylon, and the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Such furious metaphors, more suitable to the ardour of Petrarch than to the judgment of 
Huralori, are gravely refuted in Baluze's preface. The abbe de Sade is distracted between the love 
of Petrarch and of his counify. Yet he modestly pleads, that many of the local inconveniences of 
Avignon are now removed; and many of the vices against which the poet declaims, had been im- 
ported with the Roman court by the strangers of Italy (tom. i. p. 23—28-). 

(82) The coin tat Venaissin was ceded to the popes in 1273 by Philip 111. king of Prance, after 
he bad inherited the dominions of the count of Thoulouse., Forty years before,’ the heresy of count 
Raymond had given them a pretence of seinin', and they derived some obscure claim from the 
zith century to some lauds citra llhodauum (Valesii Notiua Galliarum, p. 495. 610. Longuerne, De- 
scription de la France, tom. i. p. 376—381.). 
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Avignon was afterwards purchased from the youth and distress of 
Jane, the first queen of Naples and countess of Provence, for the 
inadequate price of fourscore thousand florins (83). Under the 
shadow of the French monarchy, amidst an obedient people, the 
popes enjoyed an honourable and tranquil state, to which they long 
had been strangers: but Italy deplored their absence; and Rome, 
in solitude and poverty, might repent of the ungovernable freedom 
which had driven from the Vatican the successor of St. Peter. Her 
repentance was tartly and fruitless : after the death of the old mem- 
bers, the sacred college was filled with French cardinals (84), who 
beheld Rome and Italy with abhorrence and contempt, and perpe- 
tuated a series of national, and even provincial, popes, attached by 
the most indissolubles ties to their native country. 

The progress of industry had produced and enriched the Italian 
republics : the sera of their liberty is the most flourishing period of 
population and agriculture, of manufactures and commerce; and 
their mechanic labours were gradually refined into the arts of ele- 
gance and genius. But the position of Rome was less favourable,, 
the territory less fruitful : the character of the inhabitants was de- 
based by indolence and elated by pride; and they fondly conceived 
that the tribute of subjects must for ever nourish the metropolis of 
the church and empire. This prejudice was encouraged in some 
degree by the resort of pilgrims to the shrines of the apostles; and 
the last legacy of the popes, the institution of the holy year (85), 
was not less beneficial to the people than to the clergy. Since the 
loss of Palestine, the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been 
applied to the crusades, remained without an object; and the most 
valuable treasure of the church was sequestered above eight years 
from public circulation. A new channel was opened by the dili- 
gence of Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled the vices of ambition 
and avarice; and the pope had suflicient learning to recollect and 
revive the secular games which were celebrated in Rome at the con- 
clusion of every century. To sound without danger the depth of 
popular credulity, a sermon was seasonably pronounced, a report 
was artfully scattered, some aged witnesses were produced; and on 
the first of January of the year thirteen hundred, the church of 


(83] If a possession of four crnlnriex were not I tael T a title, snch objections might annul the 
bargain ; but the purchase-money must Im* refunded, for indeed it was paid. Civitalcm Avenionem 
emit. . , . per eju&modi vendit<nnem pecunia redundant*-*, die. (iida Vila Clement. VI. in Balm. 
tom. I. p. *272, Muratori, Script, tom. lii. P. ii. p. SSS.). The only temptation for Jane and her 
aecond husband was ready money, and without it they could not have returned to the throne of 
Ifaple*. 

(84] Clement V. Immediately promoted ten cardinals, nine French and one English (Vita ivta, 
p. 63. et Halm. p. 625, die.]. In 1331 , the pope refused two candidates recommended by the king 
of Francp, quod xx Cardiuales, do quibus xvii. de regno Francise originem traxisae noscunlnr ia 
mcmoralo col legio distant ( Thomatsin, Discipline de r£g|i»c, tom. i. p. 1281.). 

(85] Our primitive account is from cardinal James Caielan ( Maxima Bibliot. Palrum, tom. xxv.) ; 
and 1 am at a loss to determine whether the nephew of Boniface VIII. be a fool or a knave : the 
unde is a much clearer character. 
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St. Peter wag crowded with the faithful, who demanded the cutto- 
mary indulgence of the holy time. The pontiff, who watched and 
irritated their devout impatience, was soon persuaded by ancient 
testimony of the justice of their claim ; and he proclaimed a plenary 
absolution to all Catholics who, in the course of that year, and at 
every similar period, should respectfully visit the apostolic churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. The welcome sound was propagated 
through Christendom ; and at first from the nearest provinces of 
Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and 
Britain, the highways were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims who 
sought to expiate their sins in a journey, however costly or labo- 
rious, which was exempt from the perils of military service. All 
exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, were forgotten in the 
common transport; and in the streets and churches many persons 
were trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. The calcula- 
tion of their numbers could not be easy nor accurate; and they have 
probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, well apprised of the 
contagion of example : yet we are assured by a judicious historian* 
who assisted at the ceremony, that Homo was never replenished 
with less than two hundred thousand strangers; and another 
spectator has fixed at two millions tho total concourse of the year. 
A trifling oblation from each individual would accumulate a royal 
treasure; and two priests stood night and day, with rakes in their 
hands, to collect, without counting, the heaps of gold and silver that 
were poured on the altar of St. Paul (86). It was fortunately a season 
of peace and plenty; and if forage was scarce, if inns and lodgings 
were extravagantly dear, an inexhaustible supply of bread and wine, 
of meat and lish, was provided by the policy of Boniface and the 
venal hospitality of the Homans. From a city without trade or 
industry, all casual riches will speedily evaporate : hut the avarice 
and envy of the next generation solicited Clement the Sixth (87) to 
anticipate the distant period of the century. The gracious pontiff 
complied with their wishes; afforded Home this poor consolation for 
his loss; and justified the change by the name and practice of the 
Mosaic Jubilee (88). His summons was obeyed; and the number, 
zeal, and liberality, of the pilgrims did not yield to the primitive 
festival. But they encountered the triple scourge of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine: many wives and virgins were violated in the 


(86) See John Yillani ( I. viii. c. 36.) in tho xiitb, and the Chronicon Astense, in the lith volume 
( p. 191, 192.) of Buratori’s Collection. Papa inmunerabilem pecuniam ah eisdem accept t, nam 
duo derici, enm rastris, Ac. 

(87) The two bull* of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. arc inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonic! 
f Extravagant. Common. 1. v. til. ix. c. 1,2.). 

(88) The sabbatic years and jubilees of the Bostic law (Car. Sigon. de Republics Hehnromm, Opp. 
tom. iv. 1. iii. c. 14, 15. p. 151, 152.), tbe suspension of all care and labour, the periodical release 
of lands, debts, servitude, Ac. may seem a noble idea, but the execution would be impracticable in 
a profane republic ; and I should be glad to learn that this ruinous festival was observed by the 
Jewish people. 


Tbe second 
jubilee, 

A.D.13W. 
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castles of Italy; and many strangers were pillaged or murdered by 
the savage Romans ; no longer moderated by the presence of their 
bishop (89). To the impatience of the popes we may ascribe the 
successive reduction to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty-five, years; 
although the second of these terms is commensurate with the life of 
Christ. The profusion of indulgences, the revolt of the Protestants, 
and the decline of superstition, have much diminished the value of 
the jubilee ; yet even the nineteenth and last festival was a year of 
pleasure and profit to the Romans; and a philosophic smile will 
not disturb the triumph of the priest or the happiness of the 
people (90). 

Tbcnobiaor In the beginning of the eleventh century, Italy Was exposed to 
b aomc! f the feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign and the people. 
The rights of human nature were vindicated by her numerous re- 
publics, who soon extended their liberty and dominion from the 
city to the adjacent country. The sword of the nobles was broken ; 
their slaves were enfranchised; their castles were demolished; 
they assumed the habits of society and obedience ; their ambition 
was confined to municipal honours, and in the proudest aristocracy 
of Venice or Genoa, each patrician was subject to the laws (91). 
Rut the feeble and disorderly government of Rome was unequal to 
the task of curbing her rebellious sons, who scorned the authority 
of the magistrate within and without the walls. It was no longer 
a civil contention between the nobles and plebeians for the govern- 
ment of the state: the barons asserted in arms their personal inde- 
pendence; their palaces and castles were fortified against a siege; 
and their private quarrels were maintained by the numbers of their 
vassals and retainers. In origin and affection, they were aliens 
to their country (92) : and a genuine Roman, could such have 
been produced, might have renounced these haughty strangers, who 
disdained the appellation of citizens, and proudly styled themselves 
the princes, of Rome (93). After a dark series of revolutions, all 
records of pedigree were lost; the distinction of surnames was abo- 
lished ; the blood of the nations was mingled in a thousand channels; 
and the Goths and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, the Ger- 

(89) Sec the Chronicle or Mattco Viliam { L i. c. 56.) in the livih volume of Muralori, and the 
Mcmoircs «ur la Tic de Pctrarque, tom. fiti. [>. 75—89. 

(90) The subject it exhausted by M. Chais, a French minister at the Hagoe, in hit Leltres Hts- 
tonques cl Dogmaliques, sur let Jobilet el let Indulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 volt, in l2mo.; an 
elaborate and pleasing work, had not the author preferred the character of a polemic to that of a 
philosopher. 

(91) Muralori (Dissert, xlvii.) alleges the Annals of Floreoce, Padua, Genoa, &c. the analogy of 
the rest, the evidence of Otbo of Fritingen (de Gc»t. Fred. 1. 1. ii. c. 13.), and the submission of the 
marquis of Esle. 

(92) As early as the year 824, the emperor Lothairel. found it expedient to interrogate the Roman 
people, to learu from each individual by what national law be chose to be governed ( Muralori, 
Dissert, xxii.). 

(93) Petrarch attacks these foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, in a declamation or epistle, full of 
bold truths and absurd pedantry, in which he applies the maxims, and even prejudices, of the old 
republic to the stale of the xivlh century (Mcmoircs, tom. iii. p. 157 — 169.). 
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mans and Normans, had obtained the fairest possessions by royal 
bounty, or. the prerogative qf valour. These examples might be 
readily presumed ; but the elevation of an Hebrew race to the rank 
of senators and consuls is an event without a parallel in the long 
captivity of these miserable exiles (94). In the time of Leo the 
Ninth, a wealthy and learned Jew was converted to Christianity; 
and honoured at his baptism with the name of his godfather, the 
reigning pOpe. The zeal and courage of Peter the son of Leo were Poirot uo 
signalised in the cause of Gregory the Seventh, who entrusted his 
faithful adherent with the government of Adrian’s mole, the tower 
of Cresccntius, or, as it is now called, the castle of St. Angelo. 

Both the father and the son were the parents of a numerous pro- 
geny: their riches, the fruits of usury, were shared with the noblest 
families of the city; and so extensive was their alliance, that the 
grandson of the proselyte was exalted by the weight of his kindred 
to the throne of St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and people 
supported his cause: he - reigned several years in the Vatican; and 
it is only the eloquence of. St. Berdard, and the final triumph of 
Innocent the Second, that has branded Anaeletu9 with the epithet 
.of antipope. After his defeat and death, the posterity of Leo is 
no longer conspicuous; and none yill be found of the modern 
nobles ambitious of descending from a Jewish stock. It is not my 
design to enumerate the Roman families which have failed at 
different periods, or those which are continued in different degrees 
of splendour to the present time (95). The old consular line of the 
Frangipani discover their name in the generous act of breaking 
or dividing bread in a time of famine ; and such benevolence is 
more truly glorious than to have enclosed, with their allies the 
Corsi, a spacious quarter of the city in the chains of their fortifi- 
cations : the Savelli, as it should seem a Sabine race, have main- 
tained their original dignity ; v the obsolete surname of the Capi- 
xucchi is inscribed on the coins of the first senators; the Conti 
preserve the honour, without the estate, of the counts of Signia; 
and the Annibaldi must have been very ignorant, or very' modest, 
if they had not descended from the Carthaginian hero (96). 

(94) The origin and adventure* of this Jewish family are noticed by Pagi (Critiea, tom. iv. p. 435. 

A. D. 1124, No. 3, 4.), who draws hi* information fiym the Chronographus Sfaurigniaccnti*, and 
Arnulphns Sagicnsis de Schism at*- ( in Moratori, Script. Ilal. tom. iii. P. i. p. 423—432.]. The fact 
must in some degree be inn* ; yet I could wish that it had been coolly related, before it wa* turned 
into a reproach against the antipope. 

(95) Mura tori has given two dissertation* ( xli. and alii.) to the names, surnames, and families of 
Italy. Some noble.*, who glory in their domestic fable*, may be offended with bit linn and tem- 
perate criticism ; yet surely some ounce* of pure gold are of more value than many pounds of base 
metal. 

(96) Tbe cardinal of St. George, in his poetical, or rather metrical, history of the election and co- 
ronation of Boniface VIII . (Muralori, Script. Ital. tom. iii, P. i. p. 641, &c ), describes the Aala 
and families at Rome at the coronation of Boniface VIII. (A. D. 1295). 

Interea titnlis redimiti sanguine el armis 

lllustresque viri Romana a slirpc tralientes 

Women in cmcritos tantm virlulis honores 
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coioD&a, But among, perhaps above, the peers and princes of the city, 
I distinguish the rival houses of Colontia and Lrsini, whose 
private story is an essential part of the annals of modern Rome. 
I. The name and arms of Colonna (97) have been the theme of 
much doubtful etymology; nor have the orators and antiquarians 
overlooked either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, or the 
pillar of Christ's flagellation, or the luminous column that guided 
the Israelites in the desert. Their first historical appearance in the 
year eleven hundred and four attests the power and antiquity, 
while it explains the simple meaning, of the name. By the usurp- 
ation of Cavsc, the Colonna provoked the arms of Paschal the 8e- 
cond; but they lawfully held in the Campagna of Rome the heredi- 
tary fiefs of Zagarola and Colonna ; and the latter of these towns 
was probably adorned with some lofty pillar, the relic of a villa or 
temple (98). They likewise possessed one moiety of the neighbour- 
ing city of Tusculum; a strong presumption of their descent from 
the counts of Tusculum, who in the tenth century were the tyrants 
of the apostolic see. • According to theic own and the public opinion, 
the primitive and remote source was derived from the banks of the 
Rhine (99) ; and the sovereigns of Germany were not ashamed of a 
real or fabulous affinity wilh a noble race, which in the revolutions 
of seven hundred years has been often illustrated by merit and 
always by fortune(lOO). About the end of the thirteenth century, 
the most powerful branch was composed of ah uncle and six brothers, 
all conspicuous in arms, or in the honours of the church. Of these, 
Peter was elected senator of Rome, introduced to the Capitol in a 
triumphant car, and hailed in some vain acclamations with the 

Intnleraat seso medio* tatumque colt bant 
Aurala fulgdat* toga, sociante calerva. 

Fx ip* is devota domns prautantis ah Um 
Eccleshr, vullnmcjue gcrens drmissiu* altura 
Fcvta t'olumna jocis, nccnon Sabellia milts ; 

Stephanies senior, ComiUi, Ahibali«a proles, 

Ptxli'clutquc urbis mugnum iioe uribui nomeo. 

li.c. S. too. p. 64 1 . 648.) 

Tb# ancient statute* of Rome [ I. id. c. 60. p. 174, ITS.) distinguish eleven families of barons, who 
are obliged to swear in concdio comosuni, before the senator, that they would not harbour or 
protect any malefactors, outlaws, Ac. — a feeble security ! 

(97 i It is pity -that the Colonna themselves have not lavonred the world with a complete and 
critical history of their illustrious house. 1 adhere to Hunt tori ( Dissert, alii. tom. isi. p. 647, 
648. ). * 

(98) Randolph. Pisan, in Vlt. Paschal. II. in Mnratori, Script. Ital. torn. ill. P. I. p. 335. The 
familv Ins still great possession* in the Cvmpagna of Rome ; but (bey bare alienated to the Rospi* 
gliosi this original lief of Colonna (Eschinard, p. 958, 959.). 

(99) Te loogiiMfua dedit tellnt et pasota Rheni, 

says Petrarch ; and, in 1417, a duke of Guelder* and Jtilier* acknowledges (Lenfant, Hist, do Condlo 
de Constance, tom. II. p. 539.) his descent from the ancestor* of Martin ▼. (Otbo Colonna) : but tha 
royal author of the Memoirs of Brandenburg observes, that the sceptre in his arms has been con* 
fonqdrd with the colnmn. To maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna, it wa* ingeniously sop- 
po«ecl ( Diario di Monahlcsehi, in the Script. Hal. tom. xii. p. 533.), that a cousin of the emperor 
Rrro escaped from the city, and founded Mentz in Germany. 

(too) I cannot overlook the Roman triumph or ovation of Marco Antonio Colonna, who had com- 
manded the pope’s galleys at the naval victory of Lepanto ( Thnan. Hist. 1. 1 tom. iii. p. 55, 56. 
Morel. {Oralio x. Opp. tom. i. 18 i>— 190.). 
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title of C*sar ; while John and Stephen were declared marquis of 
Ancona and count of Romagna, by Nicholas the. Fourth, a patron 
so partial to their family, that he has been delineated in satirical 
portraits, imprisoned as it were in a hollow pillar (101). After his 
decease, their haughty behaviour provoked the displeasure of the 
most implacable of mankind. The two cardinals, the uncle and 
the nephew, denied the election of Boniface the Eighth; and the 
Colonna were oppressed for a moment by his temporal apd spiritual 
arms (102). He proclaimed a crusade against his personal enemies ; 
their estates were confiscated; their .fortresses on either side of 
the Tiber were besieged by the troops of St. Peter and those of the 
rival .nobles; and after the ruin of Palestrina or Prasneste, their 
principal seat, the ground was marked ‘with a ploughshare, the 
emblem of perpetual desolation. Degraded, banished, proscribed, 
the six brothers, in disguise and danger, wandered over Europe 
without renouncing the hope of deliverance and revenge. In this 
double hope, the French court was their surest asylum : they 
prompted and directed the enterprise of Philip; and 1 should praise 
their magnanimity, had they respected the misfortune, and courage 
of the captive tyrant. His civil acts were annulled by the Homan 
people, who restored the honours and possessions of the Colonna ; 
and some estimate may be formed of their wealth by their losses, 
of their losses by the damages of one hundred thousand gold florins 
which were granted them against the accomplices and heirs of the 
deceased pope. All the spiritual censures and disqualifications were 
abolished (103) hy his prudent successors ; and the fortune of the 
house w as more firmly established by this transient hurricane. The 
boldness of Sciarra Colonna was signalised in the captivity of Bo- 
niface, and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of Bavaria; 
and by the gratitude of the emperor, the pillar in their arms was 
encircled with a royal crown. But the first of the family in fame 
and merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch loved and es- 
teemed as an hero superior to his own times, and not unworthy 
of ancient Borne. Persecution and exile displayed to the nations 
his abilities in peace and war; in his distress he was an object, 
not of pity, but of reverence; the aspect of danger provoked him to 
avow his name and country; and when he was asked, “Where is 
“ now your fortress?” he laid his hand on his heart, and answered, 

(101) Muratori, AonaU d'ltalia, tom. x. p. 216. 220. 

(102) Petrarch's attachment to the Colonna has authorised the abbd do Bade to expatiate on the 
stale of I be family in the fourteenth century, the persecution of Boniface VIII., the character of 
8tephen and hfs sons, their qoarrels with the Ursini, &c. ( M^moires $ur Petrarqne, tom. i. p. W — 

1 10. 146 — 148. 174 — 176.222—230.275 — 280.) Hi> rriiicism often rectifies the hearsay stories of 
Villani, and the errors of the less diligent moderns. I understand the branch of Stephen to be now 
extinct. 

(103) Alexander TIT. had declared ihe Colonna who adhered to the emperor Frederic I. incapable 
of bolding any ecclesiastical benefice ( Villani, l. v. c. 1.) ; and the last stains of annnal excormntt- 
nicaiion wen* purified by Sixtus V. (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 416.). Treason, sacrilege, and pco- 
cription are often the best titles of ancient nobility. 
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“ Here.’.’ He supported with the same virtue the return of prospe- 
rity ; and, till the ruin of his declining age, the ancestors, the cha- 
racter, and the children of Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity in 
and Ursini. the Roman republic, and at the court of Avignon. II. The Ursini 
migrated from Spolcto(lO'»); the sons of Ursus, as they are styled 
in the twelfth century, from some eminent person, who is only 
known as the father of their race. But they were soon distinguished 
among the. nobles of Rome, by the number and bravery of their 
kinsmen, the strength of their towers, the honours of the senate 
and sacred college, and the elevation of two popes, Cclestin the 
Third and Nicholas the Third, of their name end lineage (105). 
Their riches may be accused as an early abuse of nepotism : the 
estates of St. Peter werfe alienated in their favour by the liberal 
Celestin(106); and Nicholas was, ambitious for their sake to solicit 
• the alliance of monarchs ; to found new kingdoms in Lombardy 

and Tuscany; and to invest them with the perpetual office of sena- 
tors of Rome. All that has been observed of the greatness of the 
Colonna will likewise redound to the glory of the Ursini, their 
constant and equal antagonists in the long hereditary feud, which 
distracted above two hundred and fifty years the ecclesiastical state. 
Their The jealousy of pre-eminence and power was the true ground of 
'feuds' 7 their quarrel ; but as a specious badge of distinction, the Colonna 
embraced the name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire; the 
Ursini espoused the title of Guelphs and the cause of the church. 
The eagle and the keys were displayed in their adverse banners; 
and the two factions of Italy most furiously raged when the origin 
and nature of the dispute were long since forgotten (107). After 
the retreat of the popes to Avignon they disputed in arms the va- 
cant republic; and the mischiefs of discord were perpetuated by 
the wretched compromise of electing each year two rival senators. 
By their private hostilities the city and country were desolated, and 

(104) • — - Tallis le proxima misit, 

Appcnnloigcnx qua prata virentia tjlvae 
Spolelana mclunl arnicnta gregesque protend. 

Monaldeschi ( tom. xij. Script. Iul. p. 533.) gives tbe Ursini a French origin, which may be re- 
motely trqe. 

(105) In the metrical life of Celestinc V. by the Cardinal of SL George ( Muratori, tom. iii. 1*. i. 
p. 613, &c.) we find a luminous, and not inelegant, passage (1. i. c. 3. p. 203, &c. j : 

— — — genuit quem nobilis Ursa [Uni ? ) 

Progenies, Romans doraus, veterataque magnis 
Fascibus in dero, pompasque experts senatus, 

BrMorumque manu ^randi siipau parentnm 
Cardineos apices necnon fasligia dudum 
{ • Papains iterata tenons. 

Ifuratori (Dissert, xlii. tom. iii.) observes, that the first Ursini pontificate of CeloaUne III. was 
unknown : he is inclined to read Uni progenies. 

(IU6) Filii Ursi, quondam Cudeslmi papa: nepotes, de bonis ecclcsix Romans dtlali ( Vit. 
Innocent. 111. in Muratori, Script, tom. ill. P. i.}. Tbe partial prodigality of Nicholas Hi. is more 
conspicuous in Villani and Muratori. Tet tbe Ursini would disdain the nephews of a modern 
pope. 

(10?) In bis fifty-first Dissertation on the Italian Antiquities, If uratora explains the factious of tho 
Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
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the fluctuating balance inclined with their alternate success. But 
none of either family had fallen by the sword, till the most re- 
nowned champion of the lirsini was surprised and slain by the 
younger Stephen Colonna{108). His triumph is stained with the 
reproach of violating the truce; their defeat was basely avenged by 
the assassination, before the church door, of an innocent boy and 
his two servants. Yet the victorious Colonna, with an annual col- 
league, was declared senator of Rome during the term of five years. 
And the muse of Petrarch inspired a wish, a hope, a prediction, 
that the generous youth, the son of his venerable hero, would 
restore Rotne and Italy to their pristine glory ; that his justice would 
extirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents and heart, who laboured 
to subvert the eternal basis of the marble column (109). 


CHAPTER LXX. 


Character and Corohation of Pelrarch. — Restoration of the Freedom and Government 
of Rome by the Tribune Rienzi. — His Virtues and Vices, his Expubion and Death. — 
Return of the Popes from Avignon. — Great Schism of the West. — Re union of the 
Latin Church. — Last Struggles of Roman Liberty. — Statutes of Rome. — Final Set- 
tlement of the Ecclesiastical Stale. 


In the apprehension of modern times, Petrarch (1) is the Italian 
songster of Laura and love. In the harmony of his Tuscan rhymes, 
Italy applauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric poetry ; and 
his verso, or at least his name, is repeated by the enthusiasm, or 
affectation, of amorous sensibility. It hatever may be the private 
taste of a stranger, his slight and superficial knowledge should 
humbly acquiesce in the judgment of a learned nation ; yet I may 
hope or presume, that the Italians do not compare the tedious uni- 
formity of sonnets and elegies with the sublime compositions of 
their epic muse, the original Wildness of Dante, the regular beauties 


(108} Petrarch (tom. i. p. 222 — 230.} has celebrated this victory according to the Colonna; bat 
two contemporaries, a Florentine ( Giovanni Villaui, 1. x. c. 220.) ami a Roman ( Ludovico Mooal- 
dcachi, p. 533, 534.) are less favourable to their arms. 

(100) The abbe dc Sa<le ( tom. i. Notes, p. 61 — 66. } has applied the vith Canzone of Petrarch, 
Spirio Gcutil , &c., to Stephen Colonna the youhger : — 

Orii, lupi, Icon l, aquilc e serpi 
Ad una gran marroorea colonna 
Fan no noja sovente c 5 sedanno. 

(I) The Mdmoires sur la Tie dc Francois Ptftrarque (Amsterdam, 1764, 1767, 3 vols. in 4to.) form 
a copious, original, and entertaining work, a labour oflove, composed from the accurate study of 
Petrarch and his contemporaries ; but the hero is too often lost in the general history of the age, 
and the author too often languishes in the alTectalion of politeness and gallantry. Iu the preface to 
his first volume, be enumerates and weighs twenty Italian biographers, who have professedly treated 
of the same subject. 


Petrarch, 
A. D. 1304, 
June l&— 
A. I>. 1374, 

July 19* 
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of Tasso, and the boundless variety of the incomparable Ariosto. 
The merits of the lover I am still less qualified to appreciate : nor 
am I deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for a nymph so 
shadowy, that her existence has been questioned (2) ; for a matron 
so prolific (3), that she was delivered of eleven legitimate chil- 
dren (4), while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain 
of Vaucluse (5). But in the eyes of Petrarch, and those of his 
graver contemporaries, his love was a sin, and Italian verse a fri- 
volous amusement, ills Latin works of philosophy, poetry, and 
eloquence, established his serious reputation, which was soon dif- 
fused from Avignon over France and Italy : his friends and disciples 
were multiplied in every city; and if the ponderous volume of his 
writings (6) be now abandoned to a long repose, our gratitude must 
applaud the man, who by precept and example revived the spirit 
and study of the Augustan age. From his earliest youth, Petrarch 
aspired to the poetic crown. The academical honours of the three 
faculties had introduced a royal degree of master or doctor in the 
art of poetry (7) ; and the title of poet-laurcat, which custom, rather 
than vanity, perpetuates in the English court (8), was first invented 
by the Caesars of Germany. In the musical games of antiquity, a 
prize was bestowed on the victor (9) : the belief that Virgil and Ho- 
race had been crowned in the Capitol inflamed the emulation of a 

(2) The allegorical interpretation prevailed in (he xvth century ; but the wite common la ton were 

not agrood whether they should understand by Laura religion, or virtue, or the blessed Virgin, 
or . See the prefaces lo the first and second volume. 

(3) Laure de Novcs, born about the year 1307, wai married in January, 1325, toHugursde 9ade, 
a nohle citizen of Avignon, whose jealonay was not the effect of love, since lie married a second 
wife within seven months of her death, which happened the 6th of April, 1348, precisely one-end* 
twenty years after Petrarch had seen aud luved her. 

(4) Cnr|Kis crebrie partubuv exhaustum : from one of these is issued, in the tenth degree, the 
abbe de Sade, the fond and grateful biographer of Petrarch ; and this domestic motive most pro* 
baldy suggested the idea of bis work, and urged him to inquire into every circumstance that could 
affect the history and character of his grandmother (hk particularly tom. i. p. 12A— 133. notes, p. 7 
58. toih. ii. p. 455—495. not. p. 76—82.), 

(5) Vaucluse, so familiar to our Eoglish travellers, is described from the writings of Petrarch, and 
the local knowledge of his biographer (Memoire*. tom. i. p. 340 — 359.). It was, in truth, the retreat 
of an hermit ; aud the moderns are much mistaken, if they place Laura and an happy lover in the 
grotto. 

(6) Of 1250 pages, in a dose print, at Basil in the xvifh century, hut without the date of the year. 
The a bln: de Sade calls aloud for a new edition of Petrarch's Latin works ; 1ml I much doubt whether 
it would redound to the profit of the bookseller, or the amusement of the public. 

(7) Consult Seldc-ti's Titles of Honour, in his works jvoi. iii. p. 457 — 466.). An hundred years 
before Petrarch, St. Fraocis received the visit of a poet, qui ab imperatorc fuerat corouatus et 
cxinde rex versunm dictas. 

(8) From Augustus to Louis , the muse has too often been false and venal : but I much doubt 
whether any age or court can produce a similar establishment of a stipendiary poet, who in every 
reign, and at all events, is bound to furnish twice a year a measure of praise and verse, such as may 
be sung in the chapel, and, I believe, in the presence, of the sovereign. I speak the more freely, 
as the best time for abolishing this ridiculous custom is while the prince is a mao of virtue, and lh< 
poet a man of genius. 

(9) Isocrates (in Panegyrics, tom. i. p. 116, 117. edit. Batin', Cantab. 1729) claims for his native 
Athens the glory of tint instituting and recommending the a/uiva; — xai x'tl aOia pu/ttTTSt — 
pat uLOvov TOt^ov^ xac pMfxvjc, «)ua xai Aoytav xai y v*iayiq. The example of the Pauaibeoaea 
was imitated at Delphi; but the Olympic games wore ignorant of a musical crown, till it was ex* 
torted by the vain tyranny of Nero (Soeion. in Neronu,c.23.; Philoctrat. apud Casauboo ail locum; 
Dion Cassius, or Xjphilin, 1. ixiii. p. 1032. lo41. Potter's Greek Auliquilics, vok I. p. 445. 450.). j 
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Latin bard (10); and the laurel (11) was endeared to the lover by a 
verbal resemblance with the name of his mistress. The value of 
either object was enhanced by the difficulties of the pursuit; and if 
the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable (12), he enjoyed, 
and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of poetry. His vanity was 
not of the most delicate kind, since he applauds the success of his 
own labours; his name was popular; his friends were active; the 
open or secret opposition of envy and prejudice was surmounted by 
the dexterity of patient merit. In the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
he was solicited to accept the object of his wishes; and on the same 
day, in the solitude of Vaucluse, he received a similar and solemn 
invitation from the seoate of Rome and the university of Paris. The 
learning of a theological school, and the ignorance of a lawless city, 
were alike unqualified to bestow the ideal though immortal wreath 
which genius may obtain from the free applause of the public and 
of posterity: but the candidate dismissed this troublesome reflection, 
and after some moments of complacency and suspense, preferred the 
summons of the metropolis of the world. 

The ceremony of his coronation (13) was performed in the Ca- niipwt.c 
pitol by his friend and patron the supreme magistrate of the republic. Jt 

Twelve patrician youths were arrayed in scarlet ; six representatives ‘kprua*’ 
of the most illustrious families, in green robes, w ith garlands of 
flowers, accompanied the procession ; in the midst of the princes 
and nobles, the senator, count of Anguillara, a kinsman of the 
Colonna, assumed his throne; and at the voice of an herald Petrarch 
arose. After discoursing on a text of, Virgil, and thrice repeating 
his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he knelt before the throne, 
and received from the senator a laurel crown, with a more precious 
declaration, “ This is the reward of merit.” The people shouted, 

“ Long life to the Capitol and the poet!” A sonnet in praise of 
Rome was accepted as the effusion of genius and gratititdo; and 
after the whole procession had visited the Vatican, the profane 
wreath was suspended before the shrine of St. Peter. In the act 

% • 

(10) TheCapitoUiw games (eertamcn quinquenale, equestre, gymnirum), wow instituted 

by Domitian (Sueton. c. 4.) in the year of Christ 86 (Censorio. tie Die Natali, c. 18. p. 100. edit. 

Havcrcamp), and were not abolished in the ivlh century (Ausonius do Proressorilius Ilurdegal. V.). 

If the crown were given to superior merit, the exclusion of Statius (Capitolia nostra* inficiali lyre, 

Syiv. I. iii. v. SI.) .may do honour to the games of the Capitol ; but the Latin poets who lived before 
Dormthn were crowned only in the public opiuion. 

(11) Petrarch and the senators of Rome were ignorant that the laurel was not the Capitotine, but 
the Delphic, crown (Plin. Hist. Natur. xv. 39. Hist. Critique de la Rdpublique des Lollies, tom. i. 
p. I50--220.). The victors in the Capitol were crowned with a garland of oak leaves (Martial, I. iv. 
epigram 54.). 

(1*2) The pious grandson of Laura has laboured, and not without success, to vindicate her imma- 
culate chastity against the censures of the grave and the sneers of the propbane (tom. il. notes, 

p. 76—82.). 

(13) The whole process of Petrarch’s coronation is accurately described by the abbd dcSade 
(lorn. i. p. 425 — 435. tom. ii. p. 1—6. notes, p. 1—13.) from his own writings, and the Roman Diary 
of Ludovico Moualdeschi, without mixing iu ibis authentic narrative the more recent fables of San- 
naccio Delbene. 
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or diploma (14) which was presented to Petrarch, the title and pre- 
rogatives of poet laureat are revived in the Capitol, after the lapse 
of thirteen hundred years; and he receives the perpetual privilege 
of wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of as- 
suming the poetic habit, and of teaching, disputing, interpreting, and 
composing, in all places whatsoever, and on all subjects of literature. 
The grapt was ratified by the authority of the senate and people ; 
and the character of citizen was the recompense of his affection for 
the RQman name. They did him honour, but they did him justice. 
In the familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed the ideas 
of an ancient patriot; and his ardent fancy kindled every idea to a 
sentiment, and every sentiment to a passion. The aspect of the 
seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these lively impres- 
sions ; and he loved a country by whose liberal spirit he had been 
crowned and adopted. The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful son : ho dissembled 
the faults of his fellow-citizens; applauded with partial fondness 
the last of their heroes and matrons ; and in the remembrance of 
the past, in the hope of the future, .Was pleased to forget the mi- 
series of the present time. Romo was still the lawful mistress of 
the w orld : the pope and the emperor, the bishop and general, had 
abdicated their station by an inglorious retreat to the Rhdne and 
the Danube; but if she could resume her virtue, the republic might 
again vindicate her liberty and dominioh. Amidst the indulgence 
of enthusiasm and eloquence (15), Petrarch, Italy, and Europe, 
were astonished by a revolution which realised for a moment his 
most splendid visions. The rise and fall of the tribune Rienzi will 
occupy the following pages (16) : the subject is interesting, the ma- 
terials are rich, and the glance of a patriot bard (17) will sometimes 
vivify the copious, but simple, narrative of the. Florentine (18), and 
more especially of the Roman (19) historian. 

(14) The original act is printed among Ibc Pieces Jastifica lives in the Mcmoircs sur Peirarque, 

tom. iii. p. 50—53. 

(15) To find the proofs of bis enthusiasm for Rome, 1 need only request that the reader would 
open, by chance, either Petrarch, or hi* French biographer. The latter has described the poet's 
first visit to Iloino (tom. i. p. 323 — 335 ). But in the place of much idle rhetoric and morality, 
Petrarch might have amused the preseul and future age with au origtual account of tbc city and bis 
coronation. 

(16) It ha* Iwen treated by the pen of a Jesuit, the P. du Correa u, whose posthumous work (Con- 
juration de Nicola* Gabnui, dit dc Rieozi, 7) ran dc Rome, cn 1347) was published at Paris, 1743, 
in 12iuo. 1 am indebted lo him for some fact* and documents in John llocscmms, cation or Liege, 
a contemporary historian (Fabricius, Rihliot. Lai. mcd. jEvi, tom. iii. p. 273. tom. iv. p. 85.). 

(17) The ablte de Sade, w ho so frcelv expatiates on -the bistory of the xivth century, might treat, 
as Improper subject, a revolution in which tbc heart of Petrarch was so deeply engaged (Memoires, 
tom. ii. p. 5U, 51. 320 — 417. notes, p. 70 — 76. tom. iii. p. 221 — 243. 366 — 375.). Not an idea or a 
fact in the writings of Petrarch has probably escaped him. 

(18) Giovanni Villaui, 1. xii. c. 89. 104. iu Muralori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptures, tom. liii. 
p. 969,970. 981—983. 

(19) In bis third volume of Italian Antiquities (p. 249 — 548.), Muratori lias inserted the fragmeula 
Histort* Roman* ab Anno 1327 usque ad Annum 1354, in the original dialect of Rome or Naples in 
the xivtb century, and a Latin version for the benefit of strangers. It contains the most particular 
and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di Rienzi; which had bceu printed at Bracciano, 1627, in 4to., 
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In a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by mechanics Birth, 
and Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a washerwoman pro- » n 'd*£iriMie 
duced the future deliverer of Rome (20). From such parents Ni- 
cholas Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity nor fortune ; and 
the gift of a liberal education, which they painfully bestowed, was 
the cause of his glory and untimely end. The study of history and 
eloquence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Ctesar, and Vale- 
rius Maximus, elevated above his equals and contemporaries the 
genius of the young plebeian : he perused with indefatigable dili- 
gence the manuscripts and marbles of antiquity; loved to dispense 
his knowledge in familiar language; and was often provoked to ex- 
claim, “Where are now these Romans? their virtue, their justice, 

“ their power? why was I not born in those happy times (21)?” 

When the republic addressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy 
of the three orders, the spirit and eloquence of Rienzi recommended 
him to a place among the thirteen deputies of the commons. The 
orator had the honour of haranguing pope Cletnent the Sixth, and 
the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a congenial mind: but 
his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace and poverty; and the 
patriot was reduced to a single garment and the charity of the hos- 
pital. From this misery he was relieved by the sense of merit or 
the smile of favour; and the employment of apostolic notary 
afforded him a daily stipend of five gold florins, a more honourable 
and extensive connection, and the right of contrasting, both in 
words and actions, his own integrity with the vices of the state. 

The eloquence of Rienzi was prompt and persuasive: the multitude 
is always prone to envy and censure : he was stimulated by the 
loss of a brother and the impunity of the assassins ; nor was it 
possible to excuse or exaggerate the public calamities. The bless- 
ings of peace and justice, for which civil society has been insti- 
tuted, were banished from Rome: the jealous citizens, who might 
have endured every personal or pecuniary injury, were most deeply 
wounded in the dishonour of their wives and daughters (22) : they 

under the name of Tomaso Fortifiocca, who is only mentioned in this work as having been pnnished 
by the tribane for forgery. Human nature is scarcely capable of such sublime or stupid impar- 
tiality ; but whosoever is the author of these Fragments, he wrote on the spot and at the time, and 
paints, withont design or art, the manners of Rome and the character of the tribune. 

(30) The first and splendid period of Rienzi, his tribnnitian government, is contained in the xviiith 
chapter of the Fragments (p. 399 — 179.), which, in the new division, forms the ii<l book df the his- 
tory in xxxviii smaller chapters or sections. 

(31) The reader may be pleased with a specimen of the original idiom : Foda soa juventutinc 
nulricatn di latte de eloqueutia, booo gramalico, megliore rettuorico, autorisla bravo. Deb como 
et qnanto era veloce leilore! moito usava Tito Livio, Seneca, et Tullio, ct Balcrio Massimo, moito 
li diletlava le magnificcntic di Julio Cesare raccoutare. Tutta la die $e speculava negl’ intagli di 
marmo lequali iaccio intorno Roma. Non era altri che esso, che sapesse lejerc li antkbi pataffii. 

Tultc scrilture anticbe vulgarizzava ; quesse fiure di marmo justamente interpretava. Ob come 
spesso diccva, “ Dove suoco quelli buoni Romani? dove enc loro somma justitia? polerammc trovare 
“ in tempo che quessi Gnriano 1 '* 

(33) Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans, with the easy ttmper of the husbands of 
Avignon [Memoircs, tom. I. p. 330.). 
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were equally oppressed by the arrogance of the nobles and the cor- 
ruption of the magistrates; and the abuse of arms or of laws was 
the only circumstance that distinguished the lions, from tho dogs 
and serpents, of the Capitol. These allegorical emblems were va- 
riously repeated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in the streets 
and churches ; and while the spectators gazed with curious wonder, 
the bold and ready orator unfolded tbe meaning, applied the satire, 
inflamed their passions, and announced a distant hope of comfort 
and deliverance. The privileges of Rome, her eternal sovereignty 
over her princes and provinces, was the theme of his public and 
private discourse ; and a monument of servitude became in his hands 
a title and incentive of liberty. The decree of the senate, which 
granted the most amples prerogatives to the emperor Vespasian, 
had been inscribed on a copper-plate still extant in the choir of 
the church of St. John Laleran (23). A numerous assembly of 
nobles and plebeians was invited to this political lecture, and a 
convenient theatre was erected for their reception. The notary 
appeared in a magnificent and mysterious habit, explained the in- 
scription by a version and commentary (24^ and descanted with 
eloquence and zeal on the ancient glories of the senate and people, 
from whom all legal authority was derived. Tbe supine ignorance 
of the nobles was incapable of discerning the serious tendency of 
such representations: they might sometimes chastise with words 
and blows the plebeian reformer; but he was often suffered in the 
Cokmna palace to amuse the company with his threats and predic- 
tions; and the modern Brutus (25) was concealed under the mask 
of folly and the character of a buffoon. While they indulged their 
contempt, the restoration of the good estate, his favourite expres- 
sion, was entertained among the people as a desirable, a possible, 
and at length as an approaching, event; and while all had the dis- 
position to applaud, some had the courage to assist, their promised 
deliverer. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church door of 
St. George, was the first public evidence of his designs ; a nocturnal 
assembly of an hundred citizens on Mount Aventine, the first step 
to their execution. After an oath of secrecy and aid, he represented 
to tho conspirators the importance and facility of their enterprise ; 
that the nobles, without union or resources, were strong only in tho 

(23) The fragments of the Irx Rnjia mav be ftmml in ibe Inscriptions of Grater, tom. f. p. 242., 
tod at the end of the Tacitus of Frnesti, with some learned notes of the editor, tom. H. 

(24) I cannot overlook a stupendous and laughable Marnier of Rienzi. The Lex regia empower* 
▼evpasian to enlarge the Pomrrrititn, a word familiar to ewery antiquary. It was not so to the tri- 
bune; he confounds it with potiMrinm an orchard, translates !•> Jardino do Roma cioene Italia, and 
is copied by the less excusable ignorance of the Latin translator (p. 406 ), and the French historian 
(p. 33.). Even the learning of Vnratori has slumbered over the passage. 

(25) Priori (flrwfo) tamen similior, jnvonit uterque, longo iogenio qoam ciijni Simula tlooern in- 
duerat, nt »nb hoc obteniu liberator illo P. R. a peri retur tempore suo. .... Ille regibus, hie 
Ijrantm cod tempt us ,0pp. p. 536.). 
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fear of their imaginary strength ; that all power, as well as right, 
was in the hands of the people ; that the revenues of the apostolical 
chamber might relieve the public distress; and that the pope him- 
self would approve their victory over the common enemies of go- 
vernment and freedom. After securing a faithful band to protect 
his first declaration, he proclaimed through the city, by sound of 
trumpet, that on the evening of tlie following day all persons should 
. assemble without arms before the church of St. Angelo, to provide 
for the re-establishment of the good estate. The whole night was 
employed in the celebration of thirty masses of the Holy Ghost; and 
in the morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, but in complete armour, issued 
from the church, encompassed by the hundred conspirators. The 
pope's vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who had been persuaded 
to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, marched on his right 
hand ; and three great standards were borne aloft as the emblems 
of their design. In the first, the banner of liberty, Rome was 
seated on two lions, with a palm in one hand and a globe in the 
other: St. Paul, with a drawn sword, was delineated in the banner 
of justice; and in the third, SL Peter held the keys of concord 
' and peace. Rienzi was encouraged by the presence and applause 
of an innumerable crowd, who understood little, and hoped much ; 
and the procession slowly rolled forwards from the castle of St. An- 
gelo to the Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by some secret 
emotions which he laboured to suppress : he ascended without op- 
position, and with seeming confidence, the citadel of the republic; 
harangued the people from the balcony, and received the most flat- 
tering confirmation of his acts and laws. The nobles, as if destitute 
of arms and counsels, beheld in silent consternation this strange re- 
volution; and the moment had been prudently chosen, when the 
most formidable, Stephen Colonna, w as absent from the city. On 
the first rumour, he returned to his palace, affected to despise this 
plebeian tumult, and declared to the messenger of Rienzi, that at his 
leisure he would cast the madman from the windqws of the Capitol. 

The great bell instantly rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide, so 
urgent was the danger, that Colonna escaped with precipitation to 
the suburb of St. Laurence : from thence, after a moment's refresh- 
ment, he continued the same speedy career till he reached in safety 
his castle of Palestrina; lamenting his own imprudence, which had 
not trampled the spark of this mighty conflagration. A general and 
peremptory order was issued from the Capitol to all the nobles, 
that they should peaceably retire to their estates: they obeyed ; and 
their departure secured the tranquillity of the free and obedient ci- 
tizens of Rome. 

But such voluntary obedience evaporates with the first transports ««*i» i>» mi* 

• , , , . . ... . , . . and office or 

of zeal; and Rienzi felt the importance of justifying Ins usurpation tribune, 
by a regular form and a legal title. At his own choice, the Roman 
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people would have displayed their attachment and authority, by 
lavishing on his head the names of senator or consul, of king or 
emperor : he preferred the ancient and modest appellation of tri- 
bune ; the protection of the commons was the essence of that sacred 
office; and they were ignorant, that it had never been invested with 
any share in the legislative or executive powers of the republic.. In 
this character, and with the consent of the Romans, the tribune 
enacted the most salutary laws for the restoration and maintenance 
of the good estate. By the first he fulfils the wish of honesty and 
inexperience, that no civil suit should be protracted beyond the term 
of fifteen days. The danger of frequent perjury might justify the 
pronouncing against a false accuser the same penalty which his 
evidence would have inflicted: the disorders of the times might 
compel the legislator to punish every homicide with death, and 
every injury with equal retaliation. But the execution of justice 
was hopeless till he had previously abolished the tyranny of the 
nobles. It was formally provided, that none, except the supreme 
magistrate, should possess or command the gates, bridges, or 
towers, of the slate : that no private garrisons should be introduced 
into the towns or castles of the Roman territory; that none should 
bear arms, or presume to fortify their houses in the city or country; 
that the barons should bo responsible for the safety of the high- 
ways, and the free passage of provisions; and that the protection 
of malefactors and robbers should be expiated by a fine of a thousand 
marks of silver. But these regulations would have toon impotent 
and nugatory, had not the licentious nobles been awed by the sword 
of tlie civil power. A sudden alarm from the bell of the Capitol 
could still summon to the standard above twenty thousand vo- 
lunteers : the support of the tribune and the laws required a more 
regular and permanent force. In each harbour of the coast a vessel 
was stationed for the assurance of commerce; a standing militia 
of three hundred and sixty horse and thirteen hundred foot was 
levied, clothed, arid paid in tire thirteen quarters of the city : and 
the spirit of a commonwealth may lie traced in the grateful al- 
lowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every 
soldier who lost his life in the service of his country. For the main* 
tcnance of the public defence, for the establishment of granaries, 
for the relief of widows, orphans, and indigent convents, Rienzi 
applied, without fear of sacrilege, the revenues of the apostolic 
chamber: the three branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and 
the customs, were each of the annual produce of- one hundred 
thousand florins ( 26 ) ; and scandalous were the abuses, if in four or 

4 

(26) Id one MS. I read (I. II. c. 4. p. 409.) pofutnante quatro toll*, in another, quairo /forint, an 
•mportaut variety, since the florin was worth ten Unman i ol%di (Mnralori, dissert. xxviM.}. The 
former reading would give ns a population of 25,000, ike Utter of 250,000 families ; and I much fear, 
that the former is more consistent with the decay of Rome and her territory. 
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five months the amount of the salt-duty could be trebled by his ju- 
dicious economy. After thus restoring the forces and finances of 
the republic, the tribune recalled the nobles from their solitary in- 
dependence; required their personal appearance in the Capitol; and 
imposed an oath of allegiance to the new government, and of sub- 
mission to the laws of the good estate. Apprehensive for their 
safety, but still more apprehensive of the danger of a refusal, the 
princes and barons returned to their houses at Rome in the garb of 
simple and peaceful citizens: the Colonna and Ursini, the Savelli 
and Frangipani, were confounded before the tribunal of a plebeian, 
of the vile buffoon whom they had so often derided, and their dis- 
grace was aggravated by the indignation which they vainly struggled 
to disguise. The same oath was successively pronounced by the 
several orders of society, the clergy and gentlemeq, the judges and 
notaries, the merchants and artisans, and the gradual descent was 
marked by the increase of sincerity and zeal. They swore to live 
and die with the republic and the church, whose interest was art- 
fully united by the nominal association of the bishop of Orvieto, 
the pope’s vicar, to the office of tribune. It was the boast of Itienzi, 
that he had delivered the throne and patrimony of St. Peter from a 
rebellious aristocracy; and Clement the Sixth, who rejoiced in its 
fall, affected to believe the professions, to applaud the merits, and 
to confirm the title, of his trusty servant. The speech, perhaps 
the mind, of the tribune, was inspired with a lively regard for the 
purity of the faith : he insinuated his claim to a supernatural mis- 
sion from the Holy Ghost; enforced by an heavy forfeiture the an- 
nual duty of confession and communion ; and strictly guarded the 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare of his faithful people (27). 

Never perhaps has the energy and effect of a single mind been r««iora and 
more remarkably felt than in the sudden, though transient, re- 
formation of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers was re i™* >li c- 
converted to the discipline of a camp or convent : patient to hear, 
swift to redress, inoxorable to punish, his tribunal was always ac- 
cessible to the poor and stranger ; nor could birth, or dignity, or the 
immunities of the church, protect the offender or his accomplices. 

The privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, on which 
no officer of justice would presume to trespass, were abolished ;. 
and he applied the timber and iron of their barricades in the forti- 
fications of tho Capitol. The venerable father of the Colonna was 
exposed in his own palace to the double shame of beiug desirous, 
and of being unable, to protect a criminal. A mule, with a jar of 
oil, had been stolen near Capranica; and the lord of the Ursini fa- 
mily was condemned to restore the damage, and to discharge a fine 
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(27) Hocsemins, p. 498. apod du Ccrccau, Hist. do Rienzi, p. 194. The fifteen tribnnitiaa laws 
may be found in the Roman historian (whom for bretity I shall name] ForliGocca, I. ii. c. 4. 
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of four hundred florins for his negligence in guarding the highways. 
Nor were the persons of the barons more inviolate than their lands 
or houses : and, either from accident or design, the same impartial 
rigour was exercised against the heads of the adverse factions. 
Peter Agapet Colonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, wag 
arrested in the street for injury or debt; and justice was apjwased 
by the tardy execution of Martin Lrsini, who, among his various 
acts of violence and rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at 
the mouth of the Tiber (28). His name, the purple of two car- 
dinals, his uncleg, a recent marriage, and a mortal disease, were 
disregarded by the inflexible tribune, who had chosen his victim. 
The public officers dragged him from his palace and nuptial bed: 
his trial was short and satisfactory : the bell or the Capitol convened 
the people: stript of his mantle, on his knees, with his hands 
bound behind his back, he heard the sentence of death; and after a 
brief confession, Ursini was led away to the gallows. After such 
an example, none who were conscious of guilt could hope for im- 
punity, and the flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the idle, 
soon purified the city and territory of Rome. In this time (says the 
historian) the woods began to rejoice that they were no longer in- 
fested with robbers; the oxen began to plough; the pilgrims visited 
the sanctuaries; the roads and inns were replenished with tra- 
vellers; trade, plenty, and good faith, were restored in the markets; 
and a purse of gold might be exposed without danger in the midst 
of the highway. As soon as the life and property of the subject are 
secure, the labours and rewards of industry spontaneously revive : 
Rome was still the metropolis of the Christian world ; and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every country by the 
strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of his government. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Ilienzi with a vast, and 
perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a great federative repub- 
lic, of which Rome should be the ancient and lawful head, and the 
free cities and princes the members and associates. His pen was 
not less eloquent than his tongue ; and his numerous epistles were 
delivered to swift and trusty messengers. On foot, with a white 
wand in their hand, they traversed the forests and mountains; en- 
joyed, in the most hostile state's, the sacred security of ambassa- 
dors; and reported, in the style of flattery or truth, that the high- 
ways along their passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, who 
implored Heaven for the success of their undertaking. Could pas- 


(28) Forlifiocca, I. ii. c. 11. From the account of this shipwreck, we learn some circuaiitancos 
of the trade and navigation of the age. 1. The ship was built and freighted at Naples for the ports 
of Marseilles and Avignon. 2 . The sailors were of Naples and the isle of OEnaria, less skilful than 
those o( Sicily and ttenoa. 3- The navigation from Marseilles was a coasting voyage to the mouth 
of the Tiber, where they took shelter in a storm; but, instead of finding the current, unfortunately 
ran on a shoal : the vessel was stranded, the mariners escaped. 4. The cargo, which was pillaged, 
consisted of the revenue of Provence for the royal treasury, many bags of pepper and ciuuamon, 
and bales of French cloth, to tbo value of 20,000 florins : a rich prize. 
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sion have listened to reason ; couhl private interest have yielded to 
the public welfare; the supreme tribunal and conferate union of 
the Italian republic might have healed their intestine discord, and 
closed the Alps against the Barbarians of the North. But the pro- 
pitious season had elapsed ; and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Peru- 
gia, and many inferior cities, oiTercd their lives and fortunes to the 
good estate, the tyrants of Lombardy and Tuscany must despise, 
or hate, the plebeian author of a free constitution. From them, 
however, and from every part of Italy, the tribune received the 
most friendly and respectful answers : they were followed by the 
ambassadors of the princes and republics; and in this foreign con- 
flux, on all the occasions of pleasure or business, the low-born 
• notary could assume the familiar or majestic courtesy of a sove- 
reign (29). The most glorious circumstance of his reign was an 
appeal to his justice from Lewis king of Hungary, who complained, 
that his brother, and her husband, had been perfidiously strangled 
by Jane queen of Naples (30) : her guilt or innocence was pleaded 
in a solemn trial at Home; but after hearing the advocates (31), the 
tribune adjourned this weighty and invidious cause, which was soon 
determined by the sword of the Hungarian. Beyond the Alps, 
more especially at Avignon, the revolution was the theme of curio- 
sity, wonder, and applause. Petrarch had been the private friend, b 

perhaps the secret counsellor, of Rienzi : his writings breathe the c °pctrirch . 1 
most ardent spirit of patriotism and joy; and all respect for the 
pope, all gratitude for the Colonna, was lost in the superior duties 
of a Roman citizen. The poet-laurcat of the Capitol maintains the 
act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some apprehension and 
advice the most lofty hopes of the permanent and rising greatness 
of the republic (32). 

While Petrarch indulged these proplietic visions, the Roman hero eu uui 
was fast declining from the meridian of fame and power; and the 
people, who had gazed with astonishment on the ascending meteor, 
began to mark the irregularity of its course, and the vicissitudes 
of light and obscurity. More eloquent than judicious, more en- 
terprising than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not balanced 


(29) II was thus that Oliver Cromwell's old acquaintance, who remembered hU vulgar and un- 
gracious entrance into the House of Commons, were astonished at the ease and majesty of the pnw 
lector on his throne (tee Harris's Life of Cromwell, p. 97—34. from Clarendon, Warwick, White- 
tocke, Waller, fife.). The consciousness of merit and power will sometimes elevate the manners to 
the station. 

(30) Bee the causes, circumstances, and effects of the death of Andrew, in Cianisone (loan. HI. 
L aim. p. 230— '179 . ), and the Life of Petrarch (Mdmoires, tom. ii. p. 143 — 148. 245 — 250.373— 
370. notes, p. 21—37.) The abbe de Sade *xi*hu to eatenoate her guilt. 

(3 1 ) The advocate who pleaded against Jane could add nothing to the logical force and brevity of 
his master's epistle. Johanna ! inordmata vita precedent, retenlio potrslatis in regno, neglect* 
v indicia, vir niter snsceptns, et escusatio subsequent, necis viri Ini te probaot fuiscc parliopem e* 
eoasortem. Jane of Naples, and Nary of Scotland, have a siugular conformity. 

(32) See the Epislolo Nurtaioria de Capessenda Republic.!, from Petrarch to Nicholas Rienti (Opp. 
p. 535 — 540.), and the vtb eclogue or pastoral, a perpetual and obscure allegory. 
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by cool and commanding reason : he magnified in a tenfold pro- 
portion the objects of hope and fear ; and prudence, which could 
not have erected, did not presume to fortify his throne. In the 
blaze of ’ prosperity, his virtues were insensibly tinctured with 
the adjacent vices; justice with cruelty, liberality with profusion, 
and the desire of fame with puerile and ostentatious vanity.* He 
might have learned, that the ancient tribunes, so strong and sacred 
in the public opinion, were not distinguished in style, habit, or 
appearance, from an ordinkry plebeian (33) ; and that as often as 
they visited the city on foot, a single viator, or beadle, attended the 
exercise of their office. The Gracchi would have frowned or smiled, 
could they have read the sonorous titles and epithets of their suc- 
cessor, “ Nicholas, severe and merciful; deliverer of Rome; 

“ DEFENDER OF ITALY (34) ; FRIEND OF MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, 

“ peace, and justice; tribune aucust;” his theatrical pageants 
had prepared the revolution ; but Rienzi abused, in luxury and 
pride, the political maxim of speaking to the eyes, as well as the 
understanding, of the multitude. From nature lie had received the 
gift of an handsome person (35), till it was swelled and disfigured 
by intemperance: and his propensity to laughter was corrected in 
the magistrate by the affectation of gravity and sternness. He was 
clothed, at least on public occasions, in a party-coloured robe of 
velvet or satin, lined with fur, and embroidered with gold; the 
rod of justice, which he carried in his hand, was a sceptre of po- 
lished steel, crowned with a globe and cross of gold, and enclosing 
a small fragment of the true and holy wood. In his civil and reli- 
gious processions through the city, he (rode on a white steed, the 
symbol of royalty: the great banner of the republic, a sun with a 
circle of stars, a dove with an olive branch, was displayed over his 
head ; a shower of gold and silver was scattered among the popu- 
lace; fifty guards with halberds encompassed his person ; a troop 

(S3) In his Roman Questions, Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. t. p. 505, 506. edit. Gr**e. Hon. Stepb.) 
states, on tbe moat constitutional principles, the simple greatness of the tribune*, who were not 
properly magistrate*, but a check on magistracy. It was their duty and interest 

xotc GToio xat tJiaiVi p rot; c-sriTvygacvovot rtav wo)ltT<3y... xaTavraTcTuflau 
OiT (a saying of C. Curio) *o» jj.vj orpvoy iTvxt r p o^ti >i ovoirpccro^ov... otw 
fiiXiav fXTOtTTttvovTCU TfS otSfMt rt, toctootc* paA/ov av^rrat rZ ouvaart, drc. Rienzi, 
and Petrarch himself, were incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philosopher : but they might have 
imbibed the same modest doctrine* from their favourite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 

131) I could not express in English the forcible, though barbarons, title of Zelator Ilaliac, which 
Bienzi assumed. 

(35) Era boll' homo (1. ii. c. 1. p. 399.]. It is remarkable, that the riso sarcastico of the Bracciaao 
edition is wanting in the Roman MS. from which Muratori has given the text. In his second reign, 
when he is painted almost as a monster, Rienzi iravea una venlrcsca tonna triomfalc, a mode de 
Quo Abbale Asiano, or Asiniuo (I. iii. c. 18. p. 523.). 


* “ An illustrious female writer has drawn, 4 * souvenirs pour le* esporances.* Corinoe, tom. i. 
•‘with a single stroke, the character of Rienzi, “ p. 159. Could Tacitus have excelled this?" 
“ Crescent iu*. and Arnold of Brescia, tbn fond 11a Ham, vol. i. p. 418. — M. 

“ restorers of Roman liberty ; * Qui ont pris les 
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of horse proceeded his march ; and their tymbals and trumpets 
were of massy silver. 

The ambition of the honours of chivalry (36) betrayed the ite pomp of 
meanness of his birth, and degraded the importance of his of- knighthood, 
fice ; and the equestrian tribune was not less odious to the no- 
bles, whom he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he deserted. 

All that yet remained of treasure, or luxury, or art, was exhausted 
on that solemn day. Rienzi led the procession from the Capitol 
to tho Lateran; the tediousness of the way was relieved with 
decorations and games; the ecclesiastical, civil, and military or- 
ders marched under their various banners; the Roman ladies 
attended his wife ; and the ambassadors of Italy might loudly ap- 
plaud, or secretly deride, the novelty of the pomp. In the even- 
ing, when they had reached the church and palace of Constantine, , 
he thanked and dismissed the numerous assembly, with an in- 
vitation to the festival of the ensuing day. From the hands of a 
venerable knight he received the order of the Holy Ghost; the 
purification of the bath was a previous ceremony; but in no step 
of his life did Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by the 
profane use of the porphyry vase, in which Constantine (a fool- 
ish legend) had been healed of his leprosy by pope Sylvester (37). 

With equal presumption the tribune watched or reposed within 
the consecrated precincts of the baptistery; and the failure of his 
state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his approaching downfal. 

At the hour of worship, he showed himself to the returning crowds 
in a majestic attitude, with a robe of purple, his sword, and gilt 
spurs; but the holy rites were soon interrupted by his levity and 
insolence. Rising from his throne, and advancing towards the 
congregation, he proclaimed in a loud voice: “ We summon to 
“ our tribunal pope Clement; and command him to- reside in his 
“ diocese of Rome: we also summon the sacred college of cardi- 
“ nals (38). We again summon the two pretenders, Charles of 
“ Bohemia and Lewis of Bavaria, who style themselves emperors: 

“ we likewise summon all the electors of Germany, to inform us on 
“ what pretence they have usurped the inalienable right of theRo- 


(36) Strange at it may seem, this festival was not wilbont a precedent. In the year 1337, two 
barons, a Colonua and an Ursini, the usual balance, were created knights by the Roman people* 
their bath was of rose-water, their beds were decked with royal magniliccncc, and they were served 
at St- Maria of Araeeli in the Capitol, by tho twenty-eight buoni huomini. They afterwards re- 
ceived from Robert king of Napie-t the sword of chivalry (Hist. Rom. I. i. c. p. 259.). 

(37) All parties believed in the leprosy and hath of Constantine (Petrarch, Epist. Famil. vi. 2 ), 
and Rienzi justified his own conduct by observing to the conrt of Avignon, that a vase which bad 
been used by a Pagan could not be profaned by a pious Christian. Tet this crime is specified in the 
ball of excommunication (Docscmiua, apud du Ccrceau, p. 169, 190.). 

(38} This verbal summons of pope Clement VI. which rests on the authority of the Roman histo- 
rian and a Vatican MS. is disputed by the biographer of Petrarch (tom. ii. not. p. 70 — 76.) with 
arguments rather of decency than of weight. The court of Avignon might not choose to agitato 
this delicate question. 
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" man people, the ancient and lawful sovereigns of the empire (39).” 
Unsheathing his maiden sword, he thrice brandished it to the three 
parts of the world, and thrice repeated the extravagant declaration, 
“ And this too is mine!" The pope’s vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, 
attempted to chock this career of folly ; but his feeble protest was 
silenced by martial music; and instead of withdrawing from the 
assembly, he consented to dine with his brother tribune, at a table 
which had hitherto been reserved for the supreme pontiff. A ban- 
quet, such as tlie Caesars had given, was prepared for the Romans. 
The apartments, porticoes, and courts of the Lateran were spread 
with innumerable tables for either sex, and every condition; a 
stream of wine flowed from the nostrils of Constantine’s brazen 
horse; no complaint, except of the scarcity of water, could lie 
beard ; and the licentiousness of the multitude was curbed by dis- 
amt cipiine and fear. A subsequent day was appointed for the coro- 
coromuon. nal j on 0 f ]; lenz j (fco) ; gemi crowng of different leaves or metals 
were successively placed on his head by the most eminent of the 
Homan clergy: they represented the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
End he still professed to imitate the example of the ancient tribunos. 
These extraordinary spectacles might deceive or flatter the people; 
and their own vanity was gratified in the vanity of their leader. 
But in his private life he soon deviated from the strict rule of fru- 
gality and abstinence; and the plebeians, who were awed by the 
splendour xif the nobles, were provoked by the luxury of their 
equal. Ilia wife, his son, his uncle (a barber in name and profes- 
sion), exposed the contrast of vulgar manners and priucely expense; 
and without acquiring the majesty, Rienzi degenerated into the 
vices, of a king. 

»jj»j A simple citizen describes w ith pity, or perhaps with pleasure, 

noble the humiliation of the barons of Rome. “ Bareheaded, their hands 
oi Eome. „ crogse( i on i| lc j r breast, they stood with downcast looks in the 
“ presence of the tribune; and they trembled, good God, how 
“ they trembled 1 (kl) ’’ As long as the yoke of Rienzi was that of 
justice and their country, their conscience forced them to esteem the 
man, whom pride and interest provoked them to hate : his extra- 
vagant conduct soon fortified their hatred by contempt; and they 
conceived thd ho|ie of subverting a power which was no longer so 
deeply rooted in the public confidence. The old animosity of the 
Colonna and Ursini was suspended for a moment by their common 


(J9) The inmoom of the two rival emperor*, a monument of freedom and folly, U extant in Hoc- 
•etniua Orceau, p. 163 — 166.). 

{40) It i* aiiiRubi , that lb*' Roman historian should have overlooked this sevenfold coronation, 
which is sufficiently proved by internal evidence, and the testimony of Uocsemius, and even of 
Rienzi ICerteao. p. 167 — 170. 229.). 

(41 ) Puoi ac face va stare deuante a *e, men t re sed.va, li baroui totti in piedi ritti CO le vracrit 
pieenu*. e oo li capucei tratti. Deli como auvano pauroti I (HiM. Rom. I. ii. «. 20. p. 4J9 •). lie 
law them, and wc see them. 
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disgrace: they associated their wishes, and perhaps their designs; 
an assassin was seized and tortured; he accused the nobles; and as 
soon as Rienzi deserved the fate, he adopted the suspicions and max- 
ims, of a tyrant. On the same day, under various pretences, he 
invited to the Capitol his principal enemies, among whom were five 
members of the Ursini and three of the Colonna name. But instead 
of a council or a banquet, they found themselves prisoners under 
the sw ord of despotism or justice ; and the consciousness of inno- 
cence or guilt might inspire them with equal apprehensions of dan- 
ger. At the sound of the great bell the people assembled ; they were 
irraisned for a conspiracy against the tribunes life; and though 
some might sympathise in their distress, not a hand, nor a voice, 
was raised to rescue the first of the nobility from their impending 
doom. Their apparent boldness was prompted by despair; they 
passed in separate chambers a sleepless and painful night; and the 
venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, striking against the door of his 
prison, repeatedly urged his guards to deliver him by a speedy 
death from such ignominious servitude. In the morning they un- 
derstood their sentence from the visit of a confessor and the tolling 
of the bell. The great hall of the Capitol had been decorated for 
the bloody scene with red and white hangings : the countenance of 
the tribune was dark and severe; the swords of the executioners 
were unsheathed; and the barons were interrupted in their dying 
speeches by the sound of trumpets. But in this decisive moment, 
Rienzi was not less anxious or apprehensive than his captives : ho 
dreaded the splendour of their names, their surviving kinsmen, the 
inconstancy of the people, the reproaches of the world, anil, after 
rashly offering a mortal injury, he vainly presumed that, if he 
could forgive, he might himself be forgiven. His elaborate oration 
was that of a Christian and a suppliant; and, as the humble mi- 
nister of the commons, he entreated his masters to pardon these 
noble criminals, for whose repentance and future service he pledged 
his faith and authority. “ If you are spared, ’ said the tribune, 
“ by the mercy of the Romans, will you not promise to support 
“ the good estate with your lives and fortunes?" Astonished by 
this marvellous clemency, the barons bowed their heads ; and while 
they devoutly repeated the oath of allegiance, might whisper a se- 
cret, and more sincere, assurance of revenge. A priest, in flie 
name of the people, pronounced their absolution: they received 
the communion with the tribune, assisted at the banquet, followed 
the procession; and, after every spiritual and temporal sign of re- 
conciliation, were dismissed in safety to their respective homes, 
with the new honours and titles of generals, consuls, and patri- 
cians (42). 


(41) The or 
da Cerceau, y 


urinal letter, n «hiet> Rienii jnitifr-* hit treatment of the Coloona (Hocaonnoa, apod 
, display*, io genuine colours, the mixture of lire Anare and the madmam. 
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During some weeks they were checked by the memory of their 
danger, rather than of their deliverance, till the most powerful of 
the Ursini, escaping with the Colonna from the city, erected at 
Marino the standard of rebellion. The fortifications of the castle 
were instantly restored ; the vassals attended their lord ; the out- 
laws armed against the magistrate ; the flocks and herds, the har- 
vests and vineyards, from Marino to the gates of Rome, were swept 
away or destroyed ; and the people arraigned Rienzi as the author 
of the calamities which his government had taught them to forgot. 
In the camp, Rienzi appeared to less advantage than in the ros- 
trum ; and he neglected the progress of the rebel barons till their 
numbers were strong, and their castles impregnable. From the 
pages of Livy, he had not imbibed the art, or even the courage, of 
a general : an army of twenty thousand Romans relumed without 
honour or effect from the attack of Marino ; and his vengeance was 
amused by painting his enemies, their heads downwards, and drow'n- 
ing two dogs (at least they should have been bears) as the repre- 
sentatives of the Ursini. The belief of his incapacity encouraged 
their operations : they were invited by their secret adherents ; and 
the barons attempted, with four thousand foot and sixteen hundred 
horse, to enter Rome by force or surprise. The city was prepared 
for their reception : the alarm-bell rung all night ; the gates were 
strictly guarded, or insolently open ; and after some hesitation they 
sounded a retreat. The two first divisions had passed along the 
walls, but the prospect of a free entrance tempted the headstrong 
valour of the nobles in the rear ; and after a successful skirmish, 
they were overthrown and massacred without quarter by the crowds 
of the Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, the noble spirit 
to whom Petrarch ascribed the restoration of Italy, was preceded or 
accompanied in death by his son John, a gallant youth, by his 
brother Peter, who might regret the ease and honours of the church, 
by a nephew of legitimate birth, and by two bastards of the Colonna 
race ; and the number of seven, the seven crowns, as Rienzi styled 
them, of the Holy Ghost, was completed by the agony of the deplore 
able parent, and the veteran chief, who had survived the hope and 
fortune of his house. The vision and prophecies of St. Martin and 
pope Boniface had been used by the tribune to animate his 
troops (13) : he displayed, at least in the pursuit, the spirit of an 
hero ; but he forgot the maxims of the ancient Romans, who ab- 
horred the triumphs of civil war. The conqueror ascended the Ca- 
pitol ; deposited his crown and sceptre on the altar ; and boasted 
with some truth, that he had cut off an ear, which neither pope 

(43) Rienti, in the above-mentioned letter, ascribes to St. Martin the tribone, Boniface VfIT. the 
Mfnty of Colonna, himself, and the Roman people, the glory of the day, which Villaui likewise 
(l. 12. c. 104.) describe# a# a regular battle. The disorderly nkirmiih, the "flight of the Roman*, and 
ihe cowardice of Rienn, are painted in the simple and minute narrative of Fortifiofcca, or the ano- 
nymous citizen (l. ii. c. 34—37.). 
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nor emperor had been able to amputate (44). His base and impla- 
cable revenge denied the honours of burial ; and the bodies of the 
Colonna, which he threatened to expose with those of the vilest 
malefactors, w r ere secretly interred by the holy virgins of their name 
and family (45). The people sympathised in their grief, repented 
of their own fury, and detested the indecent joy of Rienzi, who 
visited the spot where these illustrious victims had fallen. It was 
on that fatal spot, that he conferred on his son the honour of knight- 
hood : and the ceremony was accomplished by a slight blow from 
each of the horsemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous and inhuman 
ablution from a pool of water, which was yet polluted with patri- 
cian blood (46). 

A short delay would have saved the Colonna, the delay of a single 
month, which elapsed between the triumph and the exile of Rienzi. 
In the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet remained of his civil 
virtues, without acquiring the fame of military prow’ess. A free 
and vigorous opposition was formed in the city; and when the tri- 
bune proposed in the public council (47) to impose a new tax, and to 
regulate the government of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted 
against his measures ; repelled the injurious charge of treachery 
and corruption ; and urged him to prove, by their forcible exclu- 
sion, that, if the populace adhered to his cause, it was already dis- 
claimed by the most respectable citizens. The pope and the sacred 
college had never been dazzled by his specious professions ; they 
were justly offended by the insolence of his conduct; a cardinal 
legate was sent to Italy, and after some fruitless treaty, and two 
personal interviews, he fulminated a bull of excommunication, in 
which the tribune is degraded from his office, and branded with the 
guilt of rebellion, sacrilege, and heresy (48). The surviving barons 
of Rome were now humbled to a sense of allegiance ; their interest 
and revenge engaged them in the service of the church; but as the 
fate of the Colonna was before their eyes, they abandoned to a pri- 


Fall and 
flight of the 
tribune 
Rienzi. 

A. D. 1347, 
Dec. 15. 


(44) In describing the fall of the Colonna, I speak only of the faintly of Stephen the elder, who 
is often confounded by the P. du Cerccau with his son. That family was extinguished, but the 
house has been perpetuated in the collateral branches, of which 1 have not a very accurate know- 
ledge. Circumspice (says Petrarch) familuc tux siatum. Column ieosinm domos : soli to pnuciorea 
ha beat column.!*. Quid ad rem? mode fundamentum stabile, solidumque perineural. 

(45) The convent of St. Silvester was founded, endowed, and protected by the Colonna cardinals, 
for the daughters of the family who embraced a monastic life, aod who, in the year 1318, were 
twelve in number. Tho others were allowed to marry with their kinsmen In the fourth degree, and 
the dispensation was justified by the small number and close alliances of the noble families of Rome 
(Mcmoircs aur Pclrarquc, tom. i. p. 110. tom. il.’p. 401.). 

(46) Petrarch wrote a stiff and pedantic letter of consolation (Fam. 1. vii. epist. l3. p. 682, 683.). 
The friend was lost in the patriot. Nulla tolo orbe principum familia carior ; carior tain on res* 
publics, carior Roma, carior Italia. 

Je rends grftcet ana dieux de D'etre pas Romain. 

(47) This council and opposition is obscurely mentioned by Pollislore, a contemporary writer, 
who has preserved some curious and original facts (Her. ltalicarum, tom. xxv. c. 31, p. 798—804.). 

(48) The briefs and bulls of Clement VI. against Rtenzi are translated by the P. du Cerceatu (p. 196. 
232.) from tbe Ecclesiastical Annals of Od ericas Raynaldus (A. D. 1347, No. 15. 17. 21, flic.), wbo 
found them in the archives of the Vatican. 
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vate adventurer the peril and dangerof the revolution. John Pepin, 
count of Minorbino (49), in the kingdom of Naples, had been con- 
demned for his crimes, or his riches, to perpetual imprisonment; 
and Petrarch, by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to the 
ruin of his friend. At the head of one hundred and fifty soldiers, 
the count of Minorbino introduced himself into Rome; barricaded 
the quarter of the Colonna ; and found the enterprise as easy as it 
had seemed impossible. From the first alarm, the bell of the Ca- 
pitol incessantly tolled; but, instead of repairing to the well-known 
sound, the people were silent and inactive; and the pusillanimous 
Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with sighs and tears, abdicated 
the government and palace of the republic. 

Without draw ing his sword, count Pepin restored the aristocracy 
and the church; three senators w'ere chosen, and the legate, assum- 
ing the first rank, accepted his two colleagues from the rival fami- 
lies of Colonna and Ursini. The acts of the tribune were abolished, 
his head was proscribed ; yet such was the terror of his name, that 
the barons hesitated three days beforo they would trust themselves 
in the city, and Rienzi was left above a month in the castle of St. 
Angelo, from whence he peaceably withdrew, after labouring, with- 
out effect, to revive the affection and courage of the Romans. The 
vision of freedom aDd empire had vanished : their fallen spirit would 
have acquiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed by tranquillity 
and order; and it was scarcely observed, that the new senators de- 
rived their authority from the Apostolic See ; that four cardinals 
were appointed to reform, with dictatorial power, the state of the 
republic. Rome was again agitated by tlie bloody feuds of the 
barons, who detested each other, and despised the commons : their 
hostile fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, and were 
again demolished ; and the peaceful citizens, a flock of sheep, were 
devoured, says the Florentine historian, by these rapacious wolves. 
But when their pride and avarice had exhausted the patience of the 
Romans, a confraternity of the Virgin Mary protected or avenged 
the republic : the bell of the Capitol was again tolled, the nobles in 
arms trembled in the presence of an unarmed multitude ; and of the 
two senators, Colonna escaped from the window of the palace, and 
Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar. The dangerous office of 
tribune was successively occupied by two plebeians, Ccrroni and 
Baroncelli. The mildness of Ccrroni was unequal to the times ; 
and after a faint struggle, he retired with a fair reputation and a 
decent fortune to the comforts of rural life. Devoid of eloquence 
or genius, Baroncelli was distinguished by a resolute spirit: he spoke 


(49) Mattoo Villani describes the origin, character, and death of this count of ■inorhino, a man 
da natnra inconstant? e nena Code, whoso grandfather, a crafty notary, was enriched and ennobled 
by the apoiU of the Saracens of fiocert (L yii.e. 19 2, 103.)- See his imprisonment, and the effort* 
of Petrarch, tom. U. p. 149—151. 
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the language of a patriot, and trod in the footsteps of tyrants ; his 
suspicion was a sentence of death, and his own death was the re- 
ward of his cruelties. Amidst the public misfortunes, the faults of 
Rienzi were forgotten; and the Romans sighed for the peace and 
prosperity of the good estate (50). 

After an exile of seven years, the first deliverer was again re- Advpmme*of 
stored to his country. In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, he 
escaped from the castle of St. Angelo, implored the friendship of the 
king of Hungary at Naples, tempted the ambition of every bold 
adventurer, mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of the jubilee, lay 
concealed among the hermits of the Apennine, and wandered through 
the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. His person was invi- 
sible, his name was yet formidable; and the anxiety of the court of 
Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, his personal merit. The 
emperor Charles the Fourth gave audience to a stranger, who frankly 
revealed himself as the tribune of the republic ; and astonished an 
assembly of ambassadors and princes, by the eloquence of a patriot 
and the visions of a prophet, the downfal of tyranny and the king- 
dom of the Holy Ghost (51). Whatever had been his hopes, Rienzi 
found himself a captive; but he supported a character of indepen- 
dence and dignity, and obeyed, as his own choice, the irresistible 
summons of the supreme pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by the suf- 
ferings and the presence, of his friend ; and he boldly complains of 
the times, in which the saviour of Rome was delivered by her em- 
peror into the hands of her bishop. Rienzi was transported slowly, a pmomr u 
but in safe custody, from Prague to Avignon : his entrance into the *. SfSSi. 
city w as that of a malefactor ; in his prison he was chained by the 
leg ; and four cardinals were named to inquire into the crimes of 
heresy and rebellion. But his trial and condemnation would have 
involved some questions, which it was more prudent to leave under 
the veil of mystery : the temporal supremacy of the popes ; the 
duty of residence ; the civil and ecclesiastical privileges of the clergy 
and people of Rome. The reigning pontiff well deserved the appel- 
lation of Clement: the strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spirit 
of tlie captive excited his pity and esteem ; and Petrarch believes that 
he respected in the hero the name and sacrod character of a poet (52) 


(50) The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of Rienzi, are related by Matteo Tib* 

lani (I. ii. c. 47. 1. iii. c. 33. 57. 78.) and Thomas Fortifiocra (I. iii. C. 1 — 4.). 1 lave slightly passed 
over these secondary characters, who imitated the original tribune. 

(51) These visions, of which the friends and enemies of Rieoti seem alike ignorant, are surely 
magnified by the real of Pollistore, a Dominican inquisitor (Rcr. Ilal. tom. xxv. c. 36. p. 810.). 
Had the tribune taught, that Christ eras succeeded by the Holy Ghost, that the tyranny of the pop® 
would be abolished, he might have been convicted of heresy and treason, without offending the 
Roman people. 

(IT) The astonishment, the envy almost, of Petrarch is a proof, if not of the truth of this incre- 
dible fact, at least of bis own veracity. The abbe de Sade (Memoires, tom. iii. p. ‘242.) quotes the 
vith epistle of the xiiitb book of Petrarch, but it is of the royal MS. which he consulted, and not of 
the ordinary Basil edition (p. 920.). 
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Rienzi was indulged with an easy confinement and the use of books; 
and in the assiduous study of Livy and the Bible, he sought the 
cause and the consolation of his misfortunes. 

Ritiui, The succeeding pontificate of Innocent the Sixth opened a new 
K Bom'. of prospect of his deliverance and restoration ; and the court of Avi- 
a. d. i3M. g non was persuaded, that the successful rebel could alone appease 
and reform the anarchy of the metropolis. After a solemn profes- 
sion of fidelity, the Roman tribune was sent into Italy, with the 
title of senator; but the death of Baroncelli appeared to supersede 
the use of his mission; and the legate, cardinal Albornoz (53), 
a consummate statesman, allowed him with reluctance, and without 
aid, to undertake the perilous experiment. HU first reception was 
equal to his wishes : the day of his entrance was a public festival ; 
and his eloquence and authority revived the laws of the good estate. 
But this momentary sunshine was soon clouded by his own vices 
and those of the people: in the Capitol, he might often regret the 
prison of Avignon ; and after a second adminUtration of four months, 
Rienzi was massacred in a tumult which had been fomented by the 
Roman barons. In the society of the Germans and Bohemians, ho 
is said to have contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty : 
adversity had chilled his enthusiasm, without fortifying his reason 
or virtue ; and that youthful hope, that lively assurance, which is 
the pledge of success, was now succeeded by the cold impotence of 
distrust and despair. The tribune had reigned with' absolute do- 
minion, by the choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans : the senator 
was the servile minister of a foreign court; and while he was sus- 
pected by the people, he was abandoned by the prince. The legate 
Albornoz, who seemed desirous of his ruin, inflexibly refused all 
supplies of men and money: a faithful subject could no longer pre- 
sume to touch the revenues of the apostolical chamber; and the first 
idea of a tax was the signal of clamour and sedition. Even his 
justice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of selfish cruelty: the 
most virtuous citizen of Rome was sacrificed to his jealousy; and in 
the execution of a public robber, from whose purse be had been 
assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or toojnuch remembered, 
the obligations of the debtor (ok). A civil war exhausted his trea- 
sures, and the patience of the city: the Colonna maintained their 
hostile station at Palestrina ; and his mercenaries soon despised a 
leader whose iguorance and fear were envious of all subordinate 


(53) jfigidiui, or Gilo* Albornoz, a noble Spaniard, archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal legate in 
Italy (A. D. 1333—1367], restored, by his arms and conoids, the temporal dominion of the popes. 
His life has been separately written by Sepulveda; but Dryden could not reasonably suppose, that 
his name, or that of Wolsey, had reached the eats of the Mufti in Don Sebastian. 

(54) From Matteo Tillani and Foriifiocca, the P. du Cerccau (p. 344—391.) has extracted the lif* 
and death of the chevalier Montreal, the life of a robber and the death of an hero. At the head of 
a free company, the first that desolated Italy, he became rich and formidable ; he had money in 
all the banks, — 60,000 ducats in Padua alone. 
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merit. In the death as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the 
coward were strangely mingled. When the Capitol was fn vested by 
a furious multitude, when he was basely deserted by his civil and 
military servants, the intrepid senator, waving the banner of liberty, 
presented himself on tho balcony, addressed his eloquence to the 
various passions of the Romans, and laboured to persuade them, 
that in the same cause himself and the republic must either stand 
or fall. His oration was interrupted by a volley of imprecations 
and stones ; and after an arrow' had transpierced his hand, he sunk 
into abject despair, and fled weeping to the inner chambers, from 
whence he was let down by a sheet before the windows of the pri- 
son. Destitute of aid or hope, he was besieged till tho evening: 
the doors of the Capitol were destroyed with axes and fire; and 
while the senator attempted to escape in a plebeian habit, he was 
discovered and dragged to the platform of the palace, the fatal scene 
of his judgments and executions. A whole hour, without voice or 
motion, he stood amidst the multitude half naked and half dead ; 
their rage was hushed into curiosity and wonder : the last feelings 
of reverence and compassion yet struggled in his favour ; and they Bi*a«ih, 
might have prevailed, if a bold assassin had not plunged a dagger 
in his breast. He fell senseless with the first stroke: the impotent 
revenge of his enemies inflicted a thousand wounds: and tho sena- 
tor’s body was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jew's, and to the 
flames. Posterity will compare the virtues and failings of this 
extraordinary man ; but in a long period of anarchy and servitude, 
the name of Rienzi has often been celebrated as the deliverer of his 
country, and the last of tho Roman patriots (55). 

The first and most generous wish of Petrarch W’as the restoration p^ir»rri. 
of a free republic ; but after the exile and death of his plebeian hero, 
he turned his eyes from the tribune, to the king, of the Romans. 

The Capitol was yet stained with the blood of Rienzi, when Charles a. d. 1355 '. 
the Fourth descended from the Alps to obtain the Italian and Im- 
perial crow'ns. In his passage through Milan he received the visit, 
and repaid tho flattery, of the poet-laureat ; accepted a medal of 
Augustus ; and promised, without a smile, to imitate the founder 
of the Roman monarchy. A falso application of the tiames and 
maxims of antiquity was the source of the hopes and disappoint- 
ments of Petrarch ^ yet he could not overlook the difference of 
times and characters; the immeasurable distance between tbe first 
Caesars and a Bohemian prince, who by the favour of the clergy 
had been elected tho titular head of theGerman aristocracy. Instead 
of restoring to Romo her glory and her provinces, he had bound 

(55) Tbo exile, second -govern meat, and dealh of Rienzi, are minutely related by tbe anonymon* . 

Roman, who appears neither bis friend nor his enemy (I. ill. c. 12 — 25.). Petrarch, who loved the 
tribune, was indifferent to tbe fate of the ttnalor. 

vni. 
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himself, by a secret treaty with the Pope, to evacuate the city on 
the day of his coronation ; and his shameful retreat was pursued 
by the reproaches of the patriotic bard (36). 
k« solicit* After the loss of liberty and empire, his third and more humble 

w wish was to reconcile the shepherd with his flock; to recall the 
reaide'nn'at Roman bishop to bis ancient and peculiar diocese. In the fervour 
Bow. 0 [ y 0U th, with the authority of age, Petrarch addressed his exhorta- 
tions to five successive popes, and his eloquence was always in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of sentiment and the freedom of lan- 
guage (57). The son of a citizen of Florence invariably preferred 
the country of his birth to that of his education ; and Italy, in hi* 
eyes, wws the queen and garden of the world. Amidst her domes- 
tic factions, she was doubtless superior to France both in art and 
science, in wealth and politeness; but the difference could scarcely 
sup|>ort the epithet of barbarous, which he promiscuously bestows 
on the countries beyond the Alps. Avignon, the mystic Rabylon, 
the sink of vice and corruption, was the object of his hatred and 
contempt ; but he forgets that her scandalous vices were not the 
grow th of the soil, and that in every residence they would adhere 
to the power and luxury of the papal court. He confesses, that the 
successor of St. Peter is the bishop of the universal church; yet it 
was not on the hanks of the Rhone, but of the Tiber, that the 
apostle had fixed his everlasting throne: and while every city in the 
Christian world was blessed with a bishop, th^metropolis alone 
was desolate and forlorn. Since the removal ofthe Hedy See, the 
sacred buildings of the Lateral) and the Vatican, their altars and 
their saints, were left in a state of poverty and decay; and Rome 
was often painted under the image of a disconsolate matron, as if 
the wandering husband could be reclaimed by the homely, portrait 
of the age and infirmities of big weeping spouse (38), Rut the 
cloud which hung over the seven hills would he dispelled by the 
presence of their lawful sovereign: eternal fame, the prosperity of 
Rome, and the peace of Italy, would be the recompense of the pope 
who should dare to embrace this generous resolution. Of the five 
whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John the Twenty-second, 


(M) The hope and Hie duappomuornl of Petrarch am ngroraHy deaeribed in hi, m word, ht 
Ihc- French biographer (Bemoirc, tom. iii. p. 375— US.) ; but the deep, though acciet wound, w«a 
tin* coronation of Zanuhi Ihe poct-laurept, bv Charles IV. * 

(57) See in hi, accurate and amming biographer, the application of Petrarch and Berne to Da- 
nclirt III. in the year 1334 (Vemotrea, tom. i. n. 251—385.], to element VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. n. 45 
— 47.|, and to Urban V. in 1368 [tom. Hi. p. 677-891.) : hi, pra!te (p. 711-715.1 aod eirnra 
(p. 771.) ofthe ion .of them pooliBs. Hi, angry eontroeem on the respective merit, or Frauen and 
Italy may be found Opp. p. 1068—1085. 

(*•) Squalid* red qaoniam facie*, negleclaquc culto 

teMries ; multiaque malis lawata wocctus 
Eripuit so 1 1 tarn efligiem : vetus accipe nomen ; 

Roma Yocor. (Cam. 1. tt.* *T.| 

T “ l !* U • l, 0 *? r J r fcayood measure or patience. 7be Epiitk* to Urban V. in pro* are mor* 

simple and persuasive (Senilium, I. aii. p. 811— $ 2 T. I. fa. apiat. i. p. fi|| J 51 .). 
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Benedict the Twelfth, and Clement the Sixth, were importuned or 
amused by the boldness of the orator ; but the memorable change 
which had been attempted by Urban the Fifth was finally accom- 
plished by Urban the Eleventh. The execution of their design was 
opposed by weighty and almost insuperable obstacles. A king of 
France, who had deserved the epithet of wise, was unwilling to re- 
lease them from a local dependence : the cardinals, for the most 
part his subjects, were attached to the language, manners, and 
climate, of Avignon ; to their stately palaces; above all, to the wines 
of Burgundy. In their eyes, Italy was foreigner hostile; and they Mmrf 
reluctantly embarked at Marseilles, as if they had been sold or aVd j ”:j«t, 
banished into the land of the Saracens. Urban the Fifth resided 0 £'£' r 13 ‘ 1 ^' 
three years in the Vatican with safety and honour: his sanctity was A t‘ ri ' ,r 
protected by a guard of two thousand horse; and theUking of Cyprus, 
the queen of Maples, and the emperors of the East and West, de- 
voutly saluted their common father fti the chaif of St. Peter. But 
the joy of Petrarch and the Italians was soon turned into grief and 
indignation. Some reasons of public or private moment, his own 
itnpatience or the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to France; 
and the approaching election was savdfl from the tyrannic patriotism 
of the Romans. The powers of heaven were interested in their 
cause: Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, disapproved the 
return, and foretold the death, of Urban the Fifth: th6 migration of Final n-tarn 
Gregory the Eleventh was encouraged by St. Catherine of Sienna, Gregory n. 
the spouse of Christ and ambassadress of the Florentines; and the 
popes themselves, the great masters of human credulity, appear to 
have listened to these visionary females (59). Yet those celestial 
admonitions were supported by some arguments of temporal policy. 

The residence of Avignon had been invaded by hostile violence: at 
the head of thirty thousand robbers, an .hero had extorted ransom 
ami absolution from the vicar of Christ and the sacred college; and 
the maxim of thu French warriors, to spare the people and plunder 
the church, was a now heresy of the most dangerous import (60). 

While the pope was driven from Avignon, he was strenuously invited 
to Rome. The senate and people acknowledged him as their law ful 
sovereign, and laid at his feet the keys of the gates, the bridges, and 
the fortresses; of the quarter at least beyond the Tiber (61). But 

(59) T have not leisure to expatiate on ike legends of Si Bridget or $t. Catherine, the last of 
which might furnish tome amusing stories. Their effect on the mind of Gregor; XI. is attested by 
the last solemn words of the dying pope, w bo admonished the assistants, ut cavereut ah hominikus, 

•ire viris, sire mulioribus, sub specie rebgionis loquentibas vision™ sail capitis, quia per talcs ipse 
5 ©ductus, die. (Baluz. Not. ad Vit. Pap. Avcmooensium, tom. i. p. 1324 ). 

(60) This predatory expedition is related by Froiaaard (Chroniqoe, tom. I. p. 280.), and in the 
life of Du Gueadin (Collection Gencralc des Memoires Uistoriqucs, tom. it. c. 16. p. 107 — I IS.). 

As early as the year 1861 the court of Avignon bad been molested by similar fred>oolers, who 
afterwards passed the Alps (M&nolrct sur Pelrarque, tom. iii. p. 568—569 ). 

(61) Fleury alleges, from the annals of Oderieus Reynaldos, the original treaty which was signed 
the 21 si of December, 1876, between Gregory XI. and the Romani (Hist. Eccles. tom. xz. p. 275.]. 
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this loyal offer was accompanied by a declaration, that they could 
no longer suffer the scandal and'calamity of his absence; and that 
his obstinacy would finally provoke them to revive and assert the 
primitive right of election. The abbot of Mount Cassin had been 
consulted, whether he would accept the triple crown (62) from the 
clergy and people: “ 1 am a citizen of Rome (63),” replied that ve- 
nerable ecclesiastic, “ and my first law is the voice of my 
“ country (6k).” 

a'd'uts H superstition will interpretan untimely death (65); if the merit 
■atcszt.’ of counsels be judged from the event; the heavens may seem to 
frown on a measure of such apparent reason and propriety. Gre- 
gory the Eleventh did not survive above fourteen months his return 
to the Vatican ; and his decease was followed by the great schism 
of the West, whjch distracted the Latin church above forty years. 
The sacreiTcollege was then composed of twenty-two cardinals : six 
of these had remained at Avignon ; eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, 
?r5fn"vxl f an( l f° ur Italian?, entered the conclave in the usual form. Their 
AprU». choice was not yet limited to the purple; and their unanimous 
votes acquiesced in the archbishop of Bari, a subject' of Naples, 
conspicuous for his zeal and learning, who ascended the throne 
of St. Peter under the name of Urban the Sixth. The epistle of 
the sacred college affirms his free, and regular, election ; which had 
bCen inspired; as usual, by the Holy Ghost: he was adored, in- 
vested, and crowned, with the customary rites; his temporal au- 
thority was obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical 
supremacy was acknowledged in the Latin world. During several 
weeks, the cardinals attended their new master with the fairest pro- 
fessions of attachment and loyalty; till the summer heats permitted 
a decent escape frorh the city. But as soon as they were united at 
Anagni and Fundi, in a place of security, they cast aside the mask', 
accused their own falsehood and hypocrisy, ’excommunicated the 
cictw”to. a P osla l e ant l antichrist of Rome, and proceeded to a new election of 
sept. 2 i. Robert of Geneva, Clement the Seventh, whom they announced to 


(62) The fir«t cro#n or regnum (Dncange, Gloss. Latin, tom. v. p. 702.) on the episcopal tnltr* 
of the popgs i* ascribed to the gift of Constantin?, or Clovis. The second was added by Boni- 
face TUI. as the emblem not only of a spiritual, hot of a temporal, kingdom. The three staler of 
the cburcli arc represented by the triple crown which was introduced by John XXII. or Bene- 
dict 111. (Memoires sor Pctrarque, tom. i. p. 268,259.}. 

(63) Balnze<|Not. Avcuion. tom. i. p. 1194, 1195.) produces the original evidence which 

attests the threats of the Roman ambassadors, and t lie resignation of the abbot of Mount Cassin, 
qui, ultro »o offerees, respondil se civ cm Roraanum esse, et illud vclle quod ipsi vullcot. 

(64) The return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and tbeir reception by the people, are re- 
lated in the original Live* of Urban V. and Gregory XI. in Baliue (Vit. Paparnra Avenkmensinm, 
tom. i. p. 363 — 486.) and Muratori (Script. Her. Italicarum, tom. Hi. P. i. p. 610 — 712 ). Io tbo 
disputes of the schism, every circumstance was severely, though partially, scrutinised ; more espe- 
cially in the great inquest which decided the obedience of Castile, and to which Balure, io his 
notes, so often and so largely appeals from a MS. volume in the Harley library fp. 1281, dfc.). 

(65) Can the death of a good man be esteemed a punishment by those who btKere In the immor- 
tality of the soul? Thoy betray the instability of their faith. Tel as a fratro*phi!osophcr, ! cannot 
agree with the Greeks, sv ot ydovoir xiro6vy)9xn vlfo$ (Brook, Poet* Gnomici, p. 23I.J. 
See in Herodotus (l. i. c. 31.) the moral and pleasing tale of the Argivc youths. 
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the nations as the true and rightful vicar of Christ. Their first 
choice, an involuntary and illegal act, was annulled by the fear of 
death and the menaces of the Romans; and their complaint is jus- 
tified by the strong evidence of probability and fact. The twelve 
French cardinals, above two thirds of the votes, were masters of the 
election ; and whatever might be their provincial jealousies, it cannot 
fairly be presumed that they would have sacrificed their right and 
interest to a foreign candidate, who would never restore them to 
their native country. In the various, and often inconsistent, nar- 
ratives (66), the shades of popular violence are more darkly or 
faintly coloured: but the licentiousness of the seditious Romans was 
inflamed by a sense of their privileges, and the danger of a second 
emigration. The conclave was intimidated by the shouts, and en- 
compassed by the arms, of thirty thousand rebels; the bells of the 
Capitol and St. Peter’s rang an alarm; “ Death, or an Italian popel” 
was the universal cry ; the same threat was repeated by the twelve 
Lannerets or chiefs of the quarters, in the form of charitablo advice ; 
some preparations were made for burning the obstinate cardinals; 
and had they chosen a Transalpine subject, it is pl-obable that they 
would never have departed alive from the Vatican. The samo 
constraint imposed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes or Rome 
and of the world: the pride and cruelty of Urban presented a more 
inevitable danger; and they soon discovered the features of the 
tyrant, who could walk in his garden and recite his breviary, while 
he heard from an adjacent chamber six cardinals groaning on the 
rack. His inflexible zeal, which loudly censured their luxury and 
vice, would have attached them to the stations and duties of their 
parishes at Rome; and had lie not fatally delayed a new promotion, 
the French cardinals would have been reduced to an helpless mino- 
rity in the sacred college. For these reasons, and in the hope of 
repassing the Alps, they rashly violated the .peace and unity of the 
church ; and the merits of their double choice are yet agitated in 
the Catholic schools (67). The vanity, rather than the interest, of 
the nation determined the court and clergy of France (68). The 
states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castille, Navarre, and 
Scotland, were inclined J>y their example and authority to tlieobe- 

e • . 

{66] In ibe first book of ibe HiMoire tin Concile de rite, X. Lonfanl has abridged and compared 
the original narratives of the adherents of Urban and Clemcul, of the ltaliaus and Germans, the 
French and Spaniards. The latter ap]*ar to he the roost active and loquacious, and every fact and 
word in the original litre* of Gregory XI. and Clement VII. arc supported •»> ibe notes of llicir editor 
Saluxc. 

(07] The ordinal nnrohert o( the pope* seem to decide the question against Clement VII.* and Be* 
n edict XIII. who are .boldly stigmatised a* antipopes by the Italians, while the French are content 
with authorities and reasou* to plead the cause of doubt and toleration (Balux. in Frsrfat.). It is 
singular, or rather it is uot singular, that saiots, visions, and miracle*, should be common to both 
parlies. 

(68) Italuxe strenuously labours (Not. p. 1271 — 1280.) to justify the pure and pious motives of 
Charles V. kiug of France ; be refused to hear the arguments of Urban ; but were not the Urbanists 
equally deaf lo ibe reasons of Clement, die. ? 
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dience of Clement the Seventh, and, after his decease, of Benedict 
the Thirteenth. Rome and the principal states of Italy, Germany, 
Portugal, England (69), the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of the 
North, adhered to the prior election of Urban the Sixth, who was 
succeeded by Boniface the Ninth, Innocent the Seventh, and Gre- 
gory the-Twetfth. * 

From the banks of the Tiber and the RhAtte, the hostile pontiffs 
encountered each other with the pen and the sword : the civil And 
ecclesiastical order of society was disturbed ; and the Romans had 
their full share of tho mischiefs of which they may be arraigned as 
tlie primary authors (70). They had vainly flattered themselves 
with the hope of restoring the seat of the ecclesiastical monarchy, 
and of relieving their poverty with the tributes and offerings of the 
nations ; but the separation of France and Spain diverted the stream 
of lucrative devotion; nor couid the loss be compensated by the 
two jubilees which were crowded into the space of ten years. By 
the avocations of the schism, by foreign aims, and popular tnmnltt, 
Urban the Sixth and his three successors Were often compelled to 
interrupt their residence in the Vatican. The Colon n a and Ursini 
still exercised their deadly feuds: the bannerets of Rome asserted 
and abused the privileges of a republic : the vicars of Christ, who 
had levied a military force, chastised their rebellion with the gibe- 
bet, the sword, and the dagger; and, In a friendly conference, 
eleven deputies of the people were perfidiously murdered and cast 
into the street. Since the invasion of Robert the Norman, the 
Romans had pursued their domestic quarrels without the dangerous 
interposition of a stranger. But in the disorders of the sehism, an 
aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, alternately supported 
and betrayed the pope and the people : by the former he was de- 
clared gonfalonier, or general, of the church, while the latter sub. 
milted to his choice the nomination of their magistrates. Besieging 
Rome by land and water, he thrice entered the gates as a Barbarian 
conqueror; profaned the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the 
merchants, performed his devotions at St. Peter’s, and left a gar- 
rison in the castle of St. Angelo. His arms were sometimes un- 
fortunate, and to a delay of three days he was indebted for his life 
and crown : but Ladislaus triumphed in his turn; and it was only 
his premature death that could save the metropolis and the eccle- 
siastical stale from the ambitious conqueror, who had assumed the 
title, or at least tho powers, of king of Rome (71). 


(69) Ad pestle, or dcclatnatioo, in the name of Fdtard 111 (Haliir. Vir Pap. AVenlOfl. loro. I. 
p. 553.) displayi the real of the English nation against the Clementines. Nor nit their real con- 
fined to words : the bishop of .Norwich led a crusade of 60,000 bigots beyond (Home's History, 

Tol iii. j». 57, 58.]. 

(70) Besides the general historians, the Diaries of Delptiinns Oentili*. Peter Antonin*, and Stephen 
Infetstira, iti the great Collection ol (Muraiori, represent the state and misfortunes of Rome. 

(71) It u supposed by Giaonouc (tom. iii. p. W2.) that he styled himself Itex Roma?, a lKl« 
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I have not undertaken the ecclesiastical history of the schism ; 
but Rome, the object of these last chapters, is deeply interested in 
the disputed succession of her sovereigns. The first counsels for 
the peace and union of Christendom arose from the university of 
Paris, from the faculty of the Sorbonne, whose doctors were 
estecmod, at least in the Gallican church, as the most consummate 
masters of theological' science (72). Prudently waving all invi- 
dious inquiry into the origin and merits of the dispute, they pro- 
posed, as an healing measure, that the two pretenders of Rome and 
Avignon should abdicate at the same time, after qualifying the car- 
dinals of the adverse factions to join in a legitimate election ; and 
that the nations should subtract (73) their obedience, if either of 
the competitors preferred his own interest to that of the public. At 
each vacancy, these physicians of the church deprecated the mis- 
chiefs of an hasty choice; but the policy of the conclave and the 
ambition of its members were deaf to reason and entreaties; and 
whatsoever promises were made, the pope could never be lxmnd 
by the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years, the pacific de- 
signs of the university were eluded by the arts of the rival pontiffs, 
the scruples or passions of their adherents, and the vicissitudes of 
French factions, that ruled the insanity of Charles the Sixth. At 
length a vigorous resolution was embraced; and a solemn embassy, 
of the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two archbishops, five bi- 
shops, five abbots, three knights, and twenty doctors, was sent to 
the courts of Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of the 
church and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, of Peter de 
Luna, who styled himself Renedict the Thirteenth, and of Angelo 
Corrario, who assumed the name of Gregory the Twelfth. For the 
ancient honour of Rome, and the success of their commission, the 
ambassadors solicited a conference with the magistrates of the city, 
whom they gratified by a positive declaration, that the most Chris- 
tian king did not entertain a wish of transporting the holy see from 
the Vatican, which he considered as the genuine and proper seat of 
the successor of St. Peter. In the name of the senate and people, 
an eloquent Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in the union 
of the church, deplored the temporal and spiritual calamities of the 
long schism, and requested the protection of France against the 
arms of the king of Naples. The answers of Benedict and Gregory 

unknown to tbe wortd dnee the expulsion ofTarqnm. Bat a nearer inspection haw justified the 
reading of Rex Rom.e, of Rama, an obscure kingdom annexed to tbe crown of Hungary. 

(71) The leading and decisive part which France assumed in the schism is staled by Peter dn Pair 
m a separate history, extracted from authentic records, and inserted in tbc seventh volume of tbe 
last and best edition of bis friend Tbuanns (P. xi. p. 110 — 184.). 

(73) Or this measure, John Gerson, a stout doctor, was tbc author or the champion. Tbe pro- 
ceeding* of the university of Paris and tin; Gallican church were often prompted by his advice, and 
an etpMMsly displayed in his theological writings, of which Le Ctrrc (BibHolliequc Choisie, tom. x. 
V- 1—78 ) has given a valuable extract. John Genoa acted an important part in the councils of 
Pisa aud Constance. 
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were alike edifying and alike deceitful; and, in evading the demand 
of their abdication, the two rivals were animated by a common 
spirit. They agreed on the necessity of a previous interview; but 
the time, the place, and the manner, could never be ascertained 
by mutual consent. “ If the one advances,” says a servant of Gre- 
gory, “ the other retreats; the one appears an animal fearful of 
“ the land, the other a creature apprehensive of the water. And 
“ thus, for a short remnant -of life and power, will these aged 
“ priests endanger the peace and salvation of the Christian 
“ world (74).” 

council oi The Christian world was at length provoked by their obstinacy 
a. n!“io 9 . and fraud : they were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced 
each other as friends and colleagues ; and their revolt was supported 
by a numerous assembly of prelates and Ambassadors. With equal 
justice, the council of Pisa deposed the popes of Rome and Avi- 
gnon ; the conclave was unanimous in the choice of Alexander the 
Fifth, and his vacant seat was soon filled by a similar election of 
John the Twenty-third, the most profligate of mankind. But in- 
stead of exlinguistring the schism, the rashness of the French and 
Italians had given a third pretender to the chair of St. Peter. Such 
new claims of the synod and conclave were disputed ; three kings, 
of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, adhered to the cause of Gregory 
the Twelfth : and Benedict the Thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, was 
acknowledged by the devotion and patriotism of that powerful na- 
conncii of tion. The rash proceedings of Pisa were corrected by the council 
cooiudcc, o j t | lc cm p eror Sigismond acted a conspicuous part as 

im— ms. adyocatp or protector of the Catholic church ; and the number 
and weight of civil and ecclesiastical members might seem to con- 
stitute the states-general of Europe. Of the three popes, John the 
Twenty-third was the first victim : he fled, and was brought back 
a prisoner : the most scandalous charges were suppressed ; the vicar 
of Christ was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and 
incest; and after subscribing his own condemnation, he expiated in 
prison the imprudence of trusting his person to a free city beyond 
the Alps. Gregory the Twelfth, whose obedience was reduced to 
tire narrow precincts of Rimini, descended with more honour from 
the throne; and his ambassador convened the session, in which he 
renounced the title and authority of lawful pope. To vanquish the 
obstinacy of Benedict the Thirteenth or his adherents, the emperor 
in person undertook a journey from Constance to Perpignan. The 
kings of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained an equal 
and honourable treaty : with the concurrence of the Spaniards, Be- 


(74) Leonardo* Brunut Arctiaus, one or ibe reviver* of elastic learning in Italy, who, after •err- 
ing many years as secretary in Ibe Roman conrt, retired to ibe honourable office of chancellor of 
ihc i c*|Miblic of Florence (Fabric, BiblitH. metlii jfivi, tom. i. p. 29u.). Leufaul has given the version 
of Ibis curious epistle (Coucilc tie Ptsc, tom. i. p. 192—195.). 
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nedict was deposed by (be council; but the harmless old man was 
left in a solitary castle to excommunicate twice each day the rebel 
kingdoms which had deserted his cause. , Alter thus eradicating the 
remains of the schism, the synod of Constance proceeded with slow 
and cautious steps to elect the sovereign of Rome and the head of 
(he church. On this momentous occasion, the college of tw enty- 
three cardinals was fortified with thirty deputies; six of whoirfwerts 
chosen in each of the five great nations of Christendom, — the Ita- 
lian, the German, the French, the Spanish, and the English (75) : 
the interference of strangers was softened by their generous prefer- 
ence* of an Italian and a Roman ; and the hereditary, as well as 
personal, merit of Otho Colonna* recommended him to tlffe conclave. 

Rome accepted with joy and obedience the noblest of her sons; the B Je«jj>o»i 
ecclesiastical state was defended by his powerful family; and the 
elevation of Martin the Fifth is the sera of the restoration and esta- 
blishment of the popes in the Vatican (76). 

The royal prerogative of coining money, which had been exer- 
eised near three hundred years by the senate, was first resumed by 
Martin the Fifth (77), and his image and superscription introduce 
the series of the' papal medals. Of his two immediate successors, Eogi'oim rv. 
Eugenius the Fourth was the last pope expelled by the tumults ef 
the Roman people (78), and Nicholas the Fifth, the last who was jfeMuv. 
importuned by the presence of a Roman emperor (79). I. The 

. ■ . , , t , n , 

(75) I cannot overlook this gi%at national canse, which was vigorously maintained by the English 
ambassadors against those of Prance. The biter contended, that Christendom was essentially dis- 
tributed into the four great nations and vote*, of Italy, Gcrmnuy, France, and Spain ; and that the 
lessor kiogdoms {such as England, D fit mark. Portugal, die.) were comprehended qndcr one or other 
of these great divisions. The English asserted, that the British islands, of which they were the 
bead, should be considered as a lifth aud co-ordinate nation, with an equal vote ; and every argu- 
ment of truth of fable was introduced to exalt the dignity of their country. Including England, 

Scotland, Wales, the Tour kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orknies, the British islands arc decorated 
with eight royal crowns, ,md discriminated by lour or live languages, English, Welsh, Cornish, Scotch, 

Irish, die. The greater island from north to South measures 800 miles, or 40 days’ journey ; and En- 

. gland a lone con tai us 82 ruiintics, aud 52,000 parish churches, (a bold accottnl!) besides cathedrals, 
colleges, priories, and hospitals. They celebrate the mission of St. Joseph of Arimathe), the birth of 
Con&Umtine, and the legatine powers of the two primates, without forgetting the testimony of Bar- 
iholtmy de Gbnville (A. D. I36d), who reckons only four Christian kingdoms, 1, of Rome, 2. of 
Constantinople, 3- of Ireland, which had been transferred to the English inonarebs, and. 4. of Spain. 

Our countrymen prevailed in the council, but the victories of Henry V. added much weight to their 
arguments. The advene pleadings w ere found at Constance by Sir Robert 'Wingfield, ambassador 
from Henry Till, to the emperor Maximilian 1. and by him printed in 1517 at Louvain. From a 
Leipsic MS. they are more correctly published in ibe Collection of Too der Uardt, tom. v. ; but I have 
only seen Leofant’s abstract of these acts (Concile da Constance, tom. li. p. 447. 453. &c.). 

(76) The histories of the three successive councils, Pisa, Constance, and Basil, have been written 
with a tolerable degree «f candour, industry, and elegance, by a Protestant minister, M. Lenfant, 
wbo retired from France to Berlin. They form six volumes in quarto ; and as Basil is the wont, so 
Constance is the best, part of the Collection. 

(77) See the xxviiih Dissertation of die Antiquities of Muralori, and tbe 1 st Instruction of the 
Science dcs Medailkes of the Pore JouUort and the boron do la Bastie. The Metallic History of Mar- 
tin V. and bis successes has beCo composed by two monks, Monlioct a Frenchman, and Bonanni 
an Italian : but I understand, that the tirsl part of the scries is restored from more recent coins. 

(78) Besides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerttm Iulic. tom. iii. P. i. p. 869. and tom. xxv. p. 256.), 
the Diaries of Paul Petroni and Stephen Iofessura arc the best original evidence for tbe revolt of 
the Romans against Eugenius IT. Tbe former, who lived at the time and on the spot, speaks the 
language of a citizen, equally afraid of priestly and popnlar tyranny. 

(79) The coronation of Frederic 111. is describM by Lenfant (Coocile de Basle, tom. ii. p. 276 — 

288.) from zEncas Sylvias, a spectator and actor in that splendid scene. 
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Lut moii or conflict of Eugcnius with the fathers of Basil, and the H eight or ap- 
a. d. Mil, prehension of a new excise, emboldened and provoked the Romans 
10 usurp the temporal government of the city. They rose in arms, 
elected seven governors of the republic, and a constable of the Ca- 
pitol ; imprisoned the pope’s nephew ; besieged his person in the 
palace; and shot volleys of arrows into his bark as be escaped down 
the Tiber in the habit of a monk. But he still possessed in the 
castle of St. Angelo a faithful garrison and a train of artillery : their 
batteries incessantly thundered on tlie city, and a bullet more dex- 
terously pointed broke down the barricade of the bridge, and scat- 
tered with a single shot the heroes of the republic. Their con- 
stancy was exhausted by a rebellion of live months. Coder Che 
tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the wisest |>atriots regretted the 
dominion of the church; and their repentance was unanimous and 
effectual. The troops of St. Peter again occupied the Capitol ; the 
magistrates departed to their homes; the most guilty were oxecuted 
■or exiled; and the legate, at the head of two thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, was saluted as the father of the city. The synods 
of Ferrara and Florence, the fear or resentment of Eugenius, pro- 
longed his absence: he was received by a submissive people; but 
the pontifT understood from the acclamations of his triumphal en- 
try. that to secure their loyalty and his own repose, he must grant 
without delay the abolition of the odious excise. 11. Rome was 
restored, adorned, and enlightened, by the -peaceful reign of Ni- 
cholas the Fifth. In the midst of these laudable occupations, the 
pope was alarmed by the approach of Frederic the Third of Austria; 
though his fears could not be justified by the character or the power 
roiuf'nn „° r I m P er ' a * candidate. After drawing his military force to tho 
• o»rn.°n° metropolis, and imposing the best security of oaths -(80) and trea- 
VTOdcriTui. tics, Nicholas received with a smiling countenance the faithful 
Earehil 3 ’ advocate and vassal of the church. So tame were the times, so 
feeble was the Austrian, that tho pomp of his coronation was ac- 
complished with order and harmony: hut the superfluous honour 
was so disgraceful to an indc|iendeul nation, that his successors 
have excused themselves from tho toilsome pilgrimage to the 
Vatican ; and rest their Imperial title on the choice of the electors 
of Germany. 

n—wu. A citizen has remarked, with pride and pleasure, that the king 
govern mem of the Romans, after passing with a slight salute tho cardinals and 
or Rome. p re | at( ^ w j 10 mt? i him at the gate, distinguished the dress and 
person of tho senator of Rome ; and in this last farewell, the pageants 
of the empire and the republic were clasped in a friendly em- 


(80) The oath of fidelity imposed on the emperor by the pop© is recorded and sanctified in th© 
Clementine* (I. li. tit. it.) ; and Atoms Sylvias, who objects to this new demand, could not foresee, 
that in a Tew years he should ascend the throne, and imbibe the maxims, Of Boniface Till. 
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brace (81). According to the laws of Rome (82), her first ma- 
gistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, an alien, of a place at 
least forty miles from the city; with whose inhabitants he must not 
be connected in the third canonical degree of blood or alliance. 
The election was annual; a severe scrutiny was instituted into the 
conduct of the departing senator; nor could he be recalled to the 
same office till after the expiration of two years. A liberal salary 
of three thousand florins was assigned for his expense and reward ; 
and his public appearance represented the majesty of the republic. 
His robes were of gold brocade or crimson velvet, or in the summer 
season of a lighter silk ; he bore in his hand an ivory sceptre; the 
sound of trumpets announced his approach ; and his solemn steps 
were preceded at least by four lictors or attendants, whose red 
wands were enveloped with bands or streamers of the golden colour 
or livery of the city. His oath in the Capitol proclaims his right 
and duty, to observe and assert the laws, to control the proud, to 
protect the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within the ex- 
tent of his jurisdiction. In these useful functions he was assisted 
by three learned strangers; the two collaterals, and the judge of 
criminal appeals ; their frequent trials of robberies, rapes, and 
murders, are attested by the law's; and the weakness of these? laws 
connives at the licentiousness of private feuds and armed asso- 
ciations for mutual defence. But the senator was confined to the 
administration of justice: the Capitol, the treasury, and the govern- 
ment of the city and its territory, were entrusted to the three con- 
servators, who were changed four times in each year ; the militia 
of the thirteen regions assembled under the banners of their re- 
spective Chiefs, or caporioni ; and the first of these was distinguished 
by the name and dignity of the prior . The popular legislature con- 
sisted of the secret and the common councils of the Homans. Tho 
former was composed of the magistrates and their immediate pre- 
decessors, with some fiscal and logal officers, and three classes of 
thirteen, twenty-six, and forty, counsellors ; amounting in the whole 
to about one hundred and twenty persons. In the common council 
all male citixens had a right to vote; and the value of their privilege 
was enhanced by the care with which any foreigners were prevented 
from usurping the title and character of Romans. The tumult of a 
democracy was checked by wise and jealous psecau^jons ; except the 
magistrates, none could propose a question ; none were permitted to 

(81) Ltvsrnalore di Roma, vestHo di brocarto con tpcNa beretia, e con rjoelle manlche, rt orna- 

ment! di pelle, co’ qnali va alle fette di Testaccio e Nagoue, might escape the eye of Jtoeas SvMtW, 
but be in viewed with admiration and complacency by tbc Roman ciliren (Diarto di Stephatao In- 
feotira, p. 1133.). ' _ 

(82) See in the statutes of Rome, the senator and three judges (I. i. c. 3—14.), the conservators 
<1. i. c. 15, Id, 17.- 1, iit. C. 4.), the caporioni (I. i. c. «8. 1. lib c. 8.), the secret council (I. Hi. c. 2.), 
the common council (I. iii. c. 3.). The title of fends, defiances, acts of violence, die. is spread through 
many a chapter (e. 14 — 40.) of the second book. 
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speak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal ; all disorderly ac- 
clamations were suppressed ; the sense of the majority was decided 
by a secret ballot; and their decrees were promulgated in the ve- 
nerable name of the Roman senate and people. It would not be 
easy to assign a period in which this theory of government has been 
reduced to accurate and constant practice, since the establishment 
of order has been gradually connected with the decay of liberty. 
But in tho year one thousand five hundred and eighty, the ancient 
statutes were collected, methodised in three books, and adapted to 
present use, under the pontificate, and with the approbation, of Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth (83) : this civil and criminal code is the modern 
law of the city; and, if the popular assemblies have been abolished, 
a foreign senator, with the three conservators, still resides in the 
palace of the Capitol (84). The policy of the Caesars has been re- 
peated by the popes; and the bishop of Rome alTected to maintain 
the form of a republic, while he reigned with the absolute powers 
of a temporal, as well as a spiritual, monarch, 
conipirwj or 11 is an obvious truth, that the limes must be suited to extraor- 
a. P d.7Im, dinary characters, and that the genius of Cromwell' or Rctz might 
jmoarjs. now expire in obscurity. The political enthusiasm of Rienzi had 
exalted him to a throne; the same enthusiasm, in the next century, 
conducted his imitator to the gallows. The birth of Stephen Por- 
caro was noble, his reputation spotless : his tongue was armed with 
eloquence, his mind was enlightened with learning; and he aspired, 
beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free his country and immor- 
talise his name. The dominion of priests is most odious to a li- 
beral spirit: every scruple was removed by the recent knowledge of 
the fable and forgery of Constantine’s donation; Potrarch'was now 
the oracle of the Italians; and as often as Porcaro revolved the ode 
which describes the patriot and hero of Rome, he applied to himself 
the visions of the prophetic bard. His first trial of the popular feel- 
ings was at the funeral of Eugenius the Fourth : in an elaborate 
speech he called llie Romans to liberty and arms ; and they listened 
With apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was interrupted and answered 
by a grave advocate, who pleaded for tho church and state. By 
every law'' the seditious orator was guilty of treason; but the bene- 
volence of the new ponlitT, who viewed his character with pity and 
esteem, attempted by an .honourable office to convert the patriot 
into a friend. *Thc inflexible Roman returned from Anagni with 

(83) Statute alma Urbit Roma Aur tori late S. D. N. Grtgorii UTI, Ponf. Max. aSenatu Popu- 
loque Rom. rtformata et edila. Roma, 1580, in folio. The obsolete, repugnaut statute* of an- 
tiquity were confounded in live books, and Lucas Pxtos, a lawyer and antiquarian, was ap- 
pointed to act as the modern Tribouian. Yet 1 regret tbe old code, with the rugged crust of free- 
dom and barbarism. 

(84 j In my time (I76S), and in M. Grosley’s (Observations sur Tltalie, tom. ii. p. 361.}, tbe sena- 
tor ol Home was M. Hiclke, a noble Swede, ami a proselyte to tbe Catholic faith. Tbe pope's right 
• to appoint the senator and the conservator is implied, father than aflirmed, in the statutes. 
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an increase of reputation and zeal; and, on tljo first opportunity, 
the games of the place Navona, lip tried to inflame the casual dispute 
of some boys and mechanics into a general rising of the people. 
Yet the humane Nicholas was still averse to accept tho forfeit of his 
life; and the traitor was removed from the scene of temptation to 
Bologna, with a liberal allowance for his support, and the easy 
obligation of presenting himself each day before the governs- of the 
city. But Porcaro had learned from the younger Brutus, that with 
tyrants no faith or gratitude should be observed: the exile declaimed 
against the arbitrary sentence; a parly and a conspiracy were gra- 
dually formed : his nephew, a daring youth, assembled a band of 
volunteers ; and .on the appointed evening a feast was prepared at 
his house for the friends of the. republic. Their leader, who had 
escaped from Bologna, appeared among them in a robe of purple 
and gold: his voice, his countenance, his gestures, bespoke the 
man who had devoted his life or death to the glorious cause. In a 
studied oration, he expatiated on the motives and the means of their 
enterprise; tho name and liberties of Rome; tho sloth and- pride of 
their ecclesiastical tyrants; the active or passive consent of their 
fellow-citizens; three hundred soldiers, and four hundred exiles, 
long exercised in arms or in wrongs; the licence of revenge to edge 
their swords, and a million of ducats to reward their victory. It 
would be easy (he said), on tho next day, the festival of the Epi- 
phany, to seize the pope and his cardinals, before the doors, or at 
the altar, of St. Peter’s; to lead them in chains under the walls of 
St. Angelo; to extort by the threat of their instant death a surrender 
of the castle ; to ascend the vacant Capitol ; to ring the alarm-bell ; 
and to restore in a popular assembly the ancient republic of Rome. 
■While he triumphed, he was already betrayed. The senator, with 
a strong guard, invested the house : the nephew of Porcaro cut his 
way through the crowd; but the unfortunate Stephen was drawn 
from a chest, lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by three 
hours the execution of {iis design. After such manifest and repeated 
guilt, dven the mercy of Nicholas was silent. Porcaro, and nine of 
his accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of the sacraments; 
and, amidst the fears and invectives of the papal court, the Romans 
pitied, and almost applauded, these martyrs of their country (85). 
But their applause was mute, their pity ineffectual, their liberty 
for ever extinct; and, if they have since risen in a vacancy of the 


(85) Besides the curious, though concise, narrative oC Machiavel (Istorin Florenlina, 1. *i. Opere, 
tom. i. p. 510, 211. edit. I.ondra, 1747, in 4to.), the Porcarian conspiracy is reialcd in the Diary of 
Stephen Infessnra (Rer. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1134, 1195.), and in a separate tract by Leo Bap- 
tists Alberti (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. p. 600 — 614.) iLis amusing to compare the style and sentiment* 
of the eoorlier and citizen. Facinucprofcclo quo .... tuijue periculo horrihilius, neque attdacia 
delestabilios, neque crudelitate felrius, a quoquam perdjlissimo uspiam eicogitalum sit . * . . Per- 
detle U Tita quell' huomo da bene, e amatorc dello bene c libcrta di Roma. 
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throne or a scarcity of bread, sueh accidental tumults may be found 
in the bosom of the most abject servitude. jA .1 . 

Lutdiaord^n But the independence of the nobles, which was fomented by 
" , ofHomo. 1 '‘ discord, survived the freedom of the commons, which must be 
founded in union. A privilege of rapine and oppression was long 
maintained by the barons of Home; their houses were a fortress 
and a sanctuary : and the ferocious train of banditti and criminals 
whom they protected from the law, repaid the hospitality with the 
service of their swords and daggers. The private interest of the 
pontiffs, or their nephews, sometimes involved them in these do- 
mestic feuds. Under the reign of Sixtus the Fourth, Romo was 
distracted by the battles and sieges of the rival houses : after the 
conflagration of his palace, the peptonotary Colonna was tortured 
and beheaded; and Sgvelli, his captive friend, was murdered on 
tire spot, for refusing to join in the acclamations of the victorious 
Ursini (86). But the popes no longer trembled in the Vatican : 
they had strength to command, if they had resolution to claim, the. 
obedience of their subjects; and the strangers, who observed these 
partial disorders, admired the easy taxes and wise administration of 
the ecclesiastical slate (87) . • 

Thp pope. The spiritual Blunders of the Vatican depend on the force of 
’ll** opinion: and if that opinion be supplanted by reason or passion, 
Rome" 0( live sound may idly waste itself in the air; and the helpless priest 
isoo ale * 8 exposed to the brutal violence of a noble or a plebeian adversary. 
But after their return from Avignon, the keys of St. Peter were 
guarded by the sw ord of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by an 
impregnable citadel : the use of cannon is a powerful engine against 
popular seditions : a regular force of cavalry and iufanlry was en- 
listed under the banners of the pope: his ample revenues supplied 
the resources of war ; and, from the extent of his domain, he coutd 
bring down on a rebellious city an army of hostile neighbours and 
loyal subjects (88). Since the union of the duchies of Ferrara and 
Urbino, the ecclesiastical state extends fronj the Mediterranean to 
the Adriatic, and from the coniines of Maples to the banks of the 


(86) I be dixoidcTsof Home, which were much inflamed by the partiality of Sixtus I V.y are exposed) 
in the Diaries of two spectator*, Stephen Infcssura, and an anonymous citizen. See (to trouble* 
of the year 1484, and the death of the protocolary Colonna, in torn. in. P. ii p. 1083. 1158. 

(87) Eat toule la lerre do 1'eghae troublee pour cette par tub to (des Coloo net et de* Uniss), coma 
nous dirions Luce ct Grammont, ou en Holland? Houc et Caballao; et quand ce ne aeroit ce differ 
rend la terra do 1‘eglise aeroit la plus heureuse habitation pour lea sujeU, qui roil daoa tout le 
xnondc (car ill ne pa vent ni tallies ui guores autres chosea), et seroient toujours bicn conduits (car 
toujour* lea papes sent sages et bien conseiUes) ; mats tret sou vent en advient de grand* et cruels 
meurtre* el pillerie*. 

(88) By the economy of Sixtus T. the revenue of the. ecclesiastical stale was raised to two million* 
»nd a half of Roman crowns (Vila, tom. ii. p. 291—296} ; and so regular was the military establish 
meat, that in on? moolh Clement V1JI. could invade the duchy of Ferrara with three thousand 
borne and twenty thousand foot (tom- Ui. p. 64.). Since that time (A. D. 1567), the papal arm* 
are happily rusted; but the revenue must have gained some nominal increase.* 


* On the financial measures of Sixtus V. ace Ranke, Die Romixchen Pap*le, i. p. 459 — M. 
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Po; and as early as Iho sixteenth century, the greater part of that 
spacious and fruitful country acknowledged the lawful claims and 
temporal sovereignty of the Roman pontilTs. Their claims were 
readily deduced from the genuine, or fabulous, donations of the 
darker ages: the successive steps of their final settlement would 
engage us too far in the transactions of'Italy, and even of Europe; 
the crimes of Alexander the Sixth, the martial o|>erations of Julius 
the Second, and the liberal policy of Leo the Tenth, a theme which 
has been adorned by the pens of the noblest historians of the 
times (89). In the first period of their conquests, till the expedition 
of Charles the Eighth, the popes might successfully wrestle with the 
adjacent princes and states, whose military force was equal, or in- 
ferior, to their own. hut. as soon as the monarchs of France, Ger- 
many, and Spain, contended with gigantic arms for the dominion 
of ltiily, they supplied with art the deficiency of strength; and con- 
cealed, in a labyrinth of wars and treaties, their aspiring views, 
and the immortal hope of chasing the Barbarians beyond the Alps. 
The nice balance of the Vatican was often subverted by the soldiers 
of the North and West, who were united under the standard of 
Charles the Fifth : the feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement the 
Seventh exposed his person and dominions to the conqueror; and 
Rome was abandoned seven months to a lawless army, more cruel 
and rapacious than the Colhs and Vandals (90). After this severe 
lesson, the popes contracted their ambition, w hich was almost sa- 
tisfied, resumed the character of a common parent, and abstained 
from all o (Tensive hostilities, except in. an hasty quarrel, when the 
vicar of Christ and the Turkish Sultan were armed at the same time 
against tlic kingdom of Naples (91). The French and Germans at 
length withdrew from the field of liattle : Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the sea-coast of Tuscany, were firmly possessed hv the 
Spaniards; and it became their interest to maintain the peace and 
dependence of Italy, which continued almost without disturbance 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the opening of the eighteenth 
century. The Vatican was swayed and protected by the religious 
policy of the Catholic king: his prejudice and interest disposed him 
in eveiy dispute to support the prince against the people; and 

(99) More especially by Gttioctonlmi and Marhiarel ; in tbe general bielory of (he former, in tbe 
Florentine bulory, iho Prince, and tbe ppliticabdiscourse* of ibo biter. Tbeae, with tbeir worthy 
nceewors, Fra-Psolo end Davila, Were justly esteemed tbe first liiMoriao* of modern languages, 
till, in tbe present age, Scotland nrow, to dispute tbe print with Italy bersell. 

(90) In tbe hiatory of the Gothic sic£\ I bare cornered the Barbarians with the subjects of 
Charles V. (Yol. iv. p. 78—79.) ; an anticipation, which, like that of the Tar Ur conquests, 1 in- 
dulged with the lew scruple, a* I could scarcely hope to reach tbe coaclfttioa ol my work. 

(91) The ambitious and feeble hostilities of tbe Caraffa pope, Paul IV., may be seen in Thoanua 
(1. xvi— xviii.) and Giaononc (tom. iv. p. U9-I63.). Those Catholic bigots, Philip II. and the 
duke of Alva, presumed tot separate the Roman prince from the vicar of Christ ; yet the holy cha- 
racter , which would bare sanctified his votary, was decently applied to protect his defeat.* 


• Bat compare Ranke, Die Bom b chs n Papste, I. f 969. — ■« 
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instead of the encouragement, the aid, and the asylum, which they 
obtained from the adjacent states, the friends of liberty, or the ene- 
mies of law, were enclosed on all sides within the iron circle of 
despotism. The long habits of obedience and education subdued 
the turbulent spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome. The ba- 
rons forgot the .arms and factions of their ancestors, and insensibly ’ 
became the servants of luxury and government. Instead of main- 
taining a crowd of tenants and followers, the produce of their estates 
was consumed in the private expenses, which multiply the pleasures, 
and diminish the power, of the lord (92). The Colonna and Ursini 
vied with each other in the decoration of their palaces and chapels ; 
and their antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the sudden 
opulence of the papal families. In Rome the voice of freedom 
and discord is no longer heard ; and, instead or the foaming torrent, 
a smooth and stagnant lake reflects the image of idleness and ser- 
vitude. % - jif:,-.- 

The A Christian, a philosopher (93), apd a patriot, will be equally 
Bownmeoi! scandalised hy the temporal kingdom of the clergy; and the local 
majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls and triumphs, 
may seqpi to embitter the sense, and aggravate the shame, of her 
slavery. If we calmly weigh the. merits and defects of the eccle- 
siastical government, it may be praised in its present state, as a 
mild, decent, and tranquil system, exempt from the dangers of a 
minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses of luxury, and the ca- 
lamities ofnvar. But these advantages are overbalanced by a fre- 
quent, perhaps a septennial, election of a sovereign, .who is seldom 
a native of the country : the reign of a young statesman of three- 
score, in tjie decline of his life and abilities, without hope to accom- 
plish, and without children to inherit, the labours of his transitory 
reign. The successful candidate is drawn from the church, and 
even the convent ; from the mode of education and life the most 
adverse to reason, humanity, and freedom. In the 'trammels of 
a servile faith, he has learned to believe because it is absurd, to re- 
vere all that is contemptible, and to despise whatever might deserve 
the esteem of a rational being ; to punish error as a crime, to reward 
mortification and celibacy as the first of virtues ; to place th£ saints 
of the kalendar (94) above the heroes of Rome and the sages of 
Athens; and to consider the missal, or the crucifix, as more useful 
instruments than the plough or the loom. In the office of nuncio. 


(W) This gradual change of manners and expense is admirably explained by Dr. Adam Smith 
(Wealth of Naiion«, toI. i. p. 495— 504 }, who prove*, perhaps too severely, that the most salutary 
offer® have flowed from the meanest and most selfish causes. 

(93) Mr. Bane (Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 389 ) loo hastily concludes, that If the civil and eccle- 
siastical power* be united in the same person, it is of little moment whether be be styled prince or 
prelat®, since the temporal character will always predominate. 

(94) A l’rotestant may disdain the unworthy preference of St. Francis or St. Dominic, but he will 
not rashly condemn the zeal or judgment of Sixtus V. who placed the statues of tbc apostles, St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, ou the vacant columns of Trajan and Antonine. 
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or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire some knowledge of the 
world, but the primitive stain will adhere to his mind and man- 
ners : from study and experience he may suspect the mystery of his 
profession ; but the sacerdotal artist will imbibe some portion of the 
bigotry which he inculcates. The genius of Sixtus the Fifth (95) Sina«v. 
burst from the gloom of a Franciscan cloister. In a reign of five isu— om. 
years, he exterminated the outlaws and banditti, abolished the pro- 
fane sanctuaries of Rome (96), formed a naval and military force, 
restored and emulated the monuments of antiquity, and after a li- 
beral use and large increase of the revenue, left five millions of 
crowns in the castle of St. Angelo. But his justice w as sullied with 
cruelty, his activity was prompted by the ambition of conquest : 
after his decease, the abuses revived; the treasure was dissipated; 
he entailed on posterity thirty-five new taxes and the venality of 
offices; and, after his death, his statue was demolished by an un- 
grateful, or an injured, people (97). The wild and original cha-‘ 
racter of Sixtus the Fifth stands alone in the series of the pontiffs : 
the maxims and effects of their temporal government may be col- 
lected from the positive and comparative view of the arts and phi- 
losophy, the agriculture and trade, the wealth and population, of 
the ecclesiastical state. For myself, it is my wish to depart in cha- 
rity with all mankind, nor am I willing, in these last moments, to 
offend even the pope and clergy of Rome (98). 


(95) A wandering Italian, Gregorio Leti, has given the Vila di Sislo-Quinlo (Amslel. 1731, 3 vols. 
in l2mo.), a copious and amusiDg work, bul which docs uol command our absolute confidence. Tcft 
the character of the man, and the principal facts, are supported by the annals of Spondanua and 
Muratori (A. D. 1585—1590), and the contemporary history of the great Thuanus (I. lxxxii. c. 1, 2. 
1. Ixxxiv. c. 10. I. c. c. 8.).* 

(96) These privileges! places, the quartieri or franchises, were adopted from the Roman nobles 
by the foreign ministers. Julius 11. had once abolished ihc abominandum et dc testa nd ura franchi- 
tiarum hujtumndi nomcn ; and alter Sixtus V. they again revived. I cannot discern either the jus- 
tice or magnanimity of Louis XIV. who, in 1687, sent his ambassador, the marquis de Lavardio, to 
Borne, with an armed force of a thousand officers, guards, and domestics, to maiulain this iuiqui-v 
Unis claim, and insult pope Innocent XI. in the heart of his capital (Vita di Sisto V. tom. iii. p. 260 
— 278. Muratori, Anoali d’llalia, tom. xv. p. 494 — 496. and Voltaire, Sicde dc Louis XIV. tom. U. 
c. 14. p. 58, 59.). 

(97) This outrage produced a decree, which was inscribed on marble, and placed in the Capitol. 
It is expressed in a style of manly simplicity and freedom : Si quit, sive privatus, she magistratum 
germs dc collocanda n'oo pontifici slatnd mentionem facerc ausil, legitimo S. P. Q. R. decrelo in 
perpeluum infamis et publicorum munerum expers esio. MDXC. meusc Augusto (Vila di Sisto V. 
tom. iii. p. 469-]. I believe that this decree is still observed, and I know that every monarch who 
deserves a statue should himself impose the prohibition. 

(98) The histories of the church, Italy, and Christendom, have contributed to the chapter which 
I now conclude, lit the original Lives of the Popes, we often discover the city and republieof 
Rome ; and the events of the xivlh and xvih centuries are preserved in the rude and domestic chro- 
nicles which I have carefully inspected, and shall recapitulate iu the order of lime. 

1. Mou ablest hi (Ludovici Boucomilis) Fragmcnta Aunalium Roman. A. D. 1328, in the Script ores 
Rerura I la lion ruin of Muratori, tom. xii. p. 525. N. B. The credit of this fragment is somewhat 
hurt by a singular interpolation, in which the author relates his own death at the age of 113 
years. 

2. Fragments Historic Roman® (vulgo Thomas Forlifiocc®), in Romans Dialecto vulgari (A. D. 


• The industry of M. Ranke has discovered lb© romaoces. See also M. Ranke’s Observations on 
document, a kind of scaodalous chronicle of the the Life of Sixtus, by Tcmpcsli, b. Hi. p. 317. 
time, from which Leti wrought up his amusing 324. — M. 

vui. 19 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


Prospect of llie Ruins of Rome in the Fifteenth Century. — Four Causes of Decay and 
Desiruetion. — Example of the Coliseum. — Renovation of the City. — Conclusion of 
She whole Work. 

Yiew and In the last days of pope Eugenius the Fourth,* two of his ser- 
pKTr™ vants, the learned Poggius (1) and a friend ascended the Capitoline 
thcSapiwiiae jjiu* re posed themselves among the ruins of columns and temples; 
a. d. mm and viewed from that commanding spot the wide and various pros- 
pect of desolation (2). The place and the object gave ample scope 
for moralising on the vicissitudes of fortune, which spares neither 
man nor the proudest of his works, which buries empires and cities 
in a common grave ; and it was agreed, that in proportion to her 
former greatness, the fall of Rome was the more awful and deplor- 
able. “ Her primeval state, such as she might appear in a remote 
« age, when Evander entertained the stranger of Troy (3), has 


1327 — >354, in Muratori, Antiquitat. medii iBvi Italia-., lorn. iii. p. 247— 548.) : the authentic 

groundwork of the kUorj of Ricnii. 

3, Drlphini (GenUlift) Diarium Romanum (A. D. 1370—1410], in the Reran Ttalicarum, tom. iH. 
P. ii. p 846. 

4. Antonii (Petri) Diariam Rom. (A. D. 1404 — 1417), tom. xxiv. p. 969. 

* 5. Petroni (Paoli) Miscellanea Historiea Romani (A. D. 1433—1446), tom. xxiv. p. 1101. 

0. Volaterrani [Jacob.] Diarium Rom. (A. D. 1477—1484), torn, xxiii. p. 81. 

7. Anonym! Diarium Urbis Roma* {A. D. 1481 — 1492], tom. iii. P. ii. p. 1069. 

8. Tofi mil raj (Stephaui) Diarium Romanom (A. D. 1294, or 1378 — 14941, torn. ill. P. ii. p. 1109. 

9. Iliftoria Arcana Alrxandri VI. me Excerpta cx Diario Joh. Burcardi (A. D. 1492 — 1503], edit* a 
Godefr. Gulielm. Leibuizio, Hanover, 1697, in 4to. The large and valuable Journal of Barcard 
might be completed from the MSS. in different libraries of Italy and Prance [M. de Foncemagne, 
in the Memoires do I'Acad. des Inscrip, tom. xvii. p. 597 — 606.). 

Except the last, all these fragments and diaries are inserted In the Collection* of Wuratori, my guide 
and master in the history of Italy. His country, and the public, are indebted to him for the follow- 
ing work* on that subject : I. Rerun* I talicarum Scriploret (A. D. 500 — 1500], quorum potusima 
part nunc primmm in lucem prodit , &c. xxviii vds. in folio, Milan, 1723—1738, 1751. A volume 
of chronological and alphabetical table* is still wanting as a key to this great work, which is yet in 
a disorderly and defectiTc state. 2. Antiquitatn Italia medii ,fri, vi voU. in folio, Milan, 1738 — 
1743, in Ixxv enrious dissertation*, on the manner*, government, religion, die. of the Italians of the 
darker ages, with a large supplement of charters, chronicles, die. 3. Diiitrttuioni sopra U Antiquita 
Italian* , iii volt. in 4to, Milano, 1751, a free version by the author, which may be quoted with the 
same confidence as the Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. dnne/i <TItalia, xv iii vols. in octavo, Mi- 
lan. 1753 — 1756, a dry, though accurate and useful, abridgment of the history of Italy from the 
birth of Christ to the middle of the xviiith century. S. Dell' Antidiita Ettmtc ed Italiane, ii vnts. 
in folio, Modena, 1717, 1740. In the history of this illustrious race, the parent of our Brunswick 
kings, the critic is not seduced by the loyalty or gratitude of the subject. In all his works, Mura- 
tori approves himself a diligent and laborious writer, who aspires above the prejudices of a Catholic 
priest. He was bom in the year 1672, and died in the year 1750, after passing near sixty years In 
the libraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del Proposto Ludovico Antonio Muratori, by his nephew 
and successor Gian. Francesco Soli Muratori, Veneria, 1756, in 4to). 

(1) I have already (not. 50, 51. on chap, bcv.) mentioned ihe age, character, and writings of 
Poggius ; and |>anicalariy noticed the date of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of fortune. 

(2) Cooiedimns in ipais Tarpeic arris minis, pone ingens porta* cujusdara, nt polo, templi, m ar- 
um mi m limen, plurimasque passim confractas adorn nas, unde magna cx parte prospectus urbil 
patet (p. 5.). 

(3) Aineid will. 97 — 369. This ancient picture, so artfully introduced, and so exquisitely finished, 

* It should he pope Martin the Fifth. See Gibbon's own note, ch. Ixv. note 51. ; and llohho—r. 
Illustrations of Childe Harold, p. 155.— M. 


* 
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“ been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This Tarpeian rock was 
“ then a savage and solitary thicket: in the time of the poet, it was 
“ crowned with the golden roofs of a temple; the temple is over- 
“ thrown, the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has ac- 
** complished her revolution, and the sacred ground is again disfi- 
“ gured with thorns and brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on 
“ which we sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 
“ citadel of the earth, the terror of kings; illustrated by the foot- 
“ steps of so many triumphs, enriched with the spoils and tributes 
“ of so many nations. This spectacle of the world, how is it fallen ! 

“ how changed I how defaced I the path of victory is obliterated by 
“ vines, and the benches of the senators are concealed by a dung- 
“ hill. Cast your eyes on the Palatine hill, and seek among the 
“ shapeless and enormous fragments, the marble theatre, the obe- 
“ lisks, the colossal statues, the porticoes of Nero’s palace: survey 
“ the other hills of the city, the vacant space is interrupted only 
** by ruins and gardens. The forum of the Roman people, where 
“ they assembled to enact their laws and elect their magistrates, 

“ is now enclosed for the cultivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open 
“ for the reception of swine and buffaloes. The public and private 
“ edifices, that were founded for eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and 
“ broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant; 'and the ruin is the 
“ more visible, from the stupendous relics that have survived the 
“ injuries of time and fortune (4).” 

These relics are minutely described by Poggius, one of the first bii 
who raised his eyes from the monuments of legendary, to those of Bf 

classic, superstition (5). 1. Besides a bridge, an arch, a sepulchre, 
and the pyramid of Cestius, he could discern, of the age of the re- 
public, a double row of vaults, in the salt-office of the Capitol, 
which were inscribed with the name and munificence of Catuius. 

2. Eleven temples were visible in some degree, from the perfect 
form of the Pantheon, to the three arches and a marble column of 
the tcmplo of Peace, which Vespasian erected after the civil wars 
and the Jewish triumph. 3. Of the number, which he rashly de- 
fines, of seven thermce, or public baths, none were sufficiently en- 
tire to represent the use and distribution of the several parts : but 
those of Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla still retained the titles 
of the founders, and astonished the curious spectator, who, in ob- 
serving their solidity and extent, the variety of marbles, the size 
and multitude of the columns, compared the labour and expense 

must have been highly interesting to an inhabitant of Rome; and our early studies allow us to 
sympathise in the feelings of a Roman. 

(4) Capitolium adeo .... immutatum nt vines} in senatormn subsellia successerint, stercorum 
ac purgamentonun receptaculum factum. Hospice ad Palatinom monlem .... vast a mdera .... 
caeteros colies pcrlustra omnia vacua asdiiiciis, minis vineisque opplcla conspicies (Poggius de Va- 
rietal. Fortume, p. 21.). 

(5) See Poggius, p. 8 — 22. 
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■with the use and importance. Of the baths of Constantine, of 
Alexander, of Domitian, or rather of Titus, some vestige might yet 
be found, h. The triumphal arches of Titus, Severus, and Con- 
stantine, were entire, both the structure and the inscriptions ; a 
falling fragment was honoured with the name of Trajan; and two 
arches, then extant, in the Flaminian way, have been ascribed to 
the baser memory of Faustina and Gallienus.* 5. After the wonder 
of the Coliseum, Poggius might have overlooked a small amphi- 
theatre of brick, most probably for the use of the praetorian camp: 
the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey were occupied in a great 
measure by public and private buildings; and in the Circus, Ago- 
nalis and Maximus, little more than the situation and the form 
could be investigated. 6. The columns of Trajan and Antonine were 
still erect; but the Egyptian obelisks were broken or buried. A 
people of gods and heroes, the workmanship of art, was reduced to 
one equestrian figure of gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of 
which the most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 7. The two mausoleums or sepulchres of Augustus and 
Hadrian could not totally be lost; but the former was only visible 
as a mound of earth ; and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo, had 
acquired the name and appearance of a modern fortress. With the 
addition of some separate and nameless columns, such were the 
remains of the ancient city: for the marks of a more recent struc- 
ture might be detected in the walls, which formed a circumference 
of ten miles, included three hundred and seventy-nine turrets, and 
opened into the country by thirteen gates, 
cradnai This melancholy picture was drawn above nine hundred years 
®fl pr the fall of the Western empire, and even of the' Gothic king- 
dom of Italy. A long period of distress and anarchy,, in which 
empire, and arts, and riches, had migrated from the banks of tho 
Tiber, was incapable of restoring or adorning the city; and, as all 
that is human must retrograde if it do not advance, every succes- 
sive age must have hastened the ruin of the works of antiquity. 
To measure the progress of decay, and to ascertain, at each sera, 
the state of each edifice, would be an endless and a useless labour; 
and I shall content myself with two observations, which will intro- 
duce a short inquiry into the general causes and effects. 1. Two 
hundred years before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an anony- 
mous writer composed a description of Home (6). His ignorance 


(6) Liber de If irabilibns Rom;e, ei Regis tro Nicolai Cardinal:* dc Arragonia, in Bihliotheca St. Isi- 
dori Armario IV. No. 69. This treatise, with some short hut pertinent notes, has been published 
by Mnntfaucon (Diarium Italicnm, p. *2i>3 — -301 who thus delivers his own critical opinion s Scrip- 
tor xiiirni tirciler sxculi, at ibidem nolatur ; antiquarix rci imperilus ct, ut ab illo aevo, nugis et 


* One was in the Via Nomcntana; cst alter p. 154. Roggio likewise mentions the building 
practerea Gallieoo principi dicalus, at super- which Gibbon ambiguously says he “ might hava 
scriplio iodicat, Via flomenlana. Ilobbouse, 14 overlooked.'' — M. 
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may repeat the same objects under strange and fabulous names. 
Yet this barbarous topographer had eyes and ears ; he could ob- 
serve the visible remains; he could listen to the tradition of the 
people; and he distinctly enumerates seven theatres, eleven baths, 
twelve arches, and eighteen palaces, of which many had disappeared 
before the time of Poggius. It is apparent, that many stalely mo- 
numents of antiquity survived till a late period (7), and that tho 
principles of destruction acted with vigorous and increasing energy 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 2. The same reflection 
must be applied to the three last ages; and we should vainly seek 
the Scplizonium of Severus (8) ; which is celebrated by Petrarch and 
the antiquarians of the sixteenth century. "While the Roman edi- 
fices were still entire, the first blows, however weighty and impe- 
tuous, were resisted by the solidity of the mass and the harmony 
of the parts; but the slightest touch would precipitate the fragments 
of arches and columns, that already nodded to their fall. 

After a diligent inquiry, I can discern four principal causes of the 
ruin of Rome, which continued to operate in a period of more than 
a thousand years. I. The injuries of time and nature. II. The 
hostile attacks of the Barbarians and Christians. 111. The use and 
abuse of the materials. And, IV. The domestic quarrels of the 
Romans. 

I. The art of man is able to construct monuments far more per- 
manent than the narrow span of his own existence : yet these mo- 
numents, like himself, are perishable and frail ; and in the bound- 
less annals of time, his life and his labours must equally be mea- 
sured as a fleeting moment. Of a simple and solid ediflee, it is not 
easy however to circumscribe the duration. As the wonders of 
ancient days, the pyramids {9} attracted the curiosity of the an- 
cients : an hundred generations, the leaves of autumn (10), have 
dropt into the grave ; and after the fall of the Pharaohs and Ptole- 
mies, the Caesars and caliphs, the same pyramids stand erect and 
unshaken above the floods of the Nile. A complex figure of various 
and minute parts is more accessible to injury and decay; and the 
silent lapse of time is often accelerated by hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, by Gres and inundations. The air and earth have doubt- 

anllibot fabellis referlus : ted, quia monumenla, qiue iis temporibns Ronur supcreranl pro modulo 
recenset, nou parum inde lucis muiuabitur qui Rumauis autiquitatibus iadagaodit operam navabit 

(p. 283.). 

(7) The Pere Mabillon (Analecta, tom. iv. p. 502.) has published an anonymous pilgrim of the ixth 
century, who, in bis visit round the churches and holy places of Rome, touches ou several build- 
ings, especially porticoes, which had disappeared before the xiiilh century. 

(8) On the Septizouium, see the Memoires sur lYtrarquc (tom. i. p. 325.), Donatos (p. 338.), and 
Kardiui (p. 117. 414.}. 

(0) The age of the pyramids is remote and unknown, since Diodorus Siculus ( tom. i. 1. i. c. 44. 
p. 72.) is unable to decide whether they were constructed 1000, or 3400, yean before the clxxxlh 
Olympiad. Sir John Marsham's contracted scale of the Egyptian dynasties would fix them about 
2000 years before Christ ( Canon. Citron icus, p. 47.), 

(10) See the speech of Glaucus in the Iliad (Z. 146.). This natural but melancholy image is fami- 
liar to llomer. 
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less been shaken ; and the lofly turrets of Rome have tottered from 
their foundations ; but the seven hills do not appear to be placed on 
the great cavities of the globe; nor has the city, in any age, been 
exposed to the convulsions of nature, which, in the climate of An- 
tioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled in a few moments the works 
Sr«; of ages into dust. Fire is the most powerful agent of life and 
death : the rapid mischief may be kindled and propagated by the 
industry or negligence of mankind ; and every period of the Roman 
annals is marked by the repetition of similar calamities. A memo- 
rable conflagration, the guilt or misfortune of Nero’s reign, conti- 
nued, though with unequal fury, either six or nine days (11). In- 
numerable buildings, crowded in close and crooked streets, supplied 
perpetual fuel for the flames; and when they ceased, four only of 
the fourteen regions were left entire ; three were totally destroyed, 
and seven were deformed by the relics of smoking and lacerated edi- 
fices (12). In the full meridian of empire, the metropolis arose with 
fresh beauty from her ashes ; yet the memory of the old deplored 
their irreparable losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, 
the monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity. In the days of 
distress and anarchy, every wound is mortal, every fall irre- 
trievable; nor can the damage be restored either by the public care 
of government, or the activity of private interest. Yet two causes 
may be alleged, which render the calamity of fire more destructive 
to a flourishing than a decayed city. 4. The more combustible 
materials of brick, timber, and metals, are first melted or con- 
sumed ; but the flames may play without injury or effect on the 
naked walls, and massy arches, that have been despoiled of their 
ornaments. 2. It is among the common and plebeian habitations, 
that a mischievous spark is most easily blown to a conflagration ; 
but as soon as they arc devoured, the greater edifices which have 
resisted or escaped, are left as so many islands in a state of solitude 
BQodiUooi. and safety. From her situation, Rome is exposed to the danger of 
frequent inundations. Without excepting the Tiber, the rivers 
that descend from either side of the Apennine have a short and ir- 
regular course; a shallow stream in the summer heats; an impe- 
tuous torrent, when it is swelled in the spring or winter, by the Tall 
of rain, and the melting of the snows. When the current is repel- 
led from the sea by adverse winds, when the ordinary bed is inad- 


(1!) The learning and criticism of M. del Vigoolei (llistoire Critique de la Rcpuldique. des Lettrea, 
torn. viii. p. 74 — 118. ix. p. 172 — 187.) dates the lire of Rome from A. I). 64, July 19. and the sub- 
sequent persecution of the Christian* from November 15. of the same year. 

(12} Quippc in regiones qualuordccmi Roma dividilnr, quarurn quatuor integrx manthant. Ires 
solo leuni deject® : septem reliqui* pauca lectnrom vestigia supererant, laccra ct semiusta. Among 
the old relics that were irreparably lost, Tacitus enumerates the temple of the moon of Servius Tul- 
lius; the fauc and altar consecrated by Evander prmcati Herculi ; toe temple of Jupiter Stator, a 
tow of Romulus ; the jolace of Numa ; the temple of Vesta cum Penalibus populi Romani, lie then 

deplore* the opes tot victoriU qua* it® el Graecarnm artium decora mulla qua; scniorca in e ini- 

neraut, quae re pa ran nequibaul (Annal. xv. 40, 41.). 
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equate to the weight of waters, they rise above the banka, and 
overspread, without limits or control, the plains and cities of the 
adjacent country. Soon after the triumph of the first Punic war 
the Tiber was increased by unusual rains; and the inundation, 
surpassing all former measure of time and place, destroyed all the 
buildings that were situate below the hills of Rome. According to 
the variety of ground, the same mischief was produced by different 
means ; and the edifices were either swept away by the sudden im- 
pulse, or dissolved and undermined by the long continuance of the 
flood (13). Under the reign of Augustus, the same calamity was 
renewed : the lawless river overturned the palaces and temples on 
its banks (14) ; and, after the labours of the emperor in cleansing 
and widening the bed that was encumbered with ruins (15), the vi- 
gilance of his successors was exercised by similar dangers and de- 
signs. The project of diverting into new channels the Tiber itself, 
or some of the dependent streams, was long opposed by supersti- 
tion and local interests (16) ; nor did the use compensate the toil 
and cost of the tardy and imperfect execution. The servitude of 
rivers is the noblest and most important victory which man has 
obtained over the licentiousness of nature (17) ; and if such were 
the ravages of the Tiber under a firm and active government, what 
could oppose, or who can enumerate, the injuries of the city, after 
the fall of the Western empire? A remedy was at length produced 
by the evil itself : the accumulation of rubbish and the earth, that 
has been washed down from the hills, is supposed to have elevated 
the plain of Rome, fourteen or fifteeen feet, perhaps, above the an- 
cient level (18) ; and the modern city is less accessible to the attacks 
of the river (19). 

(13) A. U. C. 507, repentina subversio ipsius Books pravcnit triumphum Romaooram.... diverse 
ignium aqaarumque claries pene absnmscro urbcm. Nam Tiber is iosolilis auctus itnbnbus et ultra 
opiuioDctn, vcl d m i u rm t aid vel magnitudiuc redundaus, omnia Bonuc aoditicia in piano posila de- 
Icvit. Diverse qu&litates locorotn ad unam convenere peruicicm ; quoniam et qua) seguinr inun- 
dalio tcnuit madefaCta dlssolvit, ct qua; cursus torreotia invcuit impul&a dejccit ( Orosias, Hist. 1. iv. 
C II. p. 244. edit. Havercnmp). Yet we may observe, that it is the plan and study of the Christian 
apologist to magnify the calamities of the Pagan world. 

(14) Vidimus flavum Tibcrira, retortis 
Lit lore Elrusco vioU-utcr ondis. 

Ire dejoctum monutnrota Regis 

Teinplaque Vesta;. (Uorat. Cano. I. 2.) 

If the palace of Numa, and temple of Vesta, were thrown down in Horace's time, what was con- 
sumed of those buildings by Nero’s lire could hardly deserve the epithets of veiusiissima or iooorrupta. 

(15) Ad coerccndas inuodaliooes alveum Tibcris laxavil, ac ivpurgavit, coinplutuui olim ruderi- 
bus, et aoditicioruui prolapsionibus coarctatum ( Suetonius in Auguslo, c. 30.). 

(16) Tacitus ( Annal. i. 79.) reports the petitions of the different towns of Italy to the senate 
•gainst tbe measure; and we may applaud the progress of reason. On a similar occasion, local 
interests would undoubtedly be consnkod : but an English House of Commons would reject with 
contempt the arguments of superstition, “ that nature had assigned to the rivers their proper 
44 course,” die. 

(17) Sec tbe tfpnqucs dc la Nature of the eloquent and philosophic Button. His picture of Guyana, 
in South America, is that of a new and savage land, in which the waters are abandoned to them- 
selves, without being regulated by human iudustry (p. 212. 561. quarto edition). 

(18) In his Travels in Italy, Mr. Addison (his works, vol. ii. p. 98. Baikervi lie's edition ) has 
observed this curious and unquestionable fact. 

(19) Yet in modern times, the Tiber has sometimes damaged the city, and in tbe years 1530, 
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II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who impute the de- 
struction of the Roman monuments to the Goths and the Christians, 
have neglected to inquire how far they were animated by an hos- 
tile principle, and how far they possessed the means and the leisure 
to satiate their enmity. In the preceding volumes of this History, 
I have described the triumph of barbarism and religion ; and I can 
only resume, in a few words, their real or imaginary connection 
with the ruin of ancient Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, 
a pleasing romance, that the Goths and Vandals sallied from Scan- 
dinavia, ardent to avenge the flight of Odin (20); to break the 
chains, and to chastise tire oppressors, of mankind; that they 
wished to burn the records of classic literature, and to found their 
national architecture on the broken members of the Tuscan and 
Corinthian orders. But in simple truth, the northern conquerors 
were neither sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently refined, to enter- 
tain such aspiring ideas of destruction and revenge. The shepherds 
of Scythia and Germany had been educated in the armies of the 
empire, whose discipline they acquired, and whose weakness they 
invaded : with the familiar use of the Latin tongue, they had learned 
to reverence the name and titles of Rome ; and, though incapable 
of emulating, they were more inclined to admire, than to abolish, 
the arts and studies of a brighter period. In the transient posses- 
sion of a rich and unresisting capital, the soldiers of Alaric and 
Genseric were stimulated by the passions of a victorious army; 
amidst the wanton indulgence of lust or cruelty, portable wealth 
was the object of their search ; nor could they derive either pride or 
pleasure from the unprofitable reflection, that. they had battered to 
the ground the works of the consuls and Caesars. Their moments 
were indeed precious; the Goths evacuated Rome on the sixth (21), 
the Vandals on the fifteenth, day (22) ; and, though it be far more 
difficult to build than to destroy, their hasty assault would have 
made a slight impression on the solid piles of antiquity. We may 
remember, that both Alaric and Genseric affected to spare the build- 
ings of the city; that they subsisted in strength and beauty under 
the auspicious government of Theodoric (23) ; and that the moinen- 


1557, 1598, the Annals of Maratori record three mischievous and memorable inundations {tom. xiv. 
p. 268. 429. tom. xv. p. 99, 4c.J.* 

(201 1 l*kc this opportunity of declaring, that, in the conne of twelve years, I have forgotten, 
or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph to Sweden, which 1 never very seriously believed 
( Vol. i. p. 221.). The Goths are apparently Germans : but all beyond Cxsar and Tacitus is dark 
ness or fable, in the antiquities o( Germany. 

(21) History of the Decline, &c. Vol. IV. p. 79. 

(») — - — Vol. IV. p. 212. 

(2J) — — — Vol. V. p. 17-19. 


* The level of the Tiber was at one time sup- position. See a brief, hut satisfactory, statement 
posed to be considerably raised : recent investi- of the question hi Bunseu and Plainer, Roma 
gallons seem to be conclusive against this sup- Beschreibung, vol. i. p. 29.— M. 
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lary resentment of Totila (24) was disarmed by bis own temper and 
the advice of his friends and enemies. From these innocent Bar- 
barians, the reproach may be transferred to the Catholics of Rome. 

The statues, altars, and houses, of the daemons, were an abomina- 
tion in their eyes; and in the absolute command of the city, they 
might labour with zeal and perseverance to erase the idolatry of 
their ancestors. The demolition of the temples in the East (25) af- 
fords to them an example of conduct, and to us an argument of be- 
lief; and it is probable, that a portion of guilt or merit may be 
imputed with justice to the Roman proselytes. Yet their abhor- 
rence was confined to the monuments of heathen superstition ; and 
the civil structures that were dedicated to the business or pleasure 
of society might be preserved without injury or scandal. The 
change of religion was accomplished, not by a popular tumult, but 
by the decrees of the emperors, of the senate, and of time. Of the 
Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome were commonly the most 
prudent and least fanatic; nor can any positive charge be opposed 
to the meritorious acts of saving and converting the majestic struc- 
ture of the Pantheon (26).* 

III. The value of any object that supplies the wants or pleasures hi. «« u» 
of mankind is compounded of its substance and its form, of the raa- ihcmiicoau. 
tcrials and the manufacture. Its price must depend on the number 
of persons by whom it may be acquired and used ; on the extent of 
the market ; and consequently on the ease or difficulty of remote 
exportation, according to the nature of the commodity, its local si- 
tuation, and the temporary circumstances of the world. The Bar- 
barian conquerors of Rome usurped in a moment the toil and trea- 
sure of successive ages ; but, except the luxuries of immediate con- 
sumption, they must view without desire all that could not be 
removed from the city in the Gothic waggons or the fleet of the 
Vandals (27). Gold and silver were the first objects of their 
avarice; as in every country, and in the smallest compass, they 
represent the most ample command of live industry and posses- 

(24] History of the Decline, &c. Vol. Y. p. 201. 203. 

(25) — — — Yol. Y. c. xiTiii. p. 345—351. 

(26] Eodcra tempore petiit a Phocate priocipe lemplum, quod appellalur Pantheon, io quo fecit 
eectesiam Sanctae Maria? semper Virginia, cl omnium martyrum ; in qua ecclesiao priuceps mult* 
bona obtulil (Anastasias vcl potius Liber Pontificalis in Bonifacio IV. in Muratori, Script, ncrum 
Jlalirarum, lorn. iii. P. i. p. 135.). According lo the anonymous writer in Monlfancon, the 
Pantheoo had been vowed by Agrippa lo Cybele and Neptune, and Neptune, and was dedicated 
by Boniface IV. on the calends of November, to the Virgin, qu* es mater omnium sanctorum 
(p. 297,298.). 

(27) Ftamiuiu* Vacc.i ( apud Moutfaucon. p. 155, 156. His Memoir is likewise printed, p. 21. at 
the end of ihe Roma Anlica of Nardiui), and several Romans, doctrina graves, were persuaded that 
the Goths buried their treasures at Rome, and bequeathed the secret marks Gliis nepotibusque. Ho 
relates some anecdotes to prove, that, in his own time, these places were visited and rifled by the 
Transalpine pilgrims, the heirs of the Gothic conquerors. 


* The popes, nnder the dominion of the fro- disposing of the buildings and monuments of the 
peror and of the exarchs, according to Feas’s city according to their own will. Bunsen and 
juat observation, did not possess the power of Plainer, voi. i. p. 241.— M. 
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sions of mankind. A vase or a statue of those precious metals 
might tempt the vanity of some Barbarian chief; but the grosser 
multitude, regardless of the form, was tenacious only of the sub- 
stance; and the melted ingots might be readily divided and stamped 
into the current coin of the empire. The less active or less fortu- 
nate robbers were reduced to the baser plunder of brass, lead, iron, 
and copper : whatever had escaped the Goths and Vandals was pil- 
laged by the Greek tyrants; and the emperor Constans, in his rapa- 
cious visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the Pan- 
theon (28). The edifices of Rome might be considered as a vast 
and various mine ; the first labour of extracting the materials was 
already performed; the metals were purified and cast; the marbles 
were hewn and polished; and after foreign and domestic rapine 
had been satiated, the remains of the city, could a purchaser have 
been found, were still venal. The monuments of antiquity had 
been left naked of their precious ornaments; but the Romans 
would demolish with their own hand the arches and walls, if the 
hope of profit could surpass the cost of the labour and exportation. 
If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat of the Western empire, 
his genius would have aspired to restore, rather than to violate, the 
works of the Oesars ; but policy confined the French monarch to 
the forests of Germany ; his taste could be gratiGed only by destruc- 
tion; and the new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorated with the 
marbles of Ravenna (29) and Rome (30). Five hundred years after 
Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the wisest and most liberal 
sovereign of the age, w as supplied with the same materials by the 
easy navigation of the Tiber and the sea; and Petrarch sighs an 
indignant complaint, that the ancient capital of the world should 
adorn from her own bowels the slothful luxury of Naples (31). But 

(28} Omnia qna* crant in icre ad ornatnm civitatis deposuit ; sod ct ecelesiam B. Maria? ad mar- 
tyr is qua* de tegulis .ereis cooperta discooperuit (Anast. in Vitaban. p. 14 1 . ) . The base and sacri- 
legious Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering an heathen temple ; the Pantheon was 
already a Catholic church. 

(29) For the spoils of Ravenna ( rousiva alque marmora ) see the original grant of pope 

Adrian I. to Charlemagne ( Codex Carolin. epist. Ixvii. in Muralori, Script. Ital. tom. ill. P. ii. 
p. 223.). 

(3u) I shall quote the authentic testimony of the Saxon poet (A. D. 887 — 889), de Rebus gesti* 
Caroli magni, 1. v. 437 — t40. in the Historians of Franco (tom. ▼. p. 180.) : 

Ad qiue marmoreal pneslabat Roma column as, 

Quastlam pnr* ipuvs pulchra Ravenna dedit. # 

De tam loDginqua potent region** vetuslas 
Iilius orualuin, Franco, ferre libi. 

And I shall add, from the Chronicle of Sigvbert (Historians of France, tom. r. p. 378.) extraxlt 
ctinm Aqaisgrani basilicatn plurinue pulchrUudinis, ad cujus stnicluram a Roma et Ravenna co- 
lumnas ct marmora dcvehi fecit. 

(31) I cannot refuse to transrril* n long passage of Petrarch (Opp. p. 536, 537.) in Eptstola 
hortatoria ad Piicntaum Laurenlium ; it is so strong and full to the point : Nec pudor aut pictas 
Continuii quominus impii spoliata Dei templa, occupatas trees, opes publicas, regimes urbis, atque 
honor** magislratuum inter se divisos {habrant?) \ qnain una in re, twboknti ac sedltiosi ho- 
mines el totius reliqav* vitae consiliis ct rationibnv discordes, inhtimani foederis stupenda soci elate 
conveuirent, in poules el nuenia alque immeritos lapides desaevirenl. Deniqne post vi vel senio 
colta psa palatia, quae quondam uigenle* leouerunt viri, post dirupto* arcus triumphal es ( unde ma- 
jorcs horum forsitau corruerunt] , de ipaiua reinstalls ac propria impietatis fragnnmbus viiem 
quoslum turpi mercimonio captarc non pudoit. iUque nunc, beu dolor! heu seel us indignum! de 
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these examples of plunder or purchase were rare in the darker ages ; 
and the Romans, alone and unenvied, might have applied to their 
private or public use the remaining structures of antiquity, if in 
their present form and situation they had not been useless in a great 
measure to the city and its inhabitants. The walls still described 
the old circumference, but the city had descended from the seven 
hills into the Campus Martius ; and some of the noblest monuments 
Which had braved the injuries of time were left in a desert, far re- 
mote from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of the senators 
were no longer adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indigent 
successors : the use of baths (32) and porticoes was forgotten : in 
the sixth century, the gameg of the theatre, amphitheatre, and cir- 
cus, had been interrupted : some temples were devoted to the pre- 
vailing worship ; but the Christian churches preferred the holy fi- 
gure of the cross; and fashion, or reason, had distributed after a 
peculiar model the cells and offices of the cloister. Under the ec- 
clesiastical reign, the number of these pious foundations was enor- 
mously multiplied; and the city was crowded with forty monaste- 
ries of men, twenty of women, and sixty chapters and colleges of 
canons and priests (33), who aggravated, instead of relieving, the 
depopulation of the tenth century. But if the forms of ancient ar- 
chitecture were disregarded by a people insensible of their use and 
beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to every call of neces- 
sity or superstition ; till the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders, the richest marbles of Paros and ISumidia, were de- 
graded, perhaps to the support of a convent or a stable. The daily 
havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of Greece 
and Asia may afford a melancholy example; and in the gradual 
destruction of the monuments of Rome, Sixtus the Fifth may alone 
be excused for employing the stones of the Septizonium in the glo- 
rious edifice of St. Peter’s (34). A fragment, a ruin, howsoever 
mangled or profaned, may be viewed with pleasure and regret; but 
the greater part of the marble was deprived of substance, as well 
as of place and proportion ; it was burnt to lime for the purpose 
of cement.* Since the arrival of Poggius, the temple of Con- 

▼cstris marmorcis column is, tie liminibiu tcmplorum ( ad quae uuper cx orbo toto coocursus devo- 
tlMimus fie bat), de imagioibu* scpulchrorum tub qaibus patrum vrstninim vcaerabilis civis (cinM?) 
erat, ul rcliquas silcam, de&idiosa Ncapolis adornatur. Sic paullattui rumse ipsae dciiciunt. Tet 
king Robert was the friend of Petrarch. 

(3*2) Tel Charlemagne washed and swam at Aix la Chapello with an hundred of hit courtier* 
(Eginhart, c. 22. p. 108, 109.}, and Muralori describes, as late as the year8l4, the public baths which 
were built at Spolelo in Italy (Annali, tnm. vi. p. 416.). 

(33) Sec the Annals of Italy, A. D. 988. For this and the preceding fact, Mnratori himself is 
Indebted to the Benedictine history of Pare Mabillon. 

(34) Vita di Sisto Quinlo, da Gregorio Leti, tom. iii. p. 50. 


* From the quotations in Bunsen's Dissert a- from which the church, the cattle of the baron, 
lion, it may lie suspected that this slow but or even the hovel of the peasant, might here* 
continual process of destruction was the most paired. — M. 
fatal. Ancient Rome was considered a quarry 
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cord (35), and many capital structures, had vanished from his eyes; 
and an epigram of the same age expresses a just and pious fear, that 
the continuance of this practice would finally annihilate all the mo- 
numents of antiquity (36). The smallness of their numbers was the 
sole check on the demands and depredations of the Romans. The 
imagination of Petrarch might create the presence of a mighty 
people (37) ; and I hesitate to believe, that, even in the fourteenth 
century, they could be reduced to a contemptible list of thirty-three 
thousand inhabitants. From that period to the reign of Leo the 
Tenth, if they multiplied to the amount of eighty-five thousand (36); 
the increase of citizens was in some degree pernicious to the an- 
cient city. 

IV. I have reserved for the last, the most potent and forcible 
cause of destruction, the domestic hostilities of the Romans them- 
selves. Under the dominion of the Greek and French emperors, 
the peace of the city was disturbed by accidental, though frequent, 
seditions: it is from the decline of the latter, from the beginning 
of the tenth century, that we may date the licentiousness of private 
war, which violated with impunity the laws of the Code and the 
Gospel, without respecting Die majesty of the absent sovereign, or 
the presence and person of the vicar of Christ. In a dark period 
of five hundred years, Rome was perpetually afflicted by the san- 
guinary quarrels of the nobles and the people, the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, the Colonna and Ursini ; and if much has escaped the 
knowledge, and much is unworthy of the notice, of history, I have 
exposed in the two preceding chapters the causes and effects of the 
public disorders. At such a time, when every quarrel was decided 
l>y the sword, and none could trust their lives or properties to the 
impotence of law; the powerful citizens were armed for safety, or 
offence, against the domestic enemies whom they feared or hated. 
Except Venice alone, the same dangers and designs were common 
to all the free republics of Italy ; and the nobles usorped the pro- 


(35) Portion* »dis Con cordite, qmm cum primom ad urbem accessi vidi fere inlegram opere mar* 
moreo ad mod lira speeioso : Romani poflmodnm ad ealeem Xiii’m totam et portion* partem disjectis 
columnis sunt dcmolili (p. 12.). The temple of Concord was therefore not destroyed by a sedition 
in tbe xiiith century, as 1 bare read in a MS. treatise del’ Cover no civile di Rome, lent me formerly 
at Rome, and ascribed (I believe falsely) to the celebrated Gravina. Poggios likewise affirms, that 
the sepulchre of t'jocilia Metclla was burnt for lime (p. 19, 20.). 

{36, Composed by Ainea* Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II., and published by Mabillou, from a 
MS. of the queen of Sweden ( Murrain Italicum, tom. i. p. 97 ). 

ONeclat me, Roma, luas spectare ruinas ; 

Ex cujns lapsu gloria prisra paid. 

Sed tnus Inc populus muri* defossa vetusti* 

Colas in obset/uium marmora dura coquit. 

Impia lercenlum si sic gens egertt annos 
Nullum hint indicium nobditatii erit. 

(37) Vagabamur pari lor in ilia urhe lam magna ; quae, euro propter spatiuro vacua viderclur, po* 
pulum babel immeosum ( Opp. p. Go5. Epist. Kamiliares, ii. 14.). 

[38] Those statements of the imputation of Rome at different period* are derived from an inge- 
nious treatise of the physician Lancisi, do Romani Cadi Qoalitatibot (p. 122.). 
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rogative of fortifying their houses, and erecting strong towers (39), 
that were capable of resisting a sudden attack. The cities were 
filled with these hostile edifices; and the example of Lucca, which 
contained three hundred towers; her law, which confined their 
height to the measure of fourscore feet, may be extended with 
suitable latitude to the more opulent and populous stales. The 
first step of the senator Brancaleone in the establishment of peace 
and justice, was to demolish (as we have already seen) one hundred 
and forty of the towers of Rome; and, in the last days of anarchy 
and discord, as late as the reign of Martin the Fifth, forty-four still 
stood in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city. To this 
mischievous purpose, the remains of antiquity were most readily 
adapted, the temples and arches afforded a broad and solid basis 
for the new structures of brick and stone; and we can name the 
modern turrets that Were raised on the triumphal monuments of 
Julius Cffisar, Titus, and the Antonines (40). With some slight 
alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was trans- 
formed into a strong and spacious citadel. I need not repeat, that 
the mole of Adrian has assumed the title and form of the castle of 
St. Angelo (41) ; the Septizonium of Severus was capable of stand- 
ing against a royal army (42) ; the sepulchre of Metella has sunk 
under its outworks (43);* the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus 
were occupied by the Savelli and Ursini families (44); and the 
rough fortress has been gradually softened to the splendour and 
elegance of an Italian palace. Even the churches were encom- 
passed with arms and bulwarks, and the military engines on the 
roof of St. Peter’s were the terror of the Vatican and the scandal of 
the Qiristian world. Whatever is fortified will bo attacked ; and 
whatever is attacked may be destroyed. Could the Romans have 
wrested from the popes the castle of St. Angelo, they had resolved 


(39) All the facts that relate to the towers at Rome, and io other free cities of Italy, may be 
found in the laborious and entertaining compilation of Muratori, Antiquitalcs Italia; tncdii JE vi, 
disM'rtat. xxvi. (tom. ii. p. 493 — 4%. of the Latin, tom. i. p. 440. of the Italian work.) 

(40) As for instance, Teraplnm Jani nunc dicilur, turris Onlii Frangipanis; ct sano Jano impo- 
aitm tnrris lalerilke conspicna hodieqne vestigia supersunt ( Montfaucon Diarinm I tali cum, p. 180. ). 
Tbe anonymous writer (p. 283.) enumerates, arms Tili, turris Cartubria ; arcus Julii Claris ct 
Scnatormn, torrea dc Bralis ; arcus Antonini, tnrris dc Coseclis, die. 

(41) Hadriaoi roolcm. ... magna ex parte Roma nonim injuria. . .. dislurbavit ; quod certe fun- 
ditns evertissent, si eorum roambus pervia, ahsumplis graudibui saxis, rcliqua moles cxs|ilis>et 
(Pciggius de Varietale Fortum* , p. 13.) 

(43) Against the emperor Henry IV. ( Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. it. p. 147.). 

(43) 1 must copv ao important passage of Monlbnron : Turris ingens rotunda.. . . Creed ire Mc- 
telLr. . . . scpulehrum crat, enjus rouri lam tolidi, ut spatium perquam minimum intus vacuum su- 
penit ; et Torre di Bote dicilur, a bourn rapitibas muro inscriptis. Huic sequiori .tto. temporo 
intestinorura bellorum, ceu urbecub adjuncta fait, citjus mxnia et turres etiamnnm visuntur ; ila 
ut scpulehrum Metella; quasi art oppiduli foerit. Fervenlibus in urbe partibns, cum Lrsioi atquo 
Colnmnenses mntuis cladibus pernicicm inferrent civitati, in utriusve partis ditioncm cederet magni 
momenti crat (p. 143.). 

(44) Sec tbe testimonies of Donatos, Nardini, and Montfaucon. In the Savelli palace, the remains 
of the theatre of Marcellus are still great and conspicuous. 


• This is inaccurately expressed. Tbe sepulchre is still standing. See Hobbonsc, p. 204.— M, 
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by a public decree to annihilate that monument ot servitude. 
Every building of defence was exposed to a siege; and in every siege 
the arts and engines of destruction were laboriously employed. 
After tlie death of Nicholas the Fourth, Home, without a sovereign 
or a senate, was abandoned six months to the fury of civil war. 
“ The houses," says a cardinal and poet of the times (US), “ were 
“ crushed by the weight and velocity of enormous stones (46); 
‘ * the w alls were perforated by the strokes of the battering-ram ; 
“ the towers were involved in fire and smoke; and the assailants 
“ were stimulated by rapine and revenge.” The work was con- 
summated by the tyranny of the laws; and the factions of Italy al- 
ternately exercised a blind and thoughtless vengeance on their 
adversaries, whose houses and castles they rased to the ground (47). 
In comparing the days of foreign, with the ayes of domestic, 
hostility, we must pronounce, that the latter have been far more 
ruinous to the city; and our opinion is confirmed by the evidence 
of Petrarch. “ Behold,” says the laurcat, “ the relics of Heme, 
“ the image of her pristine greatness 1 neither time nor the Bar- 
“ barian can boast the merit of this stupendous destruction : it 
“ was perpetrated by her own citizens, by the most illustrious of 
“ her sons; and your ancestors (he writes to a noble Annibaldi) 
“ have done with the battering-ram, what the Punic hero could 
“ not accomplish with the sword (48).” The influence of the two 
last principles of decay must in some degree be multiplied by 
each other; since the houses and towers, which were subverted 
by civil war, required a new and perpetual supply from the monu- 
ments of antiquity/ 


(45) James, cardinal of St. George, ad velum aurcum, in Ins metrical life of pope Celcstin T. (Mu- 

ratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. iii. p. 621. 1. i. c. 1. vcr. 132, &c.) 

Hoc dixisse sat cat, Bomam camisse Senatn 
Mensihus exactis lieu sex ; bclloquc v oca turn (nKafoi) 

Id scelus, in socios fralernaquc vulnera pat res ; 

Tormentis jecisse Tiros itnmania saxa ; 

Perfodissc domu* trnbibus, fccisse ruin as 
Ignibus ; incensa* lurrrs, ohscuraque fumo 
Lnmina Ticino, quo sit spoliata supellex. 

(46) Mura tori ( Disserlazione sopra Jo Antiquita Italiaoe, tom. i. p. 427—431.) finds, that stone 
ballots or two or throe hundred pounds' weight worn not uncommon ; and they are sometimes com- 
puted at xii or xviii canlari of Genoa, each cun faro weighing 150 pounds. 

(47) The vith law of the Visconti prohibits this common and mischievous practice; and strictly 
• enjoins, that the houses of banished citizens should be preserved pro commuui atilitato (Gualvancm 

de la Flamma, in Muratori, Script. Rerun) liniicarum. tom. xii. p. 1041.). 

(48) Petrarch thus addresses his friend, who, with shame and tears, had shown him the rmema, 
la cent* specimen raiserahile Rom.e. and declared bis own intention of restoring them ( Carolina 
Latina, I. ii. epist. Paulo Annibalensi, xii. p. 97, 98.). 

Nec te parva manet servatis fama minis 
Quanta quod integne fuit olim gloria Rnnue 
Reliqouc lestantur adhne ; quas longior acta* 

Fraugere non valuil ; non vis aut ira cruenli 


* Bunsen has shown, that the hostile attach* down w hole districts, inflicted the worst damage 
of the Emperor Henry the Fourth, hut more par- on the ancient city. Tol. i. p. 247.— M. 
ticularly that of Robert Guiscard, who horsed 
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These general observations may be separately applied to the am- The Coliseum 
phitheatre of Titus, 'which has obtained the name of the Cou- amphahMiw 
selm (S9), either from its magnitude, or from Nero’s colossal statue: of Til °* - 
an edifice, had it been left to time and nature, which might perhaps 
have claimed an eternal duration. The curious antiquaries, who 
have computed the numbers and scats, are disposed to believe, that • 

above the upper row of stone steps the amphitheatre was encircled 
and elevated with several stages of wooden galleries, which were 
repeatedly consumed by fire, and restored by the emperors. 

Whatever was precious, or portable, or profane, the statues of 
gods and heroes, and the costly ornaments of sculpture, which 
were cast in brass, or overspread with leaves of silver and' gold, 
became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, of the avarice of 
the Barbarians or the Christians. In the massy stones of the Coli- 
seum, many holes are discerned ; and the two most probable con- 
jectures represent the various accidents of its decay. These stones 
were connected by solid links of brass or iron, nor had the eye of 
rapine overlooked the value of the baser metals (50) : the vacant 
space was converted into a fair or market; the artisans of the Co- 
liseum are mentioned in an ancient survey; and the chasms were 
perforated or enlarged to receive the poles that supported the shops 
or tents of the mechanic trades (51). Reduced to its naked ma- 
jesty, the Flavian amphitheatre was contemplated with awe and 
admiration by the pilgrims of the North ; and their rude enthusiasm 
broke forth in a sublime proverbial expression, which is recorded 
in the eighth century, in the fragments of the venerable Bede : “As 
“ long as the Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand; when the Coli— 

“ seum falls, Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world will 
“ fall (52).” In the modern system of war, a situation com- 

Hotlw, ah egregii* franguntnr c'rvibus, hen ! heu ! 

Quod ille Dccjuivit ( Hannibal ) 

Perficil hie triw, 

(49) The fourth part of the Verona illnstrata of the marqnis MafTei professedly treats of amphi- 
theatre*, particularly those of Rome and Verona, of their dimensions, wooden galleries die. It 
fa from magnitude that he derives the name of Colosseum, or Coliseum: since the same appolla- 
tion was applied to the amphitheatre of Capua, without the aid of a colossal statue; since that of 
Nero wa* erected in the court (in atrio ) of his palace, and not in the Coliseum ( P. it. p. 15—19. 

I. i. c. 4.). 

(50) Joseph Maria Boards, a learned bishop, and the author of an history of Prseoeato, has com- 
posed n separate dissertation on the seven or eight probable causes of these holes, which has been 
since reprinted in the Roman Thesaurus of Sallcngre. Montfaucen (Diariuro, p. 953.) pronounces the 
rapine of the Barbarians to he the old am germanamquc causa ra foramiomn. * 

(51) Donatus, Roma Veins etlfova, p. 285.+ 

(52) Quamdiu stabit f.olyseus, stabil ot Roma ; quando cadet Colyseos, cadet Roma ; quando cadet 
Moma, cadet et nrnndus ( Beda in Excerptis sen Colloctaneis apud Ducangc Glossar. med. et infiiua* 

Latin itatis, tom. ii. p. 407. edit. Basil.). This saying mast be ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgriihs 


* The improbability of ibis theory is shown by xiith century in the Coliseum. The Bandonnrii, 
Ban sen, vol. i. p. 239. — M. or Bandererii, were the officers who carried the 

+ Gibbon has followed Donatos who supposes standards of their school before Uie pope. Hob- 
thal a silk manufactory was established in the house, p. 369. — If. 
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mantled by three hills would not be chosen for a fortress ; but the 
strength of the walls and arches could resist the engines of assault; 
a numerous garrison might be lodged in the enclosure; and while 
one faction occupied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other was in- 
, trenched in the Lateran and the Coliseum (53). 

. GamM of xhe abolition at Rome of the ancient games must be understood 
° mc with some latitude; and the carnival sports, of the Tcstacean mount 
and the Circus Agonalis (5i), were regulated by the law (55) or 
custom of the city. The senator presided with dignity and pomp 
to adjudge and distribute the prizes , the gold ring, or the pallium (56), 
as it was styled, of cloth or silk. A tribute on the Jews supplied 
• the annual expense (57); and the races, on foot, on horseback, or 


in chariots, were ennobled by a tilt and tournament of seventy-two 
AbJH«rtta of the Roman youth. In the year one thousand three hundred and 
a', d. mT’ thirty-two, a bull-feast, after the fashion of the Moors and Spaniards, 
Sc|, ‘ J ' was celebrated in the Coliseum itself; and the living manners are 


painted in a diary of the times (58). A convenient order of benches 
was restored; and a general proclamation, as far as Rimini and 


Ravenna, invited the nobles to exercise their skill and courage in 


this perilous adventure. The Roman ladies were marshalled in 
three squadrons, and seated in three balconies, which on this day, 
the third of September, were lined xvilh scarlet cloth. The fair 
Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from beyond the Tiber, a pure 
and native race, who still represent the features and character of 
antiquity. The remainder of the city was divided as usual between 
the Colonna and lirsini : the two factions were proud of the number 


xx ho visited Rome before the year 735, the *ra of Bede’s death ; for I do not believe that our vene- 
rable monk ever passed the sea. 

(53) I cannot recover, in If nra tori’s original I.ives of the Popes [Script. Reram Italicarnm, tom. iil. 
P. i.), the passage that attests this hostile, partition, which must be applied to the end of the ntb 
or the beginning of the xiilh century.* 

(54) Although the structure of the Circus Agonalis be destroyed, it still retains its form and namo 
(Agona, Nagona, Xavona) ; and the interior space affords a sufficient level for the purpose of racing. 
But the Monte Testaceo, that strange pile of broken pottery, seems only adapted for the annual 
practice of hurling from top to bottom some waggon-loa*)* ol live bogs for the diversion of the po- 
pnlace (Slatuta Urbii Roni.r, p. I8G-). 

(55) Sec the Slatuta Urbis Roroir, I. iii. c 87, 88, 89. p. 185, 186. 1 have already given an 

idea of ibis municipal code. The races of Nagona anil Monte Testaceo are likewise mentioned 
in the Diary of Peter Aulonius from 1404 to 1417 ( Maralori, Script. Rerum llalicarum, tom. xxiv. 
p. 1194]. 

(56) The Pallium, which Menage so foolishly derives from Palmarium, is an easy extension of 
the idea and the words, from the robe or cloak, to the materials, and from thence to their appli- 
cation a« a prize ( Muratori, dissert, xxxiii.). 

(57) For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 florins, of which the odd thirty 
represented the piece* of silver for which Judas had betrayed his Master to their ancestors. There 
was a foot-race of Jewish as well as of Christian youths (Slatuta Urbis, ibidem). 

(58) This extraordinary bull-feast in the Coliseum is described, from tradition rather than me- 
mory, by Ludovico Bnocnute Monaldcsco, in the most ancient fragments of Roman annals (Mura- 
tori, Script. Rerum llalicarum, torn. xii. p. 535, 536.) ; and however fanciful they may seem, they 
are deeply marked with the colours of truth and uature. 

• “The division is mentioned in Vit. Inno- “might have fonnd frequent other record! of it 
“ cent. Pap. II. ex Cardioate Aragonio (Script, “at other dates.” Ilebhonse’s lUuitratioof of 
“ Her. Iial. vol. iii. P. I. p. 435.) and Gibbou Chi Id c Harold, p. 130. — M. 
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and beauty of their female bands : the charms of Savella Ursini are 
mentioned with praise; and the Colonna regretted the absence of 
the youngest of their house, who had sprained her ankle in the 
garden of Nero’s tower. The lots of the champions were drawn 
by an old and respectable citizen ; and they descended into the arena, 
or pit, to encounter the wild bulls, on foot as it should seem, with 
a single spear. Amidst the crowd, our annalist has selected the 
names, colours, and devices, of twenty of the most conspicuous 
knights. Several of the names are the most illustrious of Rome and 
the ecclesiastical state: Malatesta, Polenta, della Valle, Cafarello, Sa- 
vello, Capoccio, Conti, Annibaldi, Alticri, Corsi: the colours were 
adapted to their taste and situation; the devices are expressive of hope 
or despair, and breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms. “Iam alone, 

“ like the youngest of the Horatii,” the confidence of an intrepid 
stranger: “ 1 live disconsolate,” a weeping widower: “ I burn 
“ under the ashes,” a discreet lover: “ I adore Lavinia, or Lu- 
“ cretia,” the ambiguous declaration of a modern passion: “My 
“ faith is as pure,” the motto of a white livery: “ Who is stronger 
“ than myself?” of a lion’s hide: “ If I am drowned in blood, what 
“ a pleasant death,” the wish of ferocious courage. The pride or 
prudence of the Ursini restrained them from the field, which was 
occupied by three of their hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions de- 
noted the lofty greatness of the Colonna name: “ Though sad, I am 
“ strong:” “ strong as I am great:” “ If I fall,” addressing 
himself to the spectators, “ you fall with me:” — intimating (says 
the contemporary writer) that while the other families were the 
subjects of the Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the Ca- 
pitol. The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous and bloody. 

Every champion successively encountered a wild bull ; and the 
victory may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
eleven were left on the field, with the loss of nine wounded and 
eighteen killed on the side of their adversaries. Some of the noblest 
families might mourn, but tho pomp of the funerals, in the churches 
of St. John Lateran and St. Maria Maggiore, afforded a second ho- 
liday to the people. Doubtless it was not in such conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans should have been shed ; yet, in blaming their 
rashness, we are compelled to applaud their gallantry; and the noblo 
volunteers, who display their magnificence, and risk their lives, 
under the balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy 
than the thousands of captives and malefactors who were reluctantly 
dragged to tho scene of slaughter (59). 

This use of the amphitheatre was a rare, perhaps a singular, lojurin. 
festival: the demand for the materials was a daily and continual 


(59) Muratori has given a separate dissertation (the uixth) to the games of the Italians in the 
middle ages. 
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want, which the citizens could gratify without restraint or remorse. 
In the fourteenth century, a scandalous act of concord secured to 
both factions the privilege of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum (60) ; and Poggius laments, that the 
greater part of these stones had been burnt to lime by the folly of 
the Romans (61). To check this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal 
crimes that might be perpetrated in the vast and gloomy recess, 
Eugenius the Fourth surrounded it with a wall; and, by a charter 
long extant, granted both the ground and edifice to the monks of 
aD adjacentconvent (62). After his death, the wall was overthrown 
in a tumult of the people; and had they themselves respected the 
noblest monument of their fathers, they might have justified the 
resolve that it should never be degraded to private property. The 
inside was damaged: but in the middle of the sixteenth century, an 
iera of taste and learning, the exterior circumference of one thousand 
six hundred and twelve feet was still entire and inviolate; a triple 
elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to the height of one hun- 
dred and eight feet. Of the present ruin, the nephews of Paul the 
Third are the guilty agents; and every traveller who views the Far- 
neso palace may curse the sacrilege and luxury of these upstart 
and princes (63). A similar reproach is applied to the Barberini; and 
““onxe 10 ” the repetition of injury might be dreaded from every reign, till the 
Coliseum. Coliseum was placed under the safeguard of religion by the most 
liberal of the pontiffs, Benedict the Fourteenth, who consecrated a 
spot which persecution and fable bad stained with the blood of so 
many Christian martyrs (64). 

ignorance When Petrarch first gratified his eyes w ith a view of those mo- 
lorbansni 0 f Daments, whose scattered fragments so far surpass the most clo- 
the Rctnana. q UC nt descriptions, he was astonished at the supine indifference (65) 
of the Romans themselves (66); he was humbled rather than elated 


(60) In a concise hot instructive memoir, the abbd Barthdlemy (Wcmoirrs de l’AcadAnle des 
Inscriptions, tom. rxviii. p. 585.) has mentioned this agreement of the factions of the xmh century 
de Tiburtiao faciendo in the Coliseum, from an original act in the archives of Rome. 

(61) Coliseum. . . . ob stultiam Romanoruro mnjori ex parte ad eatcem rirletnm. says the indig- 
nant Poggius ( p. IT.) : but his expression, too strong for the present age, must be very tenderly 
applied to the xvth century. 

(02) Of the Olivclan monks. Montfaucon ( p. 142.) affirm* this fact from the memorials of Fb- 
mimos Facca ( No. 72-). They still hoped, on tome future occasion, to revive and vindicate their 
grant. 

(63) After measuring the priscos amphitboatri gyrus, Wontfancon (p. 142.) only adds, that it was 
entire under Paul III.; tacendo da mat. Mnratori ( Aonali d'ltalia, tom. xiv. p. 371. more freely 
reports the guilt of the Fames** pope, and the indignation of the Roman people. Against the 
nephews of Urban Fill. I have no other evidence than the vulgar saying, u Quod non fecenmt 
Barba ri, fur ere Barberini," which was perhaps suggested by the resemblance of the words. 

(64) As an antiquarian and a priest, Montfaucon thus deprecates the ruin of the Coliseum : Quod 
si non simple mcrilo atquc pulchritudine dignum foisset quod itnprobas arceret man os, iudigna res 
uliquc id locum tot marly rum crunre sacrum lan toper** seviUim esse. 

(65) Tel the Statutes of Rome (1. iii. c. 81. p. 182.) impose a fioe of 500 aurcr on whosoever shall 
demolish any ancient edifice, nc minis dvitas dcforuictur, et ut antiqua rdificia dccorem urbis 
perpetuo represented. 

(66) In his first visit to Rome (A. D. 1337. Sec Momoircs sor Petrarquc, torn. i. p. 322, file.) 
Petrarch is struck mole miraculo rerun tan ta nun, el ituporis mole ohrutus.... Pnesenlia vero, mi- 
rum dictu, nihil imxninuit : vere major fuit Roma majoresque sunt reliquiae quant rebar. Jutu non 
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by the discovery, that, except his friend Rienii and one of the Co- 
Ionna, a stranger of the Rhdne was more conversant with these 
antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropolis (67). The 
ignorance and credulity of the Romans are elaborately displayed 
in the old survey of the city which was composed about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century; and, without dwelling on the 
manifold errors of name and place, the legend of the Capitol (68) 
may 'provoke a smile of contempt and indignation. “The Capi- 
“ tol,” says the anonymous writer, "is so named as being the 
“ head of the world ; where the consuls and senators formerly re- 
“ sided for the government of the city and the globe. The strong 
“ and lofty walls were covered with glass and gold, and crowned 
“ with a roof of the richest and most curious carving. Below the 
“ citadel stood a palace, of gold for the greatest part, decorated with 
“ precious stones, and whose value might be esteemed at one third 
“ of the world itself. The statues of all the provinces were arranged 
“ in order, each with a small bell suspended from its neck; and 
“ such was the contrivance of art magic (69), that if the province 
“ rebelled against Rome, the statue turned round to that quarter 
“ of the heavens, the bell rang, the prophet of the Capitol reported 
“ the prodigy, and the senate was admonished of the impending 
“ danger.” A second example of less importance, though of equal 
absurdity, may be drawn from the two marble horses, led by two 
naked youths, which have since been transported from the baths 
of Constantine to the Quirinal hill. The groundless application of 
the names of Phidias and Praxiteles may perhaps bo excused ; but 
these Grecian sculptors should not have been removed above four 
hundred years from the age of Pericles to that of Tiberius : they 
should not have been transformed into two philosophers or ma- 
gicians, whose nakedness was the symbol of truth or knowledge, 
who revealed to the emperor his most secret actions; and, after 
refusing all pecuniary recompense, solicited the honour of leaving 


orhem ab hac urbe domitum, sed taut scro dontitum, miror (Opp. p. 60S. Fsm ilia res, ii. 14. Joanni 

Columns). 

(67) He excepts and praises the rare knowledge of John Colonna. Qui enim hodie magis ignari 
rent m Rotnanaruro, quam Romani cives ? In Vitus dico, nttsquam minus Roma cognoscitur quam 
Bomse. 

(66] Alter the description of the Capitol, be adds, status erant quod *unl moadi provineiae; et 
habebat quaeltbol tintinnabulum ad coll urn. Et erant ita per magicara arlera dispoeilse, nt qtiando 
aliqua regio Romano Imperio robellis erat, statim imago illins provincial Tertebat se contra illatn ; 
unde liotin natmlum resonalmt quod pendebat ad eoiium ; tunoqno vates Capitolii qni erant ciwtoile* 
seoaittt, die. He mentions an example of the Saxons and Soevi, who, after they bad been subdued 
by A grippe, again rebelled : tinlinuabulom son nit ; aacerdos qul erat in speculo in bebdomada *e- 
natoribus nunliavit : Agrlppa marched back and reduced the — Persians (Anonym, in Montfam* 
co», p. 287,268.). 

(69) The same writer affirms, that Tfrgil capitis a Romanis invisibibter qxiit, Ivitque Kcapo- 
lim. A Roman magician, is the xilh century, is introduced by 'William of Kahnsbury (de Gcxtis 
Regura Anglorum, 1. ii. p. 86.); and in the time of Flaminioa Vaco ( No. 81. 103.) it was the 
vulgar belief that the strangers ( the Goths ) invoked the damsons for the discovery of hidden 
treasures. 
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this eternal monument of themselves (70). Thus awake to the 
power of magic, the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art: 
no more than five statues were visible to the eyes of Poggius; and 
of the multitudes which chance or design had buried under the 
ruins, the resurrection was fortunately delayed till a safer and more 
enlightened age (71). The Nile, which now adorns the Vatican, 
had been explored by some labourers, in digging a vineyard near 
the temple, or convent, of the Minerva; but the impatient pro- 
prietor, who was tormented by some visits of curiosity, restored 
the unprofitable marble to its former grave (72). The discovery of 
a statue of Pompey, ten feet in length, was the occasion of a law- 
suit. It had been found under a partition wall : the equitable 
judge had pronounced, that the head should be separated from the 
body to satisfy the claims of the contiguous owners; and the sen- 
tence would have been executed, if the intercession of a cardinal, 
and the liberality of a pope, had not rescued the Roman hero from 
the hands of his barbarous countrymen (73). 

Rut the clouds of barbarism were gradually dispelled ; and tho 
“ThTT of P cacc ^ u * authority of Martin the Fifth and his successors restored 
a.d'7’ the ornaments of the city as well as the order of the ecclesiastical 
iiM, &c. gta j e qq, c improvements of Rome, since the fifteenth century, 
have not been the spontaneous produce of freedom and industry. 
The first and most natural root of a great city is the labour and 
populousness of the adjacent country, which supplies the materials 
of subsistence, of manufactures, and of foreign trade. But the 
greater part of the Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary and 
desolate wilderness : the overgrown estates of the princes and the 
clergy are cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent and hopeless 
vassals; and the scanty harvests are confined or exported for tho 
benefit of a monopoly. A second and more artificial cause of the 
grow th of a metropolis is the residence of a monarch, the expense 
of a luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent provinces. 
Those provinces and tributes had been lost in the fall of the empire; 
and if some streams of tho silver of Peru and the gold of Brazil 
have been attracted by the Vatican, the revenues of the cardinals, 


(70) Anonym. p. 280. Montfvicon (p. 191.) justly observes, that if Alexander be represented, 
these statues cannot he the work of Phidias (Olympiad Ixxxiii.) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ.), who 
lives! before that conqueror (I’lin. Hist. Natnr. xxxiv. 19.). 

(71) William of Malmsbury ( I. ii p. 86, 87.) relates a marvellous discovery (A. D. 1046) of Pallas 
the son of Evandcr, who had been slain by Tnrnus; the perpetual light in his sepnlcbre, a Latin 
epitaph, the corpse, yet entire, of a young giant, the enormous wound in his breast [ pectus per- 
forat ingens), &c. If this fable rests on the slightest foundation, we may pity the bodies, as well 
as the .statues, that wen 1 exposed to the air in a barbarous age. 

(72) Prope porticum Minerva?, statna cst rccuhantls, enjus caput Integra efligie tanlae magnitn- 
dini«, ut sign a omnia excedat. Quidam ad planlandas arbores scrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc vi- 
send urn cum pliires in dies magis concurrerent, strepitum adcunlium fastidiumqne perta-sus, borti 
patronus congest* liumo texit (Poggius do Varietale Fnrtuna*, p. 12.}. 

(73) See the Memorials of Flawinius Yacca, Mo. 57. p. 11, 12. at the end of the Roma Antica of 
Kardini [1704, in 4to.J. 
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the fees of office, the oblations of pilgrims and clients, and the 
remnant of ecclesiastical taxes, afford a poor and precarious supply, 
which maintains, however, the idleness of the court and city. The 
population of Rome, far below the measure of the great capitals of 
Europe, does not exceed one hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
bitants (74); and within the spacious enclosure of the walls, the 
largest portion of the seven hills is overspread with vineyards and 
ruins. The beauty and splendour of the modern city may be as- 
cribed to the abuses of the government, to the influence of supersti- 
tion. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked by the 
rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the childish pontiff at 
the expense of the church and country. The palaces of these for- 
tunate nephews are the most costly monuments of elegance and 
servitude: the perfect arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
have been prostituted in their service; and their galleries and gar- 
dens are decorated with the most precious works of antiquity, 
which taste or vanity has prompted them to collect. The eccle- 
siastical revenues were more decently employed by the popes them- 
selves in the pomp of the Catholic worship; but it is supertluous to 
enumerate their pious foundation of altars, chapels, and churches, 
since these lesser stars are eclipsed by the sun of the Vatican, by 
the dome of St. Peter, the most glorious structure that ever has 
been applied to the use of religion. The fame or Julius the Se- 
cond, Leo the Tenth, and Sixtus the Fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior merit of Bramante and Fontana, of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo ; and the same munificeuce which had been displayed in 
palaces and temples was directed with equal zeal to revive and 
emulate the labours of antiquity. Prostrate obelisks were raised 
from the ground, and erected in the most conspicuous places ; of 
the eleven aqueducts of the Caesars and consuls, three were re- 
stored ; the artificial rivers w ere conducted over a long series of old, 
or of new, arches, to discharge into marble basins a flood of salu- 
brious and refreshing waters : and the spectator, impatient to as- 
cend the steps of St. Peter’s, is detained by a column of Egyptian 
granite, which rises between two lofty and perpetual fountains, to 
the height of one hundred and twenty feet. The map, the descrip- 
tion, the monuments of ancient Rome, have been elucidated by 
the diligence of the antiquarian and the student (75); and the foot- 

(74) In Ibc year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome ( without including eight or ten thousand Jews] 
amounted to 138,568 souls ( Lahat, Voyages en F.ipagnc et rn Italie. tom. iii. p. 217,218.). In 1749, 
they had increased to 146, 080; and in 1765, 1 left them, without the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant 
whether they have since continued in a progressive slate. 

(75) The Fere Monifaucon distributes his own observations into twenty days : he should have 
styled them weeks, or moDtht, of his visits to the different parts of the city (Diariuiu Ilulicum, 
C. 8 — 20. p. 104—301.). That learned Benedictine reviews the topographers of ancient Rome; 
the first efforts of Blondus Kulvius, Marlianus, and Faunus, the superior labours of Pyrrhus 
Ligorius, had his learning been equal to his labours; the writings of Ouuphrius Panvinius, qui 
ozones obscuravit, and the recent but imperfect books of Donatus and Xardini. Vet Monlfaucon 
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steps of heroes, the relics, not of superstition, but of empire, are 
devoutly visited by a new race of pilgrims from the remote, and once 
savage, countries of the North. 


Final Of these pilgrims, and of every reader, the attention will be ox- 
condimou. c jj oc j |,y an History of the Decline and Fall of the lloman Empire; 
the greatest, perhaps, and most awful scene, in the history of 
mankind. The various causes and progressive effects are con- 
nected with many of the events most interesting in human annals: 
the artful policy of the Caesars, who long maintained the name and 
image of a free republic; the disorders of military despotism; the 
rise, establishment, and sects of Christianity; the foundation of 
Constantinople; the division of the monarchy; the invasion and 
settlements of the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia; the institu- 
tions of the civil law; the character and religion of Mahomet; the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes; the restoration and decay of the 
Western empire of Charlemagne ; the crusades of the Latins in the 
East; the conquests of the Saracens and Turks; the ruin of the 
Greek empire; the state and revolutions of Rome in the middle age. 
The historian may applaud the importance and variety of his sub- 
ject; but, while he is conscious of his own imperfections, he must 
often accuse the deficiency of his materials. It was among the 
ruins of the Capitot that I tirst conceived the idea of a work which 
has amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, 
however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the cu- 
riosity and candour of the public. 

Lacsank*, 

June 27, 1787. 

still *ighs for a non complete plan ami description of the old city, which musi bo attained by the 
three following methods ; — I. The measurement of the apace and interval* of the mins/ 2. The 
Study of inscription*, and Ibe place* where they were found. 3. Tbe investigation of all the acts, 
charters, diaries of (he middle ages, which name any spot or builiiwg of Home. The laltoriow 
work, inch a* loiitfancon desired, must be promoted by princely or public umnihccucc : but the 
great modern plan of fiolli (A. D. 1743) would furnish a solid and accurate basis for the ancient 
topography of Koine. 
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Aban, the Saracen, heroism of his widow, 
vi. 373. 

Abbas&idcs, elevation of the boose of, to the 
office of caliph of the Saracens, vii 318, 

*ii. 

Abdallah, the Saracen, his excursion to 
plunder the fair of Abyla, vi. 277. 

Abdatmalek. caliph of the Saracens, refuses 
tribute to the emperor of Constantinople, 
and establishes a national mint, vii. 307. 

Abdalrahmatt, the Saracen, establishes bis 
throne at Cordova in Spain, vii. 322. 
Splendour of hi* court, 224. His estimate 
of his happiness, tind. 

Abdelazir, the Saracen, bis treaty with 
Theodemir the Gothic prince of Spain, 

vi. 330. Ills death, 333. 

Abderame, his expedition to France, and 
victories there, vii. 13. His death, I t. 

Abdol >1 ota lie b, the grandfather of the pro- 
phet Mahomet, his history, vi. 107. 

Abgarus, inquiry into the authenticity of his 
correspondence with Jesus Christ, vi. 125. 

Abgarus, the last King of Edessa, sent in 
chains to Rome, i. 180. 

Ablavius, the confidential prefect under 
Constantine the Great, a conspiracy form- 
ed against him on that emperor’s death, 
ii. 344. Is pul to death, 340. 

Aba Ayub, bis history, and the veneration 
paid to his memory by the Mahometans, 

vii. 3. viii. 312. 

Abnbeker. the friend of Mahomet, is one of 
bis first converts, vi. 313. Flies from 
Mecca with him, 210. Succeeds Mahomet 
as caliph of the Saracens, 839. His cha- 
racter, 351. 

Abu Caab commands the Andalusian Moors 
who subdued the island of Crete, vii. 31. 

Abu Sophian, prince of Mecca, conspires the 
death of Mahomet, vi. 315, 210. Battles 
of Beder and Obtid, 231—313. Besieges 
Medina without success, 233. Surrenders 
Mecca to Mahomet, and receives bun as a 
prophet, 220. 

Abu Taber, the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, 
vii. 41. 

Aba Taleb opposes Mahomet, vi. 198. 314, 
MB. 


Abulfeda, his account of the sp'.endourof the 
caiiph Mocladcr, vii. 30. 

Abulpharngitis, primate of the Eastern Ja- 
cobites, some account of, vi. 51. His en- 
comium on wisdom and learning, vii. 33, 

Abundaulius, general of the East, and patron 
of the eunuch Eutropios, is disgraced and 
exiled by him, iv. 107. 

Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 277. 

Abyssinia, the inhabitants of, described, v. 
187. Their alliance with the emperor 
Justininu, 188. Ecclesiastical history of, 
vi. 58. 

Acacius, bi>hop of Amida, au uncommon 
instance oT episcopal benevolence, iv. 131. 

Achaia, its extent, i. 31. 

Acre, the memorable siege of. by the cru- 
saders, vii. 279- Final loss of, 292. 

Actions, institutes of Justinian respecting, 
v. 383. 

Actium, a review of Roman affairs after the 
battle of, i. 57. 

Adauctus, the only martyr of distinction 
during Ibc persecution under Diocletian, 
ii. 165. 

Adolphus, the brother of Alaric, brings him 
a reinforcement of troops, iv. 64. Is made 
count of the domestics to the new emperor 
Allalus, 69. Succeeds his brother as king 
of the Goths and concludes a peace with 
Hotiorius, 82. 91. 94. 

Adoption, the two kind* of, under the Greek 
Empire, vii 230. note. 

Adoration of the Roman emperor, custom 
of, and derivation of the term, vii. G6. 

Adorno, the Genoese governor of Phocwa, 
conveys Amuraih II. from Asia to Eu- 
rope, viii. 110. 

Adrian I., pope, his alliance with Charle- 
magne against the Lombards, vi. 143. His 
reception of Charlemagne at Rome, 145. 
Asserts the fictitious donation of Constan- 
tine the Great, 147. 

Adulis, sea -port, its ruins now called Azoole, 
V. 54. note M. 

Adultery, distinctions of, and how punished 
by Augustus, v. 293. By the Christian 
emperors, 393. 
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JElia Capitolina, founded on Mount Sion, 
by Hadrian, ii. Si* 

jElius Pmtus, his Tripartite, the oldest work 
of Roman jurisprudence, v. 242. 

jEmilianns, governor of Pannonia and Ma*- 
sia, routs the barbarous invaders of the 
empire, and is declared emperor by his 

troops, i. 230. 

iEneas of Gaia, his attestation of the rnira- 
raculous gift of speech to the Catholic 
confessors of Tipasa, whose tongues had 
been cut out, iv. 285. 

AJneas Sylvius, his account of the imprac- 
ticability of an European crusade against 
the Turks, viii. 211L His epigram on the 
destruction of ancient buildings in Rome, 
300. note. 

A2ra of the world, remarkable epochas in, 
pointed out, v. 80. note. Gelolzeau, of the 
Turks, when settled, vii. 105, 

Aerial tribute, in the Eastern empire, what, 

v. ho. 

./Ethiopia, Christianity established in, vi. SSL 
The Portuguese navigators repel the In- 
cursions of Turks and Arabs in, G£L Mr. 
Bruce's travels, and Pearce’s narrative 
respecting, 62. note M. 

Aetius, surnamed the Atheist, his character 
and adventures, Hi. 21^29, il^note. 

, the Roman general under Valenti- 

nian III. his character, iv. 138. His trea- 
cherous scheme to ruin count Boniface, 

139, Is forced to retire into Pannonia, 
140- His invitation of the Huns into the 
empire, 1 :a. Seizes the administration of 
the Western empire, 1T9. His character, 
as given by Rcnatus, a contemporary his- 
torian, 180. Employs the Huns and Alani 
in the defence of Gaul, 181, Concludes a 
peace with Theodorie, 181, Raises the 
siege of Orleans, t92. Rattle of Chalons, 

10. His prudence on the invasion of Italy 
by Aitila, 201. Is murdered by Valcnli- 
nian.aus. 

Africa, its situation and revolutions, L ii 
Great revenue raised from, by the Ro- 
mans, 148 Progress or Christianity there, 

11. tot, h distracted w ith religious discord 

in the lime of Constantine the Great, m.3. 
Character and revolt of thcCireumceliioos, 
fa. Oppressions of, under tbo government 
of count Romanus, General stale of 
Africa, The slave-trade, 221. non ■ SI. 

Revolt of count Boniface there, iv. CEL 
Arrival of Genseric king of the Vandals, 

140. Persecution of the Donatists, 141. 
Devastation of, by the Vandals, 113. Car- 
thage surprised by Genseric, 147. Perse- 
cution or the Catholics, *77. Expedition 
of Belisarius to, v. 05* Is recovered by the 
Romans, l&L The government of, settled 
by Justiuian, 12L Revolt of the troops 
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there, under Store, 191. Devastation or 
the war, 121, Invasion of, by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 303. Conquest of, by Akbah, 
307. Decline and extinction of Christia- 
nity there, Ml* Revolt and independence 
of the Saracens there, vii. 42. 

Aglabites, the Saracen dynasty of, vii. 43, 

Aglae, a Roman lady, patronises St. Boni- 
face, ii.t67. 

Agricola, review of his conduct in Britain, 
Ll His fortified line across Scotland, 4, 
note M. 

Agriculture, great improvement of, in the 
western countries of the Roman empire, 
L iXL State of, in the eastern empire, 
under Justinian, v. 42, 

Ahriraan, the evil principle, among the Per- 
sians, L 181 . note G., U>. note G. 

Ajax, the sepulchre of, how distinguished, ii. 

181 . 

Aiznadin, battle or, between the Saracens 
and the Greeks, vi. 2IiL 

Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in Africa, 

vi. 507. 

Alaui, occasion of these people invading 
Asia, L 291. Supposed by Klaproth to 
be ancestors of the true Albanians, Ii. 286. 
note M. Conquest of, by the Huns, lii. 
2 ?a. Join the Gotbs who had emigrated 
into Thrace, 269. Sec Goths, and Van- 
dals. 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of war under 
Theodosius the Great, v. 532. Becomes 
the leader or the Gothic revolt, and ravages 
Greece, iv. 2* 5, Escapes from Stilicho, 
<L Is appointed master • general or the 
Eastern Illy ri cum. X. llts invasion of 
Italy, 8, Is defeated by Slilicho at Pollen- 
lia, 13, Is driven out of Italy, 15, Is, 
by treaty with Hononus, declared master- 
general of the Roman armies throughout 
the prefecture of lllyricum,3i. Ii is pleas 
and motives for marching to Rome, 42. 
Encamps under the walls of that city, 43, 
41. Accepts a ransom, and raises the 
siege, 63. His negotiations with the em- 
peror Ilonorius, 65. His second siege of 
Rome, 68, Places Altalus on the Imperial 
throne. 69. Degrades him, 70. Seizes the 
city of Rome. II. His sack of Rome com- 
pared with that by the emperor Charles V., 
18. Retires from Rome, and ravages 
Italy, 72. His death and burial, 81* 

Alaric II., king of the Goths, bis overthrow 
by Clovis king of the Franks, iv. 304. 

Albanians, the, ii. 286* note, and note M. 

Alberic, the son of Marozia, bis revolt, and 
government or Rome, vi. 169. 

Albigeois of France, persecution of, vii. 29. 

Alboin, king of the Lombards, bis history, 
v. 30t- His alliance with the Avarsagainsl 
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the Gepidac, 305. Reduces the Gepidae, ib. 
He undertakes the conquest of Italy, 304. 
Overruns what is now called Lombardy, 
306. Assumes the regal title there, 307. 
Takes Pavia, and makes it his capital city, 
ib. Is murdered at the instigation of his 
queen Rosamond, 306. 

Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, destroyed 
by Diocleliau, i. 327. 

Aleppo, siege and capture of, by the Sara- 
cens, vi. 363. Is recovered by the Greeks, 
vii. 46. Is taken and sacked by Tamer- 
lane, viii. 93. 

Alexander III., pope, establishes the papal 
election in the college of cardinals, viii. 
311. 

Alexander, archbishop of Alexandria, ex- 
communicates Arias for his heresy, iii. 13. 

Alexander Scvcrus, is declared Caesar by the 
Emperor Elagabalus, i. 133. Is raised to 
the throne, 136. Examination into his 
preteuded victory over Arlaxcrxcs, 190. 
Show cd a regard for the Christian religion, 
ii. 147. 

Alexandria, a general massacre there, by 
order of the emperor Caracalla, i. 121 . 
The city described, 234. Is ruined by ri- 
diculous iutesline commotions, 255. By 
famine and pestilence, 256. Is besieged 
and taken by Diocletian, 326. The Chris- 
tian theology reduced to a systematical 
form in the school of, ii. 101 . Number of 
martyrs who suffered there in the perse- 
cution by Decius, 136, vide note G. 

— , the theological system of Plato 

taught in the school of, and received by 
the Jews there, iii. 6, 7. notes G. and M. 
Questions concerning the nature of the 
Trinity, agitated in the philosophical and 
Christian schools of, 12. 16. History of 
the archbishop St. Athanasius, 30. 46. Out- 
rages attending his expulsion and the es- 
tablishment of bis successor, George of Cap- 
padocia, 12, 45* The city distracted by 
pious factions, ib. Disgraceful life and 
tragical death of George of Cappadocia, 
123, 121. Restoration of Athanasius, 126. 
Athanasius banished by Julian, 127. Suf- 
fers greatly by an earthquake, 236. 

— — , history of the temple of Serapis 

there, iii. 347. This temple, and the 
famous library, destroyed by bishop Theo- 
philus, 3V8,3»9. 

is taken by Amrou the Saracen, 

vi. 293. The famous library destroyed, 
297. 

Alexius Angelus, his usurpation of the Greek 
empire, and character, vii. 501, 302. 
Flics before the crusaders, 317. 

Alexius I. Comnenus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 106. New titles of dignity in- 
vented by him, vii. G3. Battle of Durazzo, 
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133. Solicits the aid of the emperor 
Henry III., 138. Solicits the aid of the 
Christian princes against the Turks, 206. 
His suspicious policy on the arrival of the 
crusaders, 228. Exacts homage from 
them, 229. Profits by tbc success of the 
crusaders, 237. 

Alexius II. Comnenus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 112. 

Alexius Slralogoputus, the Greek general, 
retakes Constantinople from tbc Latins, 
vii. 333. 

Alexius, the son of Isaac Angelas, bis escape 
from his uncle, who had deposed his 
father, vii. 302. His treaty with the cru- 
saders for bis restoration, 310. Restora- 
tion of his father, 318. His death, 322. 

Alfred sends an ambassy to the shrine of St. 
Thomas in India, vi. 47. 

Algebra, by whom invented, vii. 23. 

Ali joins Mahomet in his prophetical mission, 
vi. 213. His heroism, 221. His character, 
238. Is chosen caliph of the Saracens, 
210. Devoliou paid at his tomb, 211. His 
posterity, 248. 

AUgem defends Cumie, for his brother Teias, 
king of the Goths, v. 214, 213. Is re- 
duced, 216. 

Allectus murders Carausius, and usurps his 
station, i. 322. Is slain in Britain, 323. 

Allemanni, the origin and warlike spirit of, 
i. 235. Are driven oat of Italy by the se- 
nate and people, 236. Invade the empire 
in tbc reign of Aurelian, 267. Are totally 
routed, 269. Gaul delivered from their 
depredations by Constantius Chlorus, 
324. Invade and establish themselves 
in Gaul, ii. 289. Arc defeated at Slro9- 
burgh by Julian, 294. Are reduced by 
Julian in his expeditions beyond the 
Rhine, 297. Invade Gaul under the em- 
peror Valentlnian, Iii. 203. Are reduced 
by Jovinus, 204. And chastised by Va- 
Icnlinian, ib. Arc subdued by Clovis king 
of the Pranks, iv. 296. 

Alp Arslan, sultan of the Turks, bis reign, vii. 
183. His death, 190. 

Alypius, governor of Britain, is commis- 
sioned by the emperor Julian to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem, iii. 112. 

Amala, king of the Goths, his high credit 
among them, i. 223. 

Amalasontha, queen of Italy, her history 
and character, v. 114. Her death, ib. 

Amalphi, description of the city, and its com- 
merce, vii. 131. 147. 

Amazons, improbability of any society of, 
i. 280 . note. Klaproth’s theory respecting, 
281. note M. 
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Ambition, reflections on the violence, and 
various operations or that passion, vi. 121. 

Ambrose, St., composed a treatise on the 
Trinity, for the use of the emperor Gra- 
ttan, iii. 293. note. His birth, and promo- 
tion to the archbishopric of Milan, 310. 
Opposes the Arian worship of the empress 
Justina, 311. Refuses obedience to the 
Imperial power, 314. Controls the em- 
peror Theodosius, 326. Imposes penance 
on Theodosius for his cruel treatment of 
Thessalonica.527. Employed his influence 
over Gralian and Theodosius, to inspire 
them with maxims of persecution, 358. 
Opposes Symmachus, the advocate for the 
old Pagan religion, 341. Comforts the ci- 
tixens of Florence with a dream, wheo 
besieged by Radagahms, 23. 

Amida, siege of, by Sapor king of Persia, ii. 
283. note M. Receives the fugitive in- 
habitants of Nisibis, iii. 173. Is besieged 
and taken by Cabadcs king of Persia, v. 
77 . 

Amir, prince of Ionia, his character, and 
passage into Europe, viii. 71. 

Ammianus MarcelHnus the historian, bis re- 
ligious character ol the emperor Couslan- 
tius, iii. 28. His remark on the enmity of 
Christians toward each other, 65. His 
account of the fiery obstructions to restor- 
ing the temple of Jerusalem, 113, 114. 
His accouut of the hostile contest of l)a- 
masus and Ursinus for the bishopric of 
Rome, 291. Testimony in favour of bis 
historical merit, 282. llis character of the 
nobles of Rome, iv. 49. 

Ammo mu S' the mathematician, bis measure- 
ment of the circuit of Rome, iv. 59. 

Ammonius, the monk of Alexandria, his 
martyrdom, vi. 12. 

Amorium, siege and destruction of, by the 
caliph- Molassem, vii. 37. 

Amphilochius, bishop of fronium, gains the 
favour of the emperor Theodosius by an 
•orthodox bon mot, iii. 299. 

Amphitheatre at Rome, a description of, i. 
309. viii. 404, 403. note M. 

Amrou, bis birth and character, vi. 291. 
His invasion and eonqin'st of Egypt, 292. 
His administration there, 300. His de- 
scription of the country, 301. 

Amurnth I., sultan of the Turks, his refgn, 
viii. 74. Ilis death, 73. note M. 

Amuralb II. sultan, his reign and character, 
viii. 161. Ilis double abdication. 162, 163. 
Error of Gibbon, <6. note M . 

Anachorels, in monkish history, described, 
Iv. 268. 

Anacletus, pope, his Jewish extraction, viii. 
249. 


Anastasius I. marries the empress Ariadne* 

v. 4. His war with Theodorie, the Ostro- 
goth king of Italy, 14. His economy ce- 
lebrated, 56. Epigram thereon, ib. note 
M. His long wall from the Propontis to 
the Euxine, 72. Is humbled by the Ca- 
tholic clergy, vi. 30. 

Anastasius II. emperor of Constantinople, 

vi. 75. His preparations of defence against 
the Saracens, vii. 5. 

Anastasius, St., his brief history and mar- 
tyrdom, v. 358. note. 

Anntho, city of, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, described, iii. 144. 

Andalusia, derivation or the name of that 
province, vi. 313. note . 

Andronirus, president of Libya, excommu- 
nicated by Synesius bishop of Ptolrmais, 

iii. 355, 336. 

Andronirus Comnenus, his character, and 
first adventures, vi . 1 1 2. Seite the empire 
of Constantinople, 118. note M . His un- 
happy fate, 120. 

Andronirus the Elder, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, his superstition, viii. 27. His war 
with his grandson, and abdication, 29, 30, 
31 . note M . 

Andronirus the Younger, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, his licentious character, viii. 

30. His civil war against his grandfather, 

31. His reign, tl>. Is vanquished and 
wounded by sultan Orchau, 69. His pri- 
vate application to pope Benedict XII. of 
Rome, 118. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and 
Bajazel, viii. 97. 

Anianus, bishop of Orleans, his pious anxiety 
for the relief of that city, w>hen besieged 
by Allila the Hun, iv. 190. 

Anician family at Rome, brief bistory of, 

iv. 45. • 

Auna Comnena, character of her history of 
her father, Alexius I. emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. toti. Her conspiracy against 
her brother John, 108. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, his des- 
cent, and investiture by Leo the Great, hr. 
233. His election confirmed at Rome, 236. 
Is killed in the sack of Rome by Ricimer, 
245, 246. 

Anthemius,* priefecl of the East, character of 
bis administration, in the minority of the 
emperor Theodosius the Younger, hr. 
348. 

Anthemius the architect, instances of his 
great knowledge in mechanics, v. 64. 
Forms the design of the church of St. So- 
phia at Constantinople, 63. 

Anthony, St., father of the Egyptian monks, 
his history, iv. 258. 
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Anlhropoinorphites, omong the early Chris- 
tians, pcrsooitierg of the Deity, vi. fi. 

Antioch taken and destroyed by Sapor king 
of Persia, L Ail. Flourishing state of the 
Christian church there, in the reign of 
Theodosius, ii. 9JL History of the body of 
St. Bahylas, bishop of, in. 121 * 133. The 
cathedral of, shut up, and its wealth con- 
fiscated, by the emperor Julian, 122. Li- 
centious manners of the citizens. 123* 
Popular discontents during the residence 
of Julian there, 131. Sedition ' there, 
against the emperor Theodosius, 331. The 
chy pardoned, 331. Is taken, and rained, 
by Chosroes king of Persia, v. lli. 
Great destruction there by an earthquake, 
2AL Is again seized by Chosroes 11. ,536. 
Is reduced hy the Saracens, and ransomed, 
vi. &»>. Is recovered hy the Greeks, vii. 
M. Besieged and taken by the first cru- 
saders, 337. 

Antonin.i, the wife of Belisarius, her cha- 
racter, v. liL Examines and convicts 
pope Sylverius of treachery, l.~l. Her 
activity during the siege of Rome, 133. 
Her secret history, 113. Founds a con- 
vent for her retreat, 331. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court of 
Sapor king of Persia, stimulates him to an 
invasion of the Homan provinces, tt. 281 . 

Antoninus Pius, his character, and that of 
Hadrian, compared, LL Is adopted by 
Hadrian, 12. 

Antoninus, Marcus, his defensive wars, i. a. 
Is adopted by Pius at the instance of Ha- 
drian, 12. note M. His character, 13. UL 
His war against the united Germans, 213. 
Suspicious story of his edict in favour of 
the Christians, ii. ME. 

Aper. Arrius, pradorian prefect, and father- 
in-law to the emperor Ntimcrian, L 313. 
Is killed by Diocletian as the presumptive 
murderer of that prince, <6. 

Apharban, the Persian, his embassy from 
Narscs king of Persia, to the emperor Ga- 
lerius, L 331. 

Apocalypse, why now admitted into the ca- 
non of the Scriptures, ii. fil* note; also 
note M. 

Apocaucus, admiral of Constantinople, his 
confederacy against Johu Caniocuzeoe, 
viii. 3tL His death. 3tL 

ApoIKnnris, bishop of Laodicea. his hypo- 
thesis of the divine incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, vi. iL 

— , patriarch of Alexandria, butchers 

his flock in defence of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the incarnation, vi. 30. 

Apollonius of Tyana, his doubtful character, 

L 270 . note. 

Apotheosis of the Roman emperors, how 



this custom was introduced, L 03* vide 
note M.,aod note W. 

Apsimar dethrones Leontrnt emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and usurps his place, vi. 72. 
His death, 73. 

Apulia, is conquered by the Normans, vii. 
13d. Is confirmed to them bv papal grant, 
112 * 

Aquileia besieged by the emperor Maximin, 
L 187. Is taken and destroyed by Altila 
king of the Huns, iv. 197. 

Aquilain is settled by the Goths, under their 
king Wallia, iv. 9fi* Is conquered by Clo- 
vis king or the Franks, iv. 305. 

Arabia, its situation, soil, and climate, vi. 
122* Its division into the Sandy. (he 
Stony, and the Happy , 1SI . The pastoral 
Arabs, ib. Tbeir horses and camels, 182 . 
Cities of, 183 Manners and customs of 
the Arabs. 1&5. 189. Their language, 120* 
Their benevolence, 191. History and 
description of the Caaba at Mecqa. 123 , 
Religious riles, 193. (HA*. Life and doc- 
trine of Mahomet, 121*. 2Qi* Conquest of, 
by Mahomet, 331* Character of the ca- 
liphs, 253. Rapid conquests of. AVI Li- 
mits of their conquests, vii L. Three ca- 
liphs established, 12* Introduction of 
learning among the Arabians, 22. Their 
progress in the sciences. 21. Their lite- 
rary deficiencies, 2Z* Decline and fall of 
the caliphs, 38* 12* 

Arbetio. a veteran under Constantine the 
Great, leaves his retirement to oppose the 
usurper Procopius, iii. 188. 

Arbogastes. the Frank, his military promo- 
tion under Theodosius in Gaul, and con- 
spiracy against Valcnlinian the Younger, 
iv. 329, 330. Is defeated by Theodosius, 
and kills himself, 333, 331- 

Arcadius, son of the emperor Theodosius, 
iii. 290. Succeeds to the empire of the 
East, 3i>3 His magnificence, iv. 103. Ex- 
tent of his dominions, till* Administra- 
tion of his favourite eunuch Eulropius, ib. 
His cruel law against treason, ilia. Signs 
the condemnation of Eutropius, 112, His 
interview with the rcvollers Tribigild and 
G^inas, ib. His death, and supposed tes- 
tament, 132. 121 * 

Architecture, Roman, the general magnifi- 
cence of, indicated by the existing ruins, 
L 12* 

Ardaburius, his expedition to Italy, to re- 
duce the usurper John, iv. 13G. 

Argonauts, the object of their expedition to 
Colcbos, v. 177. 

Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and 
wife of Zeno, her character, and marriage 
afterward with Anaslasius, v. 4. 
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Arii, a tribe of the Lygians, their terrific 
mode of waging war, i. 297. 

ArinthftMis is appointed general of the horse 
by the emperor Julian on his Persian ex- 
pedition, iii. 112. Distinguishes himself 
against the usurper Procopfus, 188. 

Ariovistus seizes two thirds of the lands of 
the Sequani in Gaul, for himself and his 
German followers, iv. 314. 

Aristobulus, principal minister of the house 
of Carus, is received into confidence by 
the emperor Diocletian, i. 316. 

Aristotle, his logic better adapted to the de- 
tection of error, than for the discovery of 
truth, vii. 25. 

Arius is excommunicated for heretical no- 
tions concerning the Trinity, iii. 13. 
Strength of his party, ib. Ilis opinions 
examined in the council of Nice, 18. Ac- 
count of Arian sects, 21. Council of Ri- 
mini, 23. His banishment and recal, 25, 
26. . Ilis suspicious death, ib. Employs 
music and songs v> propagate his heresy, 
47, note M. The Ariaus persecute the 
Catholics in Africa, iv. *79. 

Armenia is seized by Sapor king of Persia, 
i. 345. Tiridales restored, 329. lie is 
again expelled by the Persians, 330. Is 
resigned to Tiridales by treaty between 
the Romans and Persians, 337. Is ren- 
dered tributary to Persia on the death of 
Tiridales, ii. 249. Character of Arsaces 
Tiranus, king of, and his conduct toward 
the emperor Julian, iii. 140. note M. ib. 
Is reduced by Sapor to a Persian province, 
222. Its distractions and division between 
the Persians and the Romans, iv. 132. 
History of Christianity in, ii. 344. vide 
note M. vi. 49, 31. 

Armies of the Eastern empire, stale of, 
under the emperor Maurice, v. 517. 

Armorica, the provinces of, form a free go- 
vernment independent on the Romans, 
iv. 98. 99. note M. Submits to Clovis king 
of the Franks, 298. Settlement of Unions 
in, 333. 

Armour, defensive, is laid aside by the Ro- 
mans, and adopted by the Barbarians, 
iii. 337.* 


Arnold of Brescia, his heresy', and history, 
viii. 243. 227. Is burnt, 228. 

Arragon, derivation of the name of that 
province, i. 17. note. 

Arrian, his visit to, and description of, Col- 
chos, v. 179. 

Arsaces Tiranus, king or Armenia, his cha- 
racter, and disaffection to the emperor 
Julian, iii. 140. Historical particulars of, 
ib. note M. Withdraws his troops trea- 
cherously from the Roman service, 141. 


His disastrous end; 222. Various Iradf 
lions respecting, ib. note M . 

Arscnius, patriarch of Constantinople, ex- 
communicates the emperor Michael Pa- 
teologus. viii. its. Faction of the Arse- 
niles, 12. 

Arlahan, king of Parlhia, is defeated and 
slain by Arlaxerxes king of Persia, I. 178. 
Artalian, his conspiracy against the emperor 
Justinian, v. 203. Is intrusted with the 
conduct of the armament sent to Italy 
208. 

Arlasires, king of Armenia, is deposed by 
the Persians at the instigation of his own 
subjects, ir. 133. 

Arlavasdes, his revolt against the Greek 
emperor Constantine V. at Constanti- 
nople, vi. 131. 

Arlaxerxes restores the Persian monarchy, 
I. 178. Prohibits every worship but that 
of Zoroaster, 185. note M. His war with 
the Romans, 190. Ilis character and 
maxims, 192. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt under Conslantius, 
is condemned to death under Julian, for 
cruelty and corruption, iii. 54. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his history ob- 
scured by monkish fictions, iv. 334. 
Arvandus, praetorian pnefect of Gaul, his 
trial and condcmualiou by the Roman se- 
nate, iv. 211. 

Ascalon, battle of, between Godfrey king of 
Jerusalem, and the sultan of Egypt, vii. 
230. 

Ascetics, in ecclesiastical history, account 
of, iv. 236. 

Asclepiodatus reduces and kills the British 
usurper Aleclus, i. 343. 

Asia, summary view of the revolutions in 
that quarter of Ibe world, i. 177. 

Asia Minor described, i. 21. Amount of its 
tribute to Rome, 146. vide note M. Is 
conquered by the Turks, vii. 193. 

Asiarch, nature of this office among the an- 
cient Pagans, ii. 93. note. 

Aspar is commissioned by Theodosius the 
Younger to conduct Valentinian III. to 
Italy, iv. 136. Places his steward Leo on 
the throne of the Eastern empire, 233. 
He and bis sons murdered by Leo, v. 3. 

Assassins, the principality of, destroyed by 
the Moguls, viii. 39. note M. 59. 

Assemblies of the people abolished under 
the Roman emperors, i. 63. At what 
times the Comitia were revived, ib. note 
W . The nature of, among the ancient Ger» 
mans, 203. 

Assyria, the province of, described, iii. 144 . 
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Is invaded by the emperor Julian, 446 
His retreat, 458. 

Astarte, her image brought from Carthage 
to Rome, as a spouse Tor Elagabalus, 

L 133. 

Aslolphus, king of the Lombards, lakes the 
the city of Ravenna, and attacks Rome, 
vi. 140, ill. Is repelled by Pepin king or 
France, ib. 443. 

Astrology, why cultivated by the Arabian 
astronomers, vll. &L 

Atabeks of Syria, the, vil. 268. 

Athalarie, the son of Amalcisonlbn, queen of 
Italy, his education and character, v. 1M. 

Alhanaric the Gothic chief, his war against 
the emperor Valens, iii. 520. His alliance 
with Theodosius, his death and funeral, 

28 s,m. 

Athanasius, St., confesses bis understanding 
bewildered by meditating on the divinity 
of the Logos, iii. 12, General view of his 
opinions, liL Is banished, 26. 35. note M. 
34- Ilis character and adventures, 30, 
m 1IL197, HE Was not the author 
of the famous creed under his name, iv. 
583 . 

Athanasius, patriarch of Constantinople, his 
contests with the Greek emperor Andro- 
nicus the Elder, viii. 58. 

Athenais, daughter of the philosopher Leon- 
tius. Sec Eudocia. 

Athens, the libraries in that city, why said to 
have been spared by the Goths, L 243. 
Naval strength of the republic of, during 
its prosperity, ii. 36. note. Is laid under 
contribution by Alaric the Goth, iv. 3, 
Review of the philosophical history of, &L 
The schools of, silenced by the emperor 
Justinian, 83. Revolutions of, after the 
crusades, and its present stale, viii. 53. 26 

Alhos, Mount, beatific visions of the monks 
of, viH. 43. 

Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name, L 25. 

Allas, Mount, description of, L 25. note. 

Allacolii, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, 
account of, iii. an. note M. 

Attains pra?fect of Rome, is chosen emperor 
by the senate, under the influence of Ala- 
ric, iv. liQ. Is publicly degraded, 16. His 
future fortune, 90. 

Attains, a noble youth of Auvergne, his ad- 
ventures. iv.521. 

Attila.the Hun,iv.ll8. Description of his per- 
son and character.t54. His conquests. 456, 
1 SL Mistreatment of his captives, 1G2. Im- 
poses terms of peace on Theodosius the 
Younger, 104. Oppresses Theodosius by his 
ambassadors, 166. 467. Description of his 
royal residence, 112. Supposed to have 
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been at Buda, lb. note M. His reception of 
the ambassadors of Theodosius, 473. 175. 
His behaviour on discovering ihe scheme 
of Theodosius lo get him assassinated, 476. 
Ills haughty messages to the emperors of 
the East and West, ill His invasion of 
Gaul, 188. His oration lo his troops on 
the approach or Aelius and Thcodoric, 
Battle of Chalons, 491. His invasion 
of Italy, 12L His retreat purchased by 
Valentinian, 202- His death, 203. 

Atys and Cytcle, the fable of, allegorised 
by the pen of Julian, iii. 95. 

Avars are discomfited by the Turks, v. 4fg>. 
Their embassy lo the emperor Justinian, 
162. Their conquests in Poland and Ger- 
many, /6. Their embassy lo Justin II., 
300. They join the Lombards against tho 
Gepida?, 303- Pride, policy, and power, 
or their chagan Baian, 342. Their con- 
quests. 344, 313. Invest Constantinople, 
361. Reduction of their country Pannonia 
by Charlemagne, vi. igo. 

Averroes, his religious infidelity, how far 
Justifiable, vii. 28- note. 

Aversa, a town near Naples, built as a settle- 
ment for the Normans, vii. 136- 

Augurs, Roman, their number and peculiar 
office, iii. 338. 

Augustin, his account of tho miracles 
wrought by the body of St. Stephen, iii. 
330- Celebrates the piety of the Goths in 
the sacking of Rome, iv. 73. Approves 
the persecution of the Donatisls of Africa, 
112. His death, character, and writings, 
1A4- History of his relics, v. 123- note . 

Augustulus, son of the patrician Orestes, is 
choseu emperor of the West, iv. 240- Is 
deposed by Odoacer, 249. 25! . His ba- 
nishment to the Lucullan villa in Campa- 
nia, ib. 

Augustus, emperor, his moderate exercise of 
power, Li. Is imitated by his successors, 
3- His naval regulations, 16- llis division 
of Gaul, 18. His situation after the battle 
of Actium, 61- He reforms the senate, ib. 
Procures a senatorial grant of the Impe- 
rial dignity. 38. Division of the provinces 
between him and the senate, li Is al- 
lowed his military command and guards 
in the city of Rome, 6L Obtains the con- 
sular and tribunilian offices for life, ib. 
His character and policy, 67, Adopts Ti- 
berius, 62- Formed an accurate Register 
of the revenues and expenses of the em- 
pire, 143- Taxes instituted by him, liL 
His naval establishments at Ravenna, 
iv. 18- 

Augustus and Ciesar, those titles explained 
aud discriminated, L 66- 

Avienus, his character and embassy from 
Yalcnlinian 111. to Atlilaking of the Huns, 
iv.221. 
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Avignon, ihe holy sec how transferred from 
Rome to that city, viii. 345. Return of 
pope Urban V. to Rome, 375. 

A film, his embassy from AeUus to Ttaeodo- 
ric king of the Visigoths, iv. 191, As- 
sumes the empire, 314. His deposition 
and death, 319, 230. 

Aurclian, emperor, his birth and services, 
i 964. II is expedition against Palmyra, 
275. His triumph, 380. Ilia cruelly and 
death, 381, 385. 

Aurengzebe, account of bis immense camp, 
f. 188 mote. 

Aurcolus is invested with the purple on the 
Upper Danube, i. 357. 

Aosontus, tutor of the empcTor Gratian, bis 
promotions. Hi. 293. note. 

Autharis, king of the Lombards in Italy, 
bis wars with the Franks, v. 316. His 
adventurous gallantry, 331. 

Autun, the city of, stormed and plundered 
by the legions In Gaul, i. 375. 

Auvergne, province and city of, In Gaul, 
revolutions of, tv. 319. 

Auxiliaries, Barbarian, fatal consequences 
of their admission into the Romau armies, 
ii. 310. 

Axnch. a Turkish slave, his generous friend- 
ship to the princess Anna Comnena, vi. 
109. And to Manuel Comnenus, 110. 

Azimuntium, the citizens of, defend their 
privileges against Peter, brother of the 
Eastern emperor Maurice, v. 346, 347. 

Azimus, remarkable spirit shown by the ei 
tizensof, against AtUla and his Huns, iv. 
106. 

Baalbec, description of the ruins of, iv. 379, 
28<). 

Bab> las, St., bishop of Antioch, bis posthu- 
mous history, ill. 131. 

Bagaodm, in Gaul, revolt or, its occasion, 
and suppression by Maximum, t. 319. Im- 
port of this name, ib. mote. 

Bagdad becomes the royal residence of the 
Abbassides, vil. 19. Derivation of the 
name, 30. note. The fallen state of the 
caliphs of. 44. 49. The city or, stormed 
and sacked by the Moguls, viii. GO. 

Bahrain, the Persian general, bis character 
and exploits, v. 335. note. M. is provoked 
to rebellion, 356. Dethrones Chosroes, 
338. His death, 340. Embassy sent by 
him to meet Ihe emperor Corns, i. 305. 
Saying of, ib. note M. Anecdote of, ib. 
note M 

Raian, chagan of the Avars, bis pride, policy, 
and power, v. 343. His perfidious seizure 
of Sirmium and bingidunum, 344. His 


conquests, 343. His treacherous attempt 
to seize the emperor Oeraclius, 361. In- 
* vests Constantinople in conjunction with 
the Persians, 369. Retires, 570. 

Bajazel I., sultan of the Turks, his reign, 
viii. 76. Uis correspondence with Ta- 
merlane. 91, 93. Is defeated and cap- 
tured by Tamerlane, 97, 98. Inquiry into 
the story of the iron cage, 99. His sons, 
ib. 108. 

Balbinus elected joint emperor with Maxi- 
mus, by the senate, ou the deaths of tbo 
two Gordians, i. 164. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in the 
fourth crusade, vii.* 304. Is chosen em- 
peror of Constantinople, 332 Is taken 
prisoner by Calo John, king of the Bul- 
garians, 340. His death, Ml. note M. 

Baldwin II., emperor of Constantinople, vil. 
347. His distresses and expedients, 340. 
His expulsion from that city, 353. 355. 

Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
accompanies him on the first crusade, vii. 
Ml. Founds tbe principality of Edessa, 
837. 

Baltic Sea, progressive subsidence of the 
water of, i. 196. notes. How the Romans 
acquired a knowledge of the naval powers 
of, iii. 309. note. 

Baptism, theory and practice of, among the 
primitive Christians, if. 331. note. M. 

Barbary, the name of that conntry whence 
derived, vi. 311. note . The Moors of, 
converted to the Mahometan faith, 313. 

Barbatio, general of infantry in Gaul under 
Julian, his misconduct, ii. 393. 

Barcocbehas, his rebellion against the em- 
peror Hadrian, ii. 113- 

Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a mar- 
tial enthusiasm in the people, i ill, 312. 
notes G. and M. British, iv. 334. note M. 
Their peculiar office and duties, 338. 

Bari is taken from the Saracens, by tbe 
Joint efforts of tbe Latin and Greek em- 
pires, vii. 130. Government of the city, 
132. 

Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, his dispute with 
the Greek theologians about the light of 
Mount Thabor, viii. 43. His embassy to 
Rome, from Andronictis the Younger, 
118. His literary character, 1 46. 

Basil I. the Macedonian, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. 88. Reduces tbe Pauli- 
cfans, vii. 945. 

Basil II. emperor ol Constantinople, vi. 98. 
His great wealth, vii. 60. His inhuman 
treatment of the Bulgarians, 107. 

Basil, archbishop of Cttsarea, no evidence 
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of his having been persecuted by the 
emperor VaJens, iii. 199. Insults bis 
friend Gregory Nazianien, under the ap- 
pearance of promotion, 301- The father 
g£the moults of I'outus, iv. 231L 

Basilisnis, brother of the empress Verina, is 
intrusted with the command of the ar- 
mament sent against the Vandals in Africa, 
hr. 337, EM. Ilis licet destroyed by Gen- 
•eric, 23<L His promotion to the empire, 
and death, v. 5,4. 

Bassianus, high priest of the sun, his pa- 
rentage, L 130. Is proclaimed emperor 
at Emcsa, ib. See Elagabalu*. 

Bassianus, brother-in-law to Constantine, 
revolts against him, ii. £2. 

Bassora, its foundation and situation, vi. 
axa. 

Baths, public, of Rome, described, iv. £L 

Baiun 1 , reception of the emperor Julian 
there, iii. 138. Etymology of this name, 
ib. note M . 

Beasts, wild, the variety of, introduced in 
the circus, for the public games at Rome, 

LoUL 

Beausobre (M. de), character of his ffirtoire 
Critique du Manicheisme, vi.3. note. 

Bedcr, battle of, between Mahomet and the 
Koreish of Mecca, vi. 22L 
Bedoweens of Arabia, their mode of fife, 
vi. 181. 

Bees, remarks on the structure of their 
combs and cells, vii. 23. note. 

Belgrade, or the White City, v. 343. 

Belisar ius, his birth and military promotion, 
v. 90 Is appointed by Justinian to couduct 
the African war, OL Embarkation of his 
troops. 9*. Lands in Africa, Defeats 
Gdinn-r.97. Is received into Carthage, 9iL 
Second defeat of Geliroer, 1U4L Reduction 
of Afrira, RSL Surrender of Gelimer, 
ior». His triumphant return to Constan- 
tinople, HU. Is declared sole consul, 
IPS, He menaces the Ostrogoths of 
Italy, 113. He seizes Sicily, ill. Invades 
Italy, HL Takes Naples, ib. He enters 
Rome, Iii He is besieged in Rome by 
the Goths, 1£L The siege raised, liL 
Causes Constantine, one of his generals, 
to be killed, 130. Siege of Ravenna, 139. 
Takes Ravenna by stratagem. 111. Re- 
turns to Constantinople, liiL His cha- 
racter and behaviour, ib. Scandalous life 
of his wife Antonina, 1AA, His disgrace 
and submission, 147. 1* sent into the 

East to oppose Chosroes king of Persia, 
173. His politic reception of the Persian 
ambassadors, 174. His second campaign 
in Italy, lul Ilis ineffectual attempt to 
raise the siege of Rome, 201. Dissuades 
Totila from destroying Rome, US, Re- 
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covers the city, ib. His final recall from 
Italy, ^3* Rescues Constantinople from 
the Bulgarians, Ml* 2±L His disgrace 
and death, 223. 

Benedict XII., embassy from Andronicus 
the Younger to, proposing a union of the 
Latin and Greek churches, and soliciting 
aid against the Turks, viii. UfL His cha- 
racter, 119. 

Benefice, in feudal language, explained, iv. 
3ifl. Resumption of, by the sovereign, 
ib. note M. 

Benevcnto, battle of, between Charles of 
Anjou, and Mainfroy the Sicilian usurper, 
viii. LL 

Benev entura, anecdotes relating to the siege 
of, vii. 133. 

Benjamin of Tudela, his account of the riches 
or Constantinople, vii. SJL 
Berva, or Aleppo, reception of the emperor 
Julian there, iii. 138. 

Bernard (St.), his character and influence 
in promoting the second crusade, vii. 

Vide note M. His character of the Ro- 
mans, viii. 223. 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Ao- 
rengzebe, L ish. note. 

Berytue, account of the law school establish- 
ed there, ii. 283, Is destroyed by an 
earthquake, v. 229, 

Bessarion, cardinal, his character, vhi. i£L 
note. 

Bessas, governor of Rome for Justinian, his 
rapacity during the siege of thol city by 
Totila the Goth, t. 400. Occasions the 
lossof Rome, 401, 404. 

Beaabdc Is taken and garrisoned hv Sapor 
kina of Persia, ii. SSL Is ineffectually 
besieged by Constaulius, 482. 

Bindoes, a Sassnnian prince, deposes Hor- 
moui king of Persia, r. 337. 

Birthright, the least invidious of all human 

distinctions, i- 133. 

Bishops, among the primitive Christians, the 
oflice of, captained, 11. S3. Progress of 
episcopal authority, S3, Assumed dignity 
of episcopal government, 03. Number of, 
at the lime of ConslanliDO tbe Great, 347 
Mode of their election, ib. 348. note. M. 
Their power of ordination, 342, The 
ecclesiastical revenue of each diocese how 
divided, 331. Their civil jurisdiction ^ 
333. Theirspirilual censures, 331. Their 
legislative assemblies 337. 

Bishops, rural, their rank and duties, ii. 
347. 

Bisaealile, superstitious regard to this year 
by the Romans, iii. 181. 
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BHhynin, the cities of, plundered by the 
Goths, i. 241. 

Blemmyes, their revolt against the emperor 
Diocletian, i. 526. 

Boccace, bis literary character, viii. 147, 
148. note M. 

Boethius, the learned senator of Rome, his 
history, v. 2a. His imprisonment and 
death, 28. 

Bohemond, the son of Robert Guiscard, his 
character and military exploits, vii. 157. 
222. His route to Constantinople on the 
crusade, 227. His flattering reception by 
Alexftls Comncnus, 250. Takes Antioch, 
and obtains the principality of it. 257.259. 
His subsequent transactions, and death, 
*258. note M. 

Boniface (Si.), his history, ii. 1G7. vide 
note M • 

Boniface, count, the Roman general under 
Valentinian III., his character, iv. 158. 
Is betrayed into a revolt by Aelius, 159. 
II is repentance, 145. Is besieged in Hippo 
Regius by Genseric king of Ihc Vandals, 
144. Returns to Italy, and is killed by 
Aelius, 140. 

Boniface VIII., pope, his violent contest 
with Philip the Fair, king of France, and 
his character, viii. 244. Institutes the ju- 
bilee, 246. 

Boniface, marquis of Monferrat, is chosen 
general of the fourth crusade to the Uoly 
Land, vii. 508. Is made king of Mace- 
donia, 354. Is killed by the Bulgarians, 
543. 

Bosphorus, revolutions of that kingdom, i. 
258. Is seized by the Goths, ib. The 
strait of, described, ii. 178. 

Bosra, siege of, by the Saracens, vi. 268, 

269. 

Bollieric, the Imperial general in Thessa- 
lonica, murdered in a sedition, iii.524. 

Boucicault, Marshal, deRnds Constantinople 
against Bajazct, viii. 81. 

Boulogne recovered from Csrausius, by Con- 
stants Cblorus, i. 321. 

Bow ides, the Persian dynasty of, vii. 44. 

Brancaleone , senator of Rome, bis character, 
viii. 234. 

Bretagne, the province of, in France, settled 
by Britons, iv. 355 note and note M. 

Britain, reflections on the conquest of, by 
the Romans, i. 3. Description of, 18. Co- 
lonies planted in, 54. note. A colony of 
Vandals settled there hy Probus. 299. 
Revolt of Carausius, 320. How lirst peo- 
pled, iii. ill. Invasions of, by the Scots 
and Piets, 112. Is restored to peace by 
Theodosius, 313. Revolt of Maximus 


there, 294, 293. Revolt of the troops 
there against Honorius. iv. 29. Is aban- 
doned hy the Romans, 98. State of, until 
the arrival of the Saxons, 99. note. Des- 
cent of the Saxons on, 552. Establish- 
ment of the Saxon heptarchy, 335. Wars 
in. ib. Saxon devastation of the country, 
333 Manners of the independent Bri- 
tons, 338. Description of, by Procopius, 
340. Conversion of the Britons by a mis- 
sion from pope Gregory the Great, v. 327. 
The doctrine of the incarnation received 
there, vi. 41. 

Brutus, Marcus, example given by , 1. 67. 
Question as to its virtue, ib. note M. 

Brutus the Trojan, his colonisation of Bri- 
tain now given up hy inteliigent historians, 
iii. 211. note. 

Buffon, M., his extraordinary burning mir- 
rors, V. 64. note. 

Bulgarians, their character, v. 132. vide note 
M . Their inroads on the Eastern empire, 
134. Invasion of, under Zabergan, 221. 
Repulsed by Belisarius, 222. Kingdom of 
the, destroyed by Basil 11. the Greek em- 
peror, vi. 99. vii. 107. Revolt of, from 
the Greek empire, and submission to the 
pope of Rome, 300. War with the Greeks 
under Calo-John, 339. 

Bull feast, in the Coliseum at Rome, describ- 
ed, viii. 304. 

Burgundians, origin and language of the, i. 
296. notes G. and M. Their settlement on 
the Elbe, and maxims of government, iii. 
207. Their settlement in Gaul, iv. 96. 
Limits of the kingdom of, under Gundo- 
bald, 300. Are subdued by the Franks, 
301,303. 

Burnet, character of his Sacred Theory of 
the Earth, ii. 68. note. 

Burrampooler, source or that river, viii. 91. 
note. 

Busir. in Egypt, four several places known 
under this name, vii. 18. note. 

Buzurg. the philosophical preceptor of Hor- 
mouz king of Persia, his high repulatioo, 
v. 334. note. 

Byron, lord, proved that swimming across 
the Hellespont was not a poetic fiction, ii. 

180. note M. 

Byzantine historians, list and character of, 
viii. 217. note , and note M. 

Byzantium, siege of, by the emperor Scverus, 
i. 110. IslakcnbyMaximin,ii. 29. Siege 
of, by Constantine the Great, 40. Its si- 
tuation described, 177. By whom found- 
ed, ib. note. See Constantinople. 

Caaba, or temple of Mecca, described, vf. 
193. The idols in, destroyed by Mahomet. 
227. 
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Cabades, king of Persia, besieges and lakes 
Amida . v . 77. Seizes Ihe slraiis or Cauca- 
sus, 79. Vicissitudes of his reign, 164. 

Cadcsia, battle of, between ihe Saracens and 
Ihc Persians, vi. 258. 

Cadijah, her marriage with Mahomet, vl. 
198. Is converted by him to his new reli- 
gion, 213. Her death, 215. Mahomet's 
veneration for her memory, 237. 

Cffcilian. the peace of the church in Africa 
disturbed by him and his parly, iii. 3. 

Caecilius, the authority of his account of the 
famous vision of Constantioc the Great, 
inquired into, ii. 314. note M., 315. note. 

Cseleslian, senator of Carthage, his distress 
on the taking of that city by Genscric, hr. 
140. 

Cssar, Julius, his inducement to the con* 
quest of Britain, i. 2. Degrades the sena- 
torial dignity, 57. note. Assumes a place 
among the tutelar deities of Rome, in his 
lifetime, 63. His address in appeasing a 
military sedition, 143. note, llis prudent 
application of the coronary gold presented 
to him f ii. 226. note G. 

Caesar and Augustus, those titles explained 
and discriminated, i. 66. note W. 

Caesars, of the emperor Julian, (he philoso- 
phical fable of that work dcliucated, iii. 
130. 

Caesarea, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sa- 
por king of Persia, i. 247. b reduced by 
the Saracens, vi. 287. 

€af, great range of mountains in Asia, v. 
156. 

Cahinn, queen of the Moors of Africa, her 
policy to drive the Arabs out of the coun- 
try, vi. 311, 312. 

Cai roan, the city of, founded in the kingdom 
of Tunis, vi.309. 

Caled deserts from the idolatrous Arabs to 
the parly of Mahomet, vi. 225. Ills gal- 
lant conduct at the battle of Muta, 229. 
Mis victories under the caliph Abubeker, 
257. Attends the Saracen army on the 
Syrian expedition, 267. His valour at the 
siege of Damascus, 209. Distinguishes 
himself at the haute of Aiznadin, 270. 273. 
His cruel treatment of the refugees from 
Damascus, 274. Joins in plundering the 
fair of A by la, 278. Commands the Sara- 
cens at the battle of Yermuk, 281. Bis 
death, 289. vide note M. 

Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, de- 
scribed, iii. 211. 

Caledonian war, under the emperor Severus, 
an account of, i. 118. 

Caliphs of the Saracens, character of, vi. 
253. Their rapid conquests. 255. Extent 
and power of, 330. Triple division of the 
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office, vii. 19. They patronise learning, 
2*2. Decline and fall of their empire, 38. 
42. viii. 59. 

Callinicum, the punishment of a religious se- 
dition in that city opposed by St. Ambrose, 
fil 326. 

Callinicus of Heliopolis assists in defending 
Constantinople against the Saracens, by 
bis chemical inflammable compositions, 
Vii. 8, 9. note M. 

Calmucks, black, recent emigration of, from 
the confines of Russia to those of Chioa, 
iii. 253. Country of the, v. 157. 

Calo-John, the Bulgarian chief, his war with 

Baldwin, the Laiin emperor of the Greeks, 
vii. 330. Defcals. and lakes him prisoner, 
540. His savage character and death, 343, 
344. viii. 214. note M. 

Caloeerus, a camel- driver, excites an insur- 
rection in the island of Cyprus, ii. 25H. 

Calphttrnius, the machinery of Ills eclogue 
~n the accession of the emperor Carus, i. 
301. 

Calvin, the reformer, vii. 99. Uis doctrine 
of the eucharist, 100. Examination of his 
conduct to Servelus, 101. vide note G. 

Camel, of Arabia, described, ii. 282. 

Camisards of Languedoc, their enthusiasm 
compared with that of the Circumcellions 
of Numidia. Hi. 54. 

Campania, the province of, desolated hylhe 
ill policy of the Roman emperors, ii. 221. 
Description of the Lucullan villa in, iv. 
253. 

Canada, the present climate and circum- 
stances of, compared wild those of ancient 
Germany, i. 197. 

Cannon, enormous one of the sultan Maho- 
met II. described, viii. 186, 187. note M« 
Bursts, 193, 161. 

Canoes, Russian, a description of, vii. 121. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his Greek 
History, viii. 29. nis good fortune under 
the younger Androoieus, 35, 36. Is dri- 
ven to assume the purple, 37. His lively 
distinction between foreign and civil war, 
38. HU entry into Constantinople, and 
reign, 40. Abdicates, and turns monk, 
42. His war with ihe Genoese factory at 
Pera, 46. Marries his daughter to a Turk, 
119,. 130. His negotiation with pope Cle- 
ment YI., ib. 

Canteroir's History of the Ottoman Empire, 
a character of, viii. 68. note, vide note M. 
76. 

Qapelianus, governor of Mauritania, defeats 
the younger Gordian, and takes Carthage, 
1. 163. 

Capitation-tax, under the Roman emperors, 
an account of, ii. 2il. 
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Capito, Ateius, the civilian* his eharacte r, T. 

!£L 

Capitol of Rome, burning and restoration of, 
ii. 122. 124. viii. 230. 

Cappadocia, famous for its fine breed of 
horses, ii. 4LL 

Capraria, isle of, character of the monks 

there, iii. 3UL 

Captives, how treated by the Barbarians, iv. 

lfiJL.318. 

Caracalla , son of the emperor Severus, his 
fixed antipathy to his brother Gela. L 11 L 
Succeeds to the empire jointly with him, 
tao Tendency of his edict to extend tho 
privileges of Roman citizens to all the free 
Inhabitants of his empire, lilL His view 
in thi- transaction, 1 M. Doubles the tax 
on legacies and inheritances, ilu 

Caracorum, the Tartar settlement of, de- 
scribed, viii. 63. 

Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and from 
China, for silk, to supply the Roman em- 
pire, v. 52. 

Carausius, his revolt in Britain, L 390. Is 
acknowledged by Diocletian and his col- 
leagues, 522. 

Carbeas, the Paulician, his revolt from the 
Greek emperor to the Saracens, vii. aL 

Cardinals, the election of a pope vested in 
them, viii. 2-tl. Institution of the con- 
clave, 242. 

Carduenc, situation and history of that terri- 
tory, L 336. note M 

Carious, the son of Carus, succeeds his father 
in the empire, jointly with his brother Nu- 
merian, L 307. 

Carizmians, their invasion of Syria, vii. 287. 
note M. 

Carlovingian race of kings, corai; cnccmcnt 
of, in France, vi. 145. 

Garmaib, the Arabian reformer, his charac- 
ter, vii. ill llis military exploits. 4 L 

Carmelites, from whom they derive their pe- 
digree, iv. 2EL note. 

Carpathian mountains, their siluilioD, L 

Carthage taken by Capelianus, L 1£3. The 
bishopric or, bought for Majorinr.s, ii. 151. 
note. Religious discord generated there by 
the factions of Ocilinn and Donatus, iii. 
3j_ 4. The temple of Venus there converted 
into a Christian church, 347. Is surprised 
byG ensertr king of the Vandals, iv. 148. 
The gates of, opened to Bclisarius, v. £8. 
Natural alterations produced by time in the 
situation of this city, &L note. The walls 
or, repaired by Belisarius, 100. Insurrec- 
tion of the Roman troops there, 401 
Troubles and sedition, 191, 192. note. M . 
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Is reduced and pillaged by Hassan the Sa- 
racen, vi. 309. Subsequent history of, 

310. 

Carlbagena, an extraordinary rich silver 
mine worked there, for the Romans, i. 

146. 

Carus, emperor, his election and character, 

L 303. 

Caspian and Iberian gates of Mount Caucasus, 

distinguished, v. 31L note M. 

Cassians, the party of, among the Roman 
civilians, explained, v. 254. 

Cassiodorus, bis Gothic history, L 218. Ilis 
account of the infant state or the republic 
of Venice, iv. 199. His long and prospe- 
rous life, v. 16, UL note , and note M. 
Castriot, George, see Scanderbeg. 

Catalans, their service and war in the Greek 
empire, viii. 21. 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how discri- 
minated from the opinions of the Platonic 
school, iii. EL The authority of, extended 
to the minds of mankind, LL Faith of the 
Western or Latin church, XL Is dis- 
tracted by factions in Die cause of Athana- 
sius, 2L The doxology, how introduced 
and bow perverted, AL. The revenue of, 
transferred to the heathen priests, by Ju- 
lian, HG. Edict of Theodosius, for the 
establishment of the Catholic faith, 298. 
The progressive steps of idolatry in the, 
387. Persecution of the Catholics in 
Africa, iv. 277. Pious frauds of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, 283. How bewildered by 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, vi. 8* 9. 
Union or the Greek and Latin churches. 41. 
Schism of the Greek church, vii. 293. 

Cava, story of the Spanish lady, vi. 313. vide 
note M. 

Celestine, pope, espouses the party of Cyril 
against Neslorius, and pronounces the de- 
gradation or the latter from his episcopal 
dignity, vi. 14L 

Celtic language driven to the mountains by 
the Latin, L 23. note, and note M. 

Censor, the office of, revived under the em- 
peror Dccius, L 226. But without effect, 

SSL 

Ceos, the manufacture of silk first introduced 
to Europe from that island, v. 51. 

Cerca, the principal queen of Atlila king of 
the Huns, her reception of Maximin the 
Roman ambassador, iv. 171. note M 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the twofold nature 
of Jesus Christ, vi. 3L St. John's aversion 
to, ib. note, and note M. 

Ceylon, ancient names given to that island, 
and the imperfect knowledge of, by the 
Romans, iii. 132. note, ib. note M. 
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cruelly persecuted by the Greek emperor 
Justinian II., vi. 73. 


Cbaboras, river, a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, iii. 142. 

Chalcedon, the injudicious situation of this 
city stigmatised by proverbial contempt, 
ii. 179. A tribunal erected there by the 
emperor Julian, to try and punish the evil 
ministers of bis predecessor Constanlius, 
Sii. 82. A stately church built there by Ru- 
finus, the infamous minister of the em- 
peror Theodosius, 363. Is taken by Cbos- 
roes II., king of Persia, v. 358. 
Chaicondyles. the Greek historian, his re- 
marks on the several nations of Europe, 
viii. 126. 

Chalons, battle of, between the Romans and 
Auiia king of the Hubs, iv. 194. 

Cbamavians reduced and generously treated 
by Julian, ii. 297. 

Chancellor, the original and modern appli- 
cation of Ibis word compared, i. 308. note. 

Characters, national, the distinction of, how 
formed, iii. 237. 

Chariots of the Romans described, iv. 90. 
mote. 

Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, vi. 142, 143. His reception at 
Borne, 145. Eludes fulfilling the promises 
of Pepin and himself to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, 147. His coronation at Rome by the 
pope Leo III., 155. His reign and cha- 
racter, ib. Extent of bis empire, 158, 159. 
His neighbours and enemies, 161. His 
successors, 162. His negotiations and 
treaty with the Eastern empire, 164. 
State of his family and dominions in the 
tenth century, vii. 78. 

Charles Martel, see Martel. 

Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, 

vi. 163. 

Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Sicily, 
Viii. 17. The Sicilian Vespers, 20. His 
character as a senator of Rome, 235. 
Charles IV., emperor of Germany, his 
weaknessand poverty, iv. 176. His public 
ostentation, 177. Contrast between him 
and Augustus, ib. 

Charles V., emperor, parallel between him 
and Diocletian, I. 3M5. And between the 
sack of Rome by him, and that by Alario 
the Goth, iv. 77, 78. 

Chastity , its high esteem among the ancient 
Germans, i. 208. And the primitive Chris- 
tians, ii. 77. 

Chemistry, the art of, from whom derived, 

vii. 26. note M. 27. 

Chersonesua, Thracian, how fortified by the 
emperor Justinian, v. 72, 73. 

Chersonilcs assist Constantine the Great 
against the Gotha, ii. 2-11. note M. Are 


Chess, the object of the game or, by whom 
invented, v. 109. Allusions to, vii. 29. 42. 

Cbilderic, king of France, deposed under 
papal sanction, vi. 143. 

Children, the exposing of, a prevailing vice 
of antiquity . v. 267 , 268. Natural, ac- 
cording to the Roman laws, what, 273. 
vide note G. 

China, how distinguished in ancient history, 
i. 330. note. Great numbers of children 
annually exposed there, ii. 92. note. Its 
situation, iii. 245. note. The high chro- 
nology claimed by the historians of. 246. 
The great wall of, when erected, 248. 
note M. Was twice conquered by the 
Northern tribes, *0. The Romans sup- 
plied with silk by the caravans from.v. 53. 
Turkish invasions of, 158, 159. Is con- 
quered by the Moguls, viii. 57. 63. Expul- 
sion of the Moguls, 65. 

Chivalry, origin of the order of, vii. 223. 

Chnodomar. prince of the Alemanni, taken 
prisoner by Julian at the battle of Stras- 
burgh, ii. 295. 

Chosroes, king of Armenia, assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor king of Persia, I. 
245. 

Chosroes, son of Tiridates, king of Armenia, 
his character, ii. 249. History of his sou 
Diran, and of Shahpour, ib. notelA. 

Chosroes I. , king of Persia . iv. 132. note M. , 
133. note M. Protects the last surviving 
philosophers of Athens, in his treaty with 
the emperor Justinian, v. 84. Review of 
his history, 164. vide note M-, 165, 166. 
note M. Sells a peace to Justinian, 169. 
His invasion of Syria, 171. His negotia- 
tions with Justinian, 185 Iii* prosperity, 
187. Battle of Melitene, 332. His death, 
333. note M. 

Chosroes II., king of Persia is raised to the 
throne on the deposition of his father 
Hormouz, v. 337, 338. Is reduced to im- 
plore the assistance of the emperor Mau- 
rice, 339. His restoration and policy, 

341. His letters to Sergius, extant, 341, 

342. note M. Conquers Syria, 356. Pa- 
lestine, 357. Egypt and Asia Minor, ib. 
358. His reign and magnificence, ib. 
Rejects the Mahometan religion, £19. 
Imposes an ignominious peace on the 
emperor Heraclius, 360,361. nis flight, 
deposition, and death, 373. 

Chozars, the horde of, sent by the Turks to 
the assistance of the emperor Heraclius, 
v. 370. Authors who describe them, ib. 
note M. 

Christ, the festival of his birth, why fixed by 
the Romans at the winter solstice, iii. 70. 
note. 
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Christians, primitive, the various sects into 
which they branched out, ii. Ascribed 
the Pagan idolatry to the agency of de- 
mons, 57. Believed the end of the world 
to be near at hand, fis. The miraculous 
powers ascribt d to the primitive church, 
70. Their faith stronger than in modern 
limes, Ii Their superior virtue and aus- 
terity. ILL Repentance, a virtue in high 
esteem among them, ib. Their notions of 
marriage and chastity, ift* They disclaim 
war and government, TIL notes G. and AL 
"Were active, however, in the internal 
government of their own society, 8L 
Bishops, Synods, 84. Metropolitans 
and primates, 85, 86. Bishop of Rome, 81. 
Church of Rome not founded hy St. Peter, 
ib. note M. Their probable proportion 
to the Pagan subjects of the empire before 
the conversion of Constantine the Great, 
lot. Inquiry into their persecutions, ILL 
Why more odious to the governing powers 
than the Jews, 114 . Their religious meet- 
ings suspected, 117 . Are persecuted by 
Nero, as the incendiaries of Rome, 123 * 
notes M. and G. Instructions of the em- 
peror Trajan to Pliny the Younger for the 
regulation of his conduct towards them, 
150. Remained exposed to popular resent- 
ment on public festivities, tot. Legal mode 
of proceeding against them, 135. The 
ardour with which they courted martyr- 
dom, lift. When allowed to erect places 
for public worship, 148 . Their persecu- 
tion under Diocletian and bis associates, 
157. An edict of toleration Tor them 
published by Galeriusjust before his death, 
108. Some considerations necessary to be 
attended to in reading the sufferings of the 
martyrs, 171 . Edict of Milan published 
by Constantine the Great, 306. Political 
recommendations of the Christian morality 
to Constantine, 307. Theory and practice 
of passive obedience, 308. Their loyally 
and real. 510. The sacrament of baptism, 
how administered in carty limes, 5*1. 
Extraordinary propagation of Christianity 
after it obtained the Imperial sanction. 323, 
323. Becomes the established religion of 
the Roman empire, 333. Spiritual and 
temporal powers distinguished, ib. Review 
of the episcopal order in the church, 330, 
537. The ecclesiastical revenue of each 
diocese, bow divided, 331. Their legisla- 
tive assemblies, 333. 337. Edict of Con* 
slanline the Great against heretics, iii. <L 
Mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, 16. 
The doctrinejrof the Catholic church, how 
discriminated from the opinions of the 
Platonic school, 14 . 18 . General character 
of the Christian sects, 53* Christian schools 
prohibited by the emperor Julian, lift. 
They arc removed from all offices of trust, 
*17. Are obliged to reinstate the Pagan 
temples, lift. Their imprudent and irre- 
gular zeal against idolatry, 


Christians, distinction of, into vulgar and 
ascetic, iv. 357. Conversion of the har- 
ba rous nations, 373, 

Christianity, inquiry Into the progress and 
establishment of, ii. LL Religion and 
character of the Jews, 44. «o/fM LL The 
Jewish religion the basis of Christianity, 
42L Is offered to all mankind, ib. The 
sects into which the Christians divided, 51* 
The theology of. reduced to a systematical 
form in the school of Alexandria, 10CL In- 
judicious conduct of its early advocates, 
ion. Its persecutions, 110. vide note. 
First erection of churches, US* 

Christianity, the system of, found In Plato’s 
doctrine of the Logos, iii. Ii. 8* ft. note G. 
lft. note M Salutary effects resulting from 
the conversion of the barbarous nations 
to, i>. 373. Its progress in the North of 
Europe, vii. 138. 

Cbrysaphius the eunuch engages Edecon to 
assassinate his king Allila, iv. 176. 177. 
Is put to death hy the empress Pulcheria, 
178. Causes of his execution, ib. note M. 
Assisted at the second council of Ephesus, 

vi. £L 

Cbrysocheir, general of the revolted Pauli- 
clans, overruns and pillages Asia Minor, 

vii. 93* H is death, ib. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy, his 
character, viii. 1 1IU admiration of 
Rome and Constantinople, 157. 

Chrysopolis, battle of. between Constantine 
the Great and Licinius, ii. 41. Scutari or 
Chrysopolis, 170. 

Chrysostom. St., bis account of the pompous 
luxury of the emperor Arcadius, iv. Ift5* 
Protects his fugitive patron the eunuch 
Eulropius, 113. History of his promotion 
to the archicpiscopal see of Constan- 
tinople, ill* 11 is character and admi- 
nistration, 118. ltU persecution, lift. 
MU death, 133. His relics removed to 
Constantinople, 133. 11U encomium on 
the monastic life, 261. note. 

Churches, Christian, the first erection of, U. 
147. Demolition of, under Diocletian, 159. 
Splendour of, under Constantine the G reat, 
533. Seven, of Asia, the fate of, viii. 1 ft. 

Cibalis, battle or, between Constantine the 
Great and Licinius, ii. SL 

Cicero, his view of the philosophical opinions 
as to the immortality of the soul, ii. 61. 
His encomium on the study of the law, v. 
338. System of hU Republic , L SL no/cM. 
v. 

Cimmerian darkness, (he expression of, 
whence derived, iv. 52. note. 

Circumccllions of Africa, DonatUt schisma- 
tics, bUtory of their revolt, iii. Their 
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religious suicides, 55. Persecution of, by 
the emperor llonorius, ir. 142. 

Circumcision of both sexes, a physical 
custom in ./Ethiopia, unconnected with re- 
ligion, vi. 01. 

Circus, Roman, the four factions in, de- 
scribed,’ v. 42. Constantinople, and the 
Eastern empire, distracted by these fac- 
tions, 43. 

Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, 
i. 46. Commercial, of Italy, rise, and 
government of, vi. 171, 172. 

Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla for 
extending the privileges of, to all the free 
Inhabitants of the empire, i. 145. 151. 
Political tendency of this grant, 152. 

City, the birth of a new one, how celebrated 
by the Romans, ii. 183. vide note. 

Civilians of Rome, origin of the profession, 
and the three periods in the hi&ory of, v. 
248,219. note W. 

Chriiis, the Batavian, bis successful revolt 

| against the Romans, i. 213. 

Claudian the poet, and panegyrist of Stilicbo, 
his works supply the deficiencies of history, 
370. Celebrates the murder of Rufinus, 
574. His offices and wealth, iv. 38. ills 
indifference as to religion, 39. note M. 
His death aud character, 38. 40. His 
character of the eunuch Eutropius, 106. 

Claudius, emperor, chosen by the Praetorian 
guards, without the concurrence of the 
senate, i. 68. 

Claudius, emp; ror, successor to Gallienus, 
his character and elevation to the throne, 
i. 258. 

Cleander, minister of the emperor Commo- 
dus, his history, i. 83. 

Clemens, Flavius, and his wife Domililla, 
why distinguished as Christian martyrs,!). 
129. note M. 

Clement III., pope, and the emperor 
Henry 111. mutually confirm each other’s 
sovereign characters, vii. 159. 

Clement V., pope, transfers the holy see 
from Rome to Avignon, viii. 243. 

Clergy, when first dbainguisbed from tbo 
laity, ii. 88. 325. T he ranks and numbers 
of, how multiplied, 329, 330. Exempted 
from municipal offices and personal taxes, 
ib.vide note G. Their property, 331, 332. 
Their offences only cognisable by their 
own order, 333, 334. Valenlinian'g edict 
to restrain the avarice of, iii. 200. 

Clodion, the first of the Merovingian race 
of kings of the Franks in Gaul, his reign, 
iv. 186, 187. note M. 

Clodius Albinus, governor or Britain, his 
steady fidelity during the revolutions at 


Rome. i. 100. Declares himself against 
Julian, 101. 

Clotilda, niece of the king of Burgundy, is 
married to Clovis king of the Franks, and 
converts her Pagan husband, iv. 297. 
Exhorts her husband to the Gothic war. 
302, 303. 

Clovis, king of the Franks, his descent, and 
reign, iv. 293. 

Cluverius, his account of the objects or ado- 
ration among the ancient Germans,!. 209. 
note, 210. note G. 

Cochineal, importance of the discovery of, 
in the art of dyeing, v. 50. note. 

Code of Justinian, how formed, v. 257. New 
edition of, 262 . 

Codicils, how far admitted by the Roman 
law respecting testaments, v. 252. 282. 

Coenobites, in monkish history, described, 

iv. 269. 

Coinage, how regulated by the Roman em- 
perors, viii. 231. note M. 

Colchos, the modern Mingrelia, described, 

v. 173. Manners of the natives, 177. Re- 
volt of, from the Romans to the Persians, 
and repentance, 181, 182. Colchian war, 
in consequence, 183. 

Coliseum, of the empcrorTitus, observations 
on, i. 310. viii. 303. note M. Exhibition of 
a bull- feast in, 304. 

Collvridian heretics, an account of, vi. 201. 

Colonies, Roman, bow planted, i. 34. 

Colonna, history of the Roman family of, 
viii. 250. 

Colossus of Rhodes, some account of, ri. 
290. 

Columns of Hercules, their situation, i. 25. 

Comma, the rich temple of. suppressed, apd 
the revenues confiscated, by the emperors 
of the East, ii. 213. 

Combat, judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, 
iv. 313. The laws of, according to the 
assize of Jerusalem, vii. 254, 255. Apo- 
logy for the practice of, viii. 7. note. 

Comets, account of those which appeared in 
the reign of Justinian, v. 226. Authors 
who record their return, ib . vote M. 228. 

Commeuliolus, his disgraceful warfare 
agaiust the Avars, v. 347. 

Commodus, emperor, his education, charac- 
ter, and reigo, i. 79. Epigram on, 87. 
note M. His death, 90. note W. 

Comneni, origin of the family of, on the 
throne of Constantinople, vi. 102. Its ex- 
tinction, viii. 212. 

Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin Mary, 
the doctrine of, from whence derived, vi. 
204. 
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Concubine, according to the Roman civil 
law, explained, r. 213, 

Conflagration, general, ideas of the primitive 
Christians concerning, H. £L note. 

Conquest, the vanity of, not so justifiable as 
the desire of spoil, Hi. 214. Is rather 
achieved by art than personal valour, iv. 
155. 

Conrad III., emperor, engages in the second 
crusade, vii. 25iL Bis disastrous expedi- 
tion, 22L 263. note M. 

Conrad of Monlferrat defends Tyre against 
Saladin, vii. 218, Is assassinated, 281. 

Constance, treaty of, vi. 173. 

Constant, the third son of Constantine the 
Great, is sent to govern the western pro- 
vinces of the empire, ii. 238. Division 
of the empire among him and his brothers, 
on the death or their father, 246 . Is in- 
vaded by his brother Constantine, 234 . Is 
killed, on the usurpation of Magnentius, 
256. Espoused the cause of Athanasius 
against his brother Constaulius, 35* 36. 

Con sin ns II., emperor of Constantinople, vi. 

fifi* note M. 

Constantia, princess, grand -daughter of 
Constantine the Great, is carried by her 
mother to the camp of the usurper Pro- 
copius, iii. 187. Narrowly escapes falling 
into the hands of the Quad!, ir.i. Marries 
the emperor Gratian, 188. note 234. 

Constantina, daughter of Constantine the 
Great, and widow of flannihalianus, places 
the diadem on the head of the general Ve- 
tranio, ii. 2ffiL Is married to GaHus, 2f*8. 
Her character, ib. Dies, 271. 

Constantina, widow of the Eastern emperor 
Maurice, the cruel fate of, and her daugh- 
ters, v. 351, 553. 

Goustantine the Great, the several* opinions 
as to the place or his birth, ii. A His his- 
tory, 3, He is saluted emperor by the 
British Legions on the death o( his father, 
fL Marries Fausla, the daughter of Maxi- 
mum, 11. Puls Maximian to death, 15. 
General review of his administration in 
Gaul, i 3, Undertakes to deliver Rome 
from the tyranny of Maxentius, 20. De- 
feats Maxentius, and enters Rome, 23, 
His alliance with Liciuius, 2a. His quarrel 
with Licinius, 32* Defeats Liciuius, 55, 54 
Peace concluded with Licinius, ib. Uis 
laws. 53, Chastises the Goths. 58. Second 
civil war with Licinius,//-. Motives which 
induced him to make Byzantium the capital 
of his empire, ii. 170. Declares his de- 
termination to spring from divine com- 
mand, 183, Despoils other cities of their 
ornaments to decorate his new capital. 


185. Ceremony of dedicating his new 
city, 191. Form of civil and military ad- 
ministration established there, DHL Se- 
parates the civil from the military admi- 
nistration, 200 . Corrupted military dis- 
cipline, 207- His character, 227. Ac- 
count of his family, 230. His jealousyfof 
his son Crispus, 232 Mysterious deaths 
of Crispus and Lidnfus. 233. His repen- 
tance, and arts of atonement inquired 
into, 234. His sons and nephews, 23fl> 
Sends them to superintend the several 
provinces of the empire, 238. Assists the 
Sarmatians, and provokes the Goths, 23ft. 
241. Reduces the Goths to peace, ib. His 
death, 2il L Attempt to ascertain the date 
of his conversion to Christianity, 503. 
His Pagan superstition, 304. Protects the 
Christians of Gaul, 305. Publishes the 
edict of Milan, 306. Motives which re- 
commended the Christians to his favour, 
50?. Exhort* his subjects to embrace the 
Christian profession, 310. Uis famous 
standard the Lal^arum described, 512. His 
celebrated vision previous to bis battle 
with Maxentius, 314. Story of the mira- 
culous cross in the air, 5 to, 311* note IL 
His conversion accounted for, from na- 
tural and probable causes, 318. Occa- 
sion of his conversion, 322, note M. His 
theological discourses, 321L His devotion 
and privileges, ib. The delay of his bap- 
tism accounted for, 321. Is commemor- 
ated as a saiut by the Greeks, 323. His 
edict against heretics, iii. 2. Favours 
the cause of C<rrilian against Donat us, 
ib. Uis sensible letter to the bishop of 
Alexandria, 2A How prevailed on to 
ratify the Niceno creed, SL. His levity in 
religion, 26. Granted a toleration to bis 
Pagan subjects, 36* Uis reform of Pagan 
abuses, ib. Was associated with the 
Heathen deities after his death, by a de- 
cree of the senate, 58, llis discovery of 
the holy sepulchre, 1QQ, Builds a mag- 
nilicent church on the spot, ib. Publica- 
tion of bis fictitious donation to Uie bish- 
ops of Rome, vi. 147. Interdiction of 
marriage with strangers ascribed to him, 
rii. 68* Exceptions, 60. 

Constantine II. the son of Constantine the 
Great, is sent to preside over Gaul, ii. 
538, Division of the empire among him 
and his brothers, on the death of their 
father, 246. invades bis brother Con- 
stans, and is killed, 253* 

Constantine 111. emperor of Constantinople, 

vi. (>7. 

Constantine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 10, 

Constantine V. Copronymus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 7£. Fates of Ids five 
sons, J8. note M. Revolt of Artavasdes, 
and troubles on account of image worship, 
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130, 131, Abolishes the monkish order, 
139. 

Constantine VI. emperor of Constantinople, 

vi. 2SL 

Constantine VII. Porphyrogenilus, empe- 
ror of Constantinople, vi. 93* His cau- 
tions against discovering the secret of the 
Greek tire, vii. ill* 23* Account of his 
works, hiL Their imperfections pointed 
out, til. Account of the ceremonies of 
the Byzantine court, iAL Justifies the 
marriage of his son with the princess Ber- 
tha of France, GIL 

Constantine VIII. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 93* 

Constantine IX. emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 98. 99. 

Constantine X. Monomachus, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. ifli. 

Constantine XI. Ducas, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. tot. 

Constantine Palaeologus, the last of the Greek 
emperors, his reign, viii. 173 . His death, 
905. His obsequies, -no. 

Constantine Sylvanus, founder of the Pauli- 
tians, vii. 122 . lib death, or.. 

Cbnstaniine, a private soldier in Britain, 
elected emperor for the sake of his name, 
iv. 9£L He reduces Gaul and Spain, 30. 
£L His reduction and death, 88. 

Constantine, general under Belbaritts in 
Italy, his death, v iv.- 

Gonstaniinople. ifs siluatlon described, with 
the motives which induced Constantine the 
Great to make this city the capital of his 
empire, ii. 177. Its local advantages, ixa. 
lts extent, ib. Progress of the work, <85. 
Principal edifices, inti. How furnished 
with inhabitants,! 88. Privileges granted to 
it, 183. Its dedication, 191. Review of 
the new form of civil and military admi- 
nistration established there, 139. Is al- 
lotted to Constantine the Younger, in the 
division of the empire on the emperor s 
death, 2M. Violent contests there be- 
tween the rival bishops, Paul and Macedo- 
nia, iii. &L Bloody engagement between 
the Alhanaslans and Arians on the remo- 
val of the body of Constantine, ib. Trium- 
phant entry of the emperor Julian, 77. 
The senate of, allowed the same powers 
and honours as that at Rome, tUL Ar- 
rival of Valcns, us emperor of the East, 
182L Revolt of Procopius, i4. 

— * continued the principal seal 

of the Arian heresy during the reigns of 
Constautius and Valcns, iii. 939. Is purged 
from Ariauism by the emperor Theodo- 
sius. 309. Council of, 301. Is enriched 
by the bodies of saints and martyrs, 3-57. 
Insurrection against Gainas and his Arian 


Goths, iv. 114. Persecution of the arch- 
bishop, St. Chrysostom, 113. Popular tu- 
mults on his account, 190. Earthquake 
there, 100, 

Constantinople, the city and Eastern em- 
pire distracted by the factions of the cir- 
cus, v. 19, 45* Foundation of the church 
of St. Sophia, OJL Other churches erected 
there by Justinian, 08 * Triumph of Beli- 
sarius over the Vandals, 103. 107. State 
of the armies under the emperor Maurice, 
547. The armies and city revolt against 
him, 3ML Deliverance of the city from 
the Persians and Avars, 368. Religious 
war about the Trisagion, vi. 30* 

, prospectus of the remaining 

history of the Eastern empire, vi. 09 . 
Summary review of the Are dynasties of 
the Greek empire, 120. Turned® io (he city 
to oppose the destruction of images, 430 
Abolition of the monk is!; order by Con- 
stantine, 132* First siege of, by the Sara- 
cens, vii. 2 . Second siege by the Saracens, 
JL Review of the provinces of the Greek 
empire in the tenth century, 50* Riches 
of the city of Constantinople, The 
Imperial palace of, IlL Officers of state, 
64 Military character of the Greeks, 72*. 
The name and character of Homans sup- * 
ported to the last, 82, Decline and revival 
of literature, &L The city menaced by 
the Turks, 113. Account of the Varan- 
gians, 117. Naval expeditious of the Rus- 
sians against the city, 193* 

, origin of the separation of 

the Greek and Latin churches, vii. 235. 
Massacre of the Latins, 299. Invasion of 
the Greek empire, and couquest of Con- 
stantinople by the crusaders, 311. 51G. 
The city taken, and Isaac Angelus re- 
stored, 318. Part of the city burnt by the 
Latins, 39JL Second siege of the city by 
the Latins, 399. Is pillaged , 325* Account 
of the statues destroyed, 398. Partition 
or the Greek empire by ibe French and 
Venetians, 351 . . The Greeks rise against 
their Latin conquerors, 339. The city, 
retaken by the Greeks, 555 . note M. The 
suburb of Galala assigned to the Genoese, 
viii. i £L Hostilities between tbe Genoese 
and the emperor, iA. How the city es» 
taped the Moguls 63 . Is besieged by the 
sultan Amurath II., 119. Is compared 
with Rome, 157. Is besieged by Mahomet 
II. sultan of the Turks, 188. 193. Is 
stormed and taken, 933* Becomes the ca- 
pital of the Turkish empire, 211. 

Constantins Chlorus, governor of Dalmatia, 
was intended to be adopted by the emperor 
Carus, iu the room of his vicious son Ca- 
rious, L 338. Is associated as Ctesar by 
Diocletian in bis administration, 317. As- 
sumes the title of Augustus on tbe abdica- 
tion of Diocletian, ii. 9L Ub death, fi* 
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Granted a toleration to the Christians, 165. 

Constantins, the second son of Constantine the 
Groat, ii. 36* His education, 237. Is sent to 
govern the Eastern province! of the empire, 
238. Seizes Constantinople on the death of 
his father, 313. Conspires the death of his 
kinsmen, ib. Ri 6* Division of the empire 
among him and his brothers, ib. Restores 
Chosroes king of Armenia, 212- note M. 
Battle of Singara with Sapor, king of Per* 
sia, 351. Rejects offers of Magnen- 
tius and Velranio, on the plea df a vision, 
*57. His oration to the Illyrian troops at 
the interview with Velranio, 238* Defeats 
JUagnentius at the battle of Mursa, 361. 
His councils governed by eunuchs, AML 
Education of his cousias Gallus and Ju- 
Man, *07. Disgrace and death of Gallus, 
Sita. 431L21L Sends for Julian to court, 
275. Invests him with the title of Caesar, 
226* Visits Rome, 228* Preseuls an obe- 
lisk to that city, 271). 280. note M . The 
Quadian and Sarmatian wars, 280* His 
Persian negotiation, 282* Mismanagement 
of affairs in the Bad, 288. Favours the 
Arians, iii. 27. His religious character by 
Ammianus the historian, 28* His rest- 
less endeavours to establi>h an uniformity 
of Christian doctrine, 22* Alhauasius 
driven into exile by the council of Antioch, 
33 34. 55. Is intimidated by his brother 
Constant, and invites Athanasius back 
agaiu,50. His severe treatment of those 
bishops who refused to concur in deposing 
Athanasius, 40* Uis scrupulous ortho- 
doxy, 41. His cautious conduct in expel- 
liug Athanasius from Alexandria, 42. His 
strenuous efforts to seize his person, 44* 
Athanasius writes invectives to expose his 
character, 41L Is constrained to restore 
Liberals, bishop of Rome, 42* Supports 
Maccdonius, bishop of Constantinople, 
and countenances his persecutions of the 
Catholics and Novatians, 50* 51- His con- 
duct toward his Pagan subjects, 56* En- 
vies the fame or Julian, 00. note M. ib. 
Recalls the legions from Gaul, 61* Nego- 
tialions between him and Julian, OIL llis 
preparations to oppose Julian, 75. His 
death and character, 70, 22* 

Gonslantius, a general, relieves the British 
emperor Constantine *hen besieged In 
Arles, lv. 82* Uis character and victo- 
ries, ib. Uis marriage with Placidia, and 
death, 134. 

Conslanlius, secretary to Allila king of tho 
Huns, bis matrimonial negotiation at the 
court of Constautinoplc, iv. 107. 173. 

Consul, the office of, explained, L 6JL* Al- 
terations this office underwent under the 
emperors, and when Constantinople be- 
came the seal of empire, ii. 121* The 
office of, suppressed by the emperor Jus- 


tinian, v. 83* I* now sunk to a commercial 
agent, viii. 252* 

Contracts, the Roman laws respecting, v. 
384. note M . 

Copts of Egypt, brief history of, vl. 5JL 

vide note M. 

Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, cele- 
brates the Isthmian games, under the em- 
peror Julian, iii. 81* The isthmus of, 
fortified by the emperor Justinian, v. 73* 

Cornificia, or Padilla , manner of her death 
related, L 122* note M. 

Cornwall* reduction of, by the Saxons, iv. 
333* 

Coronary gold, nature of those offerings to 
the Roman emperors, ii. 22lL vide notcQ. 

Corsica, island of, L 22* note M . 

Corvinus, Matthias, king of Hungary, his 
character, viii. 17Q. ' 

Cosmas Indicoplcustes, account of his Chris- 
tian topography, v. 52* note. vi. 42* note. 

Cosmo of Mcdicis, his character, viti. 154. 

Councils and Synods, ii. 8i. ; of Antioch, 
iii. 35i Arles, iii. 386. ; Basil, viii. 13ij 
Cssarea, iii. 32. ; Carthage, iv. 279. 
v 101.; Chalccdon, iv. 122* vi. 2L ; Cler- 
mont, vii. 202*; Constance, viii. 120* 152. 
28P. ; Constantinople, iii. 301* vi. 37. 40. 
128* vii. *96- ; Ephesus, vi. 16. 25. ; Fer- 
rara, viii. 157.; Florence, viii. 139.; Frank- 
fort, vi. 152. ; Lyons, iv. 300. v i. 349. 
viii. Milan, iii. 38^ Nice, iii. i!Li 
Pisa, viii. 132. 280. ; Placentia, vii. 205 j 
Rimini, iii. 23. ; Sardica, iii. 3tL 30. , Tole- 
do, iv. 28Jj 289. ; Tyre, iii. 33. 32. 

Count, great difference between the aucient 
and modern application of this title, ii. 
sou By whom first invented, ib. Ofttie 
sacred largesses, under CouslauliHe the 
Great, his office, 214* Of the domestics in 
the Eastern empire, his olUce, 215. 

Coupele, rock of, and the Cow’s Mouth 
or issue of the Ganges, viii. 91. vide 
note M. 

Courtenay, history of the family or, viii. 

332* 

Crescenlius, consul of Rome, his vicissitudes, 
and disgraceful death, vi. 170. Medal of* 
ib. note M . 

Crete, the isle of, L 25* Subdued by the 
Saracens, vii. 31* Is recovered by Nice- 
phorus Phocas, 4tL Is purchased by the 
Venetians, 334. 

Crimes, bow distinguished by the penal laws 
of the Romans, v. 292. 

Crispus, son of Constantine the Great, is 
dec!ared Ca?sar, ii. 35* Distinguishes his 
valour against the Franks and Alemannl, 
37. Forces the passage of the Hellespont, 
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and defeats the fleet of Licinius, 41. His 
character, 23L His mysterious death, 
333. 

Crispus, the patrician, marries the daughter 
of Phocas, and contributes to depose 
him, v. 353. Is obliged to turn monk, 

354 . 

Croatia, account of tho kingdom of, vii. 
404, 105. 

Cross, the different sentiments entertained 
of this instrument of punishment, by the 
Pagan and Christian Romans, ii. 313. 
The famous standard of, in the army of 
Constantine the Great, described, 14. 
II is visions of, 3! 4. note M . 316. The holy 
sepulchre and cross of Christ discovered, 
fii. 100. The cross of Christ undiminished 
by distribution to pilgrims, 110. Calvary, 
question as to its having been a bill, ib. 
note M. 

Crown of thorns, iii. 110. Its transfer from 
Constantinople to Paris, viii. 551. 

Crowns, mural and obsidional, the distinc- 
tion between, iii. 131L note. 

Crusade, the first resolved on at the council 
of Clermont, vii. 238. Histories and do- 
cuments relating to, 200. note, and note 
M. Inquiry into the justice of the holy 
war, ib. Examination into the private 
motives of the crusaders, 213. Departure 
of the crusaders, 214. Account of the 
chiefs, 218. Their march to Constanti- 
nople, 225. Review of their numbers, 
232. They take Nice, 234. Battle of Do- 
ry la»um, 235. They take Antioch, 232. 
Their distresses, 2ifL Are relieved by 
the discovery of the holy lance, 212. 
Siege and conquest of Jerusalem, 244L 
Godfrey of Bouillon chosen king of Jeru- 
salem, 240. The second crusade, 259. 
The crusaders ill treated by the Greek 
emperors, 201. The third crusade, 277. 
Siege of Acre, 279. Fourth and flfih cru- 
sades, 384. Sixth crusade, 287. Seventh 
crusade, 289. Recapitulation of the fourth 
crusade, 3t»7. General consequences or 
the crusades, 353. 

Ctesipbon, the city of, plundered by the 
Romans, L 1S& Its situation described, 
iii. 151. Julian declines the siege of that 
city, 154. note M. 153. Is sacked by the 
Saract ns, vi. 260. 

Cublai, emperor or China, his character, 
viii.C4. 

Cunimund, his quarrel with Alboin the Lom- 
bard, v. 502. Is slain in battle, 303. Uis 
skull used as a cup for wine, ib. 

Curdistan, the ancient territory of Carduvne, 
visited, ii. 536. note M. 

Curopalata, the, his office under the Greek 
emperors, vii. 64. 


Customs, duties of, imposed by Augustus, L 
148. note W. 

Cycle of iudictions, U. 2L note. The origin 
of, traced, and how now employed, 218, 
210. note G. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, his history 
and martyrdom, ii. JL31L 130. 

Cyprus, the kingdom of, bestowed on the 
house of Lusignan, by Richard L of Eng- 
land, vii. 300. 

Cyrene, the coast of, L 21. note M. The 
Greek colonies there finally extermi- 
nated by Chosroes IL king of Persia, v. 

357. 

Cvriades, an obscure fugitive, is set up, by 
Sapor the Persian monarch, as emperor 
of Rome, i. 247. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, bis pompous re- 
lation of a miraculous appearance of a 
celestial cross, iii. 2$. Ilis ambiguous 
character. 111. 

, patriarch of Alexandria, his lire and 

character, vi. 10. Condemns the heresy 
of Nestorius, lfi. Procures the decision 
of the council of Ephesus against Nesto- 
rius, ib. His court iutrigues, 31. 

Cyzieus escapes for a time destruction from 
the Goths, L 241. Is at length ruined by 
them, 242. The island and city of, seized 
by the usurper Procopius, iii. 187. 

Dacia, conquest of, by the emperor Trajan, 
L JL Its situation, 2i . Is over-run by the 
Goths, 225. Is resigned to them by Au- 
rclian, 

Dtemons, supposed to be the authors and 
objects of pagan idolatry, by the primi- 
tive Christians, ii. 

Dagistheus, general or the emperor Justi- 
nian, besieges Petra, v. 1*2. Commands 
the Huns in Italy under Narses, 210. 

Daimbert, archbishop or Pisa, installed pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, vii. 249. note M. 

Dalmatia described, L 20. Produce of A 
silver mine there, 147 note. 

Dalmalius, nephew of Constantine the Great, 
is created Cecsar, ii. 236. Is sent to govern 
the Gothic frontier. 2£L Is cruelly de- 
stroyed by Constanlius, 2RL 

and Eulyches, the monks, vi. 20. 

Damascus, siege of, by the Saracens, vi. 269. 
The city reduced both by storm and by 
treaty, 272, 213. Remarks on Hughes's 
tragedy of this siege, 275. note. Taken 
and destroyed by Tamerlane, viii. 138. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, edict of V alen- 
Unian addressed to him, to restrain the 
crafty avarice of the Roman clergy, iii- 
200. His sanguinary contest with t nanus 
for the episcopal dignity, 201. 
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Damps Ihc Arab, his gallanl enterprise The Egyptians and Greeks practised it, ft. 


against the castle of Aleppo, vi. 285. 

Damietla, siege of, vii. 284. Taken by 
Louis IX. of France, £ifL 

Damophilus, archbishop of Constantinople, 
resigns his see, rather than subscribe 
the Nicene creed, iii. 502. 

Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venice, his cha- 
racter, vii. 3QfL Is made despot of Ro- 
mania, 33L Misapprehension respecting, 
510. note M. 

Daniel, first bishop of Winchester, his in- 
structions to St. Boniface, for the con- 
version of infidels, iv. ill* 

Danielis, a Grecian matron, her presents to 
the emperor Basil, vii. ittL Her visit to 
him at Constantinople, 83. Iler testa- 
ment, ib. 

Danube, course of the river, and the pro- 
vinces of, described, L HL 

Daphne, the sacred grove and temple or, 
near Antioch, described, iii. 120. Is con- 
verted to Christian purposes by Gallus, 
and restored to the Pagaus by Julian, 121, 
i-tt. The temple burned, ib. 

Dara. the fortification of, by Justinian, de- 
scribed, v. 28. note M. The demolition of, 
by the Persians, prevented by peace, iiiiL 
Is taken by Chosrocs, king of Persia, 332. 

Darius, his scheme for connecting the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia, ii. 179. 

Darkness, preternatural, at the time of the 
passion, is unnoticed by the heathen philo- 
sophers and historians, ii. lflQ. 

Dastagrrd, the Persian royal seal of, plun- 
dered by the emperor Heraclius, v. 372. 
not e M. 

Datianus, governor of Spain, yields ready 
obedience to the Imperial edicts against 
the Christians, ii. lta. 

Datius, bishop of Milan, instigates the revolt 
of the Ligurians to Justinian, v. 135. Es- 
capes to Constantinople on the taking o£ 
Milan by the Burgundians, 137. 

Debtors, insolvent, cruel punishment of, by 
the law of the twelve tables, v. 22 CL 

Decemvirs, review of the laws of the twelve 
tabu's, v. 2.V.. notes N. and W. Their laws 
superseded by the perpetual edict, 211. 
note W. Severity of, 287. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, L 217, 
2 i 8 . His defeat by the Goths, and death 
in battle, 22 8. 

Dceurlons, in the Roman empire, are se- 
verely treated by the Imperial laws. ii. 212. 
Their office compulsory and ruinous, ib. 
notes G. and M. 

Deification of the Roman emperors, how this 
species of idolatry was introduced, L £5, 


note M. 

Delators are encouraged by the emperor 
Commodus, to gratify his hatred of the se- 
nate, L fiL Are suppressed by PcrUnax, 

22, 

Delphi, the sacred ornaments of the temple 
of, removed to Constantinople by Constan- 
tine the Great, ii. 181. note . 

Democracy, a form of government unfavour- 
able to freedom in a large state. L 32, 

Demosthenes, governor of Caesarea, his 
gallant defence against, and heroic escape 
from, Sapor king of Persia, L 2AL 
DeogTatias. bishop of Carthage, humanely 
succours the captives brought from Rome 
by Genseric king of the Vandals, iv. 211. 
Derar, the Saracen, his character, vi. 211. 
The sister or, 281. . 

Desiderius, the lasf king of the Lombards, 
conquered by Charlemagne, vi. 112, 
Despot, nature of that title in the Greek em- 
pire. vii. fii. 

Despotism originates in superstition, L 295. 
note. 

Diadem assumed by Diocletian, what, L 3*5. 

His magnificent robes, ib. 

Diamonds, the art of cutting them, unknown 
to the ancients, L 149. note. 

Didius Julianas, purchases the Imperial dig- 
nity ala public auction, i.98. 

Dioceses of the Roman empire, their number 
and government, ii. 2tii. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military elec- 
tion to the empire, L 313. His birth and 
character, 314, 315. Takes Maximian for 
his colleague, 3IB. Associates as Caesars, 
Galerius, and Constantins Chloms, 31X. 
Histriumph in conjunction with Maximian, 
538 Fixes his court at the city of Nico- 
media, 350. Edict of, from an inscription 
found at Stratoniceia by Col. W . M . Leake, 
242, note M. Abdicates the empire, 34iL 
Parallel between him and the emperor 
Charles V ., tb. Passes bis life in retire- 
ment at Salona, 348. His impartial be- 
haviour toward the Christians, ii. 133. 
Causes that produced the persecution of 
the Christians under his reign, 134. Cruel 
edicts of, lti3. note G. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, L 83. notes M. 
Screened from the fury of the soldiers, by 
the emperor Alexander Severus, 112. His 
retirement, ib. note M. 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his out- 
rageous bebavioor at the second council 
of Ephesus, vi. 25. Is deposed by the 
council of Chalcedon, 25. 

Disabul, great khan of the Turks, his recep- 
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lion of the ambassadors of Justinian, r. 

iiii 

Divorce, Iho liberty and abase of. by the 
Roman laws, ▼. 270. Limitations of, 271. 

Doceles, their peculiar tenets, iii. 10, H. 
note* G. vi. 2. note M. 2. Derivation of 
their name, iii. 11. note. 

Dodona, oracle of Jove at, r. 307, 908. 
note M. 

Dominic. St. Loricatus, his fortitode in fla- 
gellation, ril. 912. 

Dominus, when this epithet was applied to 
the Roman emperors, L 511. 

Domilian, emperor, oppresses the Jews, ii. 
127. 11 is treatment of his kinsmen Flavius 
Sabinus, and Flavius Clemens, 129. As- 
sassination of, ib. 

Domilian, the Oriental prefect. is sent by 
the emperor Constantins to reform the 
state of the East, then oppressed by 
Gallus, ii. 269- Is put to death there, 
270. 

Donatos, his contest with Caeeilian for the 
see of Carthage, iii. 3L History of the 
schism of the DonalisU, A. SSL Persecu- 
tion of the Donatists by the emperor Oo- 
norius, HI, Iii. Genseric protects, and 
enlists them, ib. 147. 

Dorykeum, battle of, between Killdge Arslan, 
son of sultan Soliman, and the first crusa- 
ders, vii. 235. 

Doxology, how introduced into the church 
aervice, and how perverted, iii. AL 

Dramatic representations at Rome, a cha- 
racter of. ns. 

Dreams, the popular opinion of the preter- 
natural origin of, favourable to that of 
Constantine previous to bis battle with 
Maxenlius, ii. 315. 

Dromedary, extraordinary speed of this ani- 
mal, L 218. note. 

Dromoncs of the Greek empire, described, 
vii. 12* 

Druids, their power in Gaul suppressed by 
the emperors Tiberius and Claudius, L 50. 

Druses of Mount Libanus. a character of, 
vii. 200. note. Recent light thrown on their 
superstition, ib, note M. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great 
change in the modern, from the ancient, 
application of it, il. 205. 206. 

Durazzo, siege of, by Robert Guiscard, vii. 
152. Battle of, between him and the Greek 
emperor Alexius, 155. 

Earthquake, an extraordinary one over 
great part of the Roman empire, iii. 2.76. 
At Constantinople, iv. lfiQ. Account of 
those that happened in the reign of Justi- 
nian, v. 228. 


East India, the Roman commercial inter- 
course with that region, L 52, KL note M. 
Commodities of, taxed by Alexander Se- 
ven**, 148. 

Ebiopiles, account of that sect, ii. 52, A 
confutation of their errors, supposed, by 
the primitive fathers, to be a particular 
object in the writings of St. John the 
Evangelist, iii . UL Their ideas of the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, vi. 2. note M. 

Ecclesiastes, the hook of, why not likely to 
be the production of king Solomon, v. 

107. note. Attempt to determine Us dale, 

108. note M. 

Ecclesiastical and civil powers distinguished 
by the fathers of the Christian church, ii. 

5L 

Ecdicius,son of the emperor Avilus, his gal- 
lant conduct, iv. 211. 

E ellipsis of the emperor Ileraclius, vi. 39 

Edda, the, at length accessible to scholars, 
L 230. note M. Of Iceland, the system of 
Mythology in the, L 220. 

Edecon is sent from Atlila, king of the Huns, 
as his ambassador to the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Younger, iv. 168. Engages in 
a proposal to assassinate Atlila, 118. His 
son Odoacer the first Barbarian king of 
Italy, iiiL x 

Edessa, the purest dialect of the Syriac lan- 
guage spoken there, L 180. note. The 
property of the Christians there, confiscat- 
ed by the emperor Julian, for the disor- 
derly conduct of the Arians, iif. 12IL Re- 
volt of the Roman troops there, t. 348. 
Account of the school of. vi . 45. History 
of the famous image there, 125. The city 
and principality of, seized by Baldwin the 
crusader, vii. 257. Is retaken by Zenghi, 
26tL The counts of, 359. 

Edict of Milan published by Constantine the 
Great, ii. r,2. 

Edicts of the prelors of Rome under the 
republic, thefc nature and tendency, v. 
2AJL. vide notes M. and W. Perpetual 
edict of Hadrian, 245, 2 44. notes W. 
and M. 

Edom, why that name was applied to the 
Roman empiiy by the Jews, ii. 112. note t 
also note M. 

Kdrisites, the Saracen dynasty of, vii. AJL 

Edward L of England, his crusade to the 
lloly Land. vii. 29L His successes, and 
the story of his wound, ib. notes M- 

Egidius, his character, and revolt in Gaul, 
iv. 22Q. His son Syagrius, 294. 

Egypt, general description of, L 24. The 
superstitions of, with difficulty tolerated at 
Rome, 3$L Amount of its revenues, 146. 
Public works executed there by Probus, 
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302. Conduct of Diocletian there, 526. 
Progress of Christianity there, 19ft. Tu- 
mults io Alexandria for religious causes, 
160, 161 . note M. Edict of the emperor 
Valt ns to restrain the number of recluse 
monks there, iii. 193. The worship of 


Epicurus, his legacy to his philosophical 
disciples at Athens, v. 83. 

Epirus, despots of, on the dismemberment 
of the Greek empire, vii, 358. 

Equitius, master-general of the Illyrian 
frontier, is defeated by the Sarmslians, 


Serapis, bow introduced there, 3*7. His 
temple, and the Alexandrian library de- 
stroyed by bishop Theopbilus, 348, 349. 
Origin ot monkish institutions in, iv. 257. 
Great supplies of wheat furnished by, for 
the city of Constantinople in the time of 
Justinian, v. 42. Early civilisation of, and 
antiquities, tb. note M. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory of, vi. 33. Reduced by the Saracens, 
393. Capture of Alexandria, 295. Ad- 
ministration of, 300. Description of, by 
Amroti, 301. The Egyptians take Jeru- 
salem from the Turks, vii. 215. Egypt 
conquered by the Turks, 26<L 212. Go- 
vernment of the Mamalukes there, 29ft. 

Elagabalus Is declared emperor by the troops 
at Emcsa, L 130. Was the first Roman 
who wore garments of pure silk, v. 3JL 

Elephanu, inquiry into the number of, 
brought into the field hy the ancient 
princes of the East, L 190. note. With 
what view introduced in the Circus at Romo 
in the first Punic war, aio. 

BJeusinian mysteries, why tolerated by the 
emperor Valentinian, iii. liiiL 

Elizabeth, queen or England, the political 
use she made of the ualioual pulpits, iii. 
CsL note. 

Emigration of the ancient northern na- 
tions, the nature and motives of, exa- 
mined, L flt*. 

Emperors of Rome, a review of their consti- 
tutions, v. iii. Their legislative power, 
243. Their rescripts, 2M». Of Germany, 
their limited powers, vi. 173. Of Constan- 
tinople, their pomp and luxury, vii. Ck. 
Officers of the palace, stale, and army, ILL 
Adoration of the emperor, mode of, 1ML 
Their public appearance, 07. Their des- 
potic power, 12. Their navy, 33L They 
retain the name of Romans to the last, &L 

Empire, Roman, division of, into the East 
and West empires by Valentinian, iii. <84. 
Extinction of the W’eslern empire, 251. 

Encampment, Roman, described, L 14. 

Ennodius, the servile flatterer of Theodorio 

w. Ostrogoth king of Italy, is made bi- 
shop of Pavia, v. 10, note . 

Epagathus, leader of the mutinous praeto- 
rians who murdered their prefect L'lpian, 
punished by the emperor Alexander Se- 
verus, L 142. 

Epbeiu*, the famous temple of Diana at, de- 
stroyed by the Goths, L 2*4. Couucil of, 
vi. ilL Episcopal riots there, 18. 


iti.230. 

Erasmus, his merit as a reformer, vii. <Qt- 

Errors, some which occur in “ the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,'' detected 
by the Rev. U. IL Milman, M. Guizot, 
and M. Wenck : vide Editor's Preface, 
vol. L p. x. 

Antoninus Pius, adoption of Marcus Au- 
relius by, explanation, L 72. W. Arabs, 
argument against the realisation of 
their promised independence consi- 
dered, v. 330, 331. M. Armenia, 
oversight respecting the christianising 
of, ii. 314 M Baltic sea, its gradual 
sinking refuted, L too, notes. Arta- 
xerxes unjustly described as a perse- 
cutor, L 1AL M. Bernard, St., ana- 
chronism respecting, vii. 220. M. Ca- 
ligula and Domitian, error as to their 
assassination, L 02, W. Cassius, Avl- 
dius, not a Roman suicide, L 13. W. 
and ill. Celtic language not driven in 
Britain to the mountains by the Latin, 
L 35, M. Charlemagne, charge re- 
specting his daughters, a misinterpre- 
tation of Eginbard, vi. 13C. M. Chcr- 
son, city of, not the Tauric Cherso- 
nites, sends aid to Constantine, ii. 241. 
M. Christians, early, did not gene- 
rally practise a community of goods, 
ii. 82. M. ; and were not strictly Coe- 
nobite, iv. '257. M.; whether equal 
justice w as granted or denied them in 
civil causes at Rome ? Gibbon's pre- 
sumptions require proof, ii. 100. G. ; 
refutation of some uncandid remarks 
as to their morality and repentance, 
ii. 14. M. Church, remark relative to 
the banner of the, refuted, L W. 
and M. Comitia did not in the reign 
of Tiberius cease to enact laws, v. 
241. W. Constantine not defeated in 
a first battle by the Goths, ii. 241. M. 
Crusades, instance of imperfect chro- 
nological arrangement of the, vii. 265. 
M. Curtius Quintus, error as to the 
age in which he lived, L <72. G. and 
M. David, mistaken doubts as to bis 
census recorded In Scripture, vii. 234. 
note, and note. M. Deification of the 
emperors, inaccuracy as to the, L 63. 
M. Domitian assassinated by Stephen, 
the latter not connected with the reli- 
gion of DotniliHa, ii. 12SL 11 • Druses, 
religion of the, and life of the caliph 
Hakcm; errors respecting, vii. 200. 
M. Edicts or the prelors, Hcineccius 
misled Gibbon respecting the, v. 211. 
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W. ; remarks on, ib. M . Freedom of 
Rome granted for increase of taxes 
by Marcus Aurelius earlier than by 
Cara cal la, L IS1. W. Galileans, refu- 
tation of a conjecture respecting 
them, ii. 127. G. and M. Germanus, 
troops of, not from Germany, as or* 
roneously staled, v. 209, 210. M. 
Glass, vitrum translated by marble, 
perhaps intentionally, v. 22. M. Gor- 
dian the younger, discrepancy as to 
bis death and deification staled, L <75. 
noie ; yet admits of explanation, ib. M. 
Gregory III. implored the aid of 
Charles Martel, not Gregory I ..vi. lil* 
M. Honorius, doubt respecting his 
flying from Alaric, iv. ii. M. Hel- 
lespont, error in comparing its breadth 
■with the Bosphorus, ii. U&L M. Jews 
professed an implacable hatred to the 
rest or human kind, ii. 40.; this an- 
cient sarcasm, supported by Juvenal's 
satire, refuted from the spirit and let- 
ter of Scripture, ib . M. Indiclions, 
imposts first prescribed by those of 
Diocletian, not of Constantine, ii. 219. 
G. Joan, pope, confutation of errors 
as to the son, grandson, and great- 
grandson of Marozia, vi. lli& M. Isis 
and Scrapis, destruction of the temple 
of, two dates confounded, L 3tL W. 
and M . Land-tax and capitation, er- 
roneous reference to Dion Cassius, L 
4 W. Libcrius, mistake in his age 
explained, v. 308. M. Liutprand, im- 
perfect quotation from, vii. &L M. 
Louis VII., gallant action near the 
Maeander by, and not by Conrad, vii. 
2iS M. : be does not climb a tree, but 
by the aid of the tree and a rock gains 
ventage and security, ib. M. Mahome- 
tan invasions of Europe, Moslcmah's 
not the first, vii. (>. M. Marlin V. 
intended, and Engenius IV. an error 
of the historian, viii. 200. M. Martyrs, 
censure of Gibbon’s incredulity as to 
some on record, ii. I7i . G. : unless 
put to death, their acute sufferings 
not estimated in the persecutions of 
the Christians, 175. M. ; also inaccu- 
rate as to the number of, ib. G. and 
M. Matthew, St., presumption rela- 
tive to the two first chapters of, re- 
futed, vi. 5. M. Maximin, ambas- 
sador to Atlila, forbid to pilch his 
tents on an eminence, and not a val- 
ley, iv, n>9. M. Military establish- 
ment of Rome, remarks thereon, ex- 
amined, L tl M. Mincius, river 
flows out of lake Benacus, not into it, 
iv. 202. M. Naked draperies and 
transparent matrons, possibly an er- 
ratum in the first edition, v. Six M. 
Nazarenes did not retire from the 
ruins of Jerusalem, but quilted before 
the siege, ii. £2. M- Obligations, le- 


gal, Gibbon’s division of, not good, i, 
283. M. Oclavian family not of ob- 
scure origin, L 1ML M. Odin, erro- 
neous theory respecting his conquests, 
L 221. M. Para and Tiridates, cor- 
rection in the history of, iii. ssn 
ncte, vide M. Palestine unfertile, re- 
futation, L 22. G., M. Peter, St., 
strictly speaking, not the founder of 
the church of Rome, ii. 81. M. Pha- 
randsem, not Olympias, valiantly re- 
sists Sapor, iii. 2 ±L M. Pranorian 
guard, a dispute of the, confounded 
with the assassinaliou of Ulpian, L 
142. W. Proconsuls, lictors attend- 
ing, observation on, L GLL W. Pro- 
copius, errors in quoting, v. ££L M. 
2RL M. Property, inaccurate notions 
respecting Uie Roman system as to 
matters of, v. 277. W. Religion, fa- 
cility with which even hostile nations 
embraced each o.ber’s, ti.45i inquiry 
into the truth of this plausible asser- 
tion, ib. G. and M. Saracens, ety- 
mology of this name reproved by 
Dr. Clarke, vi. i&L M . Scoli, or At- 
tacoUi, not cannibals, iii. 2t t. M. Se- 
nate in the reign of Augustus, on the, 
ii JlL W. Silver not the only medium 
of commerce, L(3.M. Slaves or 
Rome, Gibbon's observations on. criti- 
cised, L 3L G. ; vindication, 5 k. M. ; 
the Roman system of, described, JgL 
M., 1L M. Soldiery, Roman, eiror 
respecting the frequency of their re- 
volts. LfiJL W. Soliman, sultan, not 
slain in a bath, but in flight, viii. IffiL 
M. Solyman, sultan, his successor 
David destroyed the van of the cru- 
saders, but his victories are attributed 
by Gibbon to Solyman, vii. 318 gys. 
Tacitus, a passage of, misunderstood 
by Gibbon, v. 231L M. Tiberius, not 
Augustus, first punishes the crimen 
hps« majostatis, L H. W. Tolera- 
tion, religious, not universal by the 
Romans, L 30. W. Trehatius, a 
phrase regarding him misunderstood, 
v. 231. W. Tribute in kind, not trans- 
ported at the cost of the provincials, 
ii. 230. G. Vandals and Goths were 
tribes of the Suevi, but not correctly 
designated as originally one and the 
same nation, L 322 G. and M. Wri- 
ters of original genius in the age of 
Hadrian not so few as staled by Gib- 
bon, L 55. M. Zoroaster, our histo- 
rian in error in attributing a passage 
of the Sadder to, L <85. M. 

V Other erroneous facts and arguments 
of Mr. Gibbon are specified in the notes , 
and are referred to in the alphabetical 
order of this index. 

Essenians, their distinguishing tenets and 
practices, ir. 258. 
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Etruscans, their seal in Tuscany, L 19. notcM. 
Eucharist, a knotty subject to the Orsl re- 
formers, »ii. 100, 

Eudes. duke of Aquilain, repels the first Sa- 
racen invasiou ol France, via. 14. Im- 
plores the aid of Charles Martel, 1 i Re- 
covers his dukedom, 13. 

Eudoeia, her birth, character, and marriage, 
with the emperor Theodosius the k ounger, 
iv. 14a, Her disgrace and death, 130. 

Eudoiia, her marriage with the emperor 
Arcadius. ill. 3121. Stimulates him to give 
up his favourite Eutropius, iv. U4. St. 
Chrysostom, 112. Her death and cha- 
racter, 142. 

Eudoiia, the daughter of Theodosius the 
Younger, is betrothed to the young em- 
peror Valeuliniao III. of the West, iv. 137. 
Her character, 407. Is married to the 
emperor Maiimus, 414. Invites Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, to Italy, lb. 

Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, baptises 
Ihe emperor Valens, Hi. 12fi- note M. 
Eugenius, the rhetorician, is made emperor 
of the West by Arbogastes the Frank, iii. 
331 Is defeated and killed by Theodo- 
sius, 311, 

Eugenius IV., pope, his contest with the 
council of Basil, viii. 134. Procures a re- 
union of the Latin and Greek churches, 
141, 144, Forms a league against tbe 
Turks, US, Revolt of the Roman ciliiens 
against him, itii. 

Eugublne tables, the, dug up near Cortona, 
v. -230. notes by Gibbon and M. 

Eumenius the orator, some account of, L 

352. note. 

Eunapius ihe sophist, his character of 
monks, and of the objects of their worship, 
iii. .vat. A fragment of his quoted; iv. IffiL 

note M- 

Eunomians, punishment of, by the edict of 
the emperor Theodosius against heretics, 

yi.matt* 

Eunuchs enumerated in the list of eastern 
commodities, imported and taxed in the 
time of Alexander Severn*, L IAS, They 
infest the palace of tbe third Gordian, ilia 
Their ascendency in the court of Con- 
stants, ii. Why they favoured 

the Arians, iii. 21* mote. Procure the 
banishment of Liberius bishop of Rome,48. 
A conspiracy of. to disappoint the schemes 
of Rulinus, and marry tbe emperor Arca- 
dius to Eudoxia, 308. They distract the 
court of the emperor llonorius, iv. SL 
And govern that of Arcadius, 1M. Scheme 
of Chrysaphius to assassinate Attila king 
of the Huns, <7fl. Tbe bishop of Seer and 
his whole chapter castrated, viii. 223. 
note. 


Buric.king of the Visigoths in Gaul, his con- 
quests in Spain, iv. 242. Is vested with 
all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps 
by Odoacer king of Italy, 2122. 

Europe, present population of, L 4L note. 
Evidences that the climate of, was much 
colder in ancient than in modern times, 

4 w This alteration accounted for, 121- 
Final division of, between the western and 
eastern empires, 303. Is ravaged by Al- 
tiia king of the Huns, iv. 160. Is now one 
great republic, 345. 

Eusebia, empress, wife of Constanlius, her 
steady friendship to Julian, ii. 273, 234- 
Is accused of arts to deprive Julian of 
children, 277. 

Eusebius, his character of the followers of 
Arlemon, ii. 106. His own character, 
471. His “History,” 132, note If His 
story of the miraculous appearance of the 
cross in the sky to Constantine the Great, 
340.317. 

Eutropius the eunuch, great chamberlain to 
the emperor Arcadius, concerts bis mar- 
riage with Eudoxia, in opposition to the 
views of Rulinus, iii. 36& Succeeds Rufi- 
nus in the emperor's confidence, 575. His 
character and administration, iv. 12L 
Provides for his own security, in a new 
law against treason, 109. Takes sanc- 
tuary with St. Chrysostom, 112. His 
death, 114. 

Eutyches, his opinion on tbe subject of the 
incarnation supported by the second coun- 
cil at Ephesus, vi. 22- 2*. And adhered 
to by the Armenians, 5L 

Euxine Sea, description of the vessels used 
iu navigating. L 232- The periplus of, by 
Arrian, iv. 314. note. That by Sallust, ib. 
Exaltation of the cross, origin of the annual 
festival of, v. 576.1 

Exarcb, under the Greek empire, the office 
and rank of, vi. <44. Of Ravenna, the 
government of Italy settled in, and admi- 
nistered by, v. 219. 316. vi. 154. 

Excise duties imposed by Augustus, i. 142- 

Excommunication from Christian commu- 
nion, the origin of, ii. 22_- iii. 4- 

Exile, voluntary, under accusation and con- 
scious guilt, its advantages among the Ro- 
mans, v. 296. 

Faith and its operations defined, ii. 32. 
Falcandus, Hugo, character of his Historia 
Sicilia, vii. Ill- note. His lamentation 
ou the transfer of the sovereignty of the 
island to the emperor Henry VI., 132- 

Fathers of the Christian church, cause of 
their austere morality, ii. 76. 

Fausla, empress, wife of Constantine tho 
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Great, causes of ber being put to death, 

Ii. 233, 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Antoninus, ber 
character, L EL 78. 

Faustina, the widow of the emperor Con- 
stants, countenances the revolt of Pro- 
copius against the emperor Yalens, iii. 

IffL 

Felix is consecrated bishop of Rome, to su- 
persede Liberius, who was exiled, iii. 48. 
He is violently expelled, and his adherents 
slaughtered, 49. 

Felix, an African bishop, bis martyrdom, ii. 

ir>2. 

Ferdusi, the Persian, his poem and transla- 
tions, iii. 243. note M* 

Ferishta, the Persian, translations of, by 
colonels Dow and Briggs, vli. 173, 178. 
notes M 

Festivals, Pagan, great offence taken at, by 
the primitive Christians, ii. 38, &L iv. Mit. 
See Games. 

Feudal government, the rudiments of, lobe 
found among the Scythians, iii. 244. note 

M. 

Figures, numeral, their first public and fa- 
miliar use, vli. IL notes M. 

Finances or the Roman empire, when the 
seal of it was removed to Constantinople, 
reviewed, ii. 218. 

Fingal, his questionable history, whether to 
he connected with the invasion of Caledo- 
nia by the emperor Scvcras, L 119. 

Fire, Greek, the Saracen Beet destroyed by, 
in the harbour of Constantinople, vii. 7. 
Is long preserved as a secret, 9, UL its 
effects not to be compared with gun- 
powder, 73. 

Firraus, an Egyptian merchant, his revolt 
against the emperor Aurelian, L 270. 
Firmus the Moor, his revolt against Valen- 
tinian, iii. 21 1. Suppressed by Theodo- 
sius, 219. Duration of this w ar, ib. note 
M. 

Flagellation, its efficacy in penance, and 
bow proportioned, vii. 212. 

Flamens, Roman, their number, and pecu- 
liar office, iii. 339. 

Flamiuian way, its course described, v.211. 
note. 

Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople, is 
killed at the second council of Ephesus, 
Vi. 24. 

Fleece, golden, probable origin of the fable 

of, v. i TL 

Flor, Roger de, a successful Arragonese 
admiral, viii. 22* note M. 23. note M. 
Florence, the foundation of that city, ir. 22* 


note. Is besieged by Radagaisus, and re- 
lieved by Stilieho, 22, 23* 

Florentius, praetorian prefect of Gaul under 
Constantius, his character, ii. ano. iii. SL 
Is condemned by the tribunal of Cbalce- 
don, but suffered to escape by Julian, &L 

Florianus, brother of the emperor Tacitus, 
his eager usurpation of the Imperial dig- 
nity, i.292* 

Fornication, a doubtful plea for divorce, by 
gospel authority, v. 272. note.^lo, note M. 

France, modern, computation of the num- 
ber of ils inhabitants, and the average of 
their taxation, ii. 223. note. 

France, the name of, whence derived, iv. 
319. Derivation of the French language, 
321. note. Childeric deposed, and Pepin 
appointed king, by papal sanction, vi. 143. 
Reign and character of Charlemagne, 138. 
Invasion of, by the Saracens, vii. 11. 

Frangipani, Cencio, his profane violation of 
the persons of pope Gelasius II. and his 
college of cardinals, viii. 221. Derivation 
of his family name, 249. 

Frauks, their origin and confederacy, i* ass. 
The nations composing it, ib. note M. 
They invade Gaul, and ravage Spaiu, 231. 
They pass over into Africa, 233. Bold 
and successful return of a colony of, from 
the sea of Ponlus, by sea, son. They 
over-run and establish themselves at Tox- 
andria in Germany, ii. 290. Their fide- 
lity to the Roman government, iv. 2tL 
Origin of the Merovingian race of their 
kings, 183* How converted to Christia- 
nity, 273. Reign of their king Clovis. 293. 
Final establishment of the French mo- 
narchy in Gaul, 307. Their laws, 309. 
note M . Their object rapine, not the oc- 
cupation and division of conquered lands, 
318. M. Sismondis account of them, ib. 
note M . Give the name of France to their 
conquests in Gaul, 319. They degenerate 
into a stale of anarchy, 324. They in- 
vade Italy, v. m* 2HL Their military 
character, vii. EL 

Fravitta, the Goth, his character, and deadly 
quarrel with his countryman Priulf, iii. 
290. UisopcralionsagainslGainas.iv. 115. 

Frederic L* emperor of Germany, his ty- 
ranny in Italy, vi. 112. Von Raumer’S 
history of the House* of Swabia, ib. note 
M. Engages in the third crusade, vii 230. 
Ills disastrous expedition, am. 2nt. Sa- 
criliccs Arnold of Brescia to the pope, 
viii. 228* His reply to the Roman ambas- 
sadors, 237. 

Frederic II., is driven out of Italy, vi. 173. 
His disputes with the pope, and reluctant 
crusade, vii. 283. Exhorts the European 
princes to unite in opposing the Tartars, 

viii.Gi. 
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Frederic III , Ihc lasl emperor crowned al 
Rome, viii. 4»i. 

Freemen of Laconia, account of, vii. 56, 

Frilieern, Ihc Gothic chief. extricates him- 
self Irom the hands 0 r Lupicinus, governor 
of Thrace, iii. am. Defeats him, *». 
Battle or Salices, itn. His strength re- 
cruited hy the accession of new tribes, 
atig. Negotiates with Valens, 23i Rattle 
of nadrianoplc, *73. The union or the 
Gothic tribes broken by his death, Sits, 

Frcedmen, among the Romans, their rank in 
society, v. #>♦. 

Frumentin* was the first Christian missionary 
in Abyssinia, ii. 395. 

Fulk of Nruilly, his ardour in preaching the 
fourth crusade, vii. 303. 

Gabinius, king of the Quadi, is treacherously 
murdered by Marcellinus, governor of Va- 
leria, iii. 951. 

Gaian, his disciples al Alexandria, vi. 55, 

Gaillard, M., character of his Jlittoire de 
Charlemagne, vi. 153. note. 

Gainas the Goth is commissioned hy Slilicho 
to execute iiis revenge on Rutinus, prtefecl 
of the East, iii. 323. His conduct in the 
war against the revolter Tribigild, ILL 
Joinshim.lll. His (light and death, lilt. 

Gaius, Institutes of, newly recovered, v.265, 
note M. 

Gala, probable derivation of the term, vii. 
67. note. 

Galata, suburb of Constantinople, assigned 

• to the Genoese, ▼iii. li_- 

Gale rius is associated in the administration, 
as Osar, by the emperor Diocletian, L 
317. Is defeated by the Persians, 331. 
Surprises aud overthrows Parses, 533. 
Assumes the title of Augustus, on ibe ab- 
dication of Diocletian, ii. 2, 11 is jealousy 
of Constantine, IL Deems it prudent to 
acknowledge him Carsar, 7. His unsuc- 
cessful invasion of Italy, 11. Invests Li- 
cinius with Die purple on the death of Se- 
verus, LL llis death, 12L From what 
causes he entertained an aversion to the 
Christians, iso. Obtains the countenance 
of Diocletian for persecuting them, 138. 
Publishes an edict of toleration just before 
his death, HiK. note M. 

Galileans, twofold application of that name 
in the infancy of Christianity, ii. 126. 
Conjecture as to Tacitus having con- 
founded the two sects, 121, Refutation of 
the same, ib. notes G. and M. Why the 
emperor Julian applied this name to the 
Christians, iii. US. 

Gallicnus, son of the emperor Valerian, is 
associated by him iu the Imperial throne, 
L231. Prohibits the senators from cx« 


ercising military employments, 356. Cha- 
racter of his administration after the cap- 
tivity of his father, 349. Names Claudius 
for his successor, 358. Favoured the 
Christians, 358. 

Gallies of the Greek empire described, vii. 

73, 

Gallus elected emperor, on the minority of 
Hostilianus, the son of Decius, L 229. 

Gallus, nephew of Constantine the Great, bis 
education, ii. 267. note G. Is invested 
with the title of Ciesar, 2G8. IDs cruelty 
and imprudence, ib. 269. His disgrace 
and death, 271. Embraced the doctrine, 
but neglected the precepts, of Christianity, 
iii. 92. Converts the grove of Daphne, at 
Antioch, to a Christian burial-place, 121. 

Games, public, of the Romans, described, i* 
133, iv. I2L Account of the factions of 
the circus, v. ii. Of the hippodrome at 
Constantinople, 43. 

Ganges, source of that river, viii. 91. noftM. 
and note. 

Gaudcnlius, notary, condemned to death 
under Julian, iii. 84. 

Gaul, the province-of, described, LIS. The 
power of the Druids suppressed there by 
Tiberius and Claudius, 50. Cities in, 43. 
Amount of the tribute paid by this pro- 
vince to Rome, 146. Is defended against 
the Franks by Poslhumus, 254, 255. Suc- 
cession of usurpers there, 271. Invasion 
of, by the Lygians, 297. Revolt of the 
Bagnuds suppressed by Maximian, 319. 
Progress of Christianity there, ii. 103, 105. 
Proportion of the capitation-lax levied 
there by the Roman emperors, 2IL Is 
invaded by the Germans, 289. The go- 
vernment of, assigned to Julian, 291. His 
civil administration, 300. Is invaded by 
the Alcmanni, in the reign of Valcntinian, 
iii. 203 And of Gralian, 269- Destruction 
of idols and lemplea there, by Marlin 
bishop of Tours, 34 Is over run hy the 
barbarous troops of Radagaisus, after his 
defeat by Stilicho.iv.27. Is. settled by the 
Goths, Burgundians, and Franks, 9tL As- 
sembly of the seven provinces in, 1Q1. 
Reign of Theodoric king of the Visigoths 
in, 182. Origin of the Merovingian race 
of kings or the Franks in, isa. Invasion 
of, hy Allila, king of the Huns, iko. lpl r 
Battle of Chalons, 19-4. Revolutions of, 
on the death of the emperor Majorian, 
240. Conversion of, to Christianity hy the 
Franks, 315. 296. Representation of the 
advantages it enjoyed under the Roman 
government, 291. Conquests and pros- 
perity of Etiric king of the Visigoths, 292. 
Character and reign of Clovis, 293. The 
Alemanni conquered, 29a. Submission of 
the Armoricaus, and the Roman troops, 
299. Final establishment of the French 
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monarchy in GnuT, 5Q "L History of the 
Salic laws. 309. The lands of, how claimed 
and divided by the Barbarian conquerors 
of, 313 . Domain and benefices of the Me- 
rovingian princes, 310. Allodial and Salic 
lands. 517 . Females not to inherit, ib. 
note M. Usurpations of the Seniors, ib. 
Privileges of the Romans in, 333 

Gedrosia, revolutions of the sea-coast of, L 
1K6- note. 

Gelahean «ra of the Turks, when settled, 
vii. 195. 

Gelasius. pope, bis real against the celebra- 
tion of the feast of Lupcrcalia, iv. 236. 
Deplores the miserable decay of Italy, 2.v; 
Gelasius II., his rough treatment by Ceucio 
Frangipani, viil. 221. 

Gelimer deposes nilderic the Vandal king of 
Africa, and usurps the government, v. 8JL 
Is defeated by Belisarius, 98. His final 
defeat, lftL nis distressful night, ire. 
195. Surrenders himself to Belisarius. 106. 
Graces his triumph, 1121, His peaceful re- 
tirement, loo. 

General of thd Roman army, his extensive 
power, L XL 

Gencrosily, Arabian, striking instances of, 
ri. iOL 

Gennadius, the monk, his denunciation 
against a Greek union with the Latin 
church, viii. ifll. His duplicity, ib. note. 
Gcnnerid, the Roman general, under the 
emperor Honoring bis character, iv. nr. 
Genoese, their mercantile establishment in 
the suburb of Pera at Constantinople, viii. 
AL Their war with the emperor Cantacu- 
zenus, ii L 

Genseric, king of the Vandals in Spain, his 
character, iv. lift. Goes over to Africa 
on the invitation of count Boniface, ib. 
His successes thero by the assistance of 
the Dona lists, 142. Devastation of Africa 
by his troops, 115. Besieges Boniface in 
Hippo Regius, 1AL His treacherous sur- 
prisal of Carthage, 1AL Strengthens him- 
self by an alliance with Attila, king of the 
Huns, 15IL His brutal treatment of his 
son's wire, daughter of Theodoric, iftS. 
Raises a naval force and invades Italy, 
209. His sack of Rome, 2t2. Destroys 
the fleet of Majorian, 2-28. His naval de- 
predations on Italy, 23ft, His claims on 
the Eastern empire, 23L Destroys Iho 
Roman fleet under Basiliscus, 236. 23*). 
Was an Arian, and persecuted his Catholic 
subjects, 2IL 

Gentleman, etymology of the term, vii. 223. 
note. 

Geoponics of tbc emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenilus, account of, vii. 3L 
George of Cappadocia supersedes Athanasius 
VIII. 
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in the see of Alexandria, Hi. 43, His scan- 
dalous history, and tragical death, 423. 
note RI. Becomes the tutelar saint of Eng- 
land, 123. ■vide note M- 

Gepidee , Ardaric, king of the, iv. DEL Their 
encroachments on the Eastern empire 
checked by the Lombards, v. 130. Are 
reduced by them, 302. 

Gergovia, besieged by Julius Cirsar, Iv. 319. 
Germanus, nephew of the emperor Justinian, 
his character and promotion to the com- 
mand of the army sent to Italy, v. 208. 
His death. 209. 

Germany, the rude institutions of that coun- 
try the original principles of European 
laws and manners, L ilii. note M. Its an- 
cient extent, 193. note G. How peopled, 
108- The natives unacquainted with letters 
in the time or Tacitus, iftft* Ludon and 
Guizot s remarks on, 200. note M. Had 
no cities, 2QCL Manners of the ancient 
Germans, 202. Population, 204. State of 
liberty among them, 203. Authority of 
their magistrates, 206. Conjugal faith and 
chastity, 208. Their religion, 209. Their 
bards, 211. note G. Collection of tbeit 
national songs, ib. note M. Arms and dis- 
cipline. i-12. Their feuds, 213. General 
idea of the German tribes, 213. Probus 
carries the Roman arms intoGcrmany,297. 

A frontier wall built by Probus, from the 
Rhine to the Danube, 29s. Invasions of 
Gaul by the Germans, ii. 289. fit. 203. 
State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, 
vi. 1GQ, The Imperial crown established 
in the name and nation or Germany, by 
the first Olbo, 101- Division of, among 
independent princes, 173. Formation of 
the Germanic constitution, 113. State as- 
sumed by the emperor, 177. 

Gerontius, count, sets up Maximus as em- 
peror in Spain, and loses hi9 life in the at- 
tempt, iv. 87, 88. 

Geta and Caracalla, sons of the emperor Sc- 
verus, their fixed antipathy to each other, 

y ill 

Ghebers of Persia, history of, vl. 323. 329. 

Ghibelines, and Guelpbs, disputes of the, vi. 
173. viii. 223. 

Gibraltar, rock of, iv. 95. Derivation of the 
name of, vi. 315. 

Gildo the Moor, his revolt In Africa, Hi. 376 
His defeat and death, 379. 

Giraffe, the Camelopardalis, L §8. notes. 

Gladiators, desperate enterprise and fate of 
a parly of, reserved for the triumph of 
Probus, L 302. The combats of, abolished 
by the emperor Honorius, iv. FL 

Glycerius is first emperor of Rome, and then 
bishop of Salona, iv. 217. Murders Ju- 
lius Nepos, and is made archbishop of Mi- 
lan, 2RL 
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Gnostics, Characte r and account ot ‘ be «f c J 
or ii S4 53. Principal sects Into whieh 
they divided, «t. note M - Their peculiar 
tenets, 57. note, also note M., 78. note it. 

iii. to, tl .notet G. »i.S. 

Godfrey ot Bouillon, bis character , and en- 
gagement in the iirst erusade. vin MO. 

II is route to Constantinople, 245. 248- •> 
elected hint! of Jerusalem, 449 Compiles 
the Assite ol Jerusalem, 453. Fortnofbis 
administraUon, ih- “ ’'1- 

Gob and Magog the (amoos rampart of, de- 
scribed, v. 79. note. The Hunt suspected 
to be the scriptural, vii. 107. 

Goisvlnlha, wire of LemigiW. king of Spain, 
her pious cruelty to the princess Inguodis, 

iv. 286 . 

Gold of atlliclion, the tar so denominated in 
the Eastern empire, abolished by the em- 
peror Anaslatius, v. 56 57. note M. 

Golden horn, why the Bosphorus obtained 
this appellatiou in remote antiquity, ti- 
ns. 

Gordian, proconaul of Africa, his character 
and rlevation to the empire of Rome, i. 
1.79. Mis son associated with him in Ibe 
Imperial d lenity, tfiO. 

Gordian, the third and youn(tcst, declared 
Casar, i. IBS. Is declared emperor by 
the army, on the murder of Maximus and 
Balhinus, 172. notes G. and M. Philip or- 
ders his execution, and succeeds him, 17t. 
Certain discrepancies explained, 175. note 
M. 

Gothini, the, not to be confounded with 
Goths, i. 198. nofe M. 

Goths of Scandinavia, their origin, i. 218. 

• Their religion, 42ti. The Gollis and Van- 
dals supposed to he originally one great 
people. 244. Improba hilily of this opinion, 
it. noie M. Thrir emigrations to Prussia 
and the Ukraine, 224, 243. They invade 
the Boman provinces, 247. They receive 
tribute from the Homans, 249. They sub- 
due the Bosphorus, 338. Plunder the cities 
of Bllhynia, ill They ravage Greece, 
242, 243. Conclude a treaty with the em- 
peror Atireliao, 2rtl. They ravage lllyri- 
cum, and are chastised by Constantine 
the Great, ii. 37. Medal commemorative 
thereof, It. note M. 

, their war with the Somalians, ii. 

210. Are again routed by Constantine, 241. 
note M . Gothic war under the emperors 
Valentinian and Valcns. iii. 274. Are de- 
feated by the Huns, 256. They im|dore 
the protection of the emperor Valcns, 257. 
They arc received into the empire, 239. 
They are oppressed by the Roman go- 
vernors of Thrace, 26t. Arc provoked to 
hostilities, and defeat Lopirinus. 203, 264. 
They ravage Thrace, it. Battle of Sa- 


lices, 4157. They are strengthened by 
fresh swarms of their countrymen, 268. 
Battle of Hadrianople, 273. Scour tbo 
country from Hadrianople to Constanti- 
nople, 276. Massacre of the Gothic youth 
in Asia. 278. Their formidable union 
broken by the death of pritlgern, 285. 
Death and funeral or Alhanaric. ft. In- 
vasion and defeat or the Ostrogoths, 287. 

Are settled in Thrace, by Theodosius, 

288, Their hostile sentiments, 290. 

Goths, revolt of, in the reign of Honorins, 
jr I. They ravage Greece, under Ihe 
command of Alaric, 5. They invade Italy. 

9. The sack of Rome by, 71. Death of 
Alaric, 81. Victories or Wallia in Spain, 

94. They are settled in Aquilnio, 96. See 
Gaul, and Theodoric. Conquests of the 
Visigoths io Gaul and Spain, 210. now 
the Goths were converted to the Christian 
religion, 271 , 272 note M lleign of The- 
odorir, king of the Ostrogoths, v. f. nolo 
M. The Goths in Italy extinguished, 318. 

Government, civil, the origin of, i. 305. 
Governors or provinces, under the empe- 
rors, their great power and influence,#. 
205, 200. 

Gratian was the first emperor who refused 

Ihe pontifical robe, ii. note. Marries the 
princess Constantin, and succeeds lo Ihe 
empire, iii. 25*. Defeats the Alemannl 
in Gaul, 369. Invests Theodosius frith the 
empire of Ibe East, 279. 

t his character and conduct, iii. 291. 

His flight from Maximus, and death, 295. 
Overthrew the ecclesiastical establishment 
of Paganism. 540. 

Greece is ravaged by the Goths. 1. 2*5. Is 
overrun by Alaric the Goth, hr. 3. Is re- 
duced by the Turks, viii. 212, *13. 

Greek church, origin of the schism of, vii. 
293. viii. !**• *39. 

Greek empire. Sec Constantinople. 

Greeks, why averse to the Roman language 
and manners, i. 36. The Greek becomes 
a scientific language among the Romans, 
37. note M . Character of the Greek lan- 
guage of Constantinople, viii. 143. When 
first taught in Italy, 148. 

Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, viii. 1*6. 
Gregory the Great, pope, his pious presents 
to Recared, king of Spain, iv. 288. Ex- 
horts Tbeodrtinda, queen of the Lom- 
bards, lo propagate the Nicene faith. 

His enmity to the venerable buildings and 
learning of Rome, v. 32*. His birth, and 
early profession, 325. His elevation to 
the pontificate, 326. Sends a mission to 
convert the Britons, 327. Sanctifies the 
usurpation of the emperor Pbocas, 331. 
Gregory U., pope, his epistles to Leo 01. 
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emperor of Constantinople, vi. 154. Re- 
volts against the Greek emperor, 136. 

Gregory VII., pope, his ambitious schemes, 

vi. 108. His contest with the emperor 
Henry 111., vii. 158, 159. Character of, 
ib. note M- Ills retreat to Salerno, 160. 
viif.223. 

Gregory, protect, of Africa, history of him 
and bis daughter, vi. 504. 306. 

Gregory Nazi inzen, his lamentation on the 
disgraceful discord among Christians, iii. 
S3. Loads the memory of the emperor 
Julian with invective, 8 k. Mote. Censures 
Constanlius for having spared his life, 99. 
note. Is presented to the wretched see of 
Sasima. by his friend archbishop Basil, 
301. His mission to Constantinople, ib. 
Is placed on the archiepiscopal throne by 
Theodosius, 303. ilis resignation and 
character, 30G. 

Grumbates, king of the Chionites, attends 
Sapor king of Persia, in his invasion of 
Mesopotamia, ii. 284. Loses bis son at 
the siege of Amida, 285. Returns home 
in grief, 287. 

Guardianship, how vested and exercised, 
according to the Roman civil laws, v. 274. 

Gubazes. king of Colchos, his alliance with 
Chosroes, king of Persia, v. 181. Returns 
to bis former connection with the emperor 
Justinian, 182. Is treacherously killed, 
185. Judicial. inquiry respecting, ib. note 
M. 

Guelpbs and Ghibelioes, the parties of, in 
Italy, vi. 173. viii. 223. 237. 

Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws of the 
Romans, v. 291. 

Guiscard. Robert, his birth and character, 

vii. 142. Acquires the dukedom of Apu- 
lia, 144. His Italian conquests, 146. Be- 
sieges Durazzo, 152. Defeats the Greek 
emperor Alexius there, 135, 156. Engages 
in the cause of pope Gregory VII., 160. 
His second expedition to Greece, and 
death,//;. I6f. 

Guizot, M , his French edition of Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
vide preface by Mr. Miiman, vol. i. p. ii. 
His valuable notes are given in the present 
edition of the history passim , and marked 
G., vide preface, p. xviii. 

Gundolmld, king of the Burgundians, is re- 
duced by Clovis, king of the Franks, iv. 
501. His mode of justifying the judicial 
combat, 314. 

Gunpowder, the invention and use or, viii. 
110. note M. 

Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, his 
character, vi. 131. Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Saladin, 132. 
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Gyorus, a small island in the JSgean sea, an 
iuslance of its poverty, i. 147. 

Hadrian, emperor, raises a rampart of earth 
between Carlisle and Newcastle, i. 4. 
note M. Relinquishes the eastern con- 
quests of Trajan, 6. Their characters 
compared, 7. His character contrast- 
ed with (bat of Antoninus Pius, ib. 
His several adoptions of successors, 71. 
Founds the city of -Elia Capitolina on 
Mount Sion, ii. 52. 

, reforms the laws of Rome in the 

perpetual edict, v. 243,244. note W. 

nadnanople, balllo of, between Constantine 
the Great and Licinius, ii. 39. Is inef- 
fectually besieged by Friligern the Goth, 
iii. 265. BaUle of, between the emperor 
Vaiens and the Goths, 273. 

Hakem,' caliph of the Saracens, assumes a 
divine character to supplant ihc Malioa 
melan faith, vii. 200. Errors respecting, 
ib. note M. 

Hamadaniles, the Saracen dynasty of, in 
Mesopotamia, vii. 44. 

Hannibal, review of the stale of Rome when 
he besieged that city, iv. 43, 44. 

Hannihalianus, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, is dignified with the title of king, ii. 
236, 237. note M. Provinces assigned to 
him for a kingdom, ib. Is cruelly de- 
stroyed by Conslanlius, 246. 

Happiness, instance how little it depends on 
power and magnificence, vii. 21. 

Harmozan, Persian satrap, his interview 
w ith Omar, vi. 2G3. 

Harpies, an ancient mylhologic history, Le 
Gere's coujeclurc concerning, ii. 178. 
note. 

Harun al Rashid, caliph, his friendly cor- 
respondence with the emperor Charle- 
magne, vi. 161. Ilis wars with the Greek 
empire, vii. 29. 

Uassan, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, vi. 
310. 

Hawking, the art and sport of, v. 520. In- 
troduced into Indy by the Lombards, ib, 

Hegira, the mra of, how fixed, vi. 216. 

Heinichen, Excursus of, ii. 108. 316. note M. , 
317. no/cM., 000. no/f M. 

Helena, the mother of Constantine, hur 
parentage ascertained, fi. 4. Was con- 
verted to Christianity by her son, ii. 303. 
note. 

Helena, sister of the emperor Constantins,, 
married to Julian, ii. 275. Is reported to 
be deprived of children by the arts of the 
empress Eusebia, 277. Her death, Ki. 09. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, vi. 280. 
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Hell, according to Mahomet, described, vi. 

21 1 . 

Hellespont described, ii. 180. 

Helvetia, amount or its population in the 
time of Caesar, i. 201. note. 

Hengist, his arrival in Britain, with succours 
for Vortigcm, against the Caledonians, iv. 
329. His establishment in Kent, it. 330. 
Henolicon of the emperor Zeno, character 
of, vi. 29. 

Henry succeeds his brother Baldwin as em- 
peror of Constantinople, vii. 342. His 
character and administration, 343. 

Henrv III., emperor, his contest with pope 
Gregory VII., vii. 138. Takes Rome, and 
sets up pope Clement III., 139. 

Henry VI., emperor, conquers and pillages 
the island of Sicily, vii. 113. 

Henrv the Fowler, emperor of Germany, 

vi. 1G4. Defeats the Turkish invaders, 

vii. 111. 

Heptarchy, Saxon , establishment of, in 
Britain ,'iv. 330. note M. Review of the 
state of, 331 . 

Heradian, count of Africa, retains that pro- 
vince in obedience to llonorius, iv. 71. 
His cruel usage of the refugees from the 
sack of Home by Alaric, "7. His revolt 
and death, 80. 

Hcracleonas, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
07, 08. 

Heraelius deposes the eastern usurper Pho- 
cas, and is chosen emperor, v. 334. 
Conquests of Chosrocs II ., king of Persia, 
336. Distressful situation of Heraelius, 
500. Accepts an ignominious peace from 
Chosroes.302. His First expedition against 
the Persians, 303. His second Persian 
expedition, 303. Strengthens himself by 
an alliance with the Turks, 370. His third 
Persian expedition, 371. His treaty of 
peace with Persia, 373. Ilis triumph and 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 370. vide note M . 
His theological inquiries, 38. 

Heraelius marries his niece Martina, vi. 07. 
Leaves his two sons joint successors to the 
empire, ib. Invasion of his provinces by 
the Saracens, 270. Flies from Syria, 280. 
Heraelius the prefect, his expedition against 
the Vandals in Africa, iv. 237. 259. 
Heraelius the eunuch instigates the emperor 
Yaleotintan 111. to the murder of the 
patrician Aetius, 203. note M llis death, 
207. 

Herhelot, character or his Bibliolheque 
Orientate , vi. 437. note. 

Horrtnian forest, the extent or, unknown in 
the lime of Osar, i. 197. note. 

Heresy in religion, the origin of, traced, il. 


54. Edict of Constantine the Great, 
against, Ii*. 330. 

Hermanric, king of the Ostrogoths, his con- 
quests. iii. 226. His death, 236. 
Hermenegild prince of Baetica, his marriage 
with Ingundis princess of Austrasia, and 
conversion to the Nicene faith, if. 286. 
Revolt and martyrdom or, ib. 287. 

Hermits of the East, their mortified course 
of life, Iv. 269, 270. Miracles performed 
by them, and their relics, ib. 

Hermodorus, the Ephesian, assists the Ro- 
mans in compiling their twelve tables of 
laws, v. 337. Inquiry relating to this fact, 
ib. note W. 

Hermogcnes, master-general of the cavalry, 
is killed in the attempt to banish Paul, bi- 
shop of Constantinople, iii. 30. 

Hero and Leander, the story of, by whom 
controverted and defended, Ii. 180. note. 
See also notes M. 

Hcrodos Alliens, bis extraordinary fortune 
and munificence, 1. 43. 
llcrodian. his life of Alexander Severus, 
why preferable to that In the Augustan 
history, i. 144. note. On the Persian 
campaign, ib. note G. 

Herodotus, his character of the Persian 
worship, i. 182. 

Heruli, of Germany and Poland, their cha- 
racter, v. 12. Their origin, ib. note M. 
llilm ion , the monk of Palestine, account of, 
iv. 259. 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, his remarkable 
observations on the diversity of Christian 
doctrines, iii. 20. Ilis exposition of the 
term Homoiousion, ib. 

Hilary, pope, censures the emperor Anthe- 
mius Tor his tolerating principles, iv. 233. 
Hllderic, the Vandal king of Africa, his in- 
dulgence to his Catholic subjects displeases 
both the Arbnsand Alhanasians, v. 87. 
Is deposed by Gelimer, 88. Is put to 
death, 98. 

Hindoos of the East, not the disciples of 
Zoroaster, vi. 326. note. 

Hindostan, conquest of, by Tamerlane, viii. 
89. note M. 

Hippo Regius, siege of, by Genseric, king 
of the Vandals, iv. 144. 

History, the principal subjects of, i. 21C. ii. 
120 . 

Holy war, the justice of it inquired into, vii. 
209. 

Homicide, how commuted by the Salic laws, 
iv. 511. 

Homoousion, origin and use of that terra at 
the council of Nice, iii. 18. 20. And Ho- 
moiousion, the distinction between, 22. 
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Honain. war of, vi. 2 £L 

Uonoratus, archbishop of Milan, is, with 
bis clergy, driven from his see, by Ihe 
Lombards, v. SUL 

Honoria, skier or Valentinian III., her his- 
tory, iv. 1£L 

Ilonorius, son of Theodosius the Great, is 
declared emperor of the West, by his 
dying father, iii. 533. Marries Maria, 
the daughter of Stilicho, 381, 382. His 
character, ib. Flies from Milan on the 
invasion or Italy by Alaric, iv. 12. His 
triumphant entry into Rome, 12. Abo- 
lishes the combats of gladiators, H. note M. 
Fixes his residence at Ravenna, DL Or- 
ders the death of Stilicho, &L His impo- 
litic measures and cruelly unite his har- 
barian soldiers against him under Alaric, 
42. His councils distracted by the eu- 
nuchs, £L His abject overtures to Atta- 
ins and Alaric, TIL His last acts, and death, 
87. His triumph for the reduction of Spain 
by Wallia the Goth, 06. Is suspected of in- 
cest with his sister Placidia, iii. His per- 
secution of the Donalisls in Africa, l ti. 

Honour, new ranks of, introduced in Con- 
stantinople, ii. 1113. viii. £L 

Uormisdas, a fugitive Persian prince in the 
court of the emperor Constanlius, his re- 
marks on the city of Rome, ti. 279./io/«».IIk 
history and station under Juliau, iii. 112 . 

Hormouz, the son of Chosroes, king of Per- 
sia, his acces>ion, v. 333. llis character, 
331. Is deposed, and at length killed, 
337 — 338. note M. 

Horses, of Arabia, their peculiar qualities, 
vi. 133. 

Uoscin, the son of Ali, his tragical death, 
vi. 215. 

Hospitallers, knights of St.John or Jerusa- 
lem, popularity and character of the order 

or, vii. 23-2. 

Hostilianus, the minor son of the emperor 
Decius, elected emperor, under the guar- 
dianship of Gallus, i- 22?)- 

Hugb, kiug of Burgundy, his marriage with 
Marozia, and expulsion from Rome by 
Alberic, vi. 112L 

Hugh, count or Vormandois, engages in the 
lirst crusade, vii. 421. Is shipwrecked, 
and made captive by the Greek emperor 
Alexis Comnenus, 227. His return, 211 . 

Human nature, its natural propensities, ii.7». 

Hume, Mr., his natural history of religion, 
the best commentary on the polytheism of 
the ancients, L 27. note. The same to- 
pics treated of by M. Constant, ib. note M. 
His difticulty, as to the extent of the Im- 
perial palace at Rome, resolved, 122. note. 
Charges the most refined and philosophic 


sects with intolerancy, i&L note , vide note 
M. 

Hungary, establishment of the Huns in, iv. 
132. Stale of, under the emperor Char- 
lemagne, vi. lt»i. Terror excited by their 
first approach to Europe, vii. 197. Their 
character, 11Q. lluniades rules during 
the minority of Ladislaus, viii. 17Q. 

Huniades, John, his exploits against the 
Turks, viii. 161. Ills, His defence of Bel- 
grade, and death, 170, 11L 

Hunneric, the son of Genseric, king of the 
Vandals, iv. 251. Persecutes his Catholic 
subjects, 278. llis cruelty to the Catho- 
lics or Tipasa, 281, 

lluns, their original seat, and their con- 
quests, iii. 240. vide note M. 247, Their 
decline. 2 >9. Their emigrations, 351. The 
while lluus of Sogdiana, 252. Huns of 
the Volga, 252. 255. note M . Conquer the 
Alaui, 2 S3, 23t. note M. Their victories 
over the Goths, 253. They drive other 
barbarous tribes before them, upon the 
Roman provinces, iv. 20. Their establish- 
ment in Hungary, 122. Character of 
their king Allila, 154. Their iuvasion of 
Persia, 157. The empire of, extinguished 
by the death of Allila, 204. 

Hunting of wild beasts, when a virtue, and 
when a vice, L 8L Is the school of war, 
iii. 242. 

Hycsos, the, or Shepherd kings, conquerors 
of Egypt, vi. 188. notes M. 

Hypatia, ihe female philosopher, murdered 
in the church at Alexandria, vi. 13. 

Hypatius, sedition of, at Constantinople, v. 
48,42, 

Hyphasis, Alexander marches to this Indian 
stream, L 22. The tributaries of the In*- 
dus or Sind, ib. note M. 

Jaafar, a kinsman of Mahomet, slain in the 
battle of Mula, vi. 229. vide note M. 

Jacobites of the East, history of the sect of, 
vi. 49, EL 

James, St., his legendary exploits in Spain, 
ii. 103. 

Janizaries, first institution of those troops, 
viii. note M. 

Iberian and Caspian gales of Mount Caucasus 
distinguished, v. 12, note M. The Iberian 
gates occupied by Cahades, king of Per- 
sia, ib. 

Iconoclasts, sect of the, vl. l^L Their sy- 
nod, <6. Their creed, 132, Their perse- 
cution of monks, and destruction of ido- 
latrous images, 130* 12JL note M. 149. 

Idalius, his account of the misfortunes of 
Spain by an irruptiou of the barbarous 
nations, iv. 03, 

Idolatry ascribed to the agency of demons, 
by the primitive Christians, U.1SL Deri- 
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vatinn of the term, and its successive ap- 
plications, iii. 59- note. 

Jernm, St, abilities of. iii. 201. llis eitra- 
vagnnl representation of the devastation of 
Pannoma hy the Goths, 2UL His ionucnee 
over the widow Paula, fv. at. I. 

Jerusalem, its situation, destruction, and 
profanation, iii. 109. Pilgrimages to. and 
curious relics preserved there, ib. Abor- 
tive attempt of the emperor Julian to re- 
build the temple, til Subterranean 
chambers beneath the temple, serving as 
a refuge during the siege, tit. notes 0. 
and SI. A magnificent church erected 
there to the. Virgin Slory by Justinian, v. 
EL The vessels of the lemple brought 
from Africa to Constantinople by Belisa- 
rius, 107. Is conquered by Choaroes II. 
king of Persia, 357. Insurrection of the 
monks there, vi. aL The city conquered 
by the Saracens, dKL G real resort of pil- 
grims. to, vii. 91)1. 405. Conquest or, by 
the Turks, iOi Is taken from the Turks 
by the Egyptians, 4ti. Is taken by the 
crusaders, -tut Is erected into a kingdom 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, iiiL Succes- 
sion of its Christian princes. 249. Is con- 
quered by Saladin, 476. Is pillaged by the 
Cariimians, 2s7. 

Jerusalem, New, described according to the 
ideas of the primitive Christians, ii. lilL 

Jesuits, Portuguese, persecute the eastern 
Christians, vi. Mi ill- Their lobol,rs iu > 
and expulsion from, Abyssinia, tjfl. Iii, 

Jews, an obscure, uusocial, obstinate race 
of men, ii. HL el tcq. Review of their 
history, ifi. Their religion the basis oL_ 
Christianity, The promises of di- 
vine favour extended by Christianity 
to all mankind, iiL The immortality 
of the soul not inculcated in the 
law uf Moses, li2L Reasons assigned for 
this omission, ib. note M. Why there 
are no Hebrew gospels extant, liX- vide 
notes G. and M. Provoked the perse- 
cutions of the Roman emperors. ILL. vote 
G. Toleration of their religion, 113. 
Those or o more liberal spirit adopted the 
theological system of Plato, iii. 8. Their 
condition under the emperors Constantine 
and Constantins, llli Miraculous con- 
version of a number of, at Minorca, o&L. 
note. Persecution of, in Spain, iv. 282. 
Are persecuted by the Catholics in Italy, 
v. 370. note M. Their notions of a 
Messiah explained, vi. note M. They 
arc persecuted by Cyril, at Alexandria, 
ii. How plagued by the emperor Justi- 
nian, 31. Those in Arabia subdued by 
Mahomet, vi. 223. Assist the Saracens in 
the reduction of Spain, 317. Massacres 
of, by the first crusaders, vii. 217. 2>8. 
Census of Israel and Judah by king David, 


aril. note.. Explanation of this calcula- 
tion, ib. note M- 

Jexdegerd. kintr of Persia, is said to be left 
guardian to Theodosius the Younger, by 
the emperor Arcadius, Iv. 1AL His war 
with Theodosius. 131. See Yetdegerd. 

Igilium, the small island of, serves as a place 
of refuge for Romans who flew from the 
sack of Rome by Alaric, iv. IL 
Ignatius, bishop or Antioch, the Christian 
fortitude displayed in his epistles, ii. 1A2. 
Ikshiditcs, the Saracen dynasty of, vii. 41. 
Illustrious, the title of, how limited in the 
limes of Roman simplicity, and how ex- 
tended ulien Constantinople became the 
scat of empire, ii. 193. 

Illyricam described, i, 2JL 
Images, introduction of, into the Christian 
church, vi. 123. The worship of. derived 
from Paganism, 121. Are condemned by 
the council of Constantinople. 129. The 
adoration of, justified by pope Gregory 
II., 131. And sanctified hy the second 
councH of Nice, 130, 

Imperator, in the Roman history, explained, 
note. The Imperial prerogatives, 
The court, iiL The sense of this 
appellation altered by long use, 311. 
Incarnation, theological history of the doc- 
trine of, v. 1L ZXL 

Incest, natural, and arbitrary, distinguished, 

v. 272. note M. 

India, account of the Christians of St. Tho- 
mas in, vi. 4 L Persecution of, by the 
Portuguese, ifi. 

tndiriions, the memorable cera of, whence 
dattd, ii. AC note. The name and use or, 
in the middle ages, whence derived, iii 
Established by Diocletian, not by Con- 
stantine, 2(9. note G. 

Indulgences in the Romish church, the na- 
ture of, explained, vii. 212, 213. 

Ingundis. princess of Austrasia, Is married 
to Hermencgild, prince of Bmtica, and 
cruelly treated by bis mother, Goisvinlha, 
iv. 2 si 

Inheritance, paternal, subject to parental 
discretion among the Romans, L 149. The 
Roman law of, v. 278. Testamentary dis- 
positions of property, 281 . The Yoconian 
law, bow evaded, 232. 

Injuries, review of the Homan laws for the 

redress of, v. 280. 

Innocent HI., pope, enjoyed the plenitude 
or papal power, vii. 281. 

Inquisition, Code of the, iv. 2S1L The first 
erection of that tribunal, vij. 281. 

Institutes of Justinian, an analysis of, v. 262, 
2G3. note W. 
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Interest nl money, how repilated by the Joseph the Carirmian, governor of Bcrxcm, 
Roman law, v. 386. notes by Gihhoo, W. kills ihe sullan Alp Arslan, vii. IRC 
antl Josephus, the mention of Jesus Christ in his 

Joan, pone, the story of, fictitious, vi. 1SL history a forgery, ii. 13k note. On this 


note, 168. note M. 

Job, age of, the book of; vi. 306. note M. 
John, principal secretary to the emperor 
Honorius, usurps the empire after his 
death, iv. 153. 

John, the almsgiver, archbishop of Alex- 
andria, relieves the Jewish refugees when 
Jerusalem was taken by the Persians, v. 
rvn. His extraordinary liberality of the 
church treasure, vi. 3lL 
John, bishop of Antioch, arrives at Ephesus 
after the meeting of the council, and, with 
bis bishops, decides against Cyril, vi. 17; 
ifL Coalition between him and Cyril, lk 
John of Apri, patriarch of Constantinople, 
his pride, and confederacy against Jobu 
CanUcuzene, viii. 5G. 

John dc Brienne, emperor of Constantinople, 
viii. 347, 348. note M. 

John of Cappadocia, protorian protect of 
the East under the emperor Justinian, his 
character, v. Ok note M. Is disgraced by 
the empress Theodora, and becomes a 
bishop, Ul. note M. fik Opposes the Afri- 
can warJtO. Ilis fraud in supplying the 
army with bread, OJl 

John Comnenus, or Calo-Johannes, emperor 
S. of Constantinople, vi. 11UL 
John Dotnascenus, St., his history, vi. 13L 
note. 

John of Lycopolis, the hermit, his character, 
and oracular promise to (he emperor 
Theodosius the Great, iii. 331, 333. 

John, the Monophysilo bishop of Asia, is 
employed by the emperor Jusliuian to root 
out pagans and heretics, vi. 34. note. 

John XII., pope, bis flagitious character, 
vi. iiitL 

John XX HI., pope, his profligate character, 
viii. 380. 

John, St., the Evangelist, reveals the true 
sense or Plato’s doctrine of the Logos, iii. 
£L Disquisition on bis use of the word, ib. 
note G., ifL note M. 

John the Sanguinary seizes the Gothic trea- 
sures in Pieenum, and obliges Viliges to 
raise the siege of Rome, v. 134. 

John Zimisccs murders the Greek emperor 
Ricephorus, and succeeds him, vi. 1EL His 
eastern victories, vii. £L Defeats Swalos- 
laus, czar of Russia, MS. 

Jonas, reuegado of Damascus, story of, vi. 
373, 376. 

Jordan, character of his work, De Origini • 
bits S eta vie is i vii. ltlL note. 


question, vide ib. note !u. His opinion 
that Plato derived knowledge from the 
Jews controverted, iii. 6. note. 

Josephus, the false. History by, 1L ILL 
notes M. 

Jovian is elected emperor by the troops of 
Julian, on their retreat from Assyria, iii. 
164. His treaty with Sapor king of Persia, 
1HL. His death, DHL 

Jovhns and Herculians, new bodies of guards 
instituted to supersede the praetorian bauds, 
L5RL 

Jovinian of Verona, his punishment by a Ro- 
man synod, for heresy, iv. iL 

Jovinus reduces the Alemanni, who had in- 
vaded Gaul, iii. 30i. 305. Account of his 
revolt against the emperor Honorius in 
Germany, iv. 2k_ 

Jovios, praetorian protect under the emperor 
Honorius, succeeds Olympiusas hi* confi- 
dential minister, iv. tifL ttls negotiations 
with Alaric obstructed, ok Deserts Ho- 
norius, and goes over to Alaric, and the 
new emperor Allalus, Ik 

Iona, one of the Hebrides, its ancient mo- 
nastic emiuence, iv. 3iHL 

Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor 
Leo, vi. Ik Her ambition, and barbarity 
to tier son Constantine, JHL Restores 
images to public devotion, Ilk 

Ireland was first colonised from Scotland, iii. 
313. Controversy on this question, ilk 
note, and note M . Derivation of the name 
of its tutelar saint, Patrick, iv. 353. note. 

Isaac L, Comnenus, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. m. 

Isaac II., Angclus, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vi. 130. His character and reign, 

vii. 390. Is deposed by his brother Alexius, 
301. Is restored by the crusaders, 318. 
His death. 3±L 

Isaac, archbishop of Armenia, his apology 
for the vices of king Artaslres, iv. 13k 

Isauria, the rebellion there against the em- 
peror Gallienus, L 355. 

Isauriaus, reduction of, by the eastern em- 
perors, v. Ik 

Isbmael, on the prophecy of the independ- 
ence of his posterity, v. 33k note. The 
prediction is to be taken of the roving 
Ishmaeliles. Bedouins and Arabs, virtually 
unsubdued, 331. note M. 

Isidore, cardinal, his ill treatment in Russia, 

viii. 161. Receives an act of uuiou.from 
the Greek clergy at Constantinople, IfiL 
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Lis and Serapis, temple of, destroyed, L 30. 
note* W. and M. 

Isocrates, his price for the tuition of his pu- 
pils. r. 82, 

Italy, privileges of the inhabitants of, L 52. 
The domiuion of, under Odoacer, suc- 
ceeds the extinction of the Western em- 
pire, iv. *53- Its miserable stale at this 
nra, 235. Slate of agriculture in. *55. 
note IU Conversion of the Lombards or, 
to the Nicene faith, *88. Is reduced by 
Thcodoric the Ostrogoth, v. 8. Uis ad- 
ministration. liL note* M. Government 
of, according to the Roman la* , by Theo- 
doric, !£. note M. Its flourishing stale at 
this lime, 1IL How supplied with silk from 
China, Si. Si. History of Amalasonlha, 
queen of Italy, Hi. 125. Invasion of, by 
Delisarius, l*fl. Siege of Rome by the 
Goths, Hi. 1*5. Invasion of Italy by the 
Franks, CV7. Revolt of the Goths, t if). 
Expedition of the eunuch Narses, *03. In- 
vasion of, by the Franks and Alemanni, 
216, -217. Government of, under the ex- 
archs of Ravenna, *19. Conquests of At- 
tain, king of the Lombards, iu, 59L Dis- 
tress of, 315. Uow divided between the 
Lombards and the exarchs of Ravenna, 

5it>. 

Italy, growth of the papal power in, vi. 13*. 
Revolt of, against the Greek emperors, 
150. The exarchate of Ravenna granted 
to the pope, 1 10. Extent or the dominions 
of Charlemagne there, 159. The power 
of the German Caesars destroyed by the 
rise of the commercial cities there, 171, 
172. Factions of the Guclphs and Gbibc- 
lines. 175. Conflict of the Saracens, Latins, 
and Greeks, in, vii. 1*9. 130. 

Italy, revival of Greek learning in. viii. 

1 t(i. Authors consulted for the history 
of, 280. note. 

Jubilee, popish, a revival of the secular 
games, L i~5. note; viii. iUi. The return 
of, accelerated, *17. 

Jude, St., examination of bis grandsons be- 
fore the tribunal of the procurator of 
Juda a, ii. lis. They are set free, 12£L 
Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how de- 
termined, iv. 331. 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, dis- 
played, v. *91. 

Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Scverus, 
her character, L lllL Her death, 1*9, 
130. note G. 

Julian, the nephew of Constantine the Great, 
his education, ii. *u7. note G. His dan- 
gerous situation on the death of his brother 
Gallus, 272. Is sent to Alliens, where he 
cultivates philosophy, *2& Is recalled by 
Conslantius, 22L Is invested with the 
bile of Cfcsar, 270. Is appointed to the 


government of Gaul, *90. Uis first cam- 
paign, 292. Battle of Strasburgh, 291. 
Reduces the Franks at Toxandria, 296. 
His three expeditions beyond the Rhine, 
*97 Restores the cities or Gaul, a >9. His 
civil administration, 300. His account of 
the theological calamities of llie empire 
under Conslantius, iii. 52. Conslantius 
grows jealous of him, 60, note M. ib. 
The Gaulish legions are ordered into the 
East, 61. Is saluted emperor by the 
troops, liL His embassy and epistle to 
Conslantius, iilL His fourth and fifth ex- 
peditions beyond Uie 11^111^68. Declares 
war against Conslantius, and abjures the 
Christian religion, 7_L His march from 
the Rhine into lllyricum, 22. Enters Sir- 
mium, ILL Publishes apologies for his 
conduct, ib. Uis triumphant entry into 
Constantinople on the death of Constan- 
tins. 3L His private life and civil govern- 
ment, 78. His reformations in the Im- 
perial palace, 8L Becomes a sloven, to 
avoid foppery . 8L. 82. Erects a tribunal 
for the trial or the evil ministers of Con- 
stantins, 83. Dismisses the spies and in- 
formers employed by his predecessors. 85. 
liis love of freedom and the republic, 
ib. His kindnesses to the Grecian cities, 
£L His abilities as an orator, and as a 
Judge, 88. His character, 89, His apos- 
tasy accounted for, 90, 9L Adopts the 
Pagan mythology, 93, His theological 
system, 95, liis initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and his fanaticism, ffL. 
His hypocritical duplicity, 98, Writes a 
vindication of his apostasy, luo. His edict 
for a general toleration, ib. 101. Uis 
Pagau superstitious zeal, 192. His cir- 
cular letters for the reformation of the 
Pagau religion, 19a. II is industry in gain- 
ing proselytes, 107. His address to the 
Jews, 199. History of his attempt to re- 
build the temple at Jerusalem, ill. Ex- 
planations as to the fire from the subter- 
ranean vaults having injured the w orknien, 
LLL note G. LLL notes M. and G. Trans- 
fers the revenues of the Christian church 
to the Heathen priests, 116. Prohibits 
Christian schools, ib. Obliges the Chris- 
tians to reinstate the Pagan temples, 118. 
Restores the sacred grove and temple of 
Daphne, 129 , Punishes the Cbristiaus of 
Antioch for burning that temple, 122. His 
treatment of the cities of Edessa and 
Alexandria, 1*5. banishes Athanasius, 
127. The philosophical fable of bis Ca- 
sars, delineated, 13Q. Meditates the con- 
quest of Persia, 13*. Popular discontents 
during his residence at Antioch, 151. Oc- 
casion of writing his Atuopo/fon, 136. His 
march to the Euphrates, 138. He enters 
the Persian territories, ii*. Invades As- 
syria, 140. His personal conduct in this 
enterprise, 119. His address to his dis- 
contented troops, 150. His successful pas- 
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sage over the Tigris, 152. Burns his fleet, 
150. His retreat and distress, 158. His 
death, 102 . 10*. II is funeral, iliL 

Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into the 
hands of the Arabs, vl. 515. His advice to 
the victorious Saracens, 317. 

Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladblaus, 
king of Hungary and Poland, to breach of 
faith with the Turks, viii, llitL His death 
and character, 190. 

Julius, master general of the troops in the 
Eastern empire, concerts a general mas- 
sacre of the Gothic youth in Asia, iv. 278. 

Jurisprudence, Roman, a review of, v. 234. 
Was polished by Grecian philosophy, 250. 
Abuses of, 251, 252. 

Justin the Elder, his military promotion, v. 
21. His elevation to the empire, and cha- 
racter, 22. His death, 2L 


from the Turks, 161. Persian war, 175. 
His negotiations with Chosroes, 185. His 
alliance * ith the Ahys?»inians,188. Neglects 
the Italian war under Betisarius, 199. 
Settles the government of Italy under the 
exarch of Ravenna. 219. Disgrace, and 
death of Brlisarius, 225. The emperor's 
death and character, 22a. Comets and 
calamities in his reign, 220. note M. His 
Code, Pandects, and Institutes, 255- His 
theological character and government, vi. 
52. Ilis persecuting spirit, 33* His or- 
thodoxy, ja. Died a heretic, 2iL 

Justinian IT, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
71. 

Justinian, the son of Germanus, his conspi- 
racy with the empress Sophia, and suc- 
cesses against the Persians, v. 512. 

Jus Ilnlicum, Savigny quoted respecting the, 
ii. 190. note M. 


Justin II., emperor, succeeds his uncle Jus- 
tinian, v. 2po. His firm behaviour to the 
ambassadors of the Avars, 500. His abdi- 
cation and investiture of Tiberius, as his 
successor, 511. 

Justin Martyr, his derision in the case of the 
Ehionites, ii. til. note. Ilis extravagant 
account of the progress of Christianity, 
lifcL Occasion of his own conversion, 
105. 

Justiua, the [popular story of her marriage 
with the emperor Valenlinian examined, 
lii. 12 . Her infant sou Valenlinian II. in- 
vested with the Imperial ensigns, on the 
death of his rather, CL Her contest with 
Ambrose, arCnbbhop or Milan. 3H. Flies 
from the invasion of Maximus, with her 
son, 516, 211* 

Justinian, emperor of the East, his birth and 
promotion, v. 2L His orthodoxy, 23. Is 
invested with the diadem by his uncle 
Justin, 2i* Marries Theodora, 22. Pa- 
tronises the blue faction of the circus, LL 
State of agriculture and manufacture in 
his provinces, la. Introduces the culinrc 
of the silkworm, and manufacture of silk, 
into Greece, &L Slate of his revenue, 56 . 
His avarice and profusion, 2L Taxes and 
monopolies, 59 ,00. His ministers, Cl. His 
public buildings, 62. Founds the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 115 , His 
other public works, fig, Ilis European for- 
tifications, 70. Ills Asiatic fortifications, 
LL He suppresses the schools of Athens, 
80. And the consular dignity, 82, Pur- 
chases a peace from the Persians, 87.109. 
Undertakes to restore Uilderic king of 
Carthage, fifi. Reduction of Africa, 95. 98. 
122. His instructions for the government 
of, 1M, His acquisitions in Spain, 112 . 
His deceitful negotiations in Italy, 1HL 
Weakness of his empire, i-48. Receives 
an embassy from the Avars, HiO* And 


Juvenal, bis remarks on the crowded slate of 
the inhabitants of Rome, iv. 1 KL 

Kaoli or Lieoupang, emperor of China, de- \ 
fey led by the Huns, iii. 218. 

Karasoo river, historical anecdotes relative 
to it, v. 529. note M- 

Khan, import of this title in the northern 
parts of Asia, iii. 245. iv. 20. 

Kha/ars or Cbozars, their invasion of 
Georgia, and alliance with Ueraclius, v. 

570. note M . 

Khoosroo Purvccz, his reign and magnifi- 
cence, v. 35$. 558. His palace of Das- 
lagcrd, 559. note M. His contempt of 
Mahomet, ib. note M . See Chosroes. 

Kilidje Arslan, sultan, destroys the advanced 
army of the first crusade near Nice, in 
Asia Minor, vii. 2t8. note M. 

King, the title of, conferred by Constantine 
the Great on his nephew Uannibalianus, 
ii. 230. 

Kindred, degrees of, according to the Ro- 
man civil law, v. 275. 

Knighthood, bow originally conferred, and 
its obligations, vii. 225. 

Koran of Mahomet, account and character 

of, vi. 201 . 

Korcish, the tribe or, acquire the custody of 
the Caaba at Mecca, vi. 192. Pedigree of 
Mahomet, 197. They oppose his preten- 
sions to a prophetical character, 215. 
Flight of Mahomet, 210. Battle of Bcder, 

221 . Battle of Ohud, 222 . Mecca sur- 
rendered to Mahomet, 225. 

Labarum, or standard of the Cross, in the 
army of Constantine the Great, described, 
ii. 512. 

Labco, the .civilian, his diligence in (business 
and composition, V* ABL His professional 
character, 222, 
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Lactantius, predictions of, il. GuL note M. 
Difficulties in ascertaining the date of his 
divine institutions. 7*0". note. Ilis flat- 
tering predic tion of the influence of Chris- 
tianity among mankiud, 507. Inculcates 
the divine right of Constantine to the em- 
pire, 309. note. 

Ladislaus. king of Hungary and Poland, 
leads an army against the Turks, viii. 
105. His breach of foilh with them, 107. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, harasses Rome 
during the schism of the papacy, viii. 
378 . 

Latus, praetorian prefect, conspires the 
death of Commodus, and confers the .em- 
pire on Perliuax, L tilL note W. 1ML 

Laity, when first distinguished from the 
clergy, ii. SSL 

Lampadius, a Roman senator, boldly con- 
demns the treaty with Abric the Golh,iv. 

55, 54. 

Lance, Holy, narrative of the miraculous 
discovery of, vii. 313. 

Land, how assessed by the Roman emperors, 
ii. 220. How divided by the Barbarians, 
iv. 515. note M. 5 Hi. M Allodial and 
Salic, distinguished, 517. note Jiff Of Italy 
how partitioned liy Theodoric the Ostro- 
goth, v. 11L note M. 

Laodicca, its ancient splendour, L 47. 

Lasraris. Theodore, establishes an empire at 
Nice, til. 557. His character, vHI. L 

Lascaris, Theodore II., his character .viii' 5. 

Lascaris, Janus, the Greek grammarian, viii. 
154. Constantine, 151. note. 

Latin church, occasion of its separation 
from the Greek chureh. viii. 293. Cor- 
ruption and schism of, viii. 150, Re-union 
of, with the Greek church, 142. The sub- 
sequent Greek schism, 159. 

Latium, the right of, explained, L iL note 

M. 

Laura, a, in monkish history, explained, iv. 

ann. 

Law, review of the profession of. under the 
emperors, ii. 305. Authorities for Roman 
law staled, v. 2 to. notcM. Succession of 
the civil lawyerS,2ML Jurisconsults of the 
first period, 249. note W. Of the second 
period, Cicero, etc. it. Their phi!o>ophy, 
250. Institutes, ib. note W. Authority 
of, 251, 252. note W. Sects of Proculians 
and Sabinians, 255. 254. note W. 

Laws of Rome, review of, v. 3H». 3 48. note 
M. Those of the kings, 255. Of the 
twelve tables, *5fi. Of the people, 339. 
Decrees of the senate, and edicts of the 
praetors, 241. Constitutions of the ein- 
perors,2*4. noteM. Their rescripts. 946. 
note M. The three codes of, ib. The 


forms of. ib. notes W. and M, Reforma- 
tion of, hy Justinian. 255. Abolition and 
revival of the penal laws, 289, 290. 

Lazi, the tribe of, in Coichos, account of, r. 

180 . 

Leake, Colonel W. M^, edict of Diocletian 
by, L 345. note M. Discovers the site of 
Dodona, v. 208. note M. 

Learning, the revival of, viii. 143. Of the 
Greek, in Italy, LStL U8* lilL 151. QI 
pronunciation and accents, 153. Emula- 
tion of the Latins, 155. Under Cosmo and 
Lorenzo of Medicis, 154. Cbssic litera- 
ture, 155. 150. Introduction of learniug 
among the Arabians, vii. 22. 

Le Clere, character of his ecclesiastical his- 
tory, vi. 2, note. 

Legacies and inheritances taxed by Augus- 
tus, L 149. How regulated by the Homan 
law, v. Sal* 

Legion, in the Roman army under the em- 
perors, described, L LL 12L Camp of a, 
LL G* •ncral distribution of tbe legions, 
15. The size of, reduced by Constantine 
the Great, ii. 2Q&. 

Leo of Thrace is made emperor of the East, 
by his master Aspar, iv. 233. Was the 
tirsl Christian potentate who was crowned 
by a priest, ib. Confers the empire of the 
West on Anthemius, 23L Ills armament 
against the Vandals in Africa, 256. His 
alarm on its failure, 240. /ipfc M- Murders 
Aspar and his sons, v. 2. 

Leo III., emperor of Constantinople, vi. 73, 
ISLnote M. His edicts against images in 
churches, 129. Revolt of Italy, 156. 

Leo IV., emperor of Constantinople, vi. 77. 
note M 

Leo V., emperor of Constantinople, vi. 82* 

Leo VI., the Philosopher, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. ILL Extinguishes the 
power of the senate, vii. IL 

Leo, bishop or Rome, his character and em- 
bassy from Valentinian 111. to Aiiila, king 
of tbe Huns, iv. 201, 202. note M. Inter- 
cedes with Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
for clemency to the city of Rome, 212. 
note. Calls tbe council of Chalcedon, vi. 
24. 

Leo III., pope, his miraculous recovery 
from the assault of assassius, vi. 154. 
Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the Ro- 

mans, 155. 

Leo IV., pope, his reign, vii. 53. 35, Founds 
the Leonine city, 31L 

Leo IX., pope, his expedition against the 
Normans of Apulia, vii. 140. ilis treaty 
with them, 142. 

Leo, archbishop of Thessalonica, one of the 
restorers of Greek learning, vii. 84. 
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Loo, general of the East, under the emperor 
Arcadius, his character, iv. 111. 

Leo Pilatus.firslGreek professoral Florence, 
and in the West, his character, viii. 148. 

Leo, the Jew proselyte, history of his family, 
viii. 249. 

Leonas, the quiestor, bis embassy from Con- 
stant ius to Julian, iii. (iLL 

Leonine city at Rome founded, vii. 50. 

Leontius is taken from prison, and chosen 
emperor of Constantinople, on the deposit 
Hon of Justinian IT, vi. IL 

Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his cha- 
racter, iv. 980. Revolt and execution of 
his son Hermenegild, id. 287. 

Letters, a knowledge of, the lest of civilisa- 
tion in a people, i. too. 

Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, vi. 
163. 

Lewis IL, emperor of the Romans, vi. 105. 
ilia epistle to the Greek emperor, basil 1^ 
vii. 130. 

Ubanius, his account of the private life of 
the emperor Julian, iii. II* And of bis 
divine visions, OR. Applauds the dissimu- 
lation of Julian, 9 £L His character, 13tL 
His euiogium on the emperor Valcns, 
975. 

Liherius superseded in the Sicilian command 
by Artaban, v. 20 $, vide note M. 

Liberius, bishop of Rome, is banished by the 
the emperor Constantins, for refusing to 
concur in deposing Athanasius, iii. 40 a 

Liberty, public, the only sure guardians of, 
against an aspiring prince, L 34L 

Licinius is invested with the purple by the 
emperor Galerius, ii. CL His alliance 
with Constantine the Great, aa* Defeats 
Maximin, 2»L His cruelty, 30, Is defeat- 
ed by Constantine at Cibalis, 33. And at 
Mardia, 3t. Peace concluded with Con- 
stantine, ih. Second civil war with Con- 
stantine, 3d. His humiliation, and death, 
42. Concurred with Constantine in pub- 
lishing the edict of Milan, 50ti. V iolated 
this engagement by oppressing the Chris- 
tians, 310. Fate of his son, 95. «*■ note. 

Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and rauk, L 

00 . 

Lightning, superstition of the Romans with 
reference to persons and places struck 
with, L 307. On the knowledge of con- 
ducting it possessed by the ancients, iv-ta 
note M. 

Limigantes, Sarmatian slaves, expel their 
masters, and usurp possession of their 
country, ii. 242. Extinction of, by Con- 
slanlius, 281. 


Literature, revival of, ia Italy, viii. 116, 146. 
Ancient, use and abuse of, 15<>- 

Lithuania, its late conversion to Christianity, 

vii. 128. 

Lilorius, count, is defeated and taken cap- 
tive in Gaul by Theodoric, iv. 183. 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, attacks 
the city of Rome, vi. 140. 

Liutprand. bishop of Cremona, ambassador 
to Constantinople, ceremony of his au- 
dience with the emperor, vii. GO. 

Logos, Plato's doctrine of. iii. G. notes G. 
and M. Is expounded by SL John the 
Evangelist, 2* notes G. EL M. Athana- 
sius confesses himself unable to compre- 
hend it, 12. Controversies on the eternity 
of, 15, iiL see also vi. 2. 

Logothcte, Great, his office undet the Greek 
emperors, vii. 65. 

Lombardy, ancient, described, L ilL v. 30G. 
Conquest of, by Charlemagne, vi. 112. 

Lombards, derivation of their name, and 
review of their history, v. 130. Are 
employed by the emperor Justinian to 
check the Gepid*, Actions of their 
king, Alboin, 301. They reduce the Ge- 
pidro, 303. They over-run that part of 
Italy now called Lombardy, 306. Extent 
of their kingdom, 307. 317. Language 
and manners of the Lombards, 318. Go- 
vernment and laws, 321,329. 

Longinus, his representation of the dege- 
neracy of his age, L 5£L Is put to death _ 
by Aure'ian, 270. 

Longinus is sent to supersede Narses, as 
exarch of Ravenna, v. 303. Receives Ro- 

• samond, the fugitive queen of the Lom- 
bards, 500 - 

Lottnire emperor of the Romans, vL 

165 . 

Louis VII. of France is rescued from the 
treachery of the Greeks by Roger, king 
of Sicily, vii. 107. Undertakes the second 
crusade, 239. llis disastrous expedition, 
ib. note M. 203. note M. 

Louis IX. of France, his crusades to the 
Holy Land, vii. 2S7. 289. His death, 290. 
Procured a valuable slock of relics from 
Constantinople, 33 1. 

Lucian, the severity of his satire against the 
heathen mythology accounted for, L 29* 

Lucian, count of the East, under the em- 
peror Arcadius,4iis cruel treatment by the 
prefect Rnfiuus, iii. 3G7. 

Lucian, presbyter of Jerusalem, bis miracu- 
lous discovery of the body of St. Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr, iii. 550. 

Lucilian , governor of lllyricum , is sur- 
prised, and kindly treated by Julian, iii. 
Ii His death, 112. 
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Lacilla , sister or the emperor Commodas, 
her attempt to gel him assassinated, L hLL 

Larins II. and III., popes, their disastrous 
reigns, viii. 224. 

Lucrine lake described, with its late destruc- 
tion, iv. 31* not*. 

Lucullan villa in Campania, its description 
and history, iv. 235. 

Lupercalia, the feast of, described, and 
continued under the Christian emperors, 
Iv. 25 3. By whom abolished, 230. 

Lupicinus, Iii. 188. Roman governor of 
Thrace oppresses the Gothic emigrants 
there, 201. Rashly provokes them to 
hostilities, 265. Is defeated by them, 201. 

Lustra! contribution in the Roman empire 
explained, ii. 223. 

Luther, Marlin, his character, as a reformer, 
viii. 99* liKL 

Luxury, the only means of correcting the 
unequal distribution of property, L 52. 

Lygians, a formidable German nation, ac- 
count of, ii. 2!MJ. vide note M. 

Lyons, battle of, between the competitors 
Severn* and Albinus, L 109. 

Macedonius, the Arian bishop or Constanti- 
nople, his contest with Iris competitor 
Paul, iii. AIL Fatal consequences on his 
removing the body of the emperor Con- 
stantine to the church of St. Acaeius, 30* 
His cruel persecutions of the Catholics 
and Novations, 51^ 32. Ills exile, vi. ILL 

Macrianus, pralorian prefect under the 
emperor Valerian, his character, L 2 in 

Macrianus, a prince or the Aiemanni, his 
st udy alliance with the emperor Valen- 
tinian, iii. 208. 

Macrlnus, his succession to the empire 
predicted by an African, L 121L Accele- 
rates the completion of the prophecy, ib. 
Purchases a peace w ith Parthia, 1SL 

Madayn, the capital of Persia, sacked by the 
Saracens, vi. 259. 

Mffonius of Palmyra assassinates his uncle 
Odenathus, L 271. 

Ma*sia, its situation, L 270. 

Magi, the worship of, in Persia, reformed 
by Arlaxerxes, L 179. Abridgment or the 
Persian theology, Simplicity of their 
worship , l&2. Ceremonies and moral 
precepts, li& Their power, I $4. Their 
persecution of the Armenians, v. 332. 
note M. Their intolerance, 338. 

Magic, severe prosecution of persons for 
the crime of, at Rome and Antioch, iii. 
iSJL Evil consequences thereof , ib. 

note M . 

Magncntius assumes the empire in Gaul, ii. 


233. Death of Conslans, 230. Sends an 
embassy to Constanlius, 237. Makes war 
against Constanlius, 239. Is defeated at 
the battle of Mursa , 261. Kills himself, 
204. note. 

Mahmud, sultan, the Gazncvide, his twelve 
expeditions into Hlndoslon, vii. 176. His 
character, 17JL 

Mahomet, the Prophet, his epistle loChos- 
roes IL king of Persia, v. 559. note M. 
Ilis genealogy, birth, and education, vi. 

. 197, 199* note M. His person and cha- 
racter, 12Q. Assumes his prophetical 
mission, 201. Inculcated the unity of 
God, ib. His reverential mention or Jesus 
Christ, 203. His Koran, 202. 'iOi. His 
miracles, 20* V llis precepts, 208. His 
hell, and paradise, 211. The best autho- 
rities for his history, 212. note. Converts 
his own family, 213. Preaches publicly 
ol Mecca , ib. Escapes from the Ko- 
reishites there, 2t6. Is received as prince 
of Medina, 217. His regal dignity, and 
sacerdotal office , 218. Declares war 
against Infidels, 219. Battle of Beder, 
221. Rattle of Ohud, 222. Subdues the 
Jews of Arabia, 223. Submission of Mecca 
to him, 223. He couquers Arabia, 221* 
His sickness and death, 250, 251. His 
character, 233. llis private life, 235. His 
wives, 236. His children, 232* His 
posterity, 248. Remarks on the great 
spread and permanency of his religion, 
iilL 

Mahomet, the son or Bajazet, his reign, viii. 
102* note M. 

Mahomet II., sultan of the Turks, his cha- 
racter, viii. 178, 180. His reign, ib. Indi- 
cations of bis hostile intentions against the 
Greeks, 181. He besieges Constantinople, 
188. Takes the city by storm, 203. His 
entry into the city, 209. Makes it his ca- 
pital, 211. His death, 217. 

Mahomrtism , by what means propagated, 

vi. 523. Toleration of Christianity under, 

329. 

Major ian, his history, character, and eleva- 
tion to the Western empire, iv. 221. His 
epistle to the senate, 222. His salutary 
laws, ib. llis preparations to invade Afri- 
ca, 255. llis fleet destroyed by Genseric, 
227,228. His death, 2£L 

Malaterra, his character of the Normans, 

vii. 1 3D. 

Malck Shah, sultan of the Turks, bis prospe- 
rous reign, vii. 191. Reforms the Eastern 
calendar, 193. His death , 191. State of 
the Turks after that event, 244. 

Malfius Theodoras, the great civil honours 
to which be attained, ii. 204. note. 

Malta, island of, L note M. 
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Mamalukes, their origin and character, vii. 
289. Their establishment in Egypt, 2flQ. 

Mama?a , mother of the young emperor 
Alexander Severn, acts .is regent of the 
empire, L 136. Is put to death with him, 
157. Her conference with Origeu, ii. 
148- 

Mamgo, an Armenian noble, his history, L 

329. vide note ML 

Man, the only animal that can accommodate 
himself to all climates, L lfla. note. 

Mancipium, in the Roman law, explained, 

V. 376, 211* note. 

Uanicheans are devoted to death, by the 
edict of Theodosius against heretics, iii. 
308. 

Manuel Comnenus. emperor or Constanti- 
nople, vi. 1M. He repulses the Normans, 
vii. l£L But fails in his scheme of sub- 
duing the Western empire, 168. His ill 
treatment of the crusaders, 2fit- 

Moogamalcha, a city of Assyria, destroyed 
by the emperor Julian, iii. Hi* 

Marble, the four species esteemed by the 
Romans, L 11HL note. 

Marcellinus, count of the sacred largesses 
under the emperor Constans in Gaul, as- 
sists the usurpation of Magnentius, ii. 2 55* 
His embassy to Constantius, 237. Was 
killed in the battle of Mursa, SCI. 

Marcellinus, bis revolt in Dalmatia, and cha- 
racter, iv. 221L Joins the emperor An- 
themius , and expels the Vandals from 
Sardinia, 231* His death, 239. 

Marcellinus, son of the prwfeel Maximin, his 
treacherous murder of Gabinius king of 
the Quadi, iii. 231. 

Marcellas, the centurion, martyred for deser- 
tion, ii. 157. Being unwilling to assist at 
an idolatrous sacrifice, iL. note M. 

Marcellas, bishop of Rome, exiled to restore 
peace to the city, ii. lift* 

Marcellus, bishop of Apamea iu Syria, loses 
his life iu destroying the Pagan temples, 
iii. 5Ki. 

Marcia, concubine of Commodus, a patro- 
ness of the Christians, ii. 117. 

Marcian, senator of Constantinople, marries 
the empress Pulchcria, and is acknow- 
ledged emperor, iv. lia. His temperate 
refusal or the demands of Atlilu tho Hun, 
II 9. His death, 232. 

Marcianopolis, the city of, besieged by the 
Goths, L 323. 

Marcomanni are subdued and punished by 
Marcus Antoninus, L 215. Were a Teu- 
tonic tribe, ib. note M. Alliance made 
with, by the emperor Gollienus, 23L 


Marcus elected bishop of the Nazarenes, ii. 
52 . 

Mardia, bottle of, between Constantine the 
Great and Licinius, ii. 51* 

Margus, battle of, between Diocletian and 
Carinus, L 314. 

Margus, bishop of, betrays his episcopal city 
into the hands of the Huns, rv. l.vo. 

Maria, daughter of Eudaemon of Carthage, 
her remarkable adventures, iv. 119. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of 
Spain, by an irruption of the barbarous 
nations, iv. 93* 

Marinas, a subaltern officer, chosen emperor 
by the legions of Mscsia, L 211 * 

Marius the armourer, a candidate for the 
purple among the competitors against 
Gallienus, his character, L 231. 

Mark, bishop of Arethusa, is cruelly treated 
by the emperor Julian, iii. tin. 

Maronpa, engagement there between the 
emperor Julian and Sapor king or Persia, 
iii. 190* 

Maronites of the East, character and history 
of, vi. 51. 

Marozia, a Roman prostitute, the mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother, of 
three popes, vi. 1G7. 108. vide note M. 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman 
laws, v. 263. Of Roman citizens with 
strangers, proscribed by their jurispru- 
dence, vii. ik, 

Martel, Charles, duke of the Franks, his cha- 
racter, vii. 15. His politic conduct on 
the Saracen invasion of France, 1_L De- 
feats the Saracens, 15. Why he was con- 
signed over to bell flames by the clergy, ib. 

Marlin, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols 
and Pagan temples in Gaul, iii. 313. His 
monkish institutions there, iv. 260 . 

Martina marries her uncle, the emperor n<*- 
raclius, vi. 61 , Endeavours to share tho 
Imperial dignity with her sons, <6. Her 
fate, GiL 

Maninianus receives the title of Caesar from 
the emperor Licinius, ii. ii* 

Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the true 
history of, ii. HO. note. The several in- 
ducements to martyrdom, 153 note G. UP, 
111, note M. Three methods of escaping 
it, 143. 14 4. note G. Marks by which 
learned Catholics distinguish the relics of 
the martyrs, 135. note. Number of mar- 
tyrs, 173. note M . Eusebius and Lucianus 
quoted on Ibis point, ib. notes G. and M. 
The worship of, ond their relics, iulrodu* 
ced, iii. 350. 

Mary, Virgin, her immaculate conception, 
borrowed from the Koran, vi. 203, 204. 
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Mascezcl, the persecuted brother of Gildo 
the Moor, takes refuge in the Imperial 
court of Ilonorius, iii. -378. Is intrusted 
with troops to reduce Gildo, ib. Defeats 
him, 280. His suspicious death, 581. 

Master of the offices, under Constantine the 
Great, his functions, ii. 212. 

Maternus, his revolt and conspiracy against 
the emperor Commodus, L 83, 

Matthew, St., his gospel originally composed 
in Hebrew, ii. ILL note. vi. 2. note. His 
Greek gospel not unauthorised, ib. note M. 

Maurice, his birth, character, and promotion 
to the Eastern empire, v. 313. 314. Re- 
stores Chosroes II. king of Persia, 340. 
Ilis war against the Avars, 316. Stale of 
his armies, 347. His atnlicalion and cruel 
death. 531. 

Mauritania, ancient, its situation and extent, 
L 24 Character of the native Moors of, 
iv. 141. 

Maxeniius. the son of Maximian, declared 
emperor at Rome, ii 1L Ilis tyranny in 
Italy and Africa, DL The military force 
. he had to oppose Constantine, 20. His 
defeat and death, 2^ 2iL His politic hu- 
manity to the Chrii-tians, likL Ilis real 
Character, ib. note M . 

Maximian, associate in the empire with Dio- 
cletian, his character, L 3t0. Triumphs 
with Diocletian, 238. Holds his court at 
Milan. 2QL Abdicates the empire along 
with Diocletian. 317. He resumes the 
purple, ii. «L Reduces Severus, and puts 
him to death, HL His second resignation, 
and unfortunate end, 1IL His aversion to 
the Christians accounted for, 130. 

Maximiliauus, the Afriran, a Christian mar- 
tyr, ii. 136. Cause of his condemnation, 

ib. note M . 

Maximin, bis birth, fortune, and elevation to 
the empire or Rome, L 12H Why deemed 
n persecutor of the Christians, Ii. 149. Ac- 
count of his persecutions, ib. note G. 

Maximin, nephew of Galerius, is declared 
Cffsar by Diocletian, ii 2. Obtains the 
rank of Augustus from Galerius. 12. His 
defeat tad death, 2M, 20. Renewed the 
persecution of the Christians after the to- 
leration granted by Galerius, 169, <70. 

Maximin, the cruel minister of the emperor 
Valentinian, promoted to the prefecture 
of Gaul, iii. 103. 

Maximin, his embassy from Theodosius the 
Youngrr to Allila,’kiug of the Huns, iv. 

468* UiQ. note M. 

Maximus and Balbiuus elected joint empe- 
rors by the senate, on the deaths of the 
two Gordiaos, L tot. 

Maximus, his character and revolt in Britain, 


iii. 204. His treaty with the emperor 
Theodosius, 29C- Persecutes the Priscil- 
lianists, 508. Ilis invasion of Italy, 313. 
His defeat and death, 318. 

Maximus, the Pagan preceptor of the empe- 
ror Julian, initiates him into the Eleusinian 
mysteries, iii. 92, Is honourably invited 
to Constantinople by his Imperial pupil, 
1QG. Is corrupted by his residence at 
court, UAL 

Maximus, Petronius, his wife ravished by 
Valeulin an III., emperor of the West, iv. 
201. His character and elevation to the 
empire, 2t0. Ilis marriage with Eudoxia, 

211. Is assassinated, ill. 

Mazdak. the arebimagus account of his te- 
nets, v. 161. vide note M. 

Mebodes. the Persian general, ungratefully 
treated by Chosroes, v. tot*. 

Mecca, its situation and description, vi. 183 
vide note M. The Caaba or temple of, 
102. Its deliverance from Ahrahab, 197. 
The doctrine of Mahomet opposed there, 

212. Ilis eseape, 2UL The city of, sur- 
rendered to Mahomet, 22 2. Is pillaged by 
Abu Taher, vii. 4L 

Medina, city of, vi. >84. Reception of Ma- 
homet there, on his flight from Mecca, 
iii. 

Mcgnlesin, the festival of, at Rome, describ- 
ed, L note. 

Melclians, an Egypliau sect, persecuted by 
Alhauasiu*. iii. 32. note. 

Melitene, battle of, between the Eastern em- 
peror Tiberius and Chosroes, king of 
Persia, v. 232. 

Meilobaudes, king or the Pranks, put to 

death, iii. 219. 296. 

Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Normans 
into Italy, vii 122. note II . 

Memnon, secret discovered of the souhds 
from the celebrated head of, iii. 549. 
note M. 

Memphis, its situation and reduction by the 
Saracens, vi. 292. 

Merab, city in which Belkis, queen of Saba, 
dwell in the SaluBan land of odoriferous 
plants, L 2. note M. 

Merovingian kings of the Franks in Gaul, 
origin of, jv. 185. Their domain aud be- 
nefices, 316. 

Mervan, caliph of the Saracens, and the last 
of the house of Ommiyah, his defeat and 
death, vii. 17. 

Mesopotamia, inrasion of, by th£ emperor 
Julian, iii. 1AL Described by Xenophon 
142. 

Messala, Valerius, the first prefect of Rome, 
his high character, ii. 12JL note. 
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Messiah, under what character lie was ex- 
pected bj the Jews, ii. SO. Uis birthday, 
how fixed by the Romans, ifi. ID- note. 

Metals and money , their operation in improv- 
iog the human mind, L SQL. 

Metellus Numidicos. ihc censor, bis invective 
against women, L 131- note. 

Metius Falronius, his artful speech to the 
emperor Tacitus in the senate on his elec- 
tion, L £89. 

Metrophanes oT Cysicus is made patriarch 
of Constantinople, viii. 100. 

Meti, cruel treatment of, by Allila Ling of 
the Huns, iv. 189. 

Michael L, Rbangabe, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 8JL 

Michael II., the Stammerer, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 83* 

Michael III., emperor of Constantinople, 
vi. 8fL Is defeated by the Pautidans, vfi. 

Michael IV ., the Paplilogonldn, emperor of 
Constantinople, vi. 1QQ. 

Michael V., Calaphates, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. lftL 

Michael VI., Slratioticus, emperor of Con- 
stantinople. vi. 1Q1L 

Michael VII., Pa rapinaces, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. ik 

Milan, how the Imperial court of the West- 
ern empire came to be transferred from 
Rome to that city, L 339. Famous edict 
of Constantine the Great in favour of the 
Christians, published there, ii. 30(1. 81. 
Ambrose elected archbishop of that city, 
iii. sin. Tumults occasioned by his re- 
fusing a church for the Arian worship of 
the empress Juslina and her son, 311 Re- 
volt of. to Justinian, v. 133. 131. Is taken 
and destroyed by the Burgundians, 130. 
138. Is again destroyed by Frederic I., 
vi. 172. 

Military force, its strength and efficacy de- 
pendent on a due proportion to the num- 
ber or the people, L 95. 

Military officers of the Roman empire at the 
time of Constauline the Great, a review 
of, ii. 200 . 

Millennium, the doctrine of, explained, ii. 

Mincius, the smooth- gliding, hr. 292, note 

M. 

Mingrelia. 8eeColchos. 

Minority, two distinctions of, in the Roman 
law, iii. 372. note. 

Miracles confined to the first century, ii. 1L 
note M. Those of Christ and his apostles 
escaped the notice of the heathen philo- 


sophers and historians, ifi£L Account of 
those wrought by the body of St. Stephen, 
iii. 538,339. 

Miraculous powers of the primitive church, 
an inquiry into, ii. TIL note M. 

Misitheus, chief minister and father in-law 
of the third Gordian, his character, L iii* 

Misopogon of the emperor Julian, on what 
occasion written, iii. 131L 

Missorium, or great golden dish of Adol- 
phus king of the Visigoths, history of, iv. 

JhL 

Moawiyah assumes the title of caliph, and 
makes war against Ali, vi. 213. I! is cha- 
racter and reign, 214. Loyssiege to Con- 
stantinople, vii. 2. 

Modar, prince of the Amali. seduced by the 
emperor Theodosius, turns his arms 
against his own countrymen, iii. 283. 

Moguls, of Talar, or Tartar, descent. Hi. 251. 
note M. Primitive, their method of treating 
their conquered enemies, iv. IGi. Reign 
and conquests of Zingis, vii. iiSL Conquests 
of his successors, iifi, See Tamerlane. 

Moguntiacum. the city of, surprised by the 
Alemanni, iii. 203. 

Moknwkas the Egyptian, bis treaty with the 
Saracen Amrou, vi. 294, 

Monarchy defined, L 56. Hereditary, ridi- 
culous in theory, hut salutary in fact, 153. 
The peculiar objects of cruelty and of 
avarice under, ii. ill. 

Monastic institutions, the seeds of, sown by 
the primitive Christians, ii. 39, Origio, 
progress, and consequences of, iv. 256. 
Money, the standard and computation or, 
under Constantine the Great, and his suc- 
cessor, ii. 222. note. 

Monks have embellished the sufferings of 
the primitive martyrs by fictions, ii. 133. 
Their descriptions not to he esteemed fic- 
titious, 131. note G. With exception of 
miraculous interpositions, ib. note M. 
Character of. by Eupanius, 33G. By Rn- 
tilius, 379 Origin and history of, iv. 257. 
Their industry in making proselytes, 201. 
Their obedience, 203. Their dress and 
habitations, ib. Their diet, ilii, Their 
manual labour, 205. Their riches,. £00, 
Their solitude, 2£L Their devotion and 
visions, 208. Their divisions into the 
classes of Coenobites and Anachorets, skiQ* 
Suppression of, at Constantinople, by 
Constantine V., vi. 131a 
Monopbysites of the East, their doctrine, 
vi. 23, History of the seel of, 49. KL 
Monothelite controversy, account of, vi. 38 a 
M onlanisls, sect of the, vi. ZL note. 
Montesquieu, bis description of the military 
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gov era men l of Ihe Roman empire, L 174. 
His opinion, lhal the degrees of freedom 
in a Mate are measured by taxation, con- 
troverted, ii. 218. 

Montius, quaestor or the palace, is sent by 
the emperor Consianlius, with Domition, 
to correct the administration of Callus in 
the East, 209. note M. Is put to death 
there, 230- 

Moors or Barbary, their miserable poverty, 
r ta’i. Their origin, 110. note. Inscrip- 
tion relative to it, ib. note M. Their in- 
vasion of the Roman province punished 
by Solomon the eunuch, lit. 

Morals, the early Christians distinguished by 
the purity. of their, li. ULnete M.32L notes 
&1. andG.' 

Morea is reduced by the Turks, vii. 215. 

Morosini, Thomas, elected patriarch of Con- 
stantinople by the Venetians, vii. 533. 

Moseilama, an Arabian chief, endeavours to 
rival Mahomet in his prophetical charac- 
ter, vi. 233. vide note M . 

Moses, the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul not inculcated in his law, ii. iii. vide 
note M. Ilis military laws compared with 
those of Mahomet, vi. 219. note M. 

Moses ofChorene. chronological 'difficulties 
in his history misled Gibbon into perpetual 
anachronisms, ii. note M- 

Mosheim, character of his work De rebus 
Christianis ante Constantinum , vi. '1± 
note. 

Moslemah, the Saracen, besieges Constanti- 
nople, vii. ii. note M. 

Mostali, the caliph, vii. 243. Jerusalem de- 
fended against the crusaders by his lieu- 
teuanl Aladin or Iflikhar, ill* 

Motnssem, the last caliph of the Saracens, 
his wars with the Greek emperor The- 
ophilus, vii. 5iL Is killed by the Moguls, 
viii. 20. 

Mounoude usurps the Greek empire, and* 
destroys Isaac Angclus, and his son 
Alexius, vii. 522. Is driven from Con- 
stantinople by the Latins, 324. His death, 
530. note M. 

Mousa, the son of Bajazet, invested with the 
kingdom of Anatolia by Tamerlane, viii. 
l)t). His reign, lillL 

Moznrabes, in the history ofSpain, explained, 
vi. 321L 

Munieipal cities, their advantages, L 32- note 
M. 35. note M. 

Muralori, his literary character, viii. 2*K). 
note. 

Mursa, battle of, between the emperor Con- 
Manlius and the usurper Mugucnlius, ii. 
2&L 


Musa the Saracen, his conquest of Spain, vi. 
319. Hb disgrace, 3iL His death. 322. 

Mustapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, his 
story, viii. 109. 

Muta, battle or, between the forces of the 
emperor Ueracliusand those of Mahomet, 
vi. 229. 

Mygdonius, river, the course of, stopped by 
Sapor, king of Persia, at the siege of Ni- 
sibis, ii. 232, 235. note M. 

Nacolia, battle or, in Phrygia, iii. 189. note M . 

Nacorngan the Persian defeated by the Ro- 
mans, his fate, v. 184. note M. 

Naissus, battle of, between Claudius and the 
Goths, L 2ii2- 

Naplcs is besieged and taken by Belisarius, 
v. 120 . Extent or the dueby of, under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, 317. 

Nar bonne is besieged by Theodorlc, and re- 
lieved by count Litorius, iv. 183. 

Narscs, hb embassy from Sapor, king of 
Persia, to the emperor Consianlius, ii. 
282. 

Narses, Ling of Persia, prevails over the pre- 
tensions of his brother Hormuz, and ex- 
pels Tiridates king of Armenia, L 331. 
Overthrows Galerius, ib. Is surprised and 
routed by Galerius, 535. Articles of peace 
between him and llic Romans, 333. 

Narses, the Persian, general of the emperor 
Maurice, restores Cbosroes LL. king of 
Persia, v. 3.0 Ilis revolt Against Phocas, 
and cruel death, 350. 

Narscs the eunuch, his military promotion, 
and dissension with Belisarius, v. 150. 
Hb character and expedition to Italy, 209, 
Battle oT Tagina. 212 Takes Rome, 213. 
Reduces and kills Teias the last king of 
the Goths, 211 . Defeats the Franks and 
Alcmanni, 217. Governs Italy in the ca- 
pacity of exarch, 219. His disgrace, and 
death, 503, 500. 

Nnulohalus, a chief of the Heruli, enters 
into the Koman service, and is made con- 
sul, L 213. 

Navy of the Roman empire described, L 1£L 

Naznreoe church at Jerusalem, account of, 
ii. 5L. The Nazarencs quitted the city be- 
fore the siege, 52. note M. 

Nazarius. the Pagan orator, his account of 
miraculous apnearaiuvs in the sky in fa- 
vour of Constantine the Great, ii. 310. 
note M. 

Nchridius, praetorian prefect in Gaul, is 
maimed and superseded by his indiscreet 
opposition to the troops of Julian, iii. 71. 

Negra, city in Yemen, massacre of Christians 
at, 188. note M. 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of their intcl- 
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leelual inferiority to the rest of mankind 
iii. 2 il. 

Nectarius is chosen archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, iii. 306. 

Nennius, lus account of, the arrival of the 
Saxons in Britain different from that of 
GiWIas, Bede, and Witikind, iv. 348, 339 . 
note. 

Nepos. Julius, is mode emperor of the West 
by Leo ihe Great, iv. 217. 


Number of ihe French engaged in, 78 . 

note M . 

Nika, the sedition or, at Constantinople, v. 

* 7 . 

Nile, navigable communicalion from Ibe Me- 
diterranean to the Red Sea, by a canal and 
the rirer, vi. note M. 

Nineveh, battle on the site or, between the 
emperor HeraclJus and the Persians, v. 


Nepolian, account of his revolt in Italy, ii. 

m 

Nero persecutes the Christians as the incen- 
diaries of Rome, ii. 1 M 

Nerva, emperor, his character, and prudent 
adoption of Trajan, i. 70 

Nestorius, archbishop of Constantinople, his 
character, vi. LL Hi* heresy concerning 
the incarnation, ib. His dispute with Cy- 
ril or Alexandria, ib. Is condemned, and 
degraded from his episcopal dignity, by 
the council of Ephesus. EL Is exiled, iL 
His death, 22 * llis opinions still retained 
in Persia, 43* 44. Missions of his disci- 
ples in the East Indies, EL 47. 4<L 

Never*., John, count of, disastrous fate of him 
Tmd his party at the battle of Nicopolis, 
viii. 77, 18, 

Nice becomes the capital residence of sultan 
Soliman, vii. EHL Siege of, by the first 
crusaders, 234 

Nicephorus 1^ emperor of Constantinople, 

vi. 81. His wars with the Saracens, vii. 
&L His death, 105, 

Nicephorus II., Pbocas, emperor of Con. 
slantinople, vi. iii His military enter- 
prises, vii. 46. 

Nicephorus III., Botoniates, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. l£>& Was raised to the 
throne by sultan Soliman, vii. IfMi. 

Nicetas, senator of Constantinople, his flight, 
on the capture of the city by (he Latins, 

vii. 52£L His brief history, 32K. note. His 
account of the statues destroyed at Con- 
stantinople, ib. 


Nisibis, the cily of. L SHI, M Describ- 
ed. and its obstinate defeorc against tbe 
Persians, ii. am. °M Is yielded to Sapor 
by treaty, iii. jog, 

Niiam, Ihe Pei dan vixir, bis illustrious cha- 
racter, vii. 1P3, nis nssassinalion bv 

Hassan Sabek, liu, noit M. 

Noab, his ark very convenient for resolving 
the difficulties of Mosaic autiquarians, I. 

Nohilissimus.a title invented by Constantine 
the Great to distinguish his nephew Han- 
nibalianus, ii snii 

Nogarel, Guillaume de, seizes Boniface VIII. 
at Anagni. viii. ait 

Norirum described, L 30. 

Normans, their settlement in the province of 
Normandy in France, vii. 13 s. Their in- 
troduction to Italy, it. note M They 
serve in Sicily, t 37 . They arc confirmed 
in the possession of Aversa, it. note G. 
They conquer Apulia, 138. Their cha- 
racter, 130. Their treaty with the pope 
iii, ^ 

Notitia Dignitatem Imperii, ii. i!». note M. 

Novations are exempted by Constantine the 
Great, in a particular edict, from the ge- 
neral penalties of heresy, iii. 3 . Are 
cruelly persecuted by Macedonius bishop 
of Constantinople, 52. 

Novels of Justinian, how formed, and their 
character, v. Shi. note. 

Noureddin, sultan, his exalted character, vii. 

a 6tL 


Nicolas, patriarch of Constantinople, op- 
poses the fourth marriage or the emperor 
Leo the philosopher, vi. 22 * 

Nicholas V., pope, his character, viii. 155. 
281. How interested' in the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 188. His peaceful reign, 
981,282. 

Nicomedia, the court or Diocletian held 
there, and the cily embellished by him, L 
359. The church of, demolished by Dio- 
cletian, 138* His palace fired, 160 , lfiL 
note , and note M. 

Nicopolis, battle of, between sultan Bajaxet 
and Sigismond king of Hungary, viii. TL 


Nubia, L 527* Conversion of, to Christianity, 
vi. note. 

Numerian, the son of Carus, succeeds his 
father in the empire, in conjunction with 
his brother Carinus, L 507. 

Numidia, its extent at different aeras of the 

• Roman history, i* 21* 

Nushirvan, reign of, v. IQL Conquest of 
Yeman by, v. 331. His death, 352. See 
Chosroes L 

Oasis, in the deserts of Lybia, described, iv. 
IQiL note. Three places under this name 
pointed out, vi. 21. note. Various tra- 
vellers who have visited them, ib. note M. 
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Obedience. passive, theory and practice of 
the Christian doctrine of, ii. 308. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, the purpose of their 
erection, ii. 279. 

Oblations to the church, origin of, ii. &L 

Obligations, human, the sources of, v. 283, 
note M Laws of the Homans respecting, 
283. noteVf. 

Octavian family not obscure os asserted by 
Gibbon, L GG. note M. 

Odenathus, the Palmyrene, his successful 
opposition to Sapor king of Persia, L 218. 
Is associated in the empire by Gallienus, 
253. Character and fate of his queen Ze- 
nobin, 173. 

Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, 

l. 205. note. His hi.-lorv, 2211. 

Odin, uncertain hypothesis respecting, L 

m. His migration from Asiatic Sannalia 
into Sweden, ib. vide note. Gibbon’s re- 
tractation of this theory, ih^not*- M. 

Odoacer the first Barbarian king of Italy, iv. 
149. note M His character and reign, 
251. Resigns all the Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps to Kuric king of the Visi- 
goths, 292. Is reduced and killed by 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, v. 8, 1L 

Ohud, battle of, belwceu Mahomet and Abu 
Sopbiao, prince of Mecca, vi. in. 

Olga, princess of Russia, her baptism, vil. 
lit L 

Olive, its introduction into the Western 

w o rld. L gl, 

Oly brius is raised to the Western empire by 
count Ricimer, iv. ji". 

Olympic games compared with the tourna- 
ments or the Goths, via. 224* 

Olympiodorus, his account of llu magnifi- 
cence of the city of Rome, iv. 4 "L llis 

. account of the man iage of Adi.iphus king 
of the Visigoths with the prior -ss Placi- 
dia, &L note. Error in the tr^ islatiou of 
a passage of, note N. 

Oly mpius. favourite of the emperor Uono- 
rius, alarms him with unfavour 'Me suspi- 
cions of the designs or Slilicbo, iv. 5i. 
Causes Slilicho To be put to death, 55^ 
3tL His disgrace, and ignominious death, 
fi& 

Omar, caliph of the Saracens, vi. 239. His 
character, 2M. His journey to 'Jerusa- 
lem, 283, His reign, 201, 202. 298. 
301- 

Ommiyah, elevation of the house of, to the 
office of caliph of the Saracens, vL 2i3. 
Why not the objects of public favour, vil. 
IG. Destruction of, 17* liL White, the 
emblem of the Ommiadc dynasty, 1G. 11. 

Oracles, Heathen, are silenced by Constan- 
tine the Great, iii. SSL 


Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, bus reign, 
viii. &L Marries the daughter of the 
Greek emperor Canlacuiene, 22, 

Ordination of the clergy in the early ages of 
the church, an account of, ii. 329. Their 
celibacy, when imposed, ib. note M- 

Orestes is sent ambassador from Attila king 
of the Huns to the emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, iv. 1G8 II is history and pro- 
motion under the Western emperors, 248. 
His son Aiigualulus the last emperor of 
Uic West. 219. 252. 

Orestes. praetor of Egypt, is insulted by a 
monkish mob in Alexandria, vi. !2. 

Origen declares the number of primitive 
martyrs to be very inconsiderable, ii. 135. 
The context to be considered, ib. note G. 
His conference with the empress Mam- 
m*a, iii His memory persecuted by 
the emperor Jusliuian and his clergy, vi. 
3 G. 

Orleans besieged by Attila king of the 
Huus, and relieved by Aplius and Theo- 
doric, iv. 1IML 

O&ius, bishop of Cordova, his great influence 
with Constantine the Great, ii. 318. note . 
Prevails on Constantine to ratify the Ni- 
ccne creed, iii. 2a. Is with difficulty pre- 
vailed on to concur iu deposing Athana- 
sius, 40. 41. 

Osrhoene, the small kingdom of, reduced by 

the Romans, L 189. 

Ossian, his poems, whether to be connected 
with the invasion of Caledonia by the 
emperor Severus, L 119. notes. Is said to 
have disputed with a Christian missionary, 
ii.lfti. note. 

Ostia, the port of^ described, iv. G4L 

Olbman, caliph of the Saracens, vi. 240. 
23L 

Othmaa, the father of the Ottomans, his 
reign, viii. GL 

Olho L king of Germany, restores and ap- 
propriates the Western empire, vi. iliL. 
Claims by treaty tbe nomination of llie 
pope of Rome, 1G7. Defeats the Turks, 
vii. 113, iLL 

Olho II., deposes pope John XII. and chas- 
tises his party at Rome, vi. 1I1L 

Olho, bishop of FrLsingen, his character as 
an historian, xii. 281. note. 

Ottomans, origin and history of the, viij.67. 
note M. They obtain an establishment in 
Europe, 73. 

Ovid is banished to tbe banks of the Danube, 

U.231L. 

Oxyuuchus, in Egypt, monkish piety of that 
city, iv. 

Pacalus, his encomium on the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, iii. 21. 
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P*derasty, how punished by the Scalinian 
law, v. iihS. Dy Justinian, 293, *M. 

Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the 

term, till 51L note. 

Paganism, the ruin of, suspended by the 
divisions among the Christians, iii. £8* 
Theological system of the emperor Julian, 
8k General review of the ecclesiasti- 
oal establishment and jurisdiction of, be- 
fore it was subverted by Christianity , 
338. Is renounced by the Roman senate, 
5*3. note M. The Pagan sacrifices pro- 
hibited, 3** note M. The temples de- 
molished, 3*6. Vestiges of, in rural dis- 
tricts, to be traced to a later period, 3fid* 
note M. The ruin of, deplored by the 
sophists, XKL Pagan ceremonies revived 
in Christian churches, 5b t. 

Palaeologus Constantine, the last Greek em- 
peror, his reign, viii. 173. Is killed in 
the storm of Constantinople by the Turks, 
§ 06 . 

Paheotogus, John, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, viii. 2k Marries the daughter of 
John Cantacuxene, 40. Takes up arms 
against Cantacuxene, and is reduced to 
Bight, 45. His restoration, ib. Discord 
between him and his sons, &L_ His treaty 
with pope Innocent VI., 121. Visits Ur- 
ban V. at Rome, 122* 

Palaeologus, John IL* his zea), viii. ISO. Ilis 
voyage to Italy, 133. 

Palfeologus Manuel, associated with his 
father John in the Greek empire, viii. 81. 
Tribute exacted from him by sultan Baja- 
cet, ib. His treaties with Soliman and 
Mahomet, the sons of Bajaxct VI., I ll . 112* 
Visits the courts of Europe. 122* Private 
motives of his European negotiations ex- 
plained, 129. His death, 13Q. 

Palteologus, Michael, emperor of Nice, bis 
brief replies to the negotiations of Baldwin 
II., emperor of Constantinople, vll.- 3 j 3* 
His family and character, viii. 2* His ele- 
vation to the throne, 6* fi* His return lo 
Constantinople, 1L Blinds and banishes 
his young associate* John Lascaris, 111* 
lie is excommunicated by the patriarch 
Arsenius, 11. Associates his son Andro- 
nicus in the empire, lk His union with 
the Latin church, du Instigates the revolt 
of Sitil y, 12* 

Palatines and Borderers, origin and nature 
of these distinctions in the Roman troops, 
ii.203. 

Palermo taken by BeRsarius by stratagem, 

T. lllr 

Palestine, a character of, L 22* Fertility of, 
vindicated, ib. note HL 


Palladium of Rome, described, id. 539. 
note. 

Palladius, the notary, sent by Valeotiuian to 
Africa, to inquire into the government of 
count Romanos, connive* with him in op- 
pressing the province, iii. ill* 

Palmyra, description of, and its destruction 
by the emperor Aurelian, L 278. 177. 
232* 

Panastius. teacher of the Stoic philosophy at 
Rome, v.23l* note. 

Pandects of Justinian* how formed, v. 237. 

Panbyperscbastos, import of that title in the 
Greek empire, vii. 04. 

Pannonia described, L 20* 

Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, L 42. 
note. Is converted iuto a Christian church, 
iii. 3*6, 347. 

Pantomimes, Roman, described, iv. SSL 

Paper, where and when the manufacture of, 
was first found out, vi. 203, 

Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created 
praetorian prefect by the emperor Severn, 
L 115. His death, <23. 

Papirius, Caius, reasons for concluding that 
he could not be the author of the Jus Pa - 
pirianum, V. 250. note, vide note W . 

Papists, proportion their number bore to 
that of the Protestants in England at 
the beginning of the last century, fl. 3511. 
note. 

Para, king of Armenia, bis history, iii. 224. 
Is treacherously killed by the Romans, 
226. Described as a magician, ib. note M. 

Parabolani of Alexandria, account of,vi. If. 
note. 

Paradise, Mahomet's, described, vi. 212* 

Paris, description of that city under the go- 
vernment of Julian, ii. 30t. Situation of 
his palace, iii. Iii* note. 

Parlhia, its people described, L 177. note M- 
Subdued by Artaxerxes king of Persia, 
180. Its constitution of government si- 
milar to the feudal system of Europe, 
ib. Recapitulation of the war with Rome, 
187. 190. 

Paschal II., his troublesome pontificate, viii. 

223* 

Passion, the, observations on the darkness 
during the crucifixion, ii. 109. note t vide 
note G. 

Pastoral manners belter adapted to the 

fierceness of war (ban to peace, iii. 231* 
The nomade tribes of central Asia, 237, 
238. note M. 

Paternal authority, extent of, by the Roman 
laws, v. 203* note M. Successive limita- 
tions of, 266. 
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Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, from 
the Sclavonians and Saracens, vii. fifi. 
Patricians, the order of, under the Roman 
republic, and under the emperors, com- 
pared, ii. tf)7. Under the Greek empire, 
their rank explained, vi. Hi. 

Patrick, tutelar saint of Ireland, derivation 
of his name, ir. 353. note. 

Pavia, massacre of the friends of Stilicho 
there, by the instigations of Olympius, iv. 
35- Is taken by Alboio king of the Lom- 
bards, who fixes his residence there, v. 
SQL 

Paul, St., martyrdom of, ii. SL Bis Epistle 
to the Romans, ib. note M. 

Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, his 
character and history, ii. 151. note G. 153. 
note M . 

Paul, archbishop of Constantinople, his fatal 
contest with his competitor Macedonia, 

iii. 50. 

Paula, a Roman widow, her illustrious 
descent, iv. Was owner of the city 
of Nicopolis, 4&. Her monastic zeal, IG1 . 

Paulicians, origin and character of, vii. fi£L 
note M . Are persecuted by the Greek cm- 
perors, 03. They revolt, &L They are 
reduced and transplanted to Thrace, OIL 
Their present stole, QJL Imbued with 
Gnosticism, QJL note M. 

Paulina, wife of the tyrant Maximin, softens 
his ferocity by gentle counsels, L 138. 
note, vide note G. 

Paulinus, master or the offices to Theodo- 
sius the Younger, bis crime, and execution, 

iv. 150. 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, his history, iv. 3!L 
Paulinus, patriarch of Aquifeia, flies from the 
Lombards with bis treasure, into the island 
of Grado, v. 300. 

Peace, temple of, at Rome, i. 45. note W. 
Pegasiatis, the party of, among the Roman 
« civilians, v. 351. 

Pekin, the city of, taken by Zingis the Mogul 
emperor, viii. 55. notes. 

Pelagian controversy agitated by the Latin 
clergy, iv. iL And in Britain, lfiL 
Pella, the church of the Nazarenes settled 
there, on the destruction of Jerusalem, ii. 
SSL note M. 

Peloponnesus, stale of, under the Greek em- 
pire, vii. £& Manufactures, 57,58. 

Penal laws of Roiflc, the abolition and re- 
vival Of, v. 281L 391 . 

Pcndragon, his office and power in Britain, 
iv. lot. ’ 

Pcniieotialsjof the Greek and Latin churches, 
history of, tii. 31 1. 


Pepin, king of France, assists the pope of 
Rome against the Lombards, vL lit. note 
M. Receives the title of king by papal 
sanction. 144. Grants the exarchate to the 
pope, l Hi. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, reduces 
the tribune Rienzi, and restores aristo- 
cracy and church government at Rome, 
viii. 3G9. 

Pepper, its high estimation and price at 
Rome, iv. 61. note. 

Percnnis, minister of Commodns, his exal- 
tation and downfall, i. 83. 

Perisabor, or Fyrouz Schapour, a city of 
Assyria, reduced and burned by the em- 
peror Julian, iii. 147. vide note M. 

Perozes, king of Persia, bis fatal expedition 
against the Ncphlhalites, v. I£L note M. 
Persarmcn ia, churches of, persecuted by the 
Magi, v. 531* 353. note M . 

Persecutions, ten. of the primitive Christians, 
a review of, ii. 145* 140. note M. U9. nates 
G. and M . 151 . note G. 150. 170 note M. 
ill. note M. 

Perseus, amount of his treasures, L 145. 
Persia, the monarchy of, restored by Ar- 
Uxerxes, i. 177* 178. note M. The religion 
of the Magi reformed, 17ft. note M. 
Abridgment of the Persian theology, 181 . 
Simplicily of their worship, is*. Cere- 
monies and moral precepts, 185. Every 
other mode of worship prohibited but that 
ol Zoroaster. 185. Extent and population 
of the country, 187. Its military power, 
liii- Account of the audience given by 
the emperor Carus to the ambassadors of 
Varanes, 505. The throne of, disputed by 
the brothers Narres and Hormuz, 531. 
Galerius defeated by the Persians, ib. 
Narscs overthrown in bis turn by Galerius, 
333. Articles of peace agreed on between 
the Persians and the Romans, 355. War 
between Sapor, king of, and the emperor 
Constantius, ii. 350. note M . Battle of Sin- 
gara. 35L Sapor invades Mesopotamia, 
381. The Persian territories invaded by 
the emperor Julian, hi. 143. Passage of 
the Tigris, 153. Julian harassed in his 
retreat, 199. Treaty of peace between 
Sapor and the emperor Jovian. 168 . note 
M. Reduction of Armenia, and death or 
Sapor, 333- 331. The silk trade, how 
carried on from China through Persia, for 
the supply of the Roman empire, v. 53 
Death of Perozes, in an expedition against 
the while Huns. Li. Review or the reigns 
of Cabades, and his son Chosrocs, 104. 
note M. 165. Anarchy of, after the death 
of Chosroes II., 375. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory of, vi. ii Invasion of, by the caliph 
Abubeker, vi. 357. Battle of Cadesia, 358. 
Sack of Ctesiphon, 3<>o. Conquest of, by 
the Saracens, 303. The Magian religion 
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supplanted by Mahometism, 523. The 
power of the Arabs crushed by the dynasty 
of llie Bowides, vii. M. Persia subdued 
by the Turks, 18L Conquest af, by the 
Moguls, viii. ciiL note M. By Tamerlane, 
80. note M. 

Pertinax, his character, and exaltation to 
the Imperial throne, L Q5L fflL His fu- 
neral and apotheosis, UHL 

Pescennius Niger, governor of Syria, as- 
sumes the Imperial dignity on the death 
of Pertinax, L 1GL 

Pelavius. character of his Dogmata Theolo- 
gica, vi. 3. note. 

Peter, brother of the Eastern emperor Mau- 
rice, his injurious treatment of the citizens 
of Azimunliurn, v. 510. 

Peter czar of Russia, his conduct towards 
bis son contrasted nilh that of Constantine 
the Great, ii. 231. 

Peter of Arragon assumes the kingdom of 
Sicily, viii. 2£L 

Peter, St., his nod St. Paul's martyrdom, ii. 
87. The church of Rome, strictly speak- 
ing, not founded by, 81. note M. Oil the 
words Cephas, pierre, corresponding with 
mrpof, ib. notes . 

Peter Barlholemy, bis miraculous discovery 
of the Holy Lance, vii. 412. His strange 
death, 214. note M. 

Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vii. 313. 

Peter the Hermit, his character and scheme 
to recover the Holy Land from the infi- 
dels, vii. 2(H. Leads the first crusaders, 
210. Failure of his zeal, 211. note M. 

Petra, the city of, taken by the Persians, v. 
481. Is besieger! by the Romans, 182. Is 
demolished, 183. 

Petrarch, his studies and literary character, 
viii. l id. And history, 233* His account 
or the min of the ancient buildings of 
Rome, 302. 

Pfeffel, character of bis history of Germany, 

vi. 176. note. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the Ro- 
man legion, L 12. 

Pharamond. the actions, and foundation of 
the French monarchy by him, or doubtful 
authority, iv. HL wife note M. 

Pharas commands the Heruli, in the African 
war under Belisarius, v. Pursues 
Gelimcr, 103. His letter to Gelimer, ib, 

Pharisees, account of that sect among the 
Jews, ii. fiL 

Phasis, river, its course described, v. UlL 

Pheasant, derivation or the name or that 
bird, v. &I1L 
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Phil.r, isle of, or Elephantine, ii. 32L note 
M. 

Philelphus, Francis, his character of the 
Greek language of Constantinople , viii. 
141. Adventures of, lb. notes, 

Philip 1.. of France, his limited dominion 
aud power, vii. 2U2. 

Philip Augustas of France engages in the 
third crusade, vii. 218. 

Philip, praetorian prefect under the third 
Gordian, raised to the empire on his death, 
L 171. Was a favourer of the Christians, 
ii. 1*0. 

Philip, pratorian prefect of Constantinople, 
conveys the bishop Paul into banirihment 
clandestinely, iii. 50. 

Philippicus, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 

IL 

Philippopolis taken and sacked by the Goths, 

L 220. note G. 

Philo, a character of his works, iii. 8. 

Philopatris, dialogue of the, ii. 50C. notes M. 

Philosophy, Greeian, review of the various 
sects of, L 2iL 

Phineus, the situation of his palace, ii. 178. 

Phociea is settled by Genoese, who trade in 
alum, viii. LIOl 

Phocas, a centurion, is chosen emperor by 
the disaffected troops of the Eastern em- 
pire, v. 3io. Murders the emperor Mau- 
rice, and his children, 330. His charac- 
ter, ib. His fall, and death, 353. 

Phmnicia described, L ±L 

Pholins, the son of Antonina, distinguishes 
himself at the siege of Naples, v. 1JLL Is 
exiled, 113. Betrays his mother's vices to 
Belisarius, ib. Turns monk, 112. 

Photius, the patrician, kills himself to escape 
the persecution of Justinian, vi. 3L 

Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, cha- 
racter of his Library, vii. 8*. His quarrel 
with the pope of Rome, jg&x 

Pbranza, George, the Greek historian, some 
account of, viii. 129. note. His embassies, 
173. His fate on the taking of Constanti- 
nople by lh6 Turks, 207. 

Picardy, derivation of the name of that pro- 
vince, vii. 201. note. 

Pilate , Pontius , his testimony in favour of 
Jesus Christ much improved by the pri- 
mitive fathers, ii. 113. 

Pilpay's Fables, history and character of, v. 
lt>8. Translations of, 109. note M. 

Pinna marina, a kind of silk manufactured 
from the threads spun by this fish, by the 
Romans, v. 52. note. 

Pipa , a princess of the Marcomanni , espoused 
by Gallienus, L 237- 
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Pbo. Calphurnhw, one of tbe competitors 

against Gallienus, hi& illustrious family and 
character, L 251. , 

Pityus, the city of, destroyed by tbe Goths, 

L 259. note ii* 

Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great, 
her history and marriage with Adolphus 
king of the Goths, iv. 85. si. L> inju- 
riously treated by the usurper Singertc, 
after the death of her husband, 91. Iler 
marriage with Constantius, and retreat to 
Constantinople, 1*1. Her administration 
in the West, as guardian of her son the 
emperor Valenlinian 111., 157. History 
of her daughter Honoria, l£L Her death 
and burial, *06. note. 

Plague, origin and nature of this disease, v. 
*50 Great extent and long duration of 
that in the reign of Justinian, 252. 

Plato, his theological system. Hi. fL Critical 
disquisition respecting it, ib. 7- notes ii . 
and M. la received by the Alexandrian 
Jews. JL And expouuded by St. John the 
Evangelist, 1L The theological system of 
the emperor Julian, !EL 
Platonic philosophy introduced into Italy, 
viii. 153. 

Platonisls,nrw,an account of, L552. Unite 
with the heathen priests to oppose the 
Christians, ii, 155. 

Plauiianus, praetorian prefect under the em- 
peror Sevrrus, his history, L ill. Causes 
of his assassination, tb. holes W. and M. 
Plebeians of Rome, state and character of, 

iv. 5k 

Pliny the Younger, examination of his con- 
duct toward the Christians, ii. 130. note N. 
Trajan approves his measures. 155. note M. 
His testimony of their number, 1 14. note G. 

Poet laureate, a ridiculous appointment, viii. 

251. note. 

Poggius, bt* reflections on the ruin of ancient 
Rome, viii. 290. In the time of Marlin V., 
not of Eugcnius IV., ib. note M. 

Poitiers, battle between Clovis king of the 
Franks, and Al&ric king of the Goths, iv. 

50.7. 

Polleniia, battle of, hrtween Stilieho the 
Roman genera) and Alaric the Goth, iv. 
12 . 

Polytheism of the Romans. its origin and ef- 
fects, L 21- Its spirit of toleration consi- 
dered and denied, ib. note M. How ac- 
counted for by the primitive Christians, h. 
53- Scepticism of the people at the lime 
of the publication of Christianity, 96 The 
Christians why more odious to the Pagans 
than the Jews I il. The ruin oC suspended 
by the divisions among Christians, iii. 58. 
Theological system of the emperor Julian, 


flfL Review of the Pagan ecclesiastical 
establishment, 336. Revival of, by the 
Christian monks, 560, 56L 

Pompeianus, prefect of Rome, proposes to 
drive Alaric from the walls by spells which 
should draw down lightning, iv. fiSL vide 
note ML. # 

Pompeianus, Ruricius, general under Max- 
enlius, defeated and killed by Constantine 
the Great, ii. 22, 23. 

Pompey, his discretional exercise of power 
in the East. L SSL Increase of the tri- 
butes of Asia by hie conquests, LRU vide 
note M. 

Pompline Marshes drained and cultivated, y. 

20- note M. 

Pontiffs, Pagan, their jurisdiction. Hi. 338. 

Poulifcx Maximus, in Pagan Rome, by whom 
that office was exercised, li. 325. 

Popes of Rome, the growth of their power, 
vi. 132. Revolt of, from tbe Greek em- 
perors. 156. Origin of their temporal do- 
minion, 146. Publication or the Decretals, 
and of llie fictitious douation of Constan- 
tine the Great, U7. Authority of the 
German emperors in their election, 166. 
Violent distractions in their election, 167* 
Foundation of their authority at Rome, 
viii. 220. Their mode of election settled, 
2RL Schism in the papacy, *78 278. 
They acquire the absolute dominion of 
Rome, 28iL The ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, iSH. 

Population of Rome, a computation of, iv. 

SSL 

Porcaro, Stephen, his conspiracy at Home, 
viii. 281. 

Poftlhumus, the Roman general under the 
emperor Gallicnus, defends Gaul against 
the incursions of the Franks, L 234. Is 
killed by his mutinous troops, 271. 

Posts and post-houses established by Augus- 
tus, L 48, 41L note M. 

Power, absolute, the exercise of, how cheek- 
ed, vii. IL 

Prated of the sacred bed-chamber under 
Constantine the Great, his office, ii. *tl. 

Prefects of Rome and Constantinople, under 
the emperors, nature of their office, ii. 199- 
Hcvivcd at Rome, viii. 252. 

Pra'texiatus, pr tried of Rome under Valen- 
linian, his character, iii. 2 02 . 

Praetorian bands in the Roman army, an ac- 
count of, L ytL Their camp on the Vimi- 
nal hill, 96. n uti: IL They sell the empire 
of Rome by public auction, 2L Are dis- 
graced by l he emperor Sevrrus, <<x>. A 
new establishment of them. 113. Authority 
of the praetorian prefect, llL Are re- 
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duced, their privilege* abolished, and iheir 
place supplied by the Jovians and Hcrcu- 
feans, MO. Their desperate courage under 
llaxentius, 211* Are totally suppressed by 
Constantine the Great, 27. 

Praetorian prajfeet, revolutions of this office 
under the emperors, ii. 108. Their func- 
tions when it became a civil office, 199. 

Pretort of Rome, the nature and tendency 
of their edict*, v. iii. notes M. and W., 
242* no/* M 

Preaching, a form of devotion unknown in 
the temples of Paganism, ii. 330. Use and 
abuse of, ib. "SSI. 

Predestination, influence of the doctrine of, 
on the Saracens and Turks, vi. at. 

Presbyters, among the primitive Christian*, 
their office explained, ii. 82* note M. 85. 

Prester John, origin of the romantic stories 
concerning, vi. 44L 

Priests, no distinet order of men among the 
Pagans, ii. 23. 323* 

Priestley. Dr., the ultimate tendency of bis 
opinions, viii. 10-2. note, -vide note M. 

Primogeoilure, prerogative of, unknown to 
the Homan law, v. 271). 

Prince of the waters, in Persia, his office, 

V. 167- note. 

Priscillian. bishop of Avila in Spain, is, with 
his followers, pul to death for heresy, iii. 
508. 

Prisms, the historian, his conversation with 
a captive Greek, in the camp of Atlila, 
fv. lfiJL * Quotations from, 105, 101. note , 
ICC, note, 

Priscus, the Greek general, his successes 
against the Avars, viii. 209. 

Pfoba, widow of the praefecl Pctronius, her 
flipfil from tho sack of Home by Alaric, 
iv. 77. 

Probus assumes the Imperial dignity in op- 
position to Florianus,i. 292. His character 
and history, ± 11 . 

Probus, praetorian prefect of lllyricum, pre- 
serves Sirmium from the Ouadi, iii. 232* 
II is auspicious government, ib. 

Probus, Sicorius, his embassy from the em- 
peror Diocletian to Narscs,king of Persia, 
L 555. 

Procida, John of, instigates the revolt of Si- 
cily from John of Anjou, viii. HL 2fL 

Proclus. story of his extraordinary brazen 
mirror, v. Hi. 

Proclus, tbe Platonic philosopher of Athens, 
his superstition, v 83- 

Proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, 
Iheir office, ii. 201. notes. 
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Procopia, empress or Michael L, her martial 
inclinations, vi. &i* 

Procopius, his history , and revolt against Va- 
lens, emperoror the East, iii. 185.187. note 
M-, 188 note M !s reduced, and put to 
death, 189. vide note M. His account of 
the testament of the emperor Arcadiu% 
hr. Hi. notes. His account of Britain, 
559. note. Character or his histories, ▼. 
54, 55. note M. Accepts the office of se- 
cretary under Belisartus, 90. Ills defence 
of the Homan archers, 92. His account of 
the desolation of the African province by 
War, 191. note . 

Proculians. origin of the sect of, in the Ro- 
man civil law, v. 233. 

Procuhis, bis extraordinary character, and 
bis rebellion against Probus in Gaul, 

L 5QL 

Prodigies in ancient history, a philosophical 
resolution of, ii. 518. 

Promises, under what circumstances the Ro- 
man law enforced the fulfilment of, v. 
383,28 k note W. 

Promotus. master general of the infantry 
under Theodosius, is ruined by the enmity 
of Rufinus, iii. 361. 

Property, personal, the origin of, v. 273. 
How ascertained hy the Itoman laws, 276, 
277. not ' W. Testamentary disposition* 
or, how introduced, 280. 

Prophets, their office among the primitive 
Christians, ii. 82. note M. 

Propontis described, ii. 180. 

Prolerius, patriarch of Alexandria, his mar- 
tial episcopacy, and violent death, vi. 28* 

Protestants, their resistance of oppression 
not consistent with the practice of the pri- 
mitive Christians, ii. 309. Proportion of 
their number to that of the Catholics, in 
France, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, 510. note. Estimate of their reform- 
ation of popery, vii. 99, 100. 

Protosebastos. import of that title in tho 
Greek empire, vii. til* 

Proverbs, the book of. why not likely to be 
the production of king Solomon, v. 108. 
note. Period assigned for, ib. note M . 

Provinces of the Roman empire described, L 
t7 Distinction between Latin and Greek 
provinces, 53. Account of the tribute* 
received from, 113. 1M. note M. 151, 152. 
Their number and government after the 
scat of empire was removed to Constanti- 
nople, ii. 202- 

Prusa, "conquest of, by the Ottomans, viii. 

08 . 

Prussia, emigration of the Goths to, L 22L 
vide notes. 
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Pulchcria, sister pf the emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, her character and adminis- 
tration, iv. 123. Her lessons to her bro- 
ther, 1ST. Her contests with the empress 
Eudnein, 15£L Is proclaimed empress of 
the East, on the death of Theodosius, 1TL 
Her death and canonization, 232. note. 

f^irple, the royal colour of, among the an- 
cients, far surpassed by the modern dis- 
covery of cochineal, v. 30. vide. 

Pygmies of Africa, ancient fabulous account 
of, iii. 220. 

Quadi. the inroads of, punished by the em- 
peror Conslanliu.s, ii. %jSL Revenge the 
treacherous murder of their king Gabi- 
nius, iii. 231. 

Qujrstor, historical review of this ofUce, ii. 

213. 

Question, criminal, how exercised under 
the Roman emperors, ii. 217 

Quintilian brothers. Maximus and Condianus, 
their history, L 

Quintillus, brother of the emperor Claudius, 
bis inelfeclual effort to succeed him, L 
264, vide mute G. 

Quintus Curtius, an attempt to decide the 
age in which he wrote, L Hi, non-. Ar- 
guments respecting it, ,4. note G., ,4. 
non M. 

Quiriles, the elTect of that word when op- 
posed to soldiers. L 1*4, l-i--. 

Radagaisus, king of the Gotha, his formi- 
dable invasion of Italy, ir. 41, His savage 
character, 23. Is reduced by Slilicho, and 
put to death, 2& 

Radiger king of the Varni, compelled to fulfil 
'"'’•rimonial obligations by a British 
nis u~. . _ ”«o. 

beroinc, iv. 

Rainulf, count, leadef of Bormans in 
Italy, vii. CELnofeG.' 

Ramadan, the month of, how observed tjf 
the Turks, vi.2UB* 

Ramon de Monlaner, autobiography of, 
Vlli. 2i* note M., S3, notes G. and M. 

Rondo, a chieftain of the Alcmanni, his un- 
provoked attack or Moguntiacum, iii. 203. 

Ravenna, the ancient city of, described, iv. 
lfL The emperor Honorius fixes his re- 
sidence there, 10. Invasion of, by a Greek 
fleet, vi. 15L Taken by the Lombards, 
and recovered by the Venetians, 132, 1KL 
Final conquest of, by the Lombards, ib. 
Exarchate of, bestowed by Pepin on the 
pope, 146. 

Raymond or Toulouse, the crusader, his 
character, vii. 222. His route to Constanti- 
nople, 2iti- llis bold behaviour at Dory- 
la?um, 236. At the siege of Jerusalem, 

*47. 


Raymond, count of Tripoli, betrays Jeru- 
salem into the bands of Saladin, vii. 273. 
Doubt as to the extent of his guilt, ib. note 

M. 

Raynal, abhe, mistaken in asserting that 
Constantine the Great suppressed Pagan 
worship, iii. 55. 

Rebels, who the most inveterate of, vii. 94. 

Recared, the first Catholic king or Spain, 
converts his Gothic subjects, iv. 287. 

Red Sea, communication by a canal and the 
•Nile with the Mediterranean, vi. 300. note 
AL 

Reformation from popery, the amount of. 
estimated, vii. 00. A secret reformation 
still working in tbc reformed churches, 

10t, 102, note M. 

Rein deer, this animal driven northward by 
the improvement of climate from cultiva- 
tion, L 1%^ 101* note M. 

Relics, the worship of, introduced by the 
monks, iii. 337 . A valuable cargo of, im- 
ported from Constantinople by Louis IX. 
of France, vii. 331. 

llemigius, bishop of Rheims, converts Clo- 
vis, king of the Franks, iv. 297. 

Repentance, its high esteem, and extensive 
operation, among the primitive Christians, 

ii. Ii. 

Resurrection, general, the Mahometan doc- 
trine of, vi. 2to. 

Rcliarius, the mode of his combat with the 
secutor in the Roman amphitheatre, L &L 

Revenues of the primitive church, how dis- 
tributed, ii. 88j SSL iii. 3* Of the Roman 
empire, in the reign of Augustus, L 147. 
148. notes G. and W. When removed to 
Constantinople, a review of, ii. 218. note 
G. 

Rtueicum, city of, its situation, ii. I8t. 

Rhtttirt described, L 20. 

Rhazatcs, the Persian, defeated and killed 
by ileraclias, v. 372. 

Rhetoric, the study of, congenial to a popu- 
lar slate, v.80* 

Rhine, banks of the, fortified by the em- 
peror Valentiniau, iii. 201* .*■ 

Rhodes, the colossus of, vi . 290. The knights 
of, viii. 10. 

Richard L of England, engages in the third 
crusade, vii. 278, 212. llis military re- 
nown. 280. Is accused of the death or 
Conrad or Monlferral, ib, note. Opinions 
on this. charge, il>. M. Bestows the island 
of Cyprus 011 the house of Lusignau, 300* 
His reply to the exhortations of Fulk of 
Neuilly, 305. 

Richard, monk of Cirencester, his literary 
character, iv. 100* note. 
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Ricimer, count, his history, iv. 319. Per- 
mits Majorian to assume the Imperial 
dignity in the Western empire, *51. En- 
joys supreme power under cover of the 
name of the emperor Libius Severus, *29. 
Marries the daughter of the emperor An- 
themius, 934. Sacks Rome, and kills An- 
themius, *40. His death, ib. 

Rienzi, Nicholas di, his birth, character, and 
history, vfii. 937. 

Roads, Roman, the construction and great 
extent of, i, 4iL 

Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, vii. 3HL 

Robert of Paris, his adventures iu the cru- 
sades, vii. 

Robert, count of Flanders, his character and 
engagement in the first crusade, vii. - 2 * 1 . 
240 . 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his character and 
engagement in the first crusade, vii. 221. 
230. Recalled by the censures of the 
church, ati. *4n 

Roderic, the Gothic kiog of Spain, his defeat 
by Tarik the Arab, vi. 210. His death, 
31lL 

Rodugune, probable origin of her character, 
in Rowe's Royal Convert, iv.340. note. 

Roger, count of Sicily, his conquest of that 
island, vii. 148. 

Roger, son of the former, the first king of 
Sicily, vii. 102 , 164. His military achieve- 
ments in Africa and Greece, ib. tag. 

Roger de Flor engages as an auxiliary 
iu the service of the Greek emperor An- 
dronicus, viii. 22. His assassination, 23- 
notes M. 

Romonus 1^ Lecapenus, emperor or Constan- 
tinople, vi. {EL 

Romanus II., emperor of Constantinople, vi, 

Romanus III., Argyrus, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, vi. 29. 

Romanus IV., Diogenes, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, vi. HiL Is defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Turkish sultan Alp Arslan, 
vii. 186, 182. His treatment, deliverance, 
and death, 189 k 190. 

Romanus, governor of Africa, his corrupt 
administration, iii. 21G. 

Romanus, governor of Bosra, betrays it to 
the Saracens, vi. 269. 

Rome, the three periods of its decline point- 
ed out, L 3ii. Author's Preface. Its pros- 
perous circumstances in' the second cen- 
tury, L i. The principal conquests of, 
achieved under the republic, ib. Conquests 
under the emperors, 3. 5. Military estab- 
lishment of the emperors, 8. 15. note M. 


Naval force of the empire, 16, View ol 
the provinces or the empire, ll. Its ge- 
neral extent, 23. The union and internal 
prosperity of the empire, iu the age of the 
Antouines, accounted for, 26. Benefits 
included in the freedom of the city, ji. 
Treatment of the provinces, 33. Distinc- 
tion between the Latin and Greek pro- 
vinces, 32* 35. Municipal privileges of 
certain cities, 32, 33. notes M., 39.34. Pre- 
valence of lb? Greek, as a scientific lan- 
guage, 36. Numbers and condition of the 
Roman slaves, 31. Unhappy intiuencc of 
slavery and captivity in enhancing the bit- 
terness of ancieul warfare, ib. notes G. 
ami M. Hope of enfranchisement, 39. 
Populousness of the empire, 1L Unity 
and power of the government, it. Monu- 
ments of Roman architecture, 12, 45. The 
Romau magnificence chit fly displayed in 
public buildings, 12. Principal cities in 
the empire, 40. Public roads, 48. Great 
improvements or agriculture in ihe western 
countries of the empire, 36, Arts of lux- 
ury,^ Commerce with the East, $2. 
Contemporary representation or the pros 4 
perity of the empire, 55. Decline of cou- 
rage and genius, 54. Review of public 
affairs after (he buttle of Actium, 56. The 
Imperial power and dignity confirmed to 
Augustus by the senate, 5£L The various 
characters and powers vested in the empe- 
ror, OL General idea of the Imperial 
system, 04. Abortive attempt of the senate 
to resume its rights after the murder of 
Caligula, 6& The emperors associate their 
intended successors to power, 69, The 
most happy period iu the Roman history 
pointed out, 24, Their peculiar misery 
under tbeir tyrants, 15. The empire pub- 
licly sold hy auction by the praetorian 
guards, M* Civil wars of the Romans, 
bow generally decided, 169. When the 
army first received regular pay, 143. How 
the citizens were relieved from taxation, ib. 
General estimate of the Roman revenue 
from the provinces, 146, 117. Miseries 
flowing from the succession to the empire 
being elective, 133. A summary review of 
the Roman history, 134. 176. Recapitu- 
lation of tbo war with Partbia, 187. In- 
vasion of the provinces by the Goths, 925- 
The office of censor revived by the empe- 
ror Decius, 296. Peace purchased of the 
Goths, *29. The emperor Valerian taken 
prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, 246 . 
The popular conceit of the thirty tyrants 
of Rome investigated, 931. Famine and 
pestilence throughout the empire, 256. 
The city fortified against the inroads of the 
Alemannf, 210. Remarks on the alleged 
sedition of the officers of the mint under 
Aurclian, 282. 283. Observations on the 
peaceful interregnum after the death of 
Aurelian, 28ft. Colonies or Barbarians in- 
troduced into the provinces by Probus, 
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gpp. Exhibition or the public games by 
Carious, 306. Treaty of peace between 
the Persians and the Romans, 333. The 
last triumph celebrated at Rome, 338. 
How the Imperial courts came to be trans- 
ferred to Milan and Nicom«'dia, 330. The 
praetorian bands superseded by the Jovian 
mid Herculean guards. 540. The power 
of the senate annihilated, 341. Four di- 
visions of the empire under four conjunct 
princes, 343. Their expensive establish- 
ments call for more burdensome taxes, 
344. Titles of Dominus, and of Bnsiletis 
or king, 5H. 343. Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian affect the style and attributes of DI- 
viuily, 349. The former assumes a dia- 
dem, ib. His imperial robe and Jewels, 
343. The pomp and state of the repub- 
lican consuls was magisterial, the rere- 
mony and magnificence of these emperors 
personal, 34 4. nofe* (L and M. Diocletian 
and Maximian abdicate the empire, 316. 
Bix emperors existing at one lime, ii. 13* 
The senate and people apply to Constan- 
tine to deliver them from the tyranny of 
Maxrntius, 20. Constantine enters the 
city victorious, 23. Laws of Constantine, 
33. Constantine remains sole emperor, 
42. Hi>iorv or the progress and establish- 
ment of Christianity. 43. Pretensions of 
the bishnp of Rome, whence deduced, 
87. Slate of the church at Rome at the 
time of the persecution by Nero. I(M . Nar- 
rative of the fire of Rome, in the reign of 
Nero, 142 The Christians persecuted as 
the incendiaries, 143. The memorable 
edicts of Diocletian and his associates 
against the Christians, 130. 161. His cruel 
persecution, 163. note G. Account of the 
building and establishment of the rival city 
of Constantinople, ii. 177. New forms of 
administration established there, 191. Di 
vision of the empire among the sons of 
Constantine, 2lfl Establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the national religion, 323. 

Rome, tumults excited at, by the rival bi- 
shops, Liberius and Felix, iii. to. Paga- 
nism restored by Julian, 101. And Chris- 
tianity by Jovian, 176. The empire di- 
vided into the East and West, by the em- 
peror ValenUnian, 184- Civil institutions 
of Vaieutiuian, 404, The crafty avarice 
of the clergy restrained by Valenlitiian, 
4m. bloody contest of Dsmasus and Ur- 
ajuusfor ihe tushonrirol Roa;c,£Ut. Great 
earthquake, 238. The emperor Theodo- 
sius visas the city, 310. luquiry into 
the cause of the corruption of morals in 
his reigu, 336. Review or the Pagau es- 
tablishment, 338. The Pagan religlou re- 
nounced by the senate, 543. Sac r dices 
prohibited, 344 The Pagan religion pro- 
hibited, 3 52. Triumph of lionorius and 
btilicbo oyer Alaric the Goth, iv. 16 Alaric 
encamp* under the walls of the city, 43. 


Retrospect of the stale of the city when 
besieged by Hannibal, ib. Wealth of the 
nobles and magniflcence. of the city, 42, 
Character of the nobles of, by Ammianos 
Marcellinus, 49, State and character of 
the common people, S3. Public distribu- 
tions of bread, etc., XL Public baths, 52. 
Games and spectacles, XL Attempts to 
ascertain the population of the city, 39, 
The cilixens suffer by famine, ot. Plague, 
fii. The retreat of Alaric purchased by & 
ransom, 63, Is again besieged by Alaric, 
68. The senate unites with him in electing 
A Uaius emperor, liiL The city seized by 
Alaric, and plundered. 11, Comparison 
between Ibis event and the sack of Romo 
by the emperor Charles V., liL Alaric 
quits Rome and ravages Italy, 10. Laws 
passed for the relief of Rome, and Italy, 85, 
Triumph of Honorius for the reduction of 
Spain by Wallia, 94j 93. Is preserved 
from the hands of AlliUa by a ransom, 
90l,40i. Indications of the ruin of the 
empire, at the death of Valentinian 111., 
908. Sack or the city by Genseric king of 
the Vaudals, 212. The public buildings 
or, protected from depredation by the laws 
of MajorUn, 221. Is sacked again by the 
patrician Ricimer, 416. Augustulus, the 
last emperor of the West, 949. The decay 
of the Roman spirit remarked, 233. His- 
tory of monastic institutions in, 239. Ge- 
neral observations on the history of the 
Roman empire, 544. 

Rome, Italy, conquered by Theodoric the 
the Ostrogoth, v. Prosperity of the city 
under his government, lfi, 12. Account 
of the four factions in the circu>, 44. First 
Introduction of silk among the Romans, 
XL The office of consul suppressed by 
Justinian, 86. The city receives Belisa- 
riw, 143. Siege of, by the Goths, 144. 
Distressful siege of, by Tolila, the Goth, 
<99 Is taken, 20t. Is recovered by Beli- 
sarius, 203. Is again taken by Tolila, 
406. Is taken by the eunuch Narses, 413. 
Extinction of the senate, ib. The city de- 
graded to the second rank under the ex- 
archs of Ravenna, 22k A review of the 
Roman laws, 233. ct seq. notes . and iL 
Extent of the duchy of, under the exarchs 
of Ravenna, 316. Miserable stale of the 
city, 523- Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, 320. The government of the city 
new modelled under the popes, after their 
revolt Trom the Greek emperors, v. 13IL 
Is attacked by the Lombards, and deli- 
vered by king Pepin, 140, 141. lbo office 
and rank of exarchs and patricians ex- 
plained, 144. Reception of Charlemagne 
by pope Adrian I_j H5« Origin or the 
temporal power or the popes, 146. Mode 
of electing a pope, 1 G 0 . 

Rowe, menaced by the Saracens, vii. 3L 
Prosperous pontificate of Leo IV., 34, 33. 
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b besieged and token by the emperor 
Henry III., 13ft. Great part of the city 
burnt by Robert Guiscard, in the cause of 
pope Gregory VII., 160. History of, re- 
sumed, after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, viii. 318. French and Ger- 
man emperors of, 319. Authority of the 
popes, 330. Restoration of the republican 
form of government, 339. Office of se- 
nator, 333. Wars against the neighbour- 
ing cities, 339. Institution of the jubilee, 
240. Revolution in the city, by the tri- 
bune Rienzi, 257 . His character, 203. 
non- M. Calamities flowing from the schism 
of the papacy, 378. Statutes and govern* 
meat of the city, 38.1 Porcaro s conspi- 
racy, 384. The ecclesiastical government 
ment of, 288. Reflections of Poggius on 
the ruin of the city, 290. Four principal 
causes of its ruiu specified, 293. The co- 
liseum of Titus, 303, note M . Restoration 
and ornaments of the city, 308. 

Romilda, the betrayer of Friuli to the Avars, 
her cruel treatment by them, v. 360. 

Rosamond, daughter of Cunimuud kiog of 
tbe GepUis, her marriage with Alboin 
king of the Lombards, v. 302. Conspires 
his murder, 308. Her flight and death, 
300. 

Roum, the Seijukian kingdom of, formed, 
vii. lftL 

Roxolani, account of their chiefs, iii. 2.36. 
notes. 

Rod beck, Ola us. summary abridgment of the 
argument in his Atlautica, L 1 98. note, 

499. 

Rufinus, the confidential minister of the 
emperor Theodosius the Great, stimulates 
his cruelty against Tbessalooica, id. 333. 
His character and administration, 364. 
His death, 374. 

Rugilas, the Hun, his settlement in Hungary, 

iv. 433. note M. 

Runic characters, the antiquity of, traced, 

L. 190. note, and note. M . 

Russia, origin of the Russ, Hi. 336. notes. 
Of the monarchy of, vH. il«. \note M. 
Geography and trade of, iltL Naval ex- 
peditions or the Russians against Constan- 
tinople, 13L Reign of the czar Swatos- 
laus. 123. Tbe Russians converted to 
Christianity, 126 . Is conquered by the 
Moguls, viii. fio, Slate of the Greek 
church of, in tbe time of cardinal Isidore, 
ifiL 

Ruslan, a Persian nobleman, a saying of his, 
expressive of the danger of living under 
despots, L 13, 

Ruliiius, his character of the monks of Ca- 
prana, iii. 379. 

Sabellius, tbe hercsiarch, his opinions after- 


ward adopted by his antagonists, iii. us. 
His doctrine of the Trinity , jLL The 8a- 
bellians unite with the Tritbeisls at the 
council of Nice to overpower the Arlans, 
12 . 

Sahians, their astronomical mythology, vi. 

1»L 

Sabinian obtains the command of the eastern 
provinces from Constantius, ii. 288. 

Sabinian, general of the East, is defeated liy 
Theodoric Uie Ostrogoth, king of Italy, 
L 14. 

Sabi ni a ns, origin of the sect of, in the Roman 
civil law, v.3SS. 

Sacrifices of oien and sheep, iii. 413. Of 
camels, ib. note M. Similar sacrifices 
sanctioned by the Koran, vi.209- note 1L 

Sadducees, account of that sect among the 
Jews, ii. &L 

Saffauh, or Abul Abbas, establishes the dy- 
nasty of the Abbasside caliphs, vii. i7. 
note SL. 18, , * * 

Saladin, his birth, promotion, and character, 
vii. 271. Conquers the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, 375, 376. His ineffectual siege of 
Tyre, 278. Siege of Acre, 279. His ne- 
gotiations with Richard L of England, 
383. His death, 2x5. 

Salerno, account of the medical school of, 
vii. 147. 

Safiau tribe governed by Clovis, iv. 223. 

Salic laws, history of, iv. 309. note M. Choice 
permitted to individuals by which code, 
tbe SaJic or Iho Roman, they w ould abide, 
310. 'vide 311. note M. 

Sallust, the prefect, ami friend of the em- 
peror Julian, iii. 83. notes. Declines the 
offer of the diadem on hi* death, 165. De- 
clines it again on the death of Jovian, 194. 
Is retained* in his employment fcy the em- 
peror Valeutinioti. 18L 193. 

Sallust, the historian, by wbat funds he raised 
his palace on the (Juirinal hill, iv. 75. note. 

Salona, the retreat of the emperor Diode- 
lian, described, i.365. 3*9. 

Salvia n, hls account of the distress and re- 
bellion of the Uagauda:, Iv. 328. note. 

Samanides, the Saracen dyuasly of, vii. 43. 

Samaritans, persecution and extinction of, 
by Justinian, vi. XL * 

Samuel, the prophet, his ashes conveyed to 
Constantinople, iii. 357. 

Sapor, king of Persia, procures the assassi- 
nation of Chosroes, king of Armenia, and 
seizes the country, L 243. Defeats the 
emperor Valerian, and takes him prisoner, 
2iG. Sets up Cyriades as successor to 
Valerian in the Roman empire, 341. 
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Over -runs Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 
2 US. 11 is death, im. 

Sapor, ihe son of Hormouz, is crowned king 
of Persia, before his birth, ii. 247. note AL 
llis character and early heroism, 24ft. 
Harasses the easlern provinces of the Ro- 
man empire, 230. Battle of Singara against 
the emperor Canstanlius, 251. His son 
brutally killed by Constantius, 252. His 
several attempts on Nisibis, ib. Concludes 
a truce with Constantius, 253. His haughty 
propositions to Constantius, 2x2. Invades 
Mesopotamia, 284. Reduces Amida, 285. 
Returns home, 287. llis peaceful over- 
tures to the emperor Julian, hi. 132* His 
consternation at the successes of Julian, 
153. Harasses the retreat of the Romans, 
159. His treaty with the emperor Jovian, 
167. His reduction of Armenia, and 
death, 221. 224. 

Saracens, various definitions or that appella- 
tion, vi. 186. note. Succession of the ca- 

t lipbs of, 2 jL> tt set/. Their rapid conquests, 
256. Conquests Persia, 2t>i. Siege of 
Damascus, iiiiL Battle of Yermuk, and 
conquest of Syria, 2SQ. Of Egypt, 290. 
Invasions of Africa, 303. 506. Their mi- 
litary character, vii. II, 

Sarbar, the Persian general, joins the Avars 
in besieging Constantinople, v. 308. Re- 
volts to the emperor Heraclius, 371. 

Sardinia, expulsion or the Vandals from, by 
Marcelliuus, Iv. 2 XL Is conquered by 

Zano, the brother of Getimer, king of the 
Vandals, 1 Q 1 . Is surrendered lo Betisa- 
rius, E13. 

Sarmalians, memorable defeat of, by the 
emperor Cants, L 305. Their manners 
described, li. 238. Brief history of, 240. 
They apply to Constantine the Great for 
assistance against the Goths, 240. Are 
expelled their country by the Mmiganles, 
245. Are restored by Constantius, 282. 

Savage manners, a brief view of, L iHO. Are 
more uniform than those of civilised na- 
tions, iii. 25. 

Sarus, the Goth, plunders the camp 6f Stili- 
cbo, and drives him into the hands or the 
emperor at Ravenna, iv. 3 1L Insults Ala- 
ric, and occasions the sacking of Rome, 
XL Is killed by Adolphus king of tbe Vi- 
sigoths, ILL note M. 

Salurninus, one of the competitor’s for em- 
pire against GalliCnus, his observation on 
his investiture, L 232. 

Saturn intis, lieutenant under tlie emperor 
Probus in the East, is driven into rebellion 
by his troops, L 5tx>. 

Saxons, ancient, an account of. iii 208. Their 
piratical confederations. 209. Their inva- 
sions of Gaul checked by the Romans. 210. 
How converted to Christianity, iv. 274. 


Descent of the Saxons in Britain, 329. 
Their brutal (Jesoiation of the country, 530. 
Their relations with Charlemagne, vi. 101, 
162. note M . 

Scanderbeg, prince of Albania, bis history, 
viii. 171, 172 

Scatinian law of (be Romans, account of, v. 

2fir,. 

Scaurus. the patrician family of, bow reduced 
under the emperors, ii. 12L note. 

Schism in religion, the origin of, traced, ii. 

55. 

Science reducible lo four classes, vii. 2L 

Sclavonians. tbeir national character, v. 132. 
155* Their barbarous inroads on the 
Easlern empire. 455. Of Dalmatia, ac- 
count of, vii. 1Q4. 

Scots and Piets, the nations of, how distin- 
guished, iii. 211. Invasions of Britain by, 
213. note M That they were cannibals is 
denied by Dr. Parr, 214. note M. 

Scythians and Tartars, this name vaguely 
applied lo mixed tribes of Barbarians, i. 
491 it ore G. Their pastoral manners, iii. 

237. note. Extent and boundaries of Scy- 
thia, 244. vide note M. Revolutions of, 
iv. ilL Their mode of war, 161*. 

Sebastian, master- general of the infantry 
under the emperor Valens, his successful 
expedition against the Goths, iii. 272. Is 
killed in the battle of Iladrianople, 21L 

Sebastian, the brother of the usurper Jovi- 
nus, is associated with him in his assumed 
Imperial dignities, iv. 9L 

Sebastocrator, import or that title in the. 
Greek empire, vii. £L 

Sect, in Normandy, the bishop and chapter 
castrated, viii. 223. note. 

Segestan, the prinees of, support their inde- 
pendency obsliualcly against Arlaxerxes, 
L 187. note. 

Segued, emperor of Abyssinia, converted by 
tbe Jesuits, vl. 61 . 

Seldcn, his sententious character of tran- 
subslanlialion, vi. 122. note. 

Scleucia, tbe great city of, ruined by the 
Romans, L 188. 

Scleucus Nieator, number of cities founded 
by him, L 186. note. 

Seljuk, Turkish dynasty of the house of, vii. 
181 . Division of their empire, 194. no/e M. 

Senate of Rome is reformed by Augustus, L 
57. note M. Its legislative and judicial 
powers, 64. Abortive attempt of lo re- 
sume its rights after the murder of Cali- 
gula, GJL Its legal jurisdiction over tbo 
emperors, 92. Is subjected to military 
despotism by Sever us, 113. Women ex- 
cluded from this assembly by a solemn 
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law, 157. The form of a secret meeting, 
mi. Measures taken to support the au- 
thority of the two Gordians, iiii. The se- 
nate elect Maximus and Balbinus emperors 
on the deaths of the Gordian^, 103. They 
drive the Alemanni out of Italy, 23fl. The 
senators forbid to exercise military em- 
ployments by Gallienus, 357. Elect Taci- 
tus, the father of the senate, emperor, 388. 
Prerogatives gained to the senate by this 
election, 282, Their power and authority 
annihilated by Diocletian, 340. 

Senate, amount of the coronary gold, or 
customary (ree gift of, to the emperors, 
ii. 22ti. The claim of Julian to the empire 
admitted, iii. HL Petitions of, to the em- 
perors, for the restoration of the altar of 
victory, 3HL 343. The Pagan religion 
renounced, 515. Debates of, on the pro- 
posals of Alaric the Goth, iv. 53. Genea- 
logy of the senators, 44, Passes a decree 
for pulling to death Serena the widow of 
Stiiicbo, til. Under the influence of Ala- 
ric, elects Allalus emperor, 12L Trial of 
Arvandus, a praetorian prefect of Gaul, 
941. Surrenders the sovereign power of 
Italy to the emp?ror of the East, 251. 
Extinction of that illustrious assembly, v. 
214. Restoration of, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, viii- 229. 252. The assembly resol- 
ved into single magistrates, 235. 

Serapion. his lamentation for the loss of a 
personified deity, vi. fL 

Serapis, history of his w orship, and of his 
temple at Alexandria, iii. 317. The temple 
destroyed, 549. 

Serena, niece of the emperor Theodosius, 
married to Slilicho, iii. 511. Cruelly 
strangled by order of the Roman senate, 
iv. GL 

Sergeant, legal and military import of that 
term, vii. 313. note. 

Serica and Thime, of the ancients, v. 52, 53. 
note M. 

Severinus, Si., encourages Odoacer to as- 
sume the dominion of Italy, iv. 23U. II is 
body, how disposed of, 233. note. 

Severus is declared Caesar on the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian, ii. L His 
death, 1IL 

Severus is appointed general of the cavalry 
in Gaul under Julian, ii. 295. 

Severus, Seplimius, his stone wall between 
Carlisle and Newcastle, L 5. note M. Ge- 
neral of the Pannonian legions, assumes 
the purple on the death of Perlinax, t05. 
His copduct towards the Christians, ii. 
1AL 

Shepherds and warriors, thefr respective 
modes of life compared, iii. 237, 258. note 
M. . 
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Shiites, a sect of Mahometans, (heir distinc- 
tion from the Sonnitcs, vi. 240. 

Siberia, extreme coldness of the climate, and 
miserable state of the natives of, iii. 240. 
Is seized and occupied by the Tartars, 
viii. G2. 

Sicily, reflections on the distractions in that 
island, L 234. Is conquered by the Sara- 
cens, vii. Introduction of the silk ma- 
nufacture there, 42. Exploits of the Nor- 
mans there, 137. Is conquered by count 
Roger, 14G. Roger, son of the former, 
made king of, U»5. Reign of William the 
Bad, 171. Reign of William the Good, ifi. 
Conquest of. by the emperor Henry VI., 
113. Is subdued by Charles of Anjou, 
viii. 239. The Sicilian Vespers, 183. 

Sidonius Apollinaris the poet, his humorous 
treatment of the capitation lax, ii. 223. 
Ilis character of Theodoric king of the 
Visigoths in Gaul, iv. 210. His panegyric 
ou the emperor Avitus, 219. His panegy- 
ric on the emperor Anthemius, 235. 

Siganfu, celebrated inscription of, vi. 4G. 
note. Its authenticity vindicated, ib. note 

M. 

Sigismood, king of the Durgundians, mur- 
ders his son, and is canonised, iv. 302. Is 
overw helmed by an army of Franks, ib. 

Silenliarius Paul, bis account or the various 
species of stooe and marble employed in 
the church of St. Sophia, v. CL note. 

Silk, flrsl manufactured in China, and then 
in the small Grecian island of Ceos, v. 50, 
A peculiar kind of silk procured from the 
piuna marina, 52. The silk- worm, how 
introduced to Greece, &L Progress of the 
manufacture of, in the tenth century, vii. 
5L 

Simeon, persecutor of the Paulicians, be- 
comes a proselyte to their opinions, vii. 93. 

Simeon, king of Bulgaria, bis exploits, vii. 
105. IOC. 

Simeon Stylites, the hermit, bis extraordi- 
nary mode or life, iv. 270. 

Simony, an early instance of, ii. 151. note. 

Simplicius, one of the last surviving Pagan 
philosophers or Athens, bis writings, and 
character, v. &4* 85, 

Singara, battle of, between the emperor 
Conslanlius and Sapor kiug of Persia, ii. 
g-M. The city of, reduced by Sapor, 288. 
Is yielded to him by Jovian, iii. IBS. 

Singeric, brother of Sams, is made king of 
the Goths, iv. 24. 

Singidunum, taken by Baian, chagan of the 
Avars, v. 344. 

Sirtnium is perfidiously taken by Bian, v. 344. 

Siroes deposes and murders his father Chos- 
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roes lL, king of PcrsU, *. 314, 3’S. nou 
M His Irealy of peace wilb Ihe emperor 

lleraclius, 375. 

Sisebut. a Gothic king of Spain, persecutes 
the Jens there, i». J89. 

Sixtus V., pope, character of his administra- 
tion, viii. JX9. Gregorio Leli s life of, ii. 
mole and note M 

Save, strange perversion of the original 
sense of that appellation, rii. 104. 

Slares, among the Romans, who, and their 
condition described, LSL Their amaiing 
number, it. nolo M. Marriage permitted 
them for the sake of a progeny of bonds- 
men, 38. note M • 

Slavery , personal, imposed on captives by 
the bdrlkarous nations >V- 318. 

Sleepers, seven, narrative or Ihe legendary 
tale of, iv. 430. 

Smyrna, capture of, by Tamerlane, viii. 
Society, philosophical, reflections on the re- 
volutions of, iv. 343. 

Soffarides, the Saracen dynasty of, vU. 43- 
Soldiers, Roman, L ft- Their obligations 
and discipline, tL When they first re- 
ceived regular pay, 14JL 
Soliman, caliph of the Saracens, undertakes 
the siege of Constantinople, vii. 1L His 
enormous appetite, and death, L 

Soliman, sultan, conquers Asia Minor, viii. 
493. Fixes bis residence at Rice, 496. Is 
succeded by his son David sumamed Ki • 
lidje Arslan, who destroys the ran of the 
first crifetade in the plains of Rice, 418 note 
M . Rice taken by the first crusaders, 3iL 
Baltic of Dorylaeum, 333* 

Soliman. the son of Bajaxet, his character, 
viii. t08. Error as to bis death, ib. note 
M. His alliance wMb the Greek empeTor 
Manuel Pal®ologus, 144. 

Solomon, king of the Jews, not the author 
Sif the book which bears the name of bis 
Wisdom, iii. 1 L Reasons for supposing be 
did not write either the hook, of Eccle- 
siastes or the Proverbs, v. 408. note, vide 
note M- 

Solomon, the eunuch, relieves the Roman 
province in Africa from the depredations 
of the Moors, v. 411. Revolt of his troops 
at Carthage. 491. Is defeated and killed 
by Antal us the Moor, 1BL- note M 

Sonnltes, in the Mahometan religion, their 
lenets, vi. 441. 

Sopater, a Syrian philosopher, beheaded by 
Constantine the Great, on a charge of bind- 
ing the wind by magic, iii. 34. note. 

Sophia, the widow of Joslin II., her conspi- 
racy against the emperor Tiberius, v. 313. 


INDEX. 

Sophia, St., foundation of the church of, at 
Constantinople, v. fa. H* description, fifi* 

Is converted into a mosque, viii. ILL 
Sophian, the Arab, commands the first siege 
or Constantinople, vii. 2. 

Sopbronia, a Roman matron, kills herself to 
escape the violence of Maxentiua, ti. 18. 

note. 

Sortes Sanctorum, a mode of Christian divi- 
nation, adopted from the Pagans, iv. SQL 

note . 

6oul, uncertain opinions of the ancient phi- 
losophers as to the immortality of. fi. flL- 
This doctrine more generally received 
among the barbarous nations, and Tor 
what reason, C3. Was not taught by 
Moses, ib. Presumed reason of bis si- 
lence on ibis head , ib. note M. Four dif- 
ferent prevailing doctrines as to the origin 
•f, vi. 4. note. 

Sozopetra destroyed by the Greek emperor 
Theophihis, vii. 3 tL 

Spain, the province of, described, L II* 
Great revenues raised from this province 
bv the Romans, 140. Ls ravaged by the 
Franks. 334. Review of th*- history of, iv. 
2i, Is invaded by the barbarous nations, 
rr. The invaders conquered by Wallia, 
king of ibe Goths. 01* Successes of the 
Vandals there. 1 40 Expedition of Theo- 
doric king of the Visigoth* into, *17. The 
Christian religion received there, 286. 
Revolt and mailyrdom of UermcnegUd, 
ib. Persecution of the Jews in, 389. Le- 
gislative assemblies of, 326. Acquisitions 
of Justinian there, v. ! 13. Stale of, under 
the emperor Charlemagne, vi. CiiL First 
introduction of the Arabs into the country. 
313. Defeat and death of Roderic the 
Gothic king of, 346. Conquest of, by 
Musa, 319. Us prosperity under the Sa- 
racens. 333. The Christian faith there, 
supplanted by that of Mahomi l, 334. The 
throne of Cordova established by the Om- 
miades, ib. Accession of Abdalr.ihman, 
vii. 19. 

Stadium, Olympic, the races of, compared 
with those in the Roman circus, v. 13. 
D Anville s measure of the Greek stade,fi. 

2&L no/e M . 

Stauracius, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
81 * 

Stephen, a freedman of Domitilla, assas- 
sinates the emperor Doroilian, ii. 139* note 

M 

Stephen, count of Chartres, his character, 
and engagement in the first crusade, vii. 
331 . Deserts his standard, 341 . 

Stephen, St., the first Christian martyr, mi- 
raculoas discovery oi bis body, and the 
miracles worked by it, iii. 3 3tL 
Stephen the Savage, sent by the Greek em- 
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peror Jusliuiin 11. to exterminate the 

Chersoniles, vi. 13. 

Stephen III., pope, solicits Uic aid of Pepin 
ting of Prance, against the Lombards, 
under the character of St. Peter, vi. tit. 
Crowos king Pepin, ill. 

Stib'cho, the great general of the Western 
empire under the emperor Honorins, bis 
character, iii. 370. Puts to death Rulinus 
the tyrannical prefect of the East, 371 . 
Ills eipedilion against Alaric in Greece, 
la. tL His diligent eudeavours to check 
his progress in Italy, to. Defeats Ala- 
ric at Pollenlia, 13 . Drives him out or 
Italy, IS. His triumph at Rome, 18. His 
preparations to oppose Ibe invaaioD of Ra- 
dagaisuv 22. Reduces and puts him to 
death, is. tiuppui Is the claims of Alaric 
la the Komau senate, 33. Is put to death 
»t Raveosia, S3, 56. His memory perse- 
cuted. it. 

Stoia heads the revolted troops of the cm- 

S Justinian in Africa, v. ML His 
related variously, IM. note M. 

Strasburg, battle of, between Julian and the 
Aitmanni. ii. i'll. 

Successianus defends the Roman frontier 
against the Goths, L 239. 

Suor4 the origin and renown of, L 23^ note 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the tomans, 

Y.2KL 

Suioncs or Silones. the, distinguished from 
the Sucvi, L -iu:;. nuu M. 

Sulpfcius. Scrvius, was the highest improver 
of the Homan jurisprudence, v. *49. 

Sultan, origin and import of this title or 

Eastern sovereignty, vii. lifi, note. 

Sumnat, description of the Pagoda of, In 
Guzarat, and its destruction by the sultan 
Mahmud, vii, \TL 

Sun, the worship of, introduced at Rome by 
the emperor Klagabalus, i 132. Was the 
peculiar object of the devotion of Con- 
stanliuc the Great, before his conversion, 
ii. 3 03. And oj Julian, after his apostacy, 
iii. 102. 

§urcnas, Persian general, a family name, 
not a title, iii. lit. 

Susa, the city of, taken by Constantine the 
Great, ii. 91. 

Swatoslaus, ciar of Russia, bis reign, vK. 
123 . 123 . 

Swiss Cantons, the confederacy of, how far 
similar to that of the ancient Franks, i. 
933 . 

Sword of Mars, the sacred weapon o{ the 
Huns, history of, ir. 138. 


Syagrius, king of the Franki and Burgun- 
dians, his character, vi. is con- 
quered by Clovis, 2Q2L 

Sybilline books, in the custody of the Quin- 
decemvirs, iii. 338. 

Sylla the Dictator, his legislative character, 

y.m. ’ 

Syllanus the Consul, his speech to the 
senate, recommending the election of the 
two Gordiaus to their approbation, L 
161 . 

Syl vania, sister of the prefect Rufmus, her 
sanctity , iii. 374, note. 

Sylvanus, general in Gaul under Constan- 
lius, is ruined by treachery, ii. 2H, As- 
sumes the purple at Cologne, ib. His 
death, ib. 

Sylveriu*, pope, is degraded and seut into 
exile by Beltsarius for an attempt to betray 
the city of Rome to the Goths, v. \M.note 
ftL His death, 196. note. 

Symmacbus, his account of the Pagan con- 
formity of the emperor Constanlius, dur- 
ing his visit to Rome, iii. 38. Pleads in 
behalf of the ancient Pagan religion of 
Rome, to the emperor Valentinion, iii. 
3il. 

Synesius, bishop of Plolemais, excomrmtni- 
cales the president Andronjrua, ii, 335. 
Ilis extraordinary character, i b. note. 
His advice to the Eastern emperor A r ra- 
dius, iv. L 

Synods, provincial, in the primitive churches, 
institution of, ii. 84. notes M. and G. 
Nature of those assemblies, ii. 333. See 

Councils. 

Syria, its revolutions and extent, L 22, Is 
reduced by Cbosroea II. king of Persia, v. 
356. General description of, vi. 978. Is 
conquered by the Saracen*, 281 . Invasion 
of, by Tamerlane, viii. 93* 

Syriac language, where spoken in the great- 
est purity, i, 189. note. 

Syrianus, duke of Egypt, surprises i ho city 
of Alexandria, and expels Athanasius the 
primate of Egypt, iii. Ai. 

Tabari, the Arabian historian, account of his 
work, vi. 256. note. 

Tabenne, the island of, in upper Thebais, 
is settled with monks, by Pachomius, iv. 

2ML 

Table of emerald in the Gothic treasury in 
Spain, account of, iv. 85. 

Tacitus, emperor, his election and cha- 
racter, ii. 288* 

Tacitus, the historian, his character of tho 
principles of the Portico, L 73* note. The 
intention of his episodes, 176. Uis cha- 
racter as an historian, 124. His account of 
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ibe ancient Germans, ib. note M . 128* Of 
the massacre of the 

His Itistory, how preserved and trans- 
mitted down to us, 2&Liui£* Mis account 
of the persecution of the Christians as the 
incendiaries of Rome, 123* 

Tactics of Leo and Constantine, character 
of, vii. 52. note M Military character of 
the Greeks, 13, 

Tagina, battle of, between the eunuch 
Narses, and Totila king of the Goths in 
Italy, v. 212, 

Taherilcs, the Saracen dynasty of, viii. 13, 

Tamerlane, his birth, reign, and eonquests, 
viii. 83* note M. 8* note M. Mis first ad- 
ventures, 83* note SL nis letter to Ba- 
Jazet,l8. Inquiry as to its authenticity, ib, 
note M . Mis conference with the doctors 
or the law. at Aleppo, ill. Defeats aud 
takes Bajazct prisoner, 22* Mow kept 
out or Europe, 103, Mis triumph at Sa- 
marcand, 103. Dies on a march to China, 
lu.v His character, ib. 

Toncrcd the crusader, his character, vii. 
g>~ His bold behaviour at Constan- 
tinople, 23 L His conduct at Jerusalem, 

248 . 

Tarachus.lbe sufferings of, and other Chris- 
tians, ii. t72. notes M. 

Tarasius, secretary to the empress Irene, 
made patriarch of Constantinople, vi. 130* 
Presides at, and frames the decrees of, the 
second council of Nice, ib. 

Tarik, the Arab, bis descent in Spain, vi. 
S13* Defeats and kills Roderie the Gothic 
king or, 311L His disgrace. 320* 323* 

Tarragona, the city of, almost destroyed by 
the Franks, i. 234* 

Tartars. See Scythians. 

Tartary, Eastern, conquest or, by Tamer- 
lane, viii. 81* 

Tatian, and his son Proculus, destroyed by 
the base arts of Rulinus the confidential 
minister of the emperor Theodosius, iii. 
365. 

Taurus the consul, iii. 11* Banished by the 
tribunal of Chalcedon, &L 

Taxes, how the Roman ritizens were exon- 
erated from the burden of. L 113* Ac- 
count or those instituted by Augustus, 111. 
Freedom of Rome given to nil provinrinls 
by Caraealla for tbe purpose of taxation, 
i.M or by M. Aurelius, ib. note W. Con- 
sequences of lliis measure, 132* How 
raised under Constantine the Great, and 
bis successors, ii. 21 1* 220. note M., 222. 
note M . Capitation lax, 2*0. 222. note M . 
v. 50- 

Toy ef, siege of, by Mahomet, vi. 220*221* 


INDEX. 

Tcias, (he last king of the Goths, defeated 
and killed by the eunuch Narscs, v. 211* 

Tclcmacbus, on Asiatic monk, loses bis life 
at Rome, in an attempt to prevent the 
combat of the gladiators, ir. II* vide 
note M. 

Temple of Jerusalem, burned, ii. 121* nis- 
lory of tbe emperor Julian’s attempt! to 
restore it, iii. 111. 

Temugin. See Zingis. 

Tephrice is occupied and fortified by the 
Paulicians, vii. 91* 

Tertullian, his pious exultation In the ex- 
pected damnation or all the pagan world, 
ii. fi«* fiO* Criticism on the Latin passage, 
and Gibbon s translation, ib. notes G. and 
M. Suggests desertion to Christian sol- 
diers, 80* note. Critical inquiry as to his 
real meaning, ib. notes G. and M. His 
suspicious account of two edicts of Tibe- 
rius and Marcus Antoninus, in favour of 
the Christians, 113* 

Testaments, the Roman, taws for regulating, 

v. 280* Codicils, 282* 

Tetricus assumes the empire in Gaul at the 
instigation of Victoria, i. 212* Betrays his 
legions into the hands of Aureliao, ib. Is 
led in triumph by Aurclian, 280, 281* 

Teutonic languages, the cycle of poetry re- 
lating to Attila the Hun in the, iv. ill* 
note M. 

Thabor, Mount, dispute concerning the light 
of, viii. 13. t 

Thant t, the island of, granted by Vortigern, 
as a settlement for his Saxon auxiliaries, 
iv. 320*. 

Theatrical entertainments of the Romans de- 
scribed, iv. 5& 

Thebcan legion, the martyrdom or, apocry- 
phal, ii. 156. note. 

Theft, the Roman laws relating to, v. 28fi_- 
201 * 

Themes, or military governments of the 
Greek empire, account of, vii. 33* 

Themislius, tbe orator, bis encomium on re- 
ligious toleration, iii. 178. 

Theodatus, his birth and elevation to the 
throne of Italy, v. liti. His disgraceful 
treaties with the emperor Justinian, and 
revolt against them, 118. 119. His depo- 
sition and death, 122, 123* 

TheodebcrJ.king of the Franks in Ausirasia, 
Joins the Goths in the siege and destruction 
of Milan, v. 137. Invades Italy, 138. His 
death, 139. 

Theodemir, o Gothic prince of Spain, copy 
of his treaty ofsubroission to the Saracens, 

vi. 320. 

Theodora, empress, her birth, and early his- 
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lory, v. SL Her marriage with Justinian, 

£L Her tyranny, 40* Her virtues. 41. 
Her death, 42* Her fortitude during the 
Nika sedition, 4IL Account of her palace 
and gardens of Heracum, HL Her pious 
concern for the conversion of Nubia, vi. 
58, 59. 

Theodora, wife of the Greek emperor Theo- 
philus, her history, vi. 80, Restored the 
worship or images, i£L Provokes the 
Paulicians to rebellion, vii. <n. 

Theodora, daughter of the Greek emperor 
Constantine IX. her history, vi. 99. 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III. king of 
Jerusalem, her adventures as the concu- 
bine of Andronicus Comnenus, vi. its. 
Theodore Angrlus, despot of Epirus, seizes 
the emperor Peter of Courtenay, vii. 34 s. 
Possesses himself of Thessalonica, am. 
Theodoric, the son of Alaric, bis prosperous 
reign over the Visigoths in Gaul, iv. 182, 
Unhappy fates of his daughters, 1M. Is 
prevailed on by AcU'us to join his forces 
against Allila, iqjl Is killed at the battle 
of Chalons, iQL 

Theodoric IL, iv. 3t:;. Acquires the Gothic 
sceptre by the murder of his brother To- 
rismond, ilfL His character by Sidonius, 
ib. His expedition into Spain, 2H* 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, his birth and edu- 
cation, v. L notes M. Is forced by his 
troops into a revolt against the emperor 
Zeno, & He undertakes the conquest of 
Italy, 6. Reduces and kills Odoaccr, 8, 
Is acknowledged king of Italy, IQ. Re- 
view of bis administration, ib. Assigns a 
third of the lands of Italy to his soldiers, 
ib. vide note M. His visit to Rome, and 
care of the public buildings, lfl, note M. 
His religion, 2L His remorse and death, 

Theodoric, son of Triarius, v. a, 

Thcodosian code, recovery of the Grst five 
books of the, v. 2£L note W. 

Tbeodosiopolis, the city of, in Armenia, 
built, iv. 133. 

Theodosius the Great, his distinction between 
a Roman prince and a Parthian monarch, 
ii. ±£L note. The province of Miesia pre- 
served by his valour, iii. 332. Is associated 
by Gratian as emperor of the East, 280. 
His birth and character, ib. Ilis prudent 
and successful conduct of the Gothic war, 
283. Defeats on invasion of the Ostro- 
goths, 288. His treaty with Maximus, 
£96. His baptism, and edict to establish 
orthodox faith, 22iL Purges the city of 
Constantinople from Arianism, 302* En- 
forces the Nicenc doctrine throughout the 
East, 5Q5. Convenes a council at Con- 
stantinople, SQL His edicts against he- 
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resy, 300* Receives the fugitive family of 
Valentinian, and marries his sister Galla, 
Sll* Defeats Maximus, and visits Rome, 
3I8J 31Q, His character, ib. His lenity to 
the city of Antioch, 321* 323. His cruel 
treatment of Thessalonica, 32TL Submits 
to the penance imposed by St. Ambrose, 
for his severity to Thessalonica, 327 
Restores Valentinian, 328. 339 Consults 
John or Lycopolis, the hermit, on the in- 
tended war against Eugenius, 331. De- 
feats Eugenius, His death, 333 

Procured a senatorial renunciation of the 
Pagan religion, iii. Abolishes Pagan 
rites, 3M. Prohibits the Pagan religion, 
331. 

Theodosius the younger, his birth, iv. 123. 
Is said to be left by his father A read i us to 
the care of Jezdegerd king of Persia, 12L 
His education and character, 121* His 
marriage with Eudocia, 128* Ilis war with 
Persia, 151* His pious joy on the death 
of John, the usurper of the West, 13£L 
Bis treaty with the Huns, 1 33* His armies 
defeated by Attila, lm. Is reduced to 
accept a peace dictated by Attila, 1M* Is 
oppressed by the embassies or Attila, HU, 
Embassy of Maximin to Attila, lttl Is 
privy to a scheme for the assassination of 
Attila, 17C. Atlila's embassy to him on 
that occasion, HIL His death, m* His 
perplexity at the religious feuds between 
Cyril and Nestorius, vi. HL Banishes Nes- 
torius, 21. 

Theodosius III., emperor of Constantinople, 

Theodosius, the father of the emperor, his 
successful expedition to Britain, iii. 3<x. 
Is received by the citizens of London, and 
publishes an amnesty, ib. Suppresses the 
revolt of Firmus the Moor, in Africa, 218. 

Is beheaded at Carthage, 230, 

Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
competition with Gaian, how decided, vi. 
S3* His negotiations at the court of By- 
zantium, ML 

Theodosius, the deacon, grandson of the em- 
peror Ileraclius, murdered by his broliier 
Conslans II., vi. OIL 

Theodosius, the lover or Antonina, detected 
by Belisarius, v. 1M, Turns monk to es- 
cape her, 145. His death, 146. Misrepre- 
sentation respecting it, ib. note M. 

Theodolus, president of the council of Hfe- 
rapolis under Constanlius, bis ridiculous 
flattery to that emperor, iii. 73. 

Thcophano, wife of the Greek emperor Ro- 
manusll., poisons both him and his father, 
vi. OIL Her connexion with Niccphorus 
Pbocas, ib. His murder, and her exile, 
OL 

Tbeophilus, emperor of Constantinople, vi. 
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g 4 . His Amorian war with the <»Hph Bo- 
lassem, vn 36* 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, de- 
gtrov* the temple of Serapis, and the Alex- 
andrian library, iii. 342. Assists tbe per- 
secution of St Chrysostom. »v. 112. His 
terccllve against Kudoxia, lii* note- 

Tbeophilus, hi* pious embassy from Coosiao 
this to the East Indies and to Abyssinia, u. 
385. note , aod note M. 

Tbeopbobus, the Persian, his unfortunate 
history, vi. 43. 

Therapeutor, or Ease nuns, some account of, 

ii. ML 

Tbermopyl*. the Straits of, fortified by the 
emperor Justinian, v. Ii. 

Thessalonira, sedition and massacre there, 
Hi. 324. Cruel treatment of the citizens, 
rax • penance of Theodosius for this se- 
verity, 327. 

Theudelinda, princess of Bavaria, married to 
Autharis king of the Lombards, vi. So* 


Prolcriw, archbishop of Alexandria, and 

succeeds him, vi. 28. 

Tipas.i, miraculous gift of speech bestowed 
on the Catholics, whoso tongues had been 
cut out there, iv. 284, 285. 

Tiridales, king of Armenia, his character, 
and history, L 328* Is restored to his 
kingdom by Diocletian, 328. Is expelled 
by the Persia na, 3 jL Is restored agate 
by treaty between the Romans and Per- 
sians, 331. His conversion to Christia- 
nity, and death, ii. 248. vide note M. 

Titus admitted to share the Imperial dignity 
with his father Vespasian, L3Q. 

Togrul Beg, sultan of the Turks, his reign 
and rharacler, vii. 182. He rescues the 
caliph of Bagdad (rom his enemies, 183. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, vi. 
317. 

Toleration, universal, its happy effects in 
the Roman empire, L 27. Restrictions 
therein, 31. note W. What sects the most 






82. 

Tbibaut, count of Champagne, engages in 
the fourth crusade, v»». 313. 

Thomas the Cappadocian, his revolt against 
the Greek emperor Michael II. and cruel 
punishment, vi. 83. 

Thomas of Damascus, his exploits against 
the Saracens when besieging that city, vi. 
273. 

Thomas, $1., account of the Christians of, 
in India, vi. 41. Persecution of, by the 
Portuguese, 48. 


Tollius, objections to his account of tbe vi- 
sion of Antigonus, li. 513, note. 

Tongues, the gift of, ii. 30. note M. 

Torismond, son of Tbeodoric, king of the 
Visigoths, attends his father against AUila 
king of the Huns, iv. 122. Battle of Cha- 
lons, tfli. Is acknowledged king on the 
death of his father in the field, 106- b 
killed by his brother Theodoric, 216. 

Torture, how admitted in the criminal law 
of the Romans under the emperors, ii. 
211 * 


Thrace is colonised by the Baslarna, in the 
reign of Probus, L 300, The fugitive 
Goths permitted to settle there by the em- 
peror Valens, iii. 222L Is ravaged by 
them, 2 <n. The Goths settled there by 
Theodosius, 288, 

Thrasimund, king of the Vandals, his cha- 
racter, iv. 278, 

Three Chapters, the famous dispute con- 
cerning the, vi. 24L 

Thundering Legion, the story concerning, 
of suspicious veracity, ii. LRL 

Tiberius is adopted by Augustus, L 62. His 
administration of the laws, 16. Reduces 
Cappadocia, 142. note. Suspicious story 
of his edict in favour of the Christians, ii. 
143. 

Tiberius is invested by Justin II: as bis suc- 
cessor in the empire of the East, v. 511. 
His character and death, 313. 

Timasius, master general ofthcarmy under 
the emperor Theodosius, iv. JUGL Is dis- 
graced and exiled under Arcadius, 108, 

Timothy the Cat, conspires the murder of 


Tolila is elected king of Italy by tbe Goths, 
v. 123. His jiistire and moderation, 123. 
Besieges and takes the city of Rome, 122. 
20t. Is induced to spare Rome from de- 
struction, at the instance of Bclisarius, 
203. Takes Rome again, 200. Plunders 
Sicily, 221* Bailie of Tagina, 212. His 
death. 213. note M. 

Toulucides, the Saracen dynasty of, vli. 44. 

Tournaments preferable exhibitions to the 
Olympic games, vii. 221- 

Tours, battle of, between Charles Martel 
and the Saracens, vii. LL 

Toxaudria, in Germany, is over-run and 
occupied by the Franks, ii. 220. 

Tradilors, in the primitive church, who, if. 
163. 

Trajan, emperor, his conquest of Dacia, L 
5 . His conquests io the Hast , lL. Contrast 
between the characters of him and Ha- 
drian,!. His pillar described, 43. Why 
adopted by the emperor Nerva, 30. His 
instructions to Pliny the younger for his 
conduct towards the Christians, ii. 130. 
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Description of his famous bridge over the 

Danube, v. TIL note. 

Trajan, count, bis treacherous murder of 
Para king of Armenia, iii. 136. 

Transubsla Dilation. the doctrine of, when 
established, yii. 283. 

Trebalius, a jurisconsult patronised by Ci- 
«ero, opinions of, v. 251. Error with re- 
gard 10 , ib. note W. 

Trebizond. the city of, taken and plundered 
by the Goths, L 23M. Antiquity of, ib. 
note M. The dukes or become indepen- 
dent on the Greek empire, vii. 33L notes 
M. Is yielded to the Turks by David its 
last emperor, vrii. 214 . notes M. 

Tribigild the Ostrogoth, his rebellion in 
Phrygia against the emperor Arcadius, 
if. 110. 

Tribune, the office of, explained, L Iii. 

Tribonian. bis genius and character, ▼. 455. 
Is employed by Justinian to reform the 
code of Homan laws, 257, *38. The Anli- 
Tribonians, 254. note W. 

Trinity ,'lbe mysterious doctrine of, iii. 11. Is 
violently agitated in the schools of Alex- 
andria, 12. Three systems of, liL. De- 
ci ions of the council of Nice concern- 
ing, liL Dilferent forms of the doxology, 
47 Frauds used to support the doctrine 
of, iv. 485. 

Tripoli, the confederacy of, cruelly oppress- 
ed under the govcrunieul of count Ro- 
manos, iii. 21 b. 

Trisagion, religious war concerning, vi. 50. 

Troops, Roman, their discipline, L 9. When 
they first received pay, 145, Cause of the 
difficulty in levying them, ii. 209. See 
Jovian-*, Palatines, and Praetorian bands. 

Troy, the situation of that city, and of the 
Grecian camp of besiegers, described, ii. 
ifii. 

Tudela, Benjamin of, the genuineness of his 
travels colled iuto doubt, vii. fiQ. notes M 

Turin, battle of, between Conslautine the 
Great and the lieutenants of Maxentius, ii. 
22 . 

Turisund. king of llie Gepida*, his honour- 
able reception of Albom the Lombard, 
who had slaiu his son iu battle, v. t£L 71. 

Turks, their origin, v. I3G. note M. Their 
primitive iusuiulions, 157, 158. Their 
conquest, Kis, 15iL Their alliance with 
the emperor Justinian, 1UQ. Send auxi- 
liaries to lleraclius, 370. 

, grow powerful and licentious under 

the Saracens, vii. 30, Terror excited by 
their menacing Europe, 107. Their mili- 
tary character, HO. They extend them- 
selves over Asia, 175. Reign of Mahmud 


the Gaznevide, ib. Their manners and 
emigration, iliL They subdue Persia, 
4ftt- Dynasty of the Seljukians, ib. They 
invade the provinces of the Greek empire, 
1M. Reformation of the Eastern calendar, 
493. They conquer Asia Minor, 195. 
Their capital city, Nice, lakeo by the 
crusaders, vii. 52L The seal of govern- 
ment removed to lconium, 258. Va- 
lour and conquests of Zenghi, 2ti8. Cha- 
racter of sultan Noureddin, ib. Conquest 
of Egypt, 269. Origin and history of the 
Ottomans, viii. fiL Their first passage 
into Europe, Ii. Their money , the value 
of the asper, 114 notes M. Their educa- 
tion and discipline, 114. Embassy from, 
to the emperor sigbmiond, ILL Take the 
city of Constantinople, 103. 

Turpin, the Romance or, by whom, and 
when written, vii. 2u7. note. 

Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, v.S3tL 
note M. Their severity, 287. How the 
criminal code of, sunk into disuse, 289. 

Two Principles, the, in Persian theology, L. 
180. 181. notes G. 

Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the 
thirty, investigated, L23CL note M. 

Tyre is besieged by Saladin, vii. 278. 

Tythcs assigned to the clergy as well by 
Zoroaster as by Moses, i, 184. note. Were 
first granted to the church by Cbarie- 
magne, vi. 157. 

Vadomair, prince of the Alemanni, is sent 
prisoner to Spain by the emperor Julian, 
iii. Q L His son murdered by the Romans, 
105. 

Valens, general of the Illyrian frontier, re- 
ceives the title of Cssar from Licinius, ii. 
XL Loses his new title and his life, 21. 

Valens, the brother of the emperor Valen- 
tlnian, is associated with him in the em- 
pire, iii. 183. Obtains from his brother 
the Eastern portion of the empire, 181. 
His timidity on the revolt of Procopius, 
188. His character, 182. Is baptized by 
Eudoxus, and palrouiscs the A runs, 197. 
Is vindicated from the charge of persecu- 
tion, 198. His edict against the Egyptian 
monks, 199. His war with the Goths, 255. 
Receives the suppliant Golbs into the Ro- 
man territories, 280. His war with them, 
200, Is defeated and killed at the battle 
of Hadriaooplc, 273. His eulogium by 
Libanius, 275. 

Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, his 
crafty pretensions to divine revelation, iii. 

Valentin, a new province in Britain, settled 
by Theodosius, iii. 215. 

Valenlinian L_, his election to the empire, and 
character, iii. 181 . Associates bis brother 
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Valens with him, l&L Divides the empire 
into the East and West, and retains the 
latter, 184. His cruelty, 192. His civil 
institutions, 194. His edicts to restrain 
the avarice of the clergy, 900. Chastises 
the Alemanni, and fortifies the Rhine, 
204, 203. His expedition to Illyricum, 
and death, 232, 233. Is vindicated from 
the charge of polygamy, 23L 

Valenlinian II. is invested with the Imperial 
ornaments in his mother's arms on the 
death ol bis father, iii.235. Is refused by St. 
Ambrose the privilege of a church for him 
and his mother Juslina, on account of their 
Arian principles, 31 1 . His flight from the 
invasion of Maximus, 316. Is restored by 
the emperor Theodosius, 329. His cha- 
raeter, ib. His death, 330. 

Yalentinian III- is established emperor of 
the West, by his cousin Theodosius the 
\ounger, iv. 130. Is committed to the 
guardianship of his mother Placidia, 133* 
Flies, on the invasion of Italy by Altila, 
201. Sends an embassy to Altila to pur- 
chase his retreat, ib. Murders the patri- 
cian iElius, 206. Ravishes the wife of Pe- 
tronius Maximus, 207. His death, and 
character, ib. 

Vnlenlinlans, their confused ideas of the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, vi. 3, note. 

Valeria, empress, widow of Galerius, the un- 
fortunate fate of her and her mother, ii. 

80 , 31 . 

Valerian is elected censor under the empe- 
ror Decius, L 226 . His elevation to the 
empire, and his character, 231. Is de- 
feated and taken prisoner by Sapor king 
of Persia, 246. His treatment, 21H. His 
inconsistent behaviour toward the Chris- 
tians, ii. ISO. 

Vandals and Goths originally one people, L 
- 22 2 . This opinion controverted, ib. note 
G. Total extirpation of the Vandals, ib. 
note Id. See Goths. 

, their successes in Spain, iv. 140. 

Their expedition into Africa under Gcn- 
aeric, ib. They raise a naval force and 
invade Italy, 200. Sock of Rome, by. 212. 
Their naval depredations on the coast of 
the Mediterranean. 230. Their conversion 
to the Christian religion, 273. Persecu- 
tion or the Catholics, 279, 280. 

, expedition of llclisarius against 

Gelimer, v. 93. Conquest of, 1Q3. Their 
name and distinction lost in Afriea, 108. 
Remains of their nation still found in Ger- 
many, 102, 

Yaranes. Sec Bahrnm. 

Varangians of the North, origin and history 
of, vii. 117. 


Varronian, the infant son of the emperor 
Jovian, his history, iv. 2SL 

Vasag, general or Arsaces Tiranus, flayed 
by king Sapor, iii. 222. note M. 

Vataces. John, his long and prosperous 
reign at Nice, vii. 346.352. His character, 
viii. 2. 14. 

Vegetius, bis remarks on the degeneracy of 
the Roman discipline at the lime of Theo- 
dosius the Great, iii. 337. 

Vcii, the siege of that city, the a»ra of the 
noman army first receiving regular pay, 
L 143. Site and ruins of, ib. note M . 

Venice, foundation of that republic, iv. 199. 
200 . note G. Its infant stale under the 
Exarchs of Ravenna, v. 313* Its growth 
and prosperity at the time of the fourth 
crusade, vii. 304. 306. note M. Alliance 
with France, 3;n». Divides the Greek em- 
pire with the French, 331. 

Veratius. his mode of obeying the law of the 
twelve tables respecting personal insults, 
v. 286 . 

Verina, empress, the widow of Leo, de- 
poses Zeno, v. 3* Her turbulent life, L 

Verona, siege of, by Constantine the Great, 
ii. 22. Battle of, between Slilicho the 
Roman general, and Alaric the Goth, iv. 

Verres, why bis punishment was inadequate 
to his offences, v. 290. 

Vespasian, his prudence in sharing the 
Imperial dignity with his son Titus, L 
470. 

Vestals, Roman, their number and peculiar 
office, iii. 559. 

Yetranio, the Roman general in Illyricum, 
assumes the purple, and enters into an al- 
liance with the Gaulish usurper Magnen- 
tius, ii. 25fi. Is reduced to abdicate his 
new dignity, 239. 

Victoria exercises the government over the 
legions and province of Gaul, L 272. 

Victory, her statue and altar, in the senate- 
house at Rome, described, iii. 340. The 
senate petitions the Christian emperors to 
have it restored, ib. 

Vigilanlius, the presbyter, is abused by 
Jerom for opposing monkish superstition, 
Iii. 553. note. 

Vigilius, interpreter to the embassy from 
Theodosius the Younger to Attiia, is privy 
to a scheme for the assassination of Allila, 
iv. 170. Is detected by A tula, ib. 

Vigilius purchases the papal chair of Bc- 
lisarius and his wire, v. 152. Instigates 
Justinian to resume the conquest ol Italy* 

208. i 
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Vine, its progress, from the time of Homer, 

i. SO, 51. notes M. and W. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted into 
a prophecy of the coming of the Messiah. 

ii. 319. Is the most ancient writer who 
mentions the manufacture of silk, v. 51. 

Vitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherously 
murdered at Constantinople, v. 33, 35. 

Yitahanus, praetorian praefcct under the cm - 
peror Maximin, put to death by order of 
the senate, i. 164. 

Vitellius, emperor, his character, i. 73. 
note. 

Viterbo, battle of, viii. 240. 

Vitiges, general of the barbarians under 
Theodatus king of Italy, i? by his troops 
declared king of Italy, v. 123. He besieges 
Belisarius in Rome, 124. Is forced to 
raise the siege, 435. He is besieged by 
Belisirius in Ravenna, 139. Is taken pri- 
soner iu Ravenna, 141. Conforms to the 
Albanasian faith, and is honourably settled 
in Asia, 142. His embassy to Chosroes 
king of Persia, 170. 

Vitruvius the architect, bis remarks on the 
buildings of Rome, iv. 59, GO. 

Vizir, derivation of tbal appellation, vi. 313. 
note . 

Ukraine, description of that country, i. 223. 

Uldin, king of the Huns, reduces and kills 
Gainas the Goth, iv. 116. Is driven back 
by the vigilance of the Imperial ministers, 
125. 

Ulphilas, the apostle of the Goths, his pious 
labours, vi. 272. His Monso-Golhic al- 
phabet, ib. note M. Propagated Arianistn, 
276. 

Ulpian, the lawyer, placed at the head of 
the council of state, under the emperor 
Alexander Severus, i. 137, 138. Is mur- 
dered by the praetorian guards, 141. vide 
note W. 

Voconian law abolished the right of female 
inheritance, v. 280. How evaded, 282. 

Voltaire prefers the iabarum of Constantine 
to the angel of Licinius, ii. 315. note. His 
reflections on the expenses of a siege, iv. 
348. note. 

Vortigern, king of South Britain, his invita- 
tion of the Saxons (or assistance against 
bis enemies, iv. 328. note. 

Vouti, emperor of China, his exploits against 
the Huns, iii. 249. 

Upsal, anciently famous for its Gothic 
temple, i. 220. 

Urban II., pope, patronises Peter the 
Hermit, in his project for recovering 
the Iloly Land, vii. 205. Exhorts the 
people to a crusade, at the council of 


Clermont, 208. His secret motives for it, 
228. note M. 

Urban V., is visited by John Paleologus, 
viii. 122. Removes the papal court from 
Avignon to Rome, 275. 

Urban VI., pope, his disputed election, viii. 
276. 

Ursacius, master of the offices under the em- 
peror Valentinian, occasions a revolt of 
the Alemanni by his parsimony, iii. 203. 

Ursicinus, a Roman general, his treacherous 
conduct to Sylvanus in Gaul, ii. 277. Is 
superseded in his command over the 
Eastern provinces, 288. Is sent back 
again to conduct the war with Persia 
under Sabinian, ib. is again disgraced, 
289. 

Ursini, history of the Roman family of, viii. 
250, 252. note 262. 

Ursulus, treasurer of the empire under Con- 
stants, unjustly put to death by the tri- 
bunal of Cbalccdon, iii. 88. 

Usury. See Interest of Money. 

Walachians, the present descendants from 
the Roman settlers in ancicul Dacia, i. 
267. note. 

Wales is settled by Briti.xh refugees from 
Saxon tyranny, iv. 333. 336. The bards 
of, 338. 

Wallia is chosen king of the Goths, iv. 95. 
He reduces (he barbarous invaders of 
Spain, ib. Is settled in Aquitaio, 96. 

War and robbery, their difference, vi. 189. 
Evolutions and military exercise of the 
Greeks, vii. 75. Military character of 
the Saracens, 77. Of the Franks and La- 
tins, 78. 

Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, his literary 
character, iii. 111. note. His labours to 
establish the miraculous interruption to 
Julian’s building the temple of Jerusalem, 
1 13. notes f vid. notes G. and M. 

Warna, hallle of, between the sultan Amu- 
rath II. and Ladislaus, king of IluDgary 
and Polaud, viii. 157. 

Werdan, tlie Greek general, defeated by (he 
Saracens at Aiznadin, vi. 270. note M. 

Wenck, M., German edition of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of tbc Roman Empire, in- 
complete, vid. Editor's Preface, vol. l.p. 
xviii. His valuable notes added to the 
present edition, and marked W. 

Wheat, the average price of, under the suc- 
cessors of Constantine the Great, iii. 134. 
note. 

Whitaker, Mr., remarks on his account of 
the Irish descent of the Scottish nation, 
iii. 213. note. 

White, Mr., Arabic professor at Olford, 
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character of his sermons at Bampton's 

. lecture, vii. 13. note. 

WiHrid, theaposUe orSussex, his benevolent 
establishment at Seise;, iv. 337. 

W illiam 1., the Bad, king of Sicily, rii- 171. 
William II., the Good, king of Sicily, rii. 
171. 

W'indmilb, the use of, from whence derived, 
▼ii. 356. 

• 

Wine, the use of, expressly prohibited by 
Mahomet, vi. 209. 

Wisdom of Solomon, when, and by whom 
that book was written, iii. 8. 

Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, vii. 127. 
Marries Anne, daughter of the emperor 
Romanus, 71. His conversion to Chris- 
tianity, 127. 

Women, in hereditary monarchies, allowed 
Id exercise sovereignty, though incapable 
of subordinate state offices, i. 137. Uow 
treated by the Romau civil laws, v. #68. 
The Voconian law, how evaded, 282. Are 
not excluded from Paradise by Mahomet, 
wi. #12. 

Xenophon, his description of the desert of 
Mesopotamia, iii. 143. 

Xerxes, the situation of his bridge of boats 
for passing over to Europe, pointed out, 

ii. 180. note M. 

Yelin-Thsoutsai, patriotism and virtues of 
the mandarin, iv. 161. notes, viii. 64. note 

M. 

Yemen, or Arabia Felix, vi. 181 . note M. 

— * , conquered by Nusbirvan, v.'331. 

He places a Ilomcrile prince on the 
throne, 331. Either Seif or Maadi Karb, 
lb. note M. 

Yermuk, battle of, between the Greeks and 
the Saraoens,vi. 281. vid. note M. 
Yexdegerd, king of Persia, v. 375. Ilis reign 
the a ra of the fall of the Sassauian dynasty, 
and of the religion of Zoroaster, vi. 258. 
■vui. note M . Ills flight to Parisian, 261 . 
Yezid, caliph of the Saracens, vi. 245. 
Zahcrgan invades the Eastern empire with 
an army of Bulgarians, ft 221. note M . Is 
• repulsed by Bclisarius, 222. 

Zachary, pope, pronounces the deposition of 
Cbilderic , king of France, and the appoint- 
ment of Pepin to succeed him, vl. 143. 
Zano, brother of Gelimer the Vandal usur- 


per, conquers Sardinia, r. 190. His 
letters intercepted, 1(H. note M. Is re- 
called to assist bis brother, 101 . Is killed, 
102. 

Zara, a city on tbe Sclavonian coast, re- 
duced by the crusaders for the republic of 
Venice, vii. 309. 

Zendcvesta, the, or book of the Ghebers, i. 
179. vide note M., 181. note G., 181. notes 
G. and M., vi. 325. notes M. 

Zengbi, sultan, his valour and conquests, 

vii. 268. 

Zeno, emperor of the East receive* a sur- 
render of the Imperial government of the 
Western empire, from the senate of Rome, 

hr. 251 . The vicissitudes of his life and 
reign, v. 3. His character, 3. note M. His 
Henolicon, vi. 29. 

Zcnobia, queen of Palmyra, her character 
and history, i. 273, 278. 281. 

Zingis, first emperor of the Moguls and Tar* 
tars, parallel between him and A tula, king 
of tbe Huns, iv 13s. His inhuman pro- 
posal for improving his conquests in China, 
161. His birth and early military exploits, 

viii. 50. note M. His laws, 52. Establishes 
a system of religion, ib. note M. His in- 
vasion of China, 54. Of Carisme, Trans- 
oxiana, and Persia, 55. Ilis death, 56. 
note M. 

Zizait, a noble Sarmalian, U made king of 
that nation by the emperor Constantins, 

ii. 8. 

Zobeir. the Saracen, his bravery in the in- 
vasion of Africa, vi. 304. 

Zoe T Grst the concubine, becomes the fourth 
wife of the emperor Leo the philosopher, 
vi. 92. 

Zoe, wife or RomanuslII. and Michael IV., 
emperors, vi. 99. 

Zoroaster, the Persian prophet, hb high an- 
tiquity, i. 179. note, and note M. Abridg- 
ment of his Iht-ology, 180, 181. notes M. 
and G., 182 . note M. Provides Tor the en- 
couragement of agriculture, 183. noteG. 
Assigns tithes to the priests, 185. note, 
■vide note M . 

Zosimus, his representation of the oppression 
of the lustral contribution, ii. 225. 

Zuinglius, the Reformer, his conceptions of 
the Eucharist, vii. 100. 

Zurich, brief history of that city, viii. 227. 


THE END. 
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